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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 

Wednesday, 3Xst March, 1948. 

The Seventy-third Annual General Meeting was held in the Society's Rooms, Science 
House, Gloucester Street, Sydney, on Wednesday, 31st March, 1848. 

Dr. G. D. Osborne, President, occupied the Chair. 

The minutes of the preceding Annual General Meeting (26th March, 1947) were read 
and confirmed, 


Presidential Address. 

The past year has been a rather remarkable one in the Society’s history, for the 
following reasons: there has been a change in the Secretaryship; Dr. Jensen, the Macleay 
Bacteriologist, has resigned from his post; and while during the first part of the year 
only one Macleay Fellowship was being held, in the latter part of the year even this 
position was vacated by the resignation of Miss Lascelles, and thus for a period of four 
months the Society possessed no research staff. Its 1947 research programme therefore 
was on a very reduced scale. 

The general meetings have proved quite successful with rather small but consistent 
attendances. In order to make the meetings more attractive, several lecturettes were 
arranged, these being given by Dr. Walkom, Dr. Ida Brown and Mr. F. D. McCarthy, and 
a symposium on ''Physiology of Plant Disease” was held, the chief speakers being 
Professor N. A. Bulges, Dr. N. H. White and Dr, R. N. Robertson. 

The printing of the Proceedings is now practically up to date, Parts 5 and 6 of 
Volume 72 having been issued on 15th January, 1948. Volume 72 consists of 386 + xxx 
pages, 23 plates and 218 text-figures and maps. It is somewhat larger than Volume 71, 
Printing costs have unfortunately now risen approximately 40 per cent., Parts 6 and 6 
being at the increased rate. Your Council has been exploring sources for monetary 
assistance in printing papers, especially with regard to communicated papers. There 
are sufficient manuscripts in hand for Parts 1 to 4 of Volume 73. 

Exchanges received from scientific societies and institutions totalled 1,349 for the 
year, an increase of 120 over the previous year, but rather less than in the pre-war years. 

The Library has been cleaned and the Society is proceeding with the rationalization 
scheme jointly arranged with the Royal Society of New South Wales. It has not been 
possible to get any books bound, although enquiries have been made, lack of skilled 
bookbinders being one of the difficulties. The store-room has been cleaned and a new 
set of shelving erected. The Society’s stock of Proceedings has been rearranged in an 
orderly manner. 

The nett return from Science House exceeded that received In any previous year. 
No final decision has been made regarding a combined Heading Room and Library in 
the proposed extension of Science House, nor has the matter of this extension advanced 
any further. 

The numerical strength of the Society at 28th February, 1948, was: Ordinary 
Members, 184; Honorary Member, 1; Life Members, 14; Corresponding Members, 3; 
total, 802. During the year 28 new members were elected, and the Society lost four 
members through resignation and arrears in subscription, and two by death. 

Torrington Hawke Pincombe, B.A., who had been a member since 1920, died on 
18th July, 1947. Mr. Pincombe was born at Bmldwood in 1867 and engaged in the 
teaching profession. He' taught at many placed, but chiefly at Broken Hill and in tt*b\ 
Newcastle District He always had a great intereat in natural history, being an amateur 
geologist, chiefly interested in fossil insects and plants. He collected much material tor 
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the late John Mitchell and was always ready to help younger men In a practical way, 
especially in their field work* 

Alfred Jefferie Turner, who died in Brisbane on 29th December, 1947, was bom in 
Canton, China, on 3rd October, 1871. He graduated at the University of London, taking 
his M.B. in 1884 and M.D. in 1886. Arriving In Australia in 1888. he settled in Brisbane 
in the following year, where he practised his profession until a few years prior to his 
death. He was the Australian authority on the Lepidoptera and specialised in the moths 
of that Order. His first paper, which dealt with Micro-Lepidoptera from Moreton Bay, 
appeared in 1894, while his first paper in the Pbockkdixgs of our Society was published 
iri 1902. His last paper to the Society, dealing with the Oecophoridae , No. XIV, 
appeared in the Pkookkjhngb, PartB 8 and 4, 1947. Another large paper on the Boarmiadae 
was published last year in the Proceedings of the Royal Society of Queensland. In all 
he had published 116 papers and articles, of which 43 appeared in our PROCKKorisroR. 
Dr. Turner had collected extensively in all Australian States, Including Tasmania. 

It was with very great regret that your Council accepted the resignation of Dr. 
N. S. Noble from the position of Secretary to the Society. Dr. Noble resigned on 31st 
July, 1947, in order to take up the position of Editor of the new Australian Journal of 
Scientific Research , which has been established by the Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research and the Australian National Research Council. 

As Secretary, Dr, Noble served this Society, of which he is a Life Member, with 
efficiency and distinction since 1941, when he succeeded Dr. Walkom. His discretion, 
friendliness and capacity in scientific affairs won him the warm regard of every 
councillor of the Society, as well as of many others. He was particularly interested and 
energetic concerning the management of Science House, of which he was the Honorary 
Secretary-Treasurer, and our present augmented income from this source has reached 
its high figure largely due to his efforts. We thank Dr. Noble for his whole-hearted 
interest in the affairs of the Society during the difficult war years, and wish him every 
success in his new position. 

After widely advertising the position of Secretary the Council appointed Dr. Dorothy 
Carroll as successor to Dr. Noble, Dr. Carroll was formerly mineralogist and soil 
mineralogist at the Government Chemical Laboratories, Perth. She graduated In Arts 
and Science at the University of Western Australia with First Class Honours in Geology 
in 1932, and later proceeded to the Imperial College, London, where she specialised in 
sedimentary petrography, working under Professors Boswell and BrammaU, and received 
the Ph.D. degree and D.I.C. for research on soils from the Western Australian goldfields. 
Returning to Australia in 1936, Dr. Carroll became a Commonwealth Research Fellow in 
Geology, transferring in 1941 to the Chemical Laboratories in order to undertake the 
completion of the late Dr. E. S. Simpson’s "Minerals of Western Australia*’, which Is 
now in the press. From 1942 to 1945 she was in charge of the mineral information 
section in connection with the prosecution of the war. Dr. Carroll has published a 
considerable number of papers on soils and sedimentary rocks in local and . overseas 
journals. We look forward to her having a successful occupancy of the Secretaryship 
and offer her our best wishes. 

We are grateful as a Society to the Hon, Treasurer, Dr. Walkom, for his oversight 
of the Society’s financial affairs throughout the year. We congratulate him on the award 
of the Clarke Memorial Medal for 1948. 

The Society's Research Staff: 

The Society has been unfortunate in losing its Macleay Bacteriologist, Dr, H. L. 
Jensen, who resigned in order to return to Denmark as Director of Plant Culture 
(Department of Bacteriology) at Lyngby. H. L. Jensen was appointed Bacteriologist 
to the Society in 1929. He graduated in Agriculture at the Royal Agricultural and 
Veterinary College in Copenhagen in 1929, and later was appointed Assistant In Research 
at the State Laboratory of Plant Culture, Lyngby. In 1927 he received a Rockefeller 
Foundation Fellowship and proceeded to Rot hams ted, where he undertook research in 
the Department of Soil Bacteriology, and it was. from there that he applied for the . 
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position of Macleay Bacteriologist, for which he was strongly recommended by Sir 
John RueeeU, a recommendation seen to be amply justified in the Quality of the research 
he carried out for the Society, and in the thirty odd papers he published in the 
Proceedings. The first research that Jensen did as Macleay Bacteriologist was an 
Investigation of the microbiology of arid and irrigated soils, and this led to work on 
many associated problems in connection with the decomposition of organic matter by 
soil organisms. This period of his work culminated In 1939 when his paper on “Nitrogen 
Economy of Australian Wheat Soils, with particular reference to New South Wales”, was 
approved for the degree of Doctor Agronomiae by the Royal Agricultural and Veterinary 
College, Copenhagen. From then on he was actively engaged on various aspects of 
nitrogen fixation by clovers and medics, more especially with regard to the effect of 
minor elements such as molybdenum and vanadium on the nitrogen-fixing power of 
nodule organisms. During the war, at the request of the Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research, Dr. Jensen carried out investigations on the micro-organisms 
responsible for the dew-retting of flax under Australian conditions; also on antiseptics 
for prevention of contamination of blood sera; rot-proofing of tent canvas; prevention 
of bacterial spoilage of canned foods; deteorlatlon and preservation of military equip- 
ment in the tropics; and many other fields. 

This Society has lost a tireless and enthusiastic research officer who as Macleay 
Bacteriologist gained a world-wide reputation for original work of a very high standard, 
and thus brought great prestige to our Society. 

The Society re-appointed Miss June Laseelles to a Linnean Macleay Fellowship in 
Biochemistry, from which she resigned in August, 1947, in order to proceed to Oxford as 
an 1851 Exhibitioner. During the tenure of her Fellowship in 1946 and 1947 Miss 
Lascelles continued investigations on the oxidation of molecular hydrogen by bacteria. 
She obtained an M.Sc. in 1946, and has published a number of joint papers on her 
investigations, 

I have pleasure in reminding you that the Council appointed Miss Muriel Morris, 
B.Sc., and Miss Mary Tindale, M,Sc„ to Macleay Fellowships in Zoology and Botany 
respectively, tenable from the 1st January, 1948. 

Miss Morris will study seasonal changes in the plankton of the Hawkesbury Estuary 
and the biology of the oyster beds. Miss Tindale will undertake a revision of Australian 
Fteridophyta with special reference to New South WaleB genera. 

On, account of the difficulty of attracting applicants for Macleay Fellowships, chiefly 
due to the depressed economic value of the Fellowship stipends, the Council has made 
special enquiry from its solicitors as to the best method of securing a variation of the 
Macleay Will, in order to make possible the payment of higher stipends to Macleay 
Fellows, and also to enlarge the field of eligibility on the part of applicants. The 
enquiries in connection with the matter are not yet completed. 

During the year we received 25 bound copies of the text of the report upon the 
Natural History Survey of Kosciusko State Park carried out in 1946. Also one copy 
complete with two maps and 44 photographs was made available for a period by the 
Park Trust. Eventually several illustrated copies will be available for distribution to 
the institutions specially concerned. 

Throughout the year Dr, W. R. Browne, Vice-President, has been on leave of absence 
from the Council on account of his being in England for the purpose of seeing the David 
Book on the Geology of the Commonwealth of Australia through the press. You will be 
glad to know that this work is moving on rapidly and the greater part of the book is now 
in proof form. 

We offer 1 congratulations to Mr. W. H. Mate, formerly member of Council, on his 
appointment as Deputy Registrar in the University of Sydney. 

In August last a very successful meeting of the Australian and New Zealand Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science was held in Perth, when a record number of 
members attended: This congress was notable in several ways, and it is of special 
iitterest to this Society to note that the meeting marked the retirement of Dr, Walkom 
from the position of Honorary General Secretary, which he had held for 21 years It 
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would be difficult adequately to assess the great contribution Dr. Walkom has made to 
Science during- his long service to the Association. This outstanding work was signally 
recognized by hie election as President of the Association for the Hobart meeting to 
be held in January, 1949, and we offer him hearty congratulations. 

It is of further interest to the Society that in selecting a successor to Dr. Walkom 
the Council of the Association chose Professor N. A. Burges, a member of our Council. 
We offer Professor Burges our best wishes for a happy and successful tenure of this 
important position. 

A Review of Some Aspects of the Stratigraphy, Structure and Physiography 

of the Sydney Basin.* 


Introduction iv 

The Narrabeen Serien v 

Stratigraphy .. .. v 

Frobetn of the Bed Bedw of the Narrabeen Series - . . xli 

The Hawkesbury Sandstone . . . . xv 

Introduction xv 

Brief Chronological Account of Geological Investigation of the Hawkesbury 

Sandstone . , . . ‘ . , . . . , , . . , . . . . , , . . , , xv 

Extent and Thleknew* xxl 

Composition, Conetitution and Structure of the Sandstone*! xxl 

Origin of the Hawkesbury Sandstone xxlx 

Structure and Physiography xxxi 

Observations on Faults and Joint Systems xxxi 

Some Physiographic Problems of the Cumberland Basin and its Environs . . xxxill 
Concluding Remarks xxxvl 


Introduction. 

For the second part of my address I have chosen a local field with fairly wide scope 
for geological meditation. My decision to deal with the natural history of terrains 
surrounding the Sydney area is based mainly on the fact that except for palaeontological 
researches the Trlassic rocks, during the first third of this century, were largely 
neglected; and since that time, few noteworthy pieces of work have been done upon 
them. In this latter category are particularly to be mentioned two Investigations upon 
the Stratigraphy and Structure of the Hawkesbury and Narrabeen Series. These were 
conducted for purposes of applied geology, but have yielded a great deal of geological 
data from which, when made available to the general reader, many trends of geological 
research can develop. I refer to work carried out upon — 

(a) oil and gas possibilities in the Hawkesbury-Hunter sector, 

(b) the geology of a site for the Warragamba Dam in connection with the 
Sydney Water Supply. 

The results of these researches have thrown into relief our inadequate knowledge of 
much of the geology of the Sydney Basin. 

The main purposes of this address may be stated to be as follows: 

(a) To discuss several aspects of Triassic geology (somewhat arbitrarily 
5 selected), stressing the Hawkesbury Sandstone. 

( h ) To record the writer’s personal observations and views. 

(c) In particular, to lay emphasis upon the environmental conditions attending 

; ’ sedimentation during Narrabeen and Hawkesbury times. 

1 f ' (d) To review some of the later tectonic and physiographic history of the 
Sydney Bhsln. 

(e) To indicate some of the many problems awaiting solution, 

1 (/) Above all, to endeavour to awaken a greater local interest In the study of 

Sediments than now exists. ' 


1 ft' is biped that this paper may assist geologists, professional and amateur, including 
those 1 Who 1 teach in colleges and schools, who may require some kind of cohspeetus of 
Tri&sic problems,’ ’ Much of the Information in this address has been colled from 

[ ' author grajtsfully acknowledge* financial help from * the Comm<mweiatV^ 

Orant in connection with this work. 
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sources not readily accessible to many who have an interest in the geology of the 
Sydney Basin. Many observations recorded have been made by the author in recant 
months and parUy all through his geological career, as Sydney District geology ha® 
been a continuing interest since his student days, when many items were studied in a 
somewhat immature way. 

In connection with the two investigations mentioned above I am particularly 
indebted to — 

(a) an unpublished D.Sc. Thesis by Dr. H. G. Raggatt, and 
(?>) to 'Mr. L. L. Waterhouse, Dr. W. It. Browne and Mr. D. G. Moye for 
discussing some aspects of the geology of the Warragamba district (with 
kind approval of the Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage Board). 

Mr. Moye has kindly conducted me over some of this area. 

Two Science graduands of the University, Messrs. B. P. Webb and P. B. Andrews, 
have assisted me considerably in field work, and the results of some work carried out by 
them under my supervision have been freely drawn upon for this address. 

It is earnestly hoped that workers of the future, especially younger people, will 
devote attention to some of the many geological secrets bound up with the Triassic 
System of Central Eastern New South Wales, 

The Narrabeen Series. 

STRATIGRAPHY. 

H. G. Raggatt (1938) has traced the geological investigation of the Narrabeen Series, 
referring to the work and writings of Clarke, Wilkinson, David, Carne, Harper, Dun, 
Walton and Bonney, Etheridge, Walkom, Willan, Culey and G&rretty. His own important 
contribution (based upon superior field work) embodies the establishment of a detailed 
stratigraphy for the Narrabeen SerieB in the Gosfoi d-Wyong region, a correlation of this 
standard section with other districts in the Sydney Basin, and (in addition to other 
matters) a discussion of the evolution of the region in Narrabeen time. 

Summarized, the stratigraphy of the Narrabeen Series in the Wyong-Gosford region, 
as established by Raggatt, is as follows: 


Upper Narrabeen 560 feet maximum thickness 

Middle Narrabeen 850 feet 

Lower Narrabeen 880 feet „ 


Total . . . . 2,290 feet 


One important criterion used in the subdivision has been the occurrence of two 
well-defined group-horizons of red. purple or chocolate coloured sediments, known (in 
previous decades) as the Chocolate Shales (upper horizon) and the Cupriferous Tuffs 
(lower untt). Raggatt puts the top of the Middle Narrabeen at the top of the Upper 
Red Beds, and the top of the Lower Narrabeen at the top of the Lower Red Beds. 

Observations bp the Author. 

In order to examine and compare the sedimentational environment of the Narrabeen 
rocks on either side of the central portion of the coastal outcrop of the Cumberland 
Basin, I have measured very detailed sections in the Avalon-Bilgola, and the Bulgo- 
Stairwell Parh-Coalcliff districts. Excellent, practically unweathered, sections can be 
obtained in these localities although the southern cliff sections are almost inaccessible 
in places and require a considerable amount of precarious climbing, Nevertheless 
magnificent exposures are to be seen, giving the whole of the Narrabeen at Coal Cliff, 
and the greater portion of it at Bulge and Undola. 

The Avalon-Newport sections were partly measured in the company of Professor 
Deo A, Cotton, while assisting him in directing field studies of the Geology 111 students 
of 1944. The southern sections were partly determined by Messrs. Webb and Andrews. 

The Vpper Norro&een in the Collarop* Avalon District . 

Several geologists have at various times made stratigraphical and mineralogical 
observations upon the Narrabeen strata of this area, but apart from Mias Coley’s work 
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(1933 and 1938) and certain palaeontological papers, little has been published* H. O. 
Raggatt states (in his thesis) that Mr. A. W. Atkinson carried out mapping in the 
region and was able to recognise the Mangrove Sandstone in the Pittwater area. (The 
Mangrove Sandstone is a prominent marker-bed in the Wyong region.) 

Sections at Gareel Head and Bilffola Head , — In the cliff faces to the north of Avalon 
the Upper Narrabeen is well exposed, and its relations to the Hawkesbury Series satis- 
factorily displayed. A very careful instrumental survey of the cliff section north of St. 
Michael's Cave revealed the following general stratigraphy of the Upper Narrabeen, 
beginning at the base of the Hawkesbury Sandstone. 


Thickness 
in feet. 

Group A. Sandy shales and flaggy sandstone 90 

Group B. Massive sandstone 46 

Group C. Rhythmically banded shales and sandstones . . 35 

Group D. Second massive sandstone band 42 

Group E. Rhythmic sandy shales and shales 33 


These groups of rocks were seen to be characteristic of a good deal of the region. 
It was noted, however, that as one traced the series southward the group-horizons marked 
C and D united to form a fairly uniform section, chiefly medium-grained, and arenaceous. 
This unit could be traced easily through much of the country between Careel Head and 
Newport. The higher sandstone band, horizon B, could also be traced, and indeed was 
carefully mapped at Newport. This sandstone is evenly bedded, finely laminated, and 
occasionally cross-bedded. It often outcrops in large freestone beds and has been largely 
quarried. The sandstone possesses a few thin bands of shale and a little shale-breccia, 
and some peculiar Ironstone nodules. It is immediately overlain by soft shaly sand- 
stones with notable slabs of fine sandstone about two feet thick. The main sandstone is 
exposed in the roadside quarry just above, and to the south of Bilgola Beach. From 
here it swings around through North Newport Head and is seen in a quarry above and 
north of Hillside Road. Farther south it has been mapped to the hill behind the 
Workers’ Educational Association property. It can be seen at intervals in the rounded 
hills near Warriewood, and thus is a useful datum. It will probably be found equivalent 
to the Mangrove Sandstone. 


At the track to St. Michael s Cave horizon D gives the following detailed section: 


Brown sandstone, with little current bedding and honeycomb weathering . . 
Lenses of conglomerate with pebbles up to 5 inches, but averaging 2 inches 

lenses mostly 2 chains long and 2 feet thick 

Rhythmically bedded sediment : 


Shale 

. . 3 

feet 

Sandstone 

. . 1 

foot 

Shale 

. . 3 

feet 

Sandstone . . 

. . 2 

feet 

Shale 

.. 1 

foot 

Sandstone 

11 feet 

Shale - 

. . 1 

foot 

Pebbly ironstone 

. * 24 feet 


Horizon E gave the following details: 

Fine laminated sandstone, with sweeping current-bedding, “stump” and “rt!T 

structure, honeycomb weathering .... 

Rhythmic alternating sandy shale and sandstone : 


Shale ... .. v 2 feet 

Sandstone * .. 2 feet 

Shale S feet 

Sandstone .. 1 foot 

Shale 3 feet Climatically gened. 

Sandstone 4 feet * 

Shale .. .. .. 3 feet 

Sandstone f feet 


Shale » . - . . . . * • * * • + I foot . 

Sandstone .. . .. .. .. .. .. 4 feet 

. (Some graded bedding present.) 


15 feet 
11 feet 


15 feet 


• feet 


*4 feel 
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Below Horizon E, the following are the details: 

Fine laminated sandy shale with plant remains . . • 5 feet 

Purplish sandstone with odd shale fragments and swlrl*marks 1 foot 

Alternation of purplish sandstone and shale 4 feet 

Coarse sandstone with washouts and pockets of carbonaceous shale 3 feet 

Fine sandstone with a little purplish shale -breccia. Ripple-mark well developed 6 feet 

Clay shale , X foot 

Fine black shales with good ripple-mark and plant remains 20 feet 

Fine shaly sandstone with ripple-mark , . . . 0 feet 

Red climatically banded sandstone 2 feet 

Flaky sandy shale 10 feet 

Swirl -marked shale 2 feet 

Fine current bedded shaly sandstone 8 feet 

Black shale * 1 foot 

Ripple marked laminated sandstone 2 feet 

Fine sandy shale with plant remains 3 feet 

Black sandstone and ironstone nodules 2 feet 

Worm-tracks In quartzltlc sandstone 3 feet 

Rhythmic sandy shale 4 feet 

Ironstone shales 1 foot 

Sandstones and shales 2 feet 

Fine laminated sandstone 4 feet 

Shaly sandstone with cylindrical sandeasts 3 feet 


The section is completed by measuring the rhythmic sandstone-shale group at 
Bilgola which underlie the “aandcast structures”, thus: 


Ironstone 8 inches 

SancUtone 10 inches 

Shale . 2 inches 

Sandstone 12 inches 

Shale with carbonate of Fe 3 Inches 

Current -bedded sandy shale . . 9 Inches 

Sandstone 4 inches 

Shale 4 inches 

Sandstone 2 inches 

Shale 8 inches 

Sandstone 10 inches 


Fine ripple-marked purplish sandstone 

Total Upper Narrabeen 

Chocolate shales (Middle Narrabeen). 

Three horizons need further amplification: 


6 feet 
10 feet 
3B0 feet 


(a) The massive sandstone, Horizon D, is beautifully current-bedded and in a 
specimen to be seen near St. Michael's track the most delicately developed current- 
bedding may be studied. The specimen is 12 feet long by 4 feet, by about 2 feet thick. 

Pour separate layers of current-bedded character bespeak the capricious acts of 
vigorous but spasmodic currents. Some of the cross bedding is of the type due to 
contemporaneous erosion of topset beds. One wedge-section, however, shows what is 
rare in the Sydney District, viz,, a complete double-curved series of laminae in the 
sandstone. 


(6) The massive sandstones often have their continuity broken by conglomerates 
which possess variable grainsize up to five inches. Many pebbles, about 2 inches in 
diameter, are of red Jasper, green jasperold rock, volcanic rocks, quartz and black chert. 
The matrix is gritty. 

Associated with the pebbles are Irregular fragments of ferruginous shale which have 
been carried along with the pebbles, deposited In current-bedded layers and gradually 
diminished by swirl action. 

(c) The abundance of vertical cylindrical and almost cylindrical sand-casts up to 
five Inches In length in a fine quartzitic carbonaceous sandstone below St. Michael's 
Cave (see str&tigraphical table) is a notable occurrence. These intriguing structures 
are due to the preservation of casts in sand of the numerous reed-roots which grew in 
a swamp. Further south isolated larger reed-casts of ironstone are found. This 
horizon Is traceable for a fair distance along the Careel Head sector, and is to be distin- 
guished from the worm-track horizon, which is stratigraphically above it. The latter 
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Is traceable southward right to Long Reef, and has proved a useful indicator in the 
PJttwater-CoJJaroy region. 

Problems of the Sedimentary Environment . — in seeking to Interpret the sections 
a long the Avalon-Newport coast and thus arrive at some idea of the evolving Narraheen 
Basin, one finds the following types of environment are required: 

First, there were mostly copious supplies of slightly ferruginous fine-grained sand 
which was deposited at shallow depths, and extensively ripple-marked. Some of the 
ripple-structures were exposed to the air, then overwhelmed by mud, which in turn 
was cracked by drying-out and filled in with sand again. 

Secondly, at frequent intervals, coarse shingle of jasper, etc., was supplied, and with 
this material came red-ironstone and shaly iron-oxide which had been developed In a 
quiet basin, because of the fine texture exhibited. 

Thirdly, current-bedding was developed in non-ripple-marked sandstone where lack 
of strength of current and capricious direction-changing were the order of the day. 

Fourthly, a frequent rhythmic control of climate and partly of lithology must 
have operated from the many rhythmic sediments which are more sandy than shaly. 

Fifthly, a delicate control in the production of the rhythmic fine clay-shale and fine 
sandstone is Called for at Bilgola South. 

All these demands during Upper Narrabeen sedimentation immediately give us a 
measure of the partial problem of explaining the changing environment in a depositional 
area which was some distance from any shore. Further considerations about these 
matters will be given below. 

The Sections at Coal Cliff and Vndola . — A general section was measured by John 
Mackenzie (1897) at Coal Cliff, which gives a thickness of 939 feet for the Narrabeen 
Series. The cliffs above the classic place of discovery of coal by Bass and Flinders 
give a splendid section. The whole of the cliff face is unstable, however, and is much 
cut by joints and faults. Due to alternations of shales and heavy sandstones, the region 
is dangerous, and the roadway (Prince’s Highway) below is in constant danger of 
subsidence. Already several major slips have occurred and occasional serious rock-falls 
have taken place. The weaker shales overlain by great vertical sections of heavy 
sandstone have been undercut by erosion, necessitating strengthening by the erection of 
brick and stone retaining walls. 

The following is the detailed section determined by Messrs. Webb and Andrews 
and the writer: 


Lower Narrabeen. 

Lower Chocolate Shales. 

Chemically rhythmic greeninh and purple shales with about 20 lenses 

of calcareous tuff (see detailed description) 70 feet 

Typical finely -bedded, mostly chocolate-coloured, shales with greenish 

tuff, and slightly sandy phases 40 feet 

Lower chemically rhythmic horizon 30 feet 

Chocolate shales, greenish tuffs, and fine brownish sandstone . . . , 30 feet 


170 feet 


These rocks form a sloping section between more or less vertical cliff sections of 
Lower Narrabeen and overlying Middle Narrabeen. Away from the cliffs these Lower 
Chocolate Shales and associated rocks form a marked step in the topography due to easy 
weathering. They are also responsible for the great amphitheatre in the topography of 
Stan well Park. Particularly due to their faulted and pointed condition have they been 
easily eroded. They are fairly constant in total thickness, and actually thicker than in 
the Heathcote Bore farther north and close to the areas of thickening Narrabeen Series. 

The nature of rhythmic banding in the Chocolate Shales and Tuffs should be 
investigated. This feature is found on the all but inaccessible cliffs above Bulgo shore. 
Here there are seventeen lenses of bluish rock, which under the microscope is seen to 
be calcareous tuff. The lenses are about 3 to 6 feet long with general thickness of 
5 inches* but up to a maximum of 10 inches. These lenses alternate with and are 
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embedded in chocolate shale and greenish fine tuff* They indicate a nicely balanced 
repetition of supply of materials and chemical control in an undisturbed aone of 
sedimentation. 


Lower Narrabeen (continued). 

Massive yellow sandstone with conglomerate In coarse lenses. Some 

current-bedding present 

Bluish shnlo and lenses of tuff 

Conglomerate with current-bedding, passing into sandstone. Hard ironstone 

lenses and wash-outs present 

Weak shale zone 

Shale with ironstone 

Shale with plant remains 

Sandstone with current -bedding 

Shale (bluish) 

Massive sandstone with some current-bedding 


120 feet 
25 feet 

20 feet 
10 feet 
25 feet 
8 feet 
1 0 feet 
0 feet 
45 feet 


Total for Lower Narrabeen 439 feet 


It is easy to correlate and compare certain horizons between Undola and Coal Cliff. 
Thus the lower conglomerates at Bulgo and Undola are coarser than at Coal Cliff. They 
have pebbles up to 9 Inches in diameter, and there is a greater amount of strong 
current structure. Coarse graded bedding amongst the pebbles is seen, and there is a 
marked band of intraformatlonal breccia a little less than halfway down from the top 


of the main conglomerate horizon. 

Middle Narrabeen (at Undola). 

Upper Chocolate Shales with a little blue shale 45 feet 

Purplish grits 10 feet 

Pine laminated sandstone and tuff 20 feet 

Shales 45 feet 

Rhythmic alternations of strong sandstone and shale . . . . 300 feet 

Massive sandstone 12 feet 

Sandstone with current-bedding and shaly layers 25 feet 


Total 4G7 feet 

In this series the most notable feature is the rugged outcrop of the 300 feet of sand- 
stone and associated shaly layers. Sometimes heavy conglomerate lenses occur, and 
also large fragments of shale are associated with the conglomerates at their base. 

The Upper Chocolate Shales, so well exposed on the hilltops near the summit of 
Bald Hill, show several white bands of clay-shale, and some narrow breccias. 

The 20-foot laminated sandstone weathers spheroidally and is strongly developed in 
the southern part of National Park. In the sandstone at the base of the Middle Narrabeen 
above Undola Head a beautiful section of textural interest was noted. This showed no 
less than sixteen units of current-bedded phases overlying one another in sequence. The 
false bedding had very fine texture and the average thickness of the inclined units was 
eight inches, 

Upper Narrabeen . — These rocks are best studied on the summit of the hills above 
Undola Head, and also at Garie and Burning Palms Beach areas. They can be seen also 
in the National Park. They vary greatly in thickness and it is suggested that some 


extensive washouts have diminished their thickness considerably. 

The succession below the Hawkesbury Sandstone is as follows: 

Transitional but fairly massive sandstone (yellowish) 9 feet 

Shaly sandstones with current-bedding and lenses of conglomerate 20 feet 

Massive sandstone . . . . 0 feet 

Shale layers In sandstone 10 feet 

Reddish yellow sandstone with much iron -oxide and lenses of tuff 30 feet 


Total 76 feet 


It will be seen that the Upper Narrabeen has thinned greatly as compared with the 
$orth side of the eastern Cumberland Basin. However, one notes a resemblance between 
the Bllgola sandstone and one of the sandstones at Stanwell Park. 
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The Sedimentary Environment. 

Pull details of measured sections have been given above In order that some discussion 
may be made of environmental factors during the accumulation of various phases of the 
series. 

It is clear that one of the most significant sedimentary attributes of the present 
central coastal strip of the Narrabeen Series is the rhythmic character of the sequence. 

A major rhythm is indicated in the succession of — 

(1) Sandstone , shales with subordinate conglomerates and tuffs. 

(2) Lower Red Beds. 

(2) Sandstones, shales and conglomerates. 

(4) Upper Red Beds. 

(5) Sandstones, sandy shales, conglomerates and tuffs. 

Pronounced rhythms of the second order are commonly developed in many levels 
of the sequence, while what may be termed rhythms of the third order are seen where 
line lithological and textural features are repeated over and over again in an otherwise 
broadly uniform horizon. This indicates the transporting agencies and the controls in 
the sedimentary area have fluctuated rather regularly, 

The whole question of the changing physical environment through the Narrabeen 
Basin is not being discussed here. Such a grand theme has been ably presented by 
Raggatt although an extension of his observations and his discussion would be greatly 
welcomed by students interested in the evolution of the Triasaic Period in New South 
Wales, 

For the purpose of this address (which stresses the local field, to some extent) the 
following cyclic controls may be envisaged: 

(a) Tectonic movements in both the areas of supply and of accumulation. 

(6) Stream behaviour in the supply of sediment to lacustrine areas. 

(c) Chemical changes and cycles in the waters of deposition, particularly with 
regard to zones with calcareous development. 

(d) Climatic cycles — particularly in relation to (a) colour of sediments, (ft) 
manner of transport (aeolian or aqueous), and (c) volume of river waters. 

That each of these controls has fluctuated in its incidence and intensity is clear. 

Apart from the rhythmic character so persistent in the series, a fairly marked 
variety of environments is also indicated. Conglomeratic deposits with coarse current- 
bedding and irregular shale breccias point to a swift-flowing medium in deltaic areas. 
Thus fluviatile action Is strongly represented. 

The content of true tuff and of partly redistributed tuff, seen in the Upper and 
Lower Narrabeen, indicates a volcanic environment from time to time. But in the 
absence of massive volcanic rocks or of any disturbance in the tuffs, it Is clear that 
we have to visualize freely falling material derived from places distant from the scene 
of sedimentation. 

Transitional environments are indicated in many places, e.g., where coarse 
conglomerates up to 4 feet thick gradually merge into fine laminated sandstones with 
discordant current-bedded relationships. 

Then again, some of the fine ashen-coloured clayB in amongst the sandstone may be 
due to accumulation of fine material blown by wind on to shallow delta zones. 

In the areas under review, the vertical variation is quite remarkable when one 
considers the significance of changing textural and lithological types. The lateral 
variation is also noteworthy, but careful mechanical analyses would probably show that 
the variation of significant minerals was fairly systematic and not statistically random 
(cf. Allen, 1945). 

In the rocks under discussion the cross- or current-bedding is often beautifully and 
finely drawn, but discontinuous. At other times it is of rather coarse texture and 
continuous. These two types indicate, respectively, the operation of— 

(a) active, but not voluminous, currents that have oscillated in their positions 
in the delta area; 
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(6) strong currents of fairly constant volume and direction which have built up 
the uniform-slope type of foreset lamination. 

On the whole the current-bedding in the Narrabeen Series does not show a notice- 
able preferred orientation tor the direction of dip of the layers, but the greatest 
frequency of dip was towards the interval south to south-east. 

The local lm persistence of many lithologic types and the relatively common occur- 
rence of scour-and-flll relationships, especially near Bulgo, Indicate conditions of varying 
current strength and fluctuation in the water-body controlling precipitation of sediment 

Since a considerable portion of the shaly layers of the Narrabeen, especially the 
Lower and Middle Stages, shows complete leaching (even in core samples that have not 
been exposed to weathering), it is suspected that derivation has been from pre-existing 
sedimentary material. 

The Heavy or Resistant Mineral Suites . — The only analytical work done upon the 
mineralogical content of the Narrabeen Series is that by Alma G. Culey (1932). This 
work was of a pioneering kind, and worthy of much commendation, because of the 
comprehensiveness of the investigation, and the sound sedimentary principles evinced 
in the account given. From this study Miss Culey has been able to determine a numerous 
mineralogical content, and to make certain deductions which are summarized below. 

The minerals determined in the Narrabeen-Pittwater and Garie^Coal Clift districts 
were as follows: Chalcopyrite, magnetite, pyrite, picotlte, anatase, rutile, zircon, apatite, 
rhombohedral carbonate, ilmenite, tourmaline, barytes, biotite, muscovite, quartz, felspar. 

The later work by Culey (1938) upon the mineralogy of the Upper Permian sediments 
led her to observe the possibility of some of the Narrabeen Series having been produced 
by the re-distribution of Permian sediment. This conception is in agreement with the 
evidence of complete leaching already mentioned. 

An interesting feature of Narrabeen mineralogy is the presence of several minerals 
in the authigenic condition. The three forms of titanium oxide, rutile, brookite and 
anatase all occur in this way. 

The development of a wide variety of minerals in sediments, allegedly by 
authigenic growth, raises a rather knotty problem. It throws into relief the complicated 
nature of the chemical and physical reactions that go on in ground waters 
at fairly low temperatures. Many minerals recorded as authigenic are of complex 
composition, with many atomB present. The marshalling of these at various times in 
sedimentary environments presents a problem that has hardly been treated in anything 
like a full and satisfactory manner by petrographers. The possible effect of hydro- 
thermal waters in helping the genesis of resistant minerals in sediments has been 
discussed fairly fully, but it is clear from the wealth of data that a great variety of 
minerals can be authigenically produced by groundwater action after deposition. It 
should be the aim of those investigating any terrain to look for any possible correlations 
between nature of authigenic minerals, nature of probable provenance of the sediments, 
and the hydrological history of the sediment, as far as it is possible to determine. 

In discussing this analytical mineralogical work (while in no way under-estimating 
the great value of the investigation) it must be pointed out, in respect of any analyses 
of our sedimentary rocks, that conclusions about provenance and sedimentational environ- 
ment cannot be rigidly based on the examination of individual specimens from many 
areas. A large number of specimens of the same horizon in a fairly restricted lateral 
interval should be analysed before frequency-values can be used for correlative purposes 
in a great basin of deposition. The full statistical analysis is really essential if a 
complete picture is to be obtained of the changing environment of deposition, and the 
variation of supply of certain assemblages of minerals. The very important implication 
of the post-depositional instability of some minerals hitherto regarded as Infallible 
indices Also gives a warning about the subtleties bound up with correlation and inter* 
pretation of heavy mineral data (this last matter has recently been stressed In another 
place, Osborne, 1944, 34). 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE BED BEOS OF THE NABBABEBW SJBBIES. 

No feature of the Narrabeen Series, taken as a whole, Is so vividly remembered by 
geologists and others who have observed this terrain, than the occurrence of the red, 
purple or chocolate-coloured horizons, generally of shaly character* These rocks impart a 
special scenic quality to landscapes where vegetation has not been strongly established* 
as for example on actively-eroded slopes and cliffs. Quarries in the Red Beds also are 
of distinctive appearance. 

The occurrence of a red or purplish colouration in sediments has always intrigued 
geologists and the traditional view for a considerable period was to regard such 
coloured sediments as indicators of arid or semi-arid climates (desert conditions in 
extreme cases) in the distributive provinces whence the sediments were derived. 

It was considered that the conditions existing in warm, arid regions would allow 
the development of abundant haematite rather than the persistence of pale-coloured 
carbonate of Iron and other ferrous compounds. Reducing agents in a well vegetated 
environment would maintain reduction and preclude red colouration. 

In later years more careful study of the problem, coupled with observations on 
colours in modern soils and sediments, has led to recognition of the fact that red 
colouration may be developed in several ways, thus representing varied environments in 
regions both of erosion and of accumulation. 

The question of the red condition being absent at time of deposition and subsequently 
produced by oxidation, has received attention from several workers. Quite a number 
of cases are known where greyish and greenish shales (in bore cores, for example) 
have turned red on exposure. 

The stratigraphy of the Narrabeen Series proclaims a frequently recurring control 
that produced red or chocolate-coloured sediment. While many minor layers occur, two 
main horizons outweigh all others in importance, and their stratigraphical positions have 
been broadly known for a long time. Actually, although the Lower have been called the 
Cupriferous Tuffs, the presence of copper compounds has been responsible for either 
bright blue or green tints in patchy development, or a dull brownish colour in the case 
of metallic material. It seems quite unnecessary to link the purplish colouration causally 
with the presence of copper compounds in these beds. Perhaps underlying the assembling 
of copper in the sediments were some processes that helped to stamp the red character 
on much of the so-called cupriferous shale, 

Narrabeen rocks with ferrous compounds have green and greyish colours and 
alternate with the red beds. It is not always a case of the red beds containing more 
iron than the paler strata, but that the proportion of Fe 3 0* to FeO is greater in the 
former, 

A review of some papers on Red Beds is pertinent here, in order to give a setting 
to the Narrabeen problem. Although some of these writings date back a considerable way, 
many valid and significant statements are to be found in them. 

Tomlinson (1916) in one of the earliest theoretical and exhaustive contributions* 
was of the opinion that the bulk of the red colouration came from ferruginous residual 
soils. He visualised mechanical sediments of fine residual material, and also red-coated 
sand grains, being swept down as stream deposits into basins of accumulation. This 
was the picture for the red beds of western U.S.A. He suggested the periodic develop- 
ment of red beds was related to climatic and topographic changes dependent on orogenic 
episodes. He stressed the possibility of the retention of the red colour in sediments 
deposited in, but not derived from, an arid or semi-arid region. 

G. E. Dorsey (1926), in dealing with the Triassic of eastern U.S.A., emphasised the 
contrast between the presence of ferric oxide (with associated water-content) as an 
ingredient of a sediment, and the actual occurrence of hydrated ferric oxide (turgite) 
and anydrous ferric oxide (haematite) both of which are red and impart colouration 
to formations, Dorsey thought that the essential controls operating in the accumulation 
of red beds (of primary pigmentation) were— 

(1) The development of ferric oxide by rock decomposition and disintegration. 
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(2) The production of red soil and dust In a well-drained environment that is 
generally humid and warm (tropical to sub-tropical) by dehydration of 
ferric compounds. 

(3) The deposition of reddish sediment in an environment devoid of abundant 
reducing agencies, particularly the absence of organic material expected in 
marine territory. 

He thus concluded that red beds are mostly continental in origin. He opposed an 
origin for red beds that assumed complete marine location, because of the attendant 
reduction performed by decayed organic material, 

Twenhofel (1939) in his survey of the problem says; 

"the weight of opinion at the present time refers them (he.. Red Beds) to 
deposition in either a continental environment or an environment bearing 
some close relation to the sea. 

. . , red residual soils are considered the provenance of most of the Red Beds 
of which the sediments were red at the time of deposition. . . . 

. . The most favourable condition for deposition and preservation of colour of 
red sediments on land areas lies between the extremes of some degree of 
moderate rainfall and semi-aridity under relatively high temperature 
conditions.” 

In dealing with the red beds of the Trias-Jura of the Rocky Mountain area, Branson 
(1927) postulated a marine origin for the greater part of the terrain, basing his decision 
upon the associated sedimentary features which were persistent and characteristic of 
marine deposition. 

Some non-marine red beds were the result of continental conditions, these having 
much less regularity in their associated sedimentary attributes, 

ReesJde (1929), In discussing the work of Branson, concludes that a sub-aeolian 
origin is to be attributed to a large part of the terrain. 

P. E. Raymond (1927) also dealt with the red beds of the Eastern States. Bringing 
to bear a critical approach, Including the consideration of the life of various periods 
concerned, he concluded that humid, rather than arid, conditions were requisite for red 
beds, which should accumulate rapidly. Like others at the time of his writing (about 
20 years ago), he drew attention to the limited knowledge of the origins and functions 
of the main iron compounds in sediments. The last two decades have not provided 
much new information about the iron compounds that will solve the red bed problems. 
R. D. Reed (1929), in his comprehensive account of the Sespe Formation, in California, 
traversed the question of red colouration, and inclined to the view of primary red colour 
and development in a subsiding basin, not continually under the water, but fed by large 
streams. He was opposed to a "desert” or "aridity” criterion of formation. 

Coming now to the problem of the Narrabeen Bods, we derive help from the literature, 
but the significant features which give some individuality to these red beds: 

(1) The colour is frequently deep purplish. This is not quite the normal 
colouration in other sediments. 

(2) The great area of development; these red beds are present from the Lower 
Illawarra in the south-west along the western and northern margins of the 
Basin, and (on the evidence of bores) through all the central part of the 
Basin. 

Red beds similar to the paler varieties of the Sydney Basin occur in the 
Lome Basin, north of Taree, and even further extended areas of develop- 
ment are known. 

(8) The shales are very evenly textured, having a fairly uniform set of charac- 
ters, such as Sp, Or., fracture, plasticity, etc. Further, through the whole of 
the areas of outcrop, the shales show, in the partially weathered condition, 
a uniform patchy partial reduction of the iron, in the intensely oxidized 
(or dehydrated) mass. This property indicates uniformity of reaction to 
ktttamorphtc action over a great area. 
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(4) The rhythmic or recurrent mode of development is characteristic of large 
areas* 

(5) The associated Narrabeen sediments often are in contrast with the shales, 
and with one another, text urally and lithologically. 

(6) As recorded above, the Lower Chocolate Shales are marked by a beautiful 
cyclic deposition of lenses of calcareous rock alternating with the fine shale. 
Microscopic examination of this rock shows that it is a very fine 
re-dlstributed tuff with much basic content, the cementing-medium being 
calcite and/or siderite. 

At this stage the writer wishes to stress his belief that the red colour was original 
in the whole of the horizons he has studied. This was borne in on me after examining 
the cores of the Narrabeen Series at Warragaraba. A certain amount of deepening of the 
purple or chocolate colour no doubt has followed exposure, but the pigmentation was 
effected before the accumulation of the Hawkesbury sandstone. To postulate wholesale 
exposure of the Narrabeen series by uplift of the Basin would lead to tectonic difficulties. 
The Narrabeen Lake was a very extensive structure which underwent subsidence probably 
at a very steady rate, as indicated by the resistant mineral suites in several regions. To 
produce red colour in pale sediments by exposure of the sediment would involve several 
oscillations of the whole basin, with much the same amplitude of movement. For this 
to be conducted synchronously so as to control sedimentation in various sectors of the 
Basin, raises great difficulty. 

Chemical Composition . — Three analyses of typical shale are given below: 


TABUS 1. 



A. 

B 

C. 

8iO, 

86-42 

38*08 

49*48 

A 1,0, 

81-48 

28 00 

38*92 

Fe,0, 

15-60 

14*30 

JLn.ii 

FeO 

0*46 

0*98 


M#0 

0 86 

0*30 

ate. 

CftO 

0-60 

0*15 

0 12 

Na,0 

0-24 

0-08 

0*10 

K,0 

0 09 

0*18 

0*44 

H,04 

30*10 

10*88 

12*88 

H,Q— 

3-77 

3*60 

1*49 

CO. 


0*22 

— 

HO, 

2-24 

2*05 

2-20 

P.0, 

0-12 

0-06 

0-07 

MnO 

; o*o2 

0-04 

tr. 

80, 

0-18 

0 01 

ate. 

Cl 

012 

Olfi 

tr. 

Cr,0» 

— 

0 06 

— 

MO 

— 

0*01 


CuO 

— 

0*11 

■ — 

BaO 

— 

tf. 

— 

ZrO, 

— 

001 

— 

0-068-Ft8, 

— 

0*00 

— 

CoO, FbO, ZnO, F, SrO, LiO,. . 

- — 

ah®. 

— 


00*78 

00*01 

— 

Lew 0 for Cl . . 

0*02 

0*04 

— 


99-76 

09*87 

100*26 


A, Chocolate fttude, Heteiwtmrgh, N.8.W. Ann. Rtpt. Itepi. Mint*, N.8. IT., 1017, p, 102. 

B, Chocolate Shale, Urn IU»f, near Sydney, IT.S.W. J. Hop. 8oc. NSW., XL, 1006, 


p. 155. 

C. Shale, Cartel Bay, Ptttwater. Ann. JfapL Jtept. Min**. NJS.W., 1916, p. 228. 

It will be noted that the analyses are not those of igneous rocks, and therefore the 
rather traditional view held for so long by Sydney geologists that the rod beds were 
essentially tuffs must be discarded. Certainly some volcanic material Is present. 
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In concluding this section, the writer would point out an acute difficulty about these 
enigmatical beds. This is the necessity for postulating geological conditions that could 
provide transport and the spreading-out of fine material over thousands of square miles, 
with the retention of a uniformity of texture and colour, and a fairly even base and 
upper surface in most areas. 

The problem of supply alone is formidable, for it seems to lead one to assume that 
climatic cycles produced red regollth in the whole of the environs of the Narrabeen 
Basin, so that a constancy of lithological type and an equivalence of climatic variation 
was maintained at several stages in the evolution of the Narrabeen sub-system. 

We realize, therefore, that a first-line problem awaits solution. It will need to be 
tackled by the employment of modern methods of sedimentology and geochemistry. 
Comparative studies upon modern red residual deposits will help, but a great deal of 
field work is still needed to detect the possible occurrence of significant chemical and 
climatic rhythms in the thicker units of the chocolate-coloured types. 

Tine Hawkksbuby Sandstone. 

(Hawkesbury Series.) 

INTRODUCTION. 

From the earliest days of the colony of New South Wales the Hawkesbury Sand- 
stone has figured more or lesB conspicuously in the everyday life of many inhabitants 
of Sydney and surrounding country. This has been on account of its dominant place 
in the scenery, and of its great Importance, In earlier days, as a building stone and 
general engineering material. Even in spite of the coming of modern methods of 
building and road construction, the Hawkesbury Sandstone still enjoys a considerable 
measure of usefulness in various minor ways, such as for foundations, garden ornamenta- 
tion, and the building of balustrades and abutments. 

The ubiquitous outcropping of the sandstone in the Sydney Basin, producing sterile, 
rugged country, the relative simplicity of its mineral constitution, and for the most part. 
Its monotonous lithological character and texture have, in the last few decades, produced 
an indifference toward, and almost a contempt for this rock series on the part of local 
geologists, except for one or two notable researches dealing with fauna and flora, and 
a vital geologi co-engineering investigation already referred to above. 

One can understand the development of this kind of apathy since any extended 
researches into the origin of the Hawkesbury Sandstone would involve long and patient 
work by the methods of sedimentary petrography. Little work of this character haB 
been done here and there are very limited opportunities to obtain training in Australia 
in such fields of research. 

Further, with the limited number of geologists working in New South Wales, there 
has been little chance in past years, and especially in the early portion of the century, 
to devote much time to Triassic problems since pressing investigations upon the Coal 
Measures and other resources of the State have occupied the attention of governmental 
and to some extent of academic geologists for a long time. Then it is hardly necessary 
to say that igneous and metamorphic rocks attract the young researcher more readily 
than do sediments and in general provide better research-dividends. 

A BRIEF CHRONOLOGICAL ACCOUNT OF GEOLOGICAL INVESTIGATION OF THE HAWKESBURY 
SANDSTONE (MAINLY SINCE 1860). 

To assist any workers of the future who may wish to carry out research upon some 
aspects of the Hawkesbury Sandstone, this brief account may be of use, as no connected 
summary of progress of work upon the Hawkesbury Series is available. (Forty years 
ago R, S. Bonney (now Mr. Justice Bonney) carried out much work on the Triassic 
rocks of the Sydney region, but unfortunately his main results were never published. 
I have had the opportunity of seeing Bonney's microscope slides and a synoptic statement 
of his Triassic work). 

In the present paper it is not proposed to refer to all the early scientific writings 
in which the Hawkesbury Sandstone is mentioned. In some of these the statements have 
little value. However, before taking the period about 1660 when the distinguished 
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W. B. Clarke wrote an account of this formation; it will be advisable to record comments 
of some early visitors to these shores. (It must not be forgotten that in three important 
monographs of the Geological Survey of New South Wales, and In a famous Fresidental 
Address by Professor David something of an historical approach to the subject of 
Triassic geology is provided. Further, Morrison (1903) also gave selected bibliographies 
on the early Triassic researches; however, nothing comprehensive has been attempted.) 

Darwin (1844, 1846), in the account of his visit to New South Wales in 1836, noted 
the following: 

(a) The glistening of the sandstone. He says: “I was surprised at observing 
that, in some specimens, nearly all the grains of quarts were so perfectly 
crystallized with brilliant facets that they evidently had not in their 
present form been segregated in any previously existing rock/' 

(l>) The current-bedding, which he ascribed to gigantic ripples on the sea 
floor, later truncated by wave action and covered by horizontal material. 

(c) Shale fragments in the sandstone which he considered had been partly 
consolidated and broken up by currents. 

(d) A regional dip in the sandstone plateau surface which is approximately 
parallel to the dip of the sandstone. 

(e) That the sandstones at Lapstone Hill represent the original boundary of 
the deposit. 

(/) The great gorges of the Blue Mountains are to be attributed partly to 
original submarine spaces between banks of sediment, later partly 
excavated. 

J. D. Dana (1849) made some references to the sandstone which he examined while 
visting Australia in 1840. He called it the “Sydney Hocks". 

J. B. Jukes (^847) visited Australia and travelled with Clarke, mainly on horseback, 
making some observations that impress one nowadays, when one realizes the disadvantages 
they experienced in the difliculty of travelling and the absence of geological knowledge 
of the colony. Jukes described the sandstone as 700-800 feet thick, and resembling the 
Millstone Grit. The occurrence of shale partings and the variable texture were recorded. 

Although the descriptions and classification of the Mesozoic Hocks of New 
South Wales, given by W. B. Clarke in his “Remarks upon the Sedimentary Formations 
of New South Wales" (3rd Ed., 1870, and 4th Ed., 1878) are generally cited or quoted 
by workers reviewing Triassic geology, it is important to note the first connected 
account by Clarke of the Hawkesbury Sandstone is given in his "Southern Goldfields" 
(1860, p, 248) . Here he refers to them as Hawkesbury Rocks and includes a little shale 
at the top, in spite of his having already described the Wianamatta Beds. His account 
of the Hawkesbury embodies the following points: 

(a) Series consists of quartzose grits and sandstones 800-1,000 feet thick. 

(ft) Presence of pebbles of varied type, and also of mica, graphite and particles 
of titaniferous Iron. 

(c) "Much of the sand consists of crystalline quartz with facets that reflect the 
sunlight very brilliantly, making the ground full of sparkling points." 

(d) Presence of concretions, of seams of haematite and of much ferruginous 
content. 

(e) Occurrence of casts of ligneous matter, impressions of ferns and of fishes 
in brown shaly beds. 

(/) Structural arrangement includes fissured and jointed (particularly with 
strike N 10° E) horizontal or undulating layers. 

Clarke mentions that Sir Thomas Mitchell described the Hawkesbury Sandstone as 
producing "a world of sterility and stone-quarries". 

In the Sedimentary Formations (1878) the earlier information is amplified. He 
still calls them the Hawkesbury Rocks and refers again to the glistening sand grains 
and mentions imperfect crystals of quartz. He refers to the cement which may be 
ferruginous or argillaceous. He regards the muscovite and graphite as allogenic. He 
also mentions the false bedding. 
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Clarke thus laid a good stratigraphical and lithological foundation for the Triaasic, 
although this really was the outcome of a long and bitter controversy on the strati- 
graphical position of our productive coal measures. 

Shortly after the appearance of Clarke’s fourth edition of the “Sedimentary Forma- 
tions” several papers came from the pen of C. S. Wilkinson. The more important of 
these appeared in Mineral Products of New South Wales from year to year, but particu- 
larly in 1879 and again in 1882. 

In the latter year Wilkinson gave an excellent summary of New South Wales geology 
in the form of a chapter entitled “Notes on the Geology of New South Wales”. In this 
summary the Hawkesbury Series is dealt with comprehensively. It should be noted 
carefully that these papers of Wilkinson appeared prior to Tenison-Woods* long paper 
on the Hawkesbury Series. 

Wilkinson (in the 1879 and 1882 papers) initiated the view that the angular frag- 
ments and ill-assorted boulders sometimes seen in the Hawkesbury Sandstone were due 
to glacial action. He had to defend this theory, and always emphasized that Professor 
Julian Van Haast supported him. 

A summary of Wilkinson’s view on the Hawkesbury Sandstone is as follows: 

(а) Possesses variations in texture. 

(б) The current-bedding is in varying directions with angles up to 22° for the 
inclined laminae. 

(c) Iron oxide and black oxide of manganese present. 

(d) Patchy development of thin streaks and masses of coal. 

(e) Impersi stent shale beds up to 20 feet long and 20 feet thick, often passing 
into shale-breccia of glacial origin. 

(/) Imbricate structure in the shale fragments indicates water transport 
operating from the south-west. 

( g ) Master joints occurred which affected erosion, the chief direction of strike 
being north-north-east. 

(ft) The surface of the Hawkesbury Sandstone was contemporaneously eroded 
before the deposition of the Wianamatta. 

(j) The possibility of the sandstone having been derived from a western 
mountain range. 

This last observation was probably the first contribution to the question of proven- 
ance of the Hawkesbury Series. 

Considerable research was now applied to the local geology and the next step to be 
noted here was^the appearance of a long paper by Rev. J. E. Tenison-Woods (1882). The 
dominant theme in this monograph was the aeolian origin of the Hawkesbury Sandstone. 
Although Tenison-Woods eventually abandoned thiB theory, from an historical point of 
view it is important to summarize the results of his work at this stage. In this way the 
antecedents of later work are appreciated. It should be remembered also that his 
colleagues regarded him highly as a man and a geologist. 

The paper was certainly one of the most extended treatises that, had yet been 
presented on any sedimentary formation in New South Wales. The author traversed 
many aspects of the subject, stressing wind-agency wherever he could connect it with 
the particular attribute of the Hawkesbury Sandstone under discussion. He was the first 
to refer to “herring bone” structure, due to the association of opposed current-bedded 
layers. He showed extremely careful observation, but apparently gradually receded 
from employing a balanced deductive treatment of his data. 

I propose to quote extensively regarding Tenison-Woods* conclusions. He listed 
fourteen decisions which he had reached. They were as follows: 

X. That the Hawkesbury sandstone is a wind-blown formation, interspersed with 
lagoons and morasses, with impure peat. 

2. That there has been no upheaval, but rather a subsidence, which probably 
extends from the base of the range to the sea. 

8. That the peculiar lamination of the beds is due to the angle at which dry 
sand slips and rests when blown by the wind. 

B 
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4. Tile beds of ironstone represent vegetable matter destroyed in oxidising the 
iron, and this is why so few plant remains are found. 

6. The irregular layers of the sandstone formation probably represent what was 
a tranquil portion of the surface for a time, on which there may have been a 
vegetable growth now represented by ironstone bands. 

6. The smaller gravel may be wind-blown; the larger may have been derived 
from creeks. This is also the origin of the fragments of shale. The creeks 
have undermined them and broken them up. 

7, Conglomerates may have been derived from stony deserts, such as we have in 
the centre of Australia. They represent all the stones of a sandhill district 
from which the sand has been blown away. 

8. The precipitous cliffs of the Blue Mountains are the hard central cores of 
sandhills, the loose portions of which have been easily blown or washed 
away. 

9. That in all respects the sandstone is like many desert formations of the 
interior. 

10. That a large arid or desert region has existed in Australia in Mesozoic times, 
while to the north and north-west there was a Cretaceous sea. 

11. That this desert was terminated by the outpouring of vast quantities of 
volcanic rock, which altered the drainage and probably changed the climate. 

12. We have no means of knowing the eastern limits of this ancient desert, as 
there has been subsidence on that side. 

13. This formation differs but slightly from other and more extensive aerial ones 
in other countries, especially in Mexico, China, Arabia, etc. 

14. There is no evidence of ice-action, and all the physical features are against 
such a supposition. 

This monographic contribution to the Boyal Society of New South Wales was 
immediately taken up in reply by leaders in geological and general scientific thought at 
that time. 

C. S. Wilkinson (1882, pp. 91-97) discussed the fourteen points and opposed most of 
them. He attacked strongly the aeolian theory and gave as his testimony the view that 
the current-bedding was mostly aqueous, citing angles of rest for sands accumulated in 
air and in water, and referring to experiments. 

He placed his finger on a very weak spot in Tenison-Woods’ conclusions regarding 
the pebbles and gravel in the Hawkesbury Sandstone, and showed the great difficulties 
of provenance under the author's theory. In concluding his remarks he pointed out that 
he still held to the glacial origin of intraformational shale-breccias. 

Professor W. J. Stephens (1882, pp. 98-106) disagreed on the current-bedding issue, 
and supported a water-origin, pointing to the even character of the bedding, which 
suggested sub-aqueous control. Stephens made an ingenious suggestion that was really 
a compromise in the controversy of ''wind or water" origin. In deference to Tenison- 
Woods' emphasis of the grains of sand being rounded, he put forward the possibility of 
a great tongue of blown sand being available for discharge by water into a lake where 
stratification would take place. 

Professor Liversidge (1882, p. 106) took the view that the deposit was mainly sub- 
aqueous in development, and he was totally against the aeolian view. He thought the 
cementing material was largely argillaceous and felspathlc, and not hydrated silica, or 
hyalite, as earlier workers had suggested. 

In regard to consolidation of the sandstone terrain Liversidge was Inclined to 
attribute more to cementation than to pressure by overburden. 

For a few years little upon the structure of the sandstone was published, but several 
palaeontological papers appeared, and in one (1886) Professor Stephens described a 
Labyrinthodont from Cockatoo Island which he assumed was indicative of a warm 
climate at the time of its existence. 

In 1886 and 1887 C, S. Wilkinson contributed several articles on Sydney District 
geology, and referred the origin of the Hawkesbury Sandstone to a mostly freshwater f 
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environment in a great tidal estuary. He was quite convinced that the sculpture of the 
Blue Mountain region was due to water agencies. 

The first reference to contemporaneously contorted current-bedding appeared in 
1887 by T. W. E. David. He described the phenomenon as observed by him at Coogee 
Bay and suggested the possibility that the lateral thrust necessary for the structure may 
have been connected with glacial action. He stressed the need for further investigation. 

In 1891 H. G. Smith presented one of the earliest mineralogieal papers. He described 
barytes crystals from Marrickville. These measured 3" by and were stated as being 
"in the conglomerate that consists of boulders of shale and ironstone cemented together 
with hardened sand". 

In the same year Baker (1891) exhibited a specimen of barytes to this Society, 
obtained from a ballast quarry at Oosford, and occurring ill the Hawkesbury formation 
in much the same way as the Marrickville crystals (see also Anderson, 1905). 

Two years later David (1893) briefly recorded the same mineral from Fivedock, 
but this was obviously connected with igneous action. David also noted the occurrence 
of the mineral from the Pyrmont Quarries. Although the barium was thought to be 
derived in these cases from barium-felspar, it is quite normal to have barium in ground 
waters, and by such agency, without igneous influence, the mineral was no doubt 
produced. 

Again, in 1S91, H. G. Smith recorded kaolinite from the sandstone at Marrickville. 
The mineral was present in crystalline masses, sometimes as plates and sometimes as 
crystals, showing hexagonal boundaries. The kaolinite constituted the cement of the 
rock. Smith gave a chemical analysis and his recognition of definite crystals of this 
mineral as a cementing medium was most important 

A further mineralogieal contribution from Smith was his record (1894) of almnndine 
garnets in a conglomeratic phase of the Hawkesbury at. Pyrmont. The mineral was 
present mostly as chips with indistinct, cleavage. His analysis shows the garnet to be 
an a lmand ine-py rope mixture. 

The year 1896 was marked by the delivery of the Presidential Address before Hie 
Royal Society of New South Wales by Professor David, the subject being "Summary of 
our present knowledge of the Structure and Origin of the Blue Mountains of New 
South Wales". This was a "milestone” paper as far as Sydney District geology was 
concerned. It traversed a good deal of the scope of previous invetigations upon the 
Triassic (particularly the Hawkesbury Sandstone) and comprised fairly lengthy 
quotations from the works of Clarke, Darwin, TenisomWoods and others. David did 
not add much information to earlier strati graphical summaries of the Triassic rocks, but 
the principal purpose of the paper was to describe the Bapstone Hill monocline and to 
make some remarks concerning the Continental Shelf. One by-product of the discussion 
upon the Igneous rocks of the Sydney District was his final decision that the included 
blocks of coal measures in the Euroka Creek Volcanic Neck were Triassic and not 
Permian. 

In 1898, in Curran's "Geology of Sydney and the Blue Mountains”, many references 
to the Hawkesbury Series are made. 

In 1899 appeated the detailed log of the Birthday Shaft, Balmain Colliery, as 
recorded by Dun and Rae. This gives a very full stratigraphy for about 60CMS25 feet 
of the Hawkesbury Series. In this interval it is to be noted that only 9 feet of continuous 
conglomerate is recorded, and that the total of the shale layers in the Hawkesbury 
Sandstone is about 35 feet, the thickest being 8 feet 4 inches. 

It is not proposed to notice, in this summary, the many bores that have pierced 
Hawkesbury Sandstone. Generally the records as published In the Annual Reports of 
the New South Wales Mines Department are not helpful stratigraphically. Exceptions 
comprise the Balmain and Cremorne bores where the compilation of the log was so 
well done (see Ann. Rapt. Dept. Mines, 1898; 1907). 

So many bores that have been put down in the Sydney District began within the 
stratigraphical interval of the Hawkesbury Sandstone and the records are frequently 
too generalized to permit correlation of lithological types in the Hawkesbury succession.. 
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A very helpful summary of information regarding bores in the Counties of Camden 
and Cumberland was published in 1924 ( Qeol . Surv . N.8.W., Min , Rea. No. 32). 

In connection with the preparation of three important Memoirs upon our Coalfields 
(see below) many progress reports appeared In the Annual Reports of the Mines 
Department. As the separate reports were sometimes superseded and later integrated 
into Memoirs, no reference will be made hero to odd pieces of information concerning the 
Hawkesbury Sandstone, which appeared from time to time. 

In the “Kerosene Shale" Memoir, J. E. Carne (1903) presented an interesting 
account of the Hawkesbury based upon his experience In the field and upon pre-extsting 
information. He emphasized a noticeable contrast in texture that has come to be 
well known, mainly that fineness of grain seems to characterize the lower portions of the 
sandstone, especially in the centre of the Basin, and that coarseness in the components 
is characteristic of the uppermost beds, especially in the Western Coalfield. 

In the Western Coalfield Memoir (1908) the same author treated Trlassic 
stratigraphy in an interesting way, and summarized previous knowledge. Carne stated 
how he had been impressed by the similarities between the Triassic of the Connecticut 
Valley and that of New South Wales. He described near the top of the series a persistent 
shale-band, best seen at Mt. Piddington, where Thumfeldia is abundant. 

The Southern Coalfield Memoir (Harper) was published in 1915. Throughout this 
large work there Is a wealth of information about the Trlassic rocks, their character, 
tectonic arrangement and physiographic expression. Harper commented upon the origin 
of the rocks, but was not able to add any new contribution to the problem. 


In 1914, in the Handbook for the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science Meeting at Sydney. Carne gave a brief account of Triassic stratigraphy, and 
stated his belief that the Hawkesbury Sandstone suffered erosion before the Wlanamatta 
Shales were deposited. This was a view strongly held by Wilkinson in an earlier period. 
In 1914 also, the Hawkesbury Series was described by Sussmllch In his “Introduction 
to the Geology of New South Wales". 


Between 1915 and 1931, with the exception of palaeontological work, nothing of note 
was published, but in the latter year Whitworth (1931) recorded a suite of resistant 
minerals from specimens of Sydney District sandstones, but it is not dear from his 
paper whether some minerals from Permian sandstones are not also included. Never- 
theless. the suite as given probably represents a fair average qualitative statement fof 
Sydney sandstone. 

The minerals noted are: 


Haematite 

Llmonite 

Garnet 

Monazlte 

Magnetite 

Zircon 

Rutile 


Cass 1 ter ite 

Ilmenite 

Stau rolite 

Epidote 

Hornblende 

Tourmaline 

Pyroxenes 


Apatite and spinel are also accessories in the sandstone in the writer's experience. 
In 1932 David, in his Explanatory Notes to Accompany a New Geological Map of 
Australia, briefly refers to the Hawkesbury Sandstone and places it in a stratigraphical 
table. In this year also appeared the Handbook for the Sydney Meeting of the Australian 
and New Zealand Association for the Advancement of Science, wherein is given a 
particularly well written account of Triassic geology. 

This brings us to the end of the summary of work upon the Hawkesbury Series, but 
the writer wishes to point out that for the purposes of this address no references have 
been reviewed here dealing with the Hawkesbury Sandstone as a building or engineering 
unit. A large number of brief reports and statements about this field of enquiry Is to 
be found in the publications of the New South Wales Mines Department, and well-known 
books and articles on the building stones of New South Wales refer to the Sydney 


Sandstone. 
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EXTENT AND THICKNESS. 

In many parts of the Basin the boundaries of the sandstone are very imperfectly 
known, especially in the north and north-west. Concerning thickness, an approximate 
figure of 900 feet would appear to express the maximum in the Sydney area. 

COMPOSITION, CONSTITUTION AND STRUCTURE OF THE SANDSTONES. 

In Table 2 a series of analyses of Hawkesbury Sandstone indicates the variable 
character of its composition. This variability is bound up largely with the proportions 
of quartz and clayey material present in different specimens. But the variety of 
cementing media is also a big factor in causing a rather wide range of chemical 
composition. No intensive researches have yet been conducted upon the chemical 
composition of the sandstones and especially upon the cements. It is known from 
general experience, and occasional determinations by the writer, and many others with 
whom he has conversed, that the following materials are fairly common as cementing 
media (excluding the iron oxides and hydrates, which will be referred to later): 

Ferrous carbonate (siderite). 

Kaollnite. 

Undetermined clayey material other than visible kaolinite. 

Sericitie material. 

Silica. 

Partially decomposed felspar. 

Chlorite. 
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I. KaoHnhwd Haudutouc, Botany Brink Works. Ann. Rept Dept Mines* N.S. Tl\, 1915, p. 197. 

II. Iron-stained SnndKtonc, Botany Brick Works. Ann. Rept. Dept Mims, N.S. W., \ 9 1 5, p. H>7. 

III. Sandatono, Underdid!* Quarry, Tempo- Ann. Rept. Dept Mine.*, N.S.W., 1005, p, 165. 

IV, Sandatonn, Cataract River. Ann. Rrpt. Dept Mine*, N.S.W., 1906, p. 182. 

V. SanctoUme, Bor. 15, Par. Picton, Co. Camden. Ann. Rept. Dept. Mines, A.N.H.. 1924, p. 106. 

VI. Sandstone, Por. 1ft, Par. Vinton, Co. Camden. Ann. He pt. Dept Mines, N.S.W., 1624, p. !0ft. 

VII. Sandstone, 7 miles east of Mount We rung. Ann. Rept Dept. Mines, S.S.W., 1914, p, 217. 

VIII. Sandstone, Cotv from Diamond Drill Bare, North Bondi Quarry. Ann. Rept. Dept Mines, 1922, p. 103. 

IX Sandstone, Core from Diamond Drill Bore, North Bondi Quarry. Ann. Rept. Dept. Mines, N.S.W., 1922, p. 103. 

X. Sandstone, Gcsford Freestone Quarry. Ann. Rept X>ept. Mines, N.S.W., 1026, p. 104. 

Some of these materials are bulk-allogenic constituents, but others seem to have 
been deposited in situ, as, for example, kaolinite and some of the siderite, which no 
doubt is due to reactions going on in the sediments while wet. The common occurrence 
of secondary growths of silica (the macroscopic effects of which were so readily observed 
by the earliest workers) raises the question of the origin of this peripheral addition. A 
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kind of regional cementation due to ground waters is the only major influence that the 
author can suggest. This would have to operate on a large scale. It is well known, of 
course, that the Hawkesbury Sandstone becomes case hardened on exposed cliffs and 
other faces of rock outcrop. This is due to gradual deposition of silica from oozing 
ground waters that, have obtained silica by migration through the zone of weathering. 
It is possible that slow wholesale solution of silica has gone on through the ages and 
that peripheral enlargement of sand grains, and/or surface case-hardening, represent a 
transference of silica from one part of the terrain to other locations. 

In the Hawkesbury stratigraphy a series of whitish clay layers is a common 
occurrence. These are distinct from the grey shaly layers about which something has 
already been said. The clayey lenses and stratiform deposits appear to be decomposed 
rock which was largely felspathlc in its original condition. Some of these layers of 
white clay appear to be decomposed basic sills, until one examines carefully the 
constitution and detects sand grains through the “soapy” clay. 

In view of the knowledge now available due to the modern mineralogical study of 
clay materials it is pertinent to enquire as to whether minerals other than kaolinite are 
present in the Hawkesbury Sandstone. No X-ray analyses have yet been performed, 
hut it will be important for such study to be undertaken. The presence of a consider- 
able amount of an authigenic micaceous substance along the stratification planes of very 
argillaceous types of sandstones prompts the enquiry as to whether this material may be 
illite, one of the hydro-micas so well known In ceramic-mineralogy. Mr. Moye suggested 
independently to the writer the probability that, much which was called “authigenic 
muscovite” may be illite. 

A close petrographic study, aided with modern mineralogieal techniques, will be 
needed before the origin and functions of several cementing media are determined. The 
writer has noticed many times the occurrence of micaceous material, sheaf-like in 
structure, and forming a good proportion of the sandstone cement. This mineral has 
not the properties of either muscovite or illite. Then again, some of the chloritic-looking 
substance in cements appears to have a very pale, almost colourless character, and a 
refraction different from that of described chlorites. It will be seen, then, that the 
composition of the sandstones is a subject needing much research. 

As regards the determinable constituents excluding cement, apart from quartz, we 
note the resistant minerals listed above. Also, muscovite is fairly common, although 
always in very small flakes. The presence of graphite is a matter for some reflection. 
It may be said that graphite is one of the most characteristic components of the sand* 
stone, and in many places becomes quantitatively considerable. Many finely drawn 
dark lines in the sandstone prove to be partly made of graphite, and in some current- 
bedded layers macroscopic graphite becomes so common as to impart a micaceous or 
semi-adamantine lustre to the rock. The mode of derivation of the graphite from the 
former organic debris presents a real problem, especially as the rocks have not passed 
through vicissitudes that would suggest the evolution of graphite from plant remains. 

Iron Compounds . 

From earliest times of geological knowledge of the sandstone the widespread and 
frequently abundant occurrence of iron-compounds has been commented upon. The 
manner of development may be summarized as follows (embracing some recent observa- 
tions by the writer) : 

(a) Crystals and flakes. 

(b) Bands or layers of fairly extensive dimensions. 

(c) Concretionary masses and nodules— 

(i) Purely syngenetic. 

(11) Fene-contemporaneous. 

(ill) Kpigenetic. 

(d) Discontinuous blebs and slabs along current-bedded layers. 

(e) Tubular units. 

(/) Fillings in joints and strata-planes (epigenetic)* 
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(a) In floroe of the more porous sandstones small crystals of pyrites and flakes of 
pale-coloured marcasite have been noted in shafts and bores, these eventually changing 
to haematite. Some jarosite was determined as present in weathered sandstone crusts 
from Wallacia and also from Oyster Bay. 

In a quarry between Earlwood and Bard well Park haematite occurs in Bmall metallic 
flakes in a strongly ferruginous sandstone. 

(ft) The well-known bands of ironstone so prominent on the Blue Mountain Plateau 
need Borne study. Many of the occurrences seem to be due to fluctuations in the water 
table throughout a long period of time, the iron being deposited in much the manner of 
laterite and oertstein in soils. Climatic cycles would explain some of the features to be 
noted in the western part of the Hawkesbury Sandstone territory, particularly in cuttings 
on the Mt. Victoria-Mt. Tomab road. The fantastic shapes assumed by the ironstone, 
while exciting popular interest, give food for thought to the geologist. Apparently such 
criteria as texture, permeability, groundwater movement, etc,, affect the ultimate form 
of the deposit. 

<c) A wide field of research could be opened up on the concretionary masses of the 
Hawkesbury, These interesting structures are often seen as solid bodies with vivid 
brown and red colours, while at other times they are present as earthy brownish units 
with marked concentric shell structure. Other common modes of occurrence are the 
beautifully drawn concentric layers of deposition cutting through the sandstone, some- 
times in regular curvilinear fashion, and at other times by erratically changing 
sinuosities. 

(i) The purely syngenetic structures are those which have no signs of the 
bedding having been formed around them, as is the case with epigenetic 
untts which are developed at a stratigraphical junction. The true syngenetic 
concretions are those which originally were probably made of ferrous 
carbonate which has altered to some or all of limonite, haematite and 
turglte. 

(H) Pene-contemporaneous structures are common in the Hawkesbury Sand- 
stone. They are to be found generally associated with shale lenses and 
fragments of rather small size, along a divisional plane, such as between 
current-bedded and massive strata. The concretions, generally of limonite, 
are hydrated forms of earlier anhydrous units. They have been deposited 
along the sedimentary interface by streams that broke up swampy areas of 
shaly and peaty environment. In fact, the association of these iron 
concretions with black carbonaceous shale fragments indicates a genetic 
relationship. I take the view that these concentrically constructed limonitic 
masses were originally in the condition of ferrous carbonate. Good 
examples of these structures can be seen in the large quarry at Undercliffe, 
at West Arncliffe and in quarries of the Woy Woy district, 

(Hi) Epigenetic concretionary structures are well known and have only been 
mentioned here for the sake of completeness. Some excellent ones are 
known from the Avon Dam area, and they abound in the Sydney Basin. No 
doubt nuclei of iron compounds have been the starting point for these 
structures, and rhythmic precipitation, as well as progressive diffusions] 
precipitation may have occurred, somewhat in the manner of the Liesegang 
Reaction. Giant concretions of this kind have been responsible for the 
obliteration of original bedding in a terrain, with resulting “pseudo-bedding” 
making its appearance. Epigenetic concretions have a certain amount of 
hydration-folding associated with them In the western areas of the Hawkes- 
bury terrain. 

<#) Recent observations by the writer In the Katoomba-Mt, Victoria-Mt. Tomab 
sector have included the study of some interesting blebs and small slabs of ironstone, 
rich in haematite, in the inclined layers of the current-bedding. These are somewhat 
different from the epigenetic fillings which are so common in many divisional planes 
of the Hawkesbury Sandstone. The structures in question are probably to be explained 
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as due to alteration of ferrous carbonate which was deposited in ft carbonaceous- 
carbonate slurry brought down by the currents operating on a nearby delta lake. Later 
alteration of the sideritic material has produced the layers of iron oxide. In connection 
with this hypothesis I would cite the similar relationships for the graphitic and 
carbonaceous layers to be seen in the current-bedding of the old excavations beside the 
Oyster Bay Gasometers. There, graphite and coaly films (see later) are found down 
the current-bedded laminae. The materials of these were undoubtedly contemporaneously 
deposited. 

(e) Along the Mt Tomah road excellent opportunities exist in the many new cuttings 
for examining the ferruginous phases of the Hawkesbury Sandstone, since it appears 
that in the western region of the Basin, a great deal of activity by iron solutions stamped 
the environment at some stage in the lithological evolution of the Hawkesbury terrain. 
Thus in this district there are occasionally to be seen tube-ltke units of turgite and 
haematite, and occasionally limonite. These are found in thinly bedded and friable 
white sandstone. The exact mode of development is not yet known. 

Other ferruginous bodies in the Hawkesbury are known, and doubtless the reader 
has observed various things not mentioned in this section. However, it is not. intended 
here to give an exhaustive account of this or any other aspect of Hawkesbury Sandstone 
geology. 


Ripple-Mark hi the Hawkesbury Sandstone. 

The Hawkesbury Sandstone is in marked contrast with the Narrabeen Sandstones 
in the matter of development of ripple-mark and cognate structures. It is inaccurate to 
state that ripple-mark is characteristic of the younger sandstones. On the contrary, it 
is rather rare. The examples noted by the writer of low-amplitude ripple-mark were 
all of the current-formed type. However, an Interesting occurrence of large-scale ripple- 
mark was found on the road between Bell and the Mt. Wilson turn-off from the Tomah 
Road. The ferruginous sandstones here are beautifully rippled by a structure, slightly 
asymmetric in profile-section, which has a wave-length of about 2 feed 9 inches and an 
amplitude for the ripples of about 4 inches. A similar deep ripple-mark is to be seen 
fairly high up on the quarry face at Undercliffe. These structures are not to be confused 
with broad swellings in the bedding of low-dip current-bedding. 

Current -Bed (tiny and Allied Structures. 

All observers of the Hawkesbury Sandstone have been impressed by the great display 
of current-, false- or inclined-bedding. In fact it might be regarded as the most distinc- 
tive feature of the whole series, taken through its stratigrapliical and areal dimensions. 
It is not possible nor desirable in an address such as this to enter into a full discussion 
of the many problems raised by the occurrence of these structures, but I wish to record 
the variety of types of current-bedding (which structures I have been examining, at 
intervals, for many years). 

I take it as my thesis that, under favourable conditions, the normal and complete 
current-bedded feature may take one of two main structural evolutions: 

(a) There may develop a series of double-curved layers, one segment convex 
upward and the other concave upward, the latter meeting the basement 
surface in a much gentler sweeping tangeney than the similar feature on 
the upper surface. 

(b) There may be no curvature of the inclined strata but even, more or less 
uniformly developed (as regards texture and thickness) layers with a 
constant inter-dip angle. Seen in section these current-bedded deposits 
generally have a horizontal door and upper surface so that the inter-dip 
angles, being truly alternate, are equal. 

In the HaVrkesbury terrain examples of the first case are not common — l.e., the full 
structure is rarely seen. Examples of the second type are Very common* but probably 
the most common of all are the examples of the ftrst type with the upper portion (the 
topset and fo reset beds) eroded away. This is the typical environment of the Bawkes- 
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bury terrain. There have been endlessly occurring currents to wash away a good deal 
of previously formed false-bedded material. 

The writer has always found it hard to picture the evolution of the second type of 
structure, but a recent monograph on the environment of the Toroweap Formation of 
Arizona by McKee (1938) gives good examples of this structure and discusses fully this 
and other types of cross-bedding. McKee says of the non-curving type (p. 118) : “Each 
bed was built forward across a level surface by a current that deposited rather uniform 
sloping flat sheets of sand. One layer after another was deposited in identical manner, 
until finally the characteristic pattern resulted. The level upper surface may have been 
formed by a planation of the tops of the laminations just developed, but in all prob- 
ability it. was largely constructional, the result of a constant water-level and current 
velocity during deposition causing concentration of sand on the foreset rather than on 
the topset surfaces, and Keeping the top swept clean to a definite level." 

This may be the explanation of much of the Hawkesbury structures, but it is to be 
noted that the other type of current-bedding represents a fundamentally different 
hydraulic control. 

One is reminded of the value of current-bedding in interpreting the structural 
positions of sequences in overturned rocks, such as the British and Scandinavian Pre- 
Cambrian. The point to be made here is that the double-curvature is a primary feature 
so often destroyed by later current action. It is the recognition of the gentle tangency 
as the normal condition that has led geologists dealing with inverted rocks to test 
the tectonic positions of some arenaceous terrains. 

Various scour-and-flll relationships are common in the Hawkesbury current-bedded 
zones. Another common feature is the presence of graded bedding which is really the 
integration of a large number of concentrations of pebbles and coarse mineral fragments 
which have come to rest at the foot of the long slopes of inclined strata. This is very 
well seen in the Mt. Toniah-Bell sections. 

Speaking of current -bed ding generally one may point out that there is present in 
the Hawkesbury a kind of "sweeping-current -bedding". This is seen in the Woy Woy, 
Arneliffe, Undercliffe and North Sydney quarry sections. The layers of the inclined 
strata are of gentle dip and there is a bowing or curvature which proceeds from end 
to end of the layers. 1 suggest the term given above for this structure. 

In sections to be noted in railway cuttings and elsewhere in the Leura-Katoomba- 
Hazelbrook sector, very even and thick cur rent -bedded deposits are the rule. One note- 
worthy feature of some sections near Leura is that the little milky -quartz pebbles are 
found strung out through the whole of the deposit, being common on the faces of 
dipping strata, and not concentrated at the floor zone. 

Another feature noted in many places is the production, in uniformly sloping 
structures, of a compound bank involving the building of several layers of uniform 
thickness and absolutely constant dip and strike. Such a structure with co-planar layers 
In successive banks generally needs the absence of any Intercalated horizontal strata. 

Many current-bedded layers are contemporaneously contorted; this feature will be 
considered below. 

In concluding this section one may point out that a very important set of implica- 
tions regarding origin of sediment and environment of accumulation arises from the 
prevalence of the various false-bedded strata. 

Gnarled Bedding or Gnarly Structure, 

Thefee terms are suggested by McKee for some bedding relationships which he finds 
in the Toroweap Formation of Arizona. It is not always clear whether this type of 
structure is wholly due to current action or partly due to slumping. 

Gnarly bedding, he says, is "developed by slumping". That this is so is supported 
by "the wavy indefinite character of some of the cross-laminations in the gnarly beds 
and alfio by confused mixtures of massive, featureless sandstone and sandstone containing 
well-defined cross-lamination patterns". 
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The writer has observed “gnarly" bedding rarely in the Sydney Basin. Two places 
of its occurrence are between Oatley and Como, and near Wattamolla, in the National 
Park. 

Slump-bedding, I ntra for motional Contortions , Shale-breccias and 
Kindred Structures . 

Throughout the sandstone areas there are many occurrences of structures to be 
brought under this heading. Intraformational shale-breccias in which the fragments 
of shale are well laminated and angular are common, while just as freauent in occur- 
rence are the shale-breccias in which the fragments have been plastic at the time of 
accumulation, or have been deformed earlier and carried in angular condition to the 
site of deposition. Many of these shale-breccias make up considerable thicknesses in 
the stratigraphical column. They have been briefly recorded in many papers, reports, 
etc,, and in the early days were regarded as glacial in origin. The general assignment 
of these structures to the scouring effect of storm currents upon a delta mud-lake and 
subsequent deposition of fragments in a washout elsewhere is to dispose too readily of n 
very interesting and important subject that needs a careful study. 

It is clear that several different types of origin can produce these structures. 

Some years ago S. W. Carey and the writer studied the beautiful slump-breccias at 
Maroubra and Malabar and Little Bay, These are amongst the best in the Sydney 
Basin, and the area of their development must be measured in square miles. In fact, the 
occurrence is sufficiently widespread locally to be of academic if not of practical strati- 
graphical value. 

Recently the writer made some more observations in this area, and Messrs. B. P. 
Webb and P. B. Andrews continued the work and completed a small investigation. A 
description of this region may now be given. 

A zone of brecciated material occurs as a narrow horizon in the Hawkesbury Sand- 
stone and is exposed in the cliff faces in the area. It shows its best development in the 
section revealed in the cliff face between Long Bay and Maroubra Bay. It may be 
traced north as far as the north side of Maroubra Bay, where, however, it has thinned 
out and eventually disappears; and to the south as far as Rosa Gully, where it cuts 
out, possibly due to faulting. Only one outcrop was seen to the south of this — an 
isolated outcrop in the low cliif at the back of Little Bay. 

The zone consists typically of subangular and often deformed fragments of shale, 
sandy shale and sandstone in a somewhat sandy matrix. For the most part the frag- 
ments have an irregular but rather angular outline. The shale fragments are often 
folded and sometimes strongly contorted, indicating a semi-plastic condition at the time 
of brecciation. The fragments show a great variation in size, shale fragments up to 
8 feet long being associated with some of only a few inches. The matrix is a soft clayey 
sandstone, usually grey in colour. In any one place where the zone is developed, there 
is usually a distinct preponderance of fragments of either a sandy or of a shaly nature. 

The thickness of the zone is variable, being about 12 feet where best developed, but 
thinning out almost entirely In some places. It is occasionally split Into two, the upper 
and lower zones being separated by the typical Hawkesbury Sandstone. 

The zone is sometimes represented by undisturbed bands of shale or of soft shaly 
sandstone, white In colour with numerous very thin parallel bands of shale running 
through it. 

Examination of the bed shows that it was usually formed on a somewhat irregular 
surface which had suffered a certain amount of erosion before the formation of the 
brecciated zone. The base of the zone is not always horizontal and sometimes cuts 
across the underlying beds at a low angle. The top of the zone itself usually shows 
evidence of contemporaneous erosion, large fragments of shale being sharply truncated 
at the upper margin of the zone, 

The brecciated zone was formed by slumping of sediments and not to tectonic 
movement along a plane of weakness, The atectonic nature of the seme is Indicated 
by a number of factors; 
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1. Absence of drag folds. 

2. Irregular nature of the folding. 

3. Presence of undisturbed shale on the same horizon in placeB where the 
brecciated zone is poorly developed. 

4. No evidence of relative movement at the junctions with the overlying and 
underlying beds, combining with the irregular nature of these Junctions. 

5. Great variation, vertically and laterally, in the composition of the fragments. 

The following mode of origin is postulated: 

A bed of shaly material was laid down on a contemporaneously eroded surface in 
the Hawkesbury Sandstones, with good development locally. Slipping of the wet 
sediments then took place due to overloading or sliding down a gently-sloping surface. 
The unconsolidated water-saturated beds and the partially consolidated material yielded 
in different ways; the unconsolidated sediments, being highly plastic, suffered complex 
slump-folding, the stronger, partially consolidated beds were less intensely folded and 
suffered brecciation. The larger fragments of shale sometimes show low angle thrust 
faults of contemporaneous origin. The folded masses of shale were subsequently broken 
up into irregular fragments showing a certain gradation into the matrix rather than 
sharp outlines, possibly due to flooding. 

Varieties of Slump-Folding* — it would be difficult to select a more intriguing or 
fascinating aspect of Hawkesbury Sandstone geology than that of the slump-folding 
and related structures which are fairly commonly developed. 

We may divide the structures noted in the present study into live categories, although 
there is a certain amount of transition between some types. 

(а) In this case, rather simple slump structures are present where current- 
bedding is well developed. The inclined layers are puckered locally without 
any complexity of form, as at Bondi. Such simple corrugation is a familiar 
observation among Sydney geologists. 

(б) In the second group the structure is much more complex, but again 
frequently affects the current-bedded layers. Irregular contortions, often 
with sharp Y-shaped folds, are assembled in a very disturbed zone. Examples 
of this type are well known as at Palm Beach (In a boulder of Hawkesbury 
Sandstone), Bronte, Vaucluse, and particularly at several places in The 
National Park. In this variety we have the typical slump-folding expected 
in what Rettgers calls "soft rock deformation” (1925). 

Close inspection of many quarry faces and other sections has led to recognition of 
three other types of slump-folding which have not generally been reported and certainly 
have not been described. These are best listed aB— 

(c) Club-like or dumb-bell-like bulging in the bedding. 

(d) Fine slump-laminae along gently inclined major bedding planes. 

( e ) Complicated, but chiefly parabolically curved structure in current- 
bedded layers. 

(c) This appears to be due to a gradual shifting of sand on a slip-plane where 
inhomogeneity of texture and variability of water content in the moving 
layers have caused a local bulging. This type of structure can be seen on 
the old excavation -face at the Oyster Bay Gas Works, where it was pointed 
out to the writer by Mr. E. Hosking. A similar structure was examined at 
Bondi* 

(d) Where very extensive, gently sloping current-bedded strata occur, as in 
several parts of the western Blue Mountains area, there is frequently a 
very evenly textured, well-bedded and whitish sandstone. Minute slump- 
structures producing slightly aberrant layers are present. They remind the 
writer of a similar structure in the varves at Seaham. 

(e) This, I think, is the most interesting of all. Excellent examples are to be 
seen in several parts of The National Park, at Waterfall, Undercliffe, 
Arncliffe, and elsewhere. 
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The disturbance affects fine current-bedded layers at times, as can be 
seen on the roadside about 3J miles from Audley towards Stanwell Park, 
About 4} miles from Audley the parabolic type is exposed In outcrops some 
distance from the road on the eastern side. Here the rocks are coarse and 
the structure is quite extensive, being about 4 chains in length and 2 to 4 
feet in vertical section. The layers are turned northwards so that a vertical 
section is more or less of parabolic cross-section. The possibility of the 
parallel parabolic shells being due to iron oxide concretions (now bleached 
or reduced) was dismissed when the lithology showed, by lines of pebbles, 
etc., that strata had participated in this deformation. 

In seeking to explain this type of slide or slump phenomenon one has pictured the 
gradual sliding of current-bedded layers leading to a double or S-shaped curve in the 
erstwhile uniformly dipping strata. Subsequent erosion by fast currents has truncated 
the structure and left the lower half of the curved strata. It seems that this type of 
structure is to some extent the result of frictional resistance to movement in the early 
stage of slumping and partly due to the existence of some overburden of sediment which 
has partaken in the slipping and later has been eroded away with the upper portion of 
the curved layers. Beautiful examples of this structure occur in the National Park and 
also at Neutral Bay, Arncliffe, etc. 

Carbonaceous and CoalAike Intercalation ft. 

Apart from actual determinable graphite there are intercalated through the sand- 
stones at various stratigraphica) levels and frequently in very widely disseminated 
fashion, patches, iilms and lenticular masses of carbonaceous material, some of which 
has a coaly appearance, while other portions are dull, soft and show some of the features 
of macerated plant remains. 

The proximity of carbonaceous shale beds to the locality of occurrence of much of 
the intercalations now being considered, suggests an origin for them. It would appear 
that during the accumulation of sandstone in flood periods, the disturbance of peaty 
Pediments in small lakes on the delta surface has led to eventual sweeping down of 
carbonaceous debris which has been deposited either in very Irregular fashion, or as 
films on current-bedded st ratal planes. Since this method of accumulation seems to fit 
the occurrence of the carbonaceous blebs, it becomes not infeasible to suggest that the 
films of graphite found in rhythmically banded sediment may have had their ultimate 
origin in a similar manner. 

Occurrence of V it min , — Somewhat distinct from the dull carbonaceous material just 
discussed are the lenses and irregular accumulations of & brightly lustred and brittle 
coal which, on the basis of its physical properties, must be described as vitraln. Over 
many years of observations the writer has noticed this material in widely separated 
localities. Sometimes the lenses are curved and somewhat sinuous, due to the original 
dimensions and geometry of the deposited sediment. Frequently the vitraln is granular 
and so fractured that it is impossible to separate it from the host-sandstone without 
shattering the whole of it. This appears to be due to the presence of 4, cleat’\ the charac- 
teristic fracture known in vitraln (see Dulhunty, 1945). 

The most common occurrence in the Sydney District U in massive or broadly- 
horizontal sandstone which has accumulated rapidly, but at Oyster Bay Gas Works 
the vitraln is found in the current-bedded layers. 

Some very fine examples of this phenomenon occurred in the Undercliffe Quarry 
(most of them having now been excavated), and their relationships there were brought 
under my notice by Miss Esther Wait, who prmented to the University Geological 
Collection a magnificent specimen, in which the vitraln is about one inch in maximum 
th idleness in a lens eight inches in length. The well-displayed cleat in this specimen is 
produced by fractures at right angles, and iti the field, the counterpart of the fragment 
collected was investigated by me and found to possess one major cleat direction parallel 
to a major joint-direction in the sandstone. 

In the occurrence of these coaly materials lies an interesting problem, since one 
usually associates , vitraln with a stage in the evolution of coal fairly well advanced, 
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namely, the sub-bituminous stage (see Dulhunty, Joe. cit„ p , 137). Chemical and physical 
tests upon coaly materials in the Hawkesbury Sandstone are urgently needed if we are 
to elucidate the problems attending the accumulation of the host-sediments. 

Calcareous Stalactite and Stalagmite Formations. 

What is probably a unique occurrence in the whole of the Hawkesbury Sandstone 
territory is the development of calcareous decorations in a sandstone cave or rock* 
shelter on the left bank and at the head of Palona Creek, two-thirds of a mile upstream 
from its confluence with Port Hacking River in The National Park. Here, in rough 
country, about 150 feet below the plateau level, a series of stalactites, stalagmites, 
crudely -formed shawls, and other carbonate masses may be seen attached to normal 
Hawkesbury Sandstone. A fissure at the back of the cave seems to be the source of 
supply of the impure limestone. 

As no intercalated beds of limestone, pure or otherwise, are known to occur in the 
Hawkesbury Series, the origin of the calcium carbonate in this cave remains a mystery* 
It is just possible that a former now eroded mass of Wianamatta calcareous sandstone 
may have been the ultimate source. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE HAWKESBURY SANDSTONE. 

No discussion upon the major problems of the Hawkesbury Sandstone would be 
complete without some mention of the rather hackneyed subject of its general origin. 

It will be clear from the foregoing discussion, and especially from the brief 
historical account of geological investigation, that a great deal of information is yet to 
be obtained before we can hope to solve this question. 

In earlier days, as indicated above, there was considerable interest in the subject 
of the origin of the sandstone and rather strong controversy developed at times, the 
issue broadly being a case of Wa ter versus Win4, i.e., a sub-aqueous or a sub-aeolian 
origin. Since the days of the pioneers, most Sydney geologists and many visiting 
scientists have always had a kind of “background” interest in the origin of the sand- 
stone, while a few have been keenly interested and have turned their attention to the 
problem as opportunity has offered. However, it may be sairl that the traditional 
attitude has been to deplore the paucity of workers in the field of Sedimentary Geology 
and to express the hope that the future would eventually rectify matters and provide 
the ideal conditions wherein opportunities would arise for full-scale research upon the 
Hawkesbury Series, and workers would not be found wanting. 

It is not possible in this address to improve matters very much, and much the same 
kind of sentiments must be expressed, but in addressing himself to this problem the 
writer would like to outline several points pertinent to the discussion, based on bis 
contemplation of this perennial problem. 

(a) From the limited amount of mineralogy done upon the resistant-minerals in 
the sandstone, very little data regarding provenance is available, and therefore any 
conclusions to be drawn must, be tentative. As a good deal of chemical action has 
modified the sandstones it is probable that post-depositional processes will need to be 
very carefully evaluated in any mineralogtcal approach to the question of derivation 
of the sandstone. 

(b) The traditional conception of a western region of granitic mountains for the 
distributive province for Hawkesbury sediments has been based upon-- 

(i) The abundance of quarts grains and quartz pebbles constituting the rocks, 
and 

(H) the general evidence of dip-direction in current-bedded strata, 

(It has also been alleged that there is a general coarsening of sediment as one goes 
westward, but this is rather a fallacious conception, as the most interesting case of 
increase of grain is in the upper beds along the western margin of the Blue Mountain 
Plateau* Actually in the central part of the Basin much of the sediment is coarser than 
nutlerial from the same atratigraphical levels but geographically closer to the boundaries 
of the Basin*) 
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Concerning these criteria (above): 

(I) The presence of so much quart* and particularly of so much pebbly vein-quart*, 
and the notable amount of telepathic and argillaceous material In the sandstone, have 
naturally led to the naming of a great granitic terrain for an ultimate origin. The 
difficulties underlying this view are many, but it can be pointed out here that even 
with the present inadequate knowledge of the geology of our State, we know sufficient 
about the areal distribution and geological history of the rocks in the postulated circum- 
Hawkesbury Sandstone region to be able to cast some doubt upon the existence of an 
immense granitic terrain through a considerable Interval of latitude. Alternatively, it 
must be remembered that over much of the region now lying south-west of the present 
Triassic Basin there has, since Middle Devonian times, existed tremendous a reap 
of quart* porphyry and quartz felsite in which quartz veins rarely occur or are likely ever 
to have been present. Further, this Marulan-Wombeyan intrusion invaded non-quartzose 
rocks, and thus a now-eroded quartzite roof cannot be postulated. 

It would appear that only in respect of the central-western margin of the Triassic 
Basin can we link up the conception of a granitic provenance with the known lithology 
and probable geological history. Thus the Kanimbla granites undoubtedly had a roof 
largely constituted of Upper Devonian arenaceous rocks, which w'ould help to supply 
quartz sand. 

(ii) Current-bedding is not an infallible indicator of direction of drainage during 
the building of the sediments involved, but it is a useful structure in this respect. 
Certainly there is something to be said for assuming a good deal of transport from the 
south-west, west and north-west, as reflected in the large number of dips by the inclined 
bedding across the interval NJ2.-E.-S.E. Incidentally, the view has long been established 
that the inclined bedding was almost entirely sub-aqueously developed. 

The presence of so much “herring-bone" structure in the current-bedded masses, 
raises some difficulties about interpretation of the ancient drainage. A fairly full study 
of an area near Mt, Victoria, Bell and Mt. Wilson convinced the writer that several 
distributaries to the delta must have existed in Triassic times, these causing very 
capriciously changing directions of transport in the delta-margin. Similar environments 
no doubt could be established for other areas. 

(o) The general uniformity of sedimentary history for any locality in the Basin, as 
testified by the stratigraphical section, erects a baffling difficulty. Thus we have to 
visualise over about 7,000 square miles a general constancy of conditions during which 
sediment of the same general lithology, texture, and intraformational peculiarities is 
spread out partaking of almost identical sedi mentations! vicissitudes and receiving 
the same impress of a uniform pbysiographical environment. Through the vast banks 
of sand countless tiny pebbles of quartz, well rounded, become strung out like “beads 
on a thread". One can only imagine that much of the sediment has been gradually 
moved from zone to zone, more distal in relation to the source-rivers. The remarkable 
thing to note is that a section of the Hawkeebury at Cowan, Arncliffe, Helensburgh, 
Woodford, Broughton’s Pass or Galston (to mention widely separated areas studied 
by the writer) displays a general uniformity, and in many minor aspects an identity 
of character. 

(d) The presence of interbedded shale horizons through the sandstone and the 
nature of their entombed life indicate a recurring environment throughout the delta, 
conditioned by climate and mechanical controls associated with the contemporary stream 
activities. 

That some of these shale horizons merge into disturbed strata signifies (as described 
above) the local environmental changes. 

(o) While considering the derivation of the Hawkeebury Sandstone it is pertinent 
to remember that much of the sandstone forming the western eliifa and ramparts to the 
Blue Mountain Plateau is of Middle Narrabeen age. Between this unit and the Hawkes- 
bury there occur Bed Beds indicating the special environment needed for their develop- 
ment Thus we have to push back in time our mental excursions regarding the origin 
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of extensive masses of current-bedded glistening quartzose sandstones, marked by an 
absence of basal conglomerates! 

(/) A good deal of concentration ia always placed upon the discussion of the western 
origin of the Hawkesbury Sandstone. The main mechanical difficulty about this is the 
question of gradual transport of sand and pebbles across the delta with a maintenance 
of uniformity of sedimentary type. For such a large area of deposition it is reasonable 
to suppose that a considerable amount of sediment came from several supply-zones. 
Although we are much in the dark about Triasslc geography, we can be fairly certain 
that the Narrabeen Lake was delimited to the north-east by the great wall of the risen 
and still rising Carboniferous upthrust highlands, which reached much of their height 
and provided a shoreline in epi-Permian time. The general shape of the Triassic Basin 
and the postulated boundaries of the Narrabeen Shore- make it very unlikely that the 
eastern margin of either the Narrabeen or Hawkesbury Lakes were at a great distance 
east of the present coast. Therefore we have the problem of the filling of the eastern 
side of the Basin by westerly-derived sediment, as there is no sign in the Hawkesbury of 
a coming in of an easterly phase of sedimentation. 

(g) For a Basin so large as the Hawkesbury it is strange that there is so little in 
the way ofc facies-changes In the sediments. One has not forgotten that we are not 
dealing with a marine environment, but as there is such a chemical and lithological 
variety in the various facies of the Narrabeen succession (of., for example, the contrast 
of type in the Upper Narrabeen of MuVrunmdi and of Avalon), one might have expected 
some facial variation in the large Hawkesbury area. (It may be that closer study of the 
life of the period, particularly the non-floral life, may show that considerable physical 
diversity marked the Basin from place to place, although the textural characters of the 
rocks are remarkably constant.) 

In conclusion, one can only repeat that the problem is an outstanding one that needs 
much study of convergent evidence. The writer might conveniently mention here that 
in conversation on this topic Professor Leo A. Cotton pointed out that Professor H. E* 
Gregory (formerly of Yale) had opined that the Hawkesbury Sandstone was similar to 
the “High Plains type of deposit in U.S.A”. I have not been able to find out just what 
that term implies, but in finality would say that a field for fruitful enquiry would be along 
the lines of studying modern deposits of a continental or piedmont environment where 
fluviatile action was the predominant agent of transport. 

Structure and Physiography. 

Over many years the geological structure and the tectonic history of the Sydney 
region and the nearer highlands have Interested the writer, and recently some attempt 
has been made to integrate observations made over a long period of time, and also to 
popularize among senior students the many interesting problems in the structural 
geology. Again, it must be said that, apart from notable exceptions already enumerated, 
the area under discussion has had a kind of “Cinderella” role in respect of modern 
geological investigation. 

In an earlier period the gradual delineation of the broad structure of the Sydney- 
Blue Mountains region and the coastal strips north and south of Sydney occupied a long 
interval of investigation, some of the chief contributors being Clarke, Wilkinson, 
Tenison-Woods, David, Andrews, Carne and WUlan, to give an incomplete list. In 
many cases a consideration of the tectonics could not be separated from a discussion of 
the physiography, for these two aspects of Central Eastern New South Wales (as well 
as of many larger areas) are complementary and genetically interwoven. 

It is my purpose in this section of the address to summarize some structural data 
that have accumulated in my own recent work and in that of some contemporary students 
and to Unit the information to the geological history of the Basin. 

OBSERVATIONS ON FAULTS AND JOINT SYSTEMS. 

For many years all kinds of structural breaks (faults, joints, etc.) and related or 
associated igneous structures have been examined and details of dip and strike, etc., 
recorded. 
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Oohtributlttg to this study ta?s been several students si the University sad Tech- 
nical College, the chief workers being Messrs. Andrews, Mclnnes, Warner sad Webb, to 
whom I am indebted for some information recorded here. 

It is clear that a considerable amount of inteieeting structural data is yet to be 
gleaned before far-reaching conclusions can be reached about tectonic evolution* but 
the information at present available points to very intriguing problems in Sydney 
District geology 

South Count District . 

A. Joints, 

In the excellent cliff and rock platform exposures perfect examples of joint systems 
are available for study, and a considerable number and some variety of faults are 
present. The measurement of the joint-systems led to the following results: 

(a) Otford-Bald Hill district. 

Dominant directions N 20° W and W 10° S. in conjugate relationship. Other 
less important Joints present. 

(ft) Bulgo Head. 

N 18 15 W and N 63 p E as dominant directions. 

(c) Vndola Head. 

N 30* W and N 60° E as dominant systems. 

(d) Coal Cliff. 

Intersection of N 2° E and N 35°-40“ E. 

(e) CUfton-Wonibarra . 

Strong N-S direction and less strong E~W. 

(/) Between Wombarra and Coledale. 

N 20° E, N 64° W and N 18° W. 

( g ) South Coledale. 

Two associated patterns. 

0) N G0° E and N 7 a W. 

(ii) N 24° E and N 64° W. 

(ft) Long Point to A ue tinnier. 

Dominant direction N 2° J2 to N 7° W, cut by one or other of the following 
conjugate systems : N 40° E and N 65 a W. 

B, Faults. 

A large number of small faultB, generally beautifully displayed either stratigraphic- 
ally or physiographically, are to be seen in the Bald Hill-Otto rd and Stan well Park areas. 
Further south small faults are common, but a large fault is well exposed just south of 
Coal Cliff. 

The majority of the faults dip steeply and are normal, with throws up to a maximum 
of 12 feet, but two large structures deserve special mention : 

(i) At Bald Hill a fault striking about N. 23° W. cuts through the Narrabeen 
and Hawkesbury Series and has a throw of DO feet in a south-westerly 
direction. This fault shows up very well phy Biographically, but it appears 
to pre-date the formation of the plateau. 

(ii) Just south of Coal Cliff on the unstable face of the great cliff so dominantly 
developed there, is a splendid expression of a fault which strikes perpen- 
dicular to the coast <E, 10° N.) and has thrust up the southern side by 
about 120 feet. The rocks displaced here are Narrabeen Series, but no trace 
of the fault intersecting the Hawkesbury Sandstone could be found. 

Joints in the Long Bap Area, 

As typical of the Sydney area, an examination has been made of the Maroubra- 
Long Bay-Little Bay district. Here the following directions are prominent: 

(a) North-South. 

(b) Fast-West. 

(c) North-west-South-east. 

Groups (a) and (6) form a system of mostly vertical cracks identical with similar 
systems elsewhere In the Sydney region. Sometimes there is a small hade* but on the 
whole they are vertical. 
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The joints in the third direction have been produced independently of (a) and (ft) 
and form a conjugate system due to compression in the manner described by Bucher 
(1920) in his well-known analysis. At Long Bay the dip on the south-west side is to 
the KB, at about 65° and on the north-east side is to the 8,W, at about 55°. The inter- 
section of the two sets is along horizontal lines which have directly controlled the 
injection of the large Long Bay dyke. Apart from this major dyke* others are mostly 
in the E.W. fractures or in planes whose strike varies a little from this. 

h'rac tures in Other Areas. ; 

From a wide selection of districts much data regarding fracture and fault patterns 
in the Sydney District is gradually being assembled. The writer has initiated a plan of 
research which will be spread over some years, devoted to the task of analysing the 
fracture systems of the Sydney and surrounding regions. 

It Is not appropriate here to discuss fully the dynamical and geometrical analysis of 
data cited above, which, however, serve to illustrate the type of investigation which is 
being conducted in many places. In later work stress and strain diagrams will be 
employed. 

It is quite clear that at least two periods of joint and/or fault formation charac- 
terized much of the Sydney Basin, and that probably rotational stresses have not been 
responsible for the major systems, although local stress-conditions may have been 
characterized by this type of deformation. 

As the Sydney region has suffered some compression and been the subject of more 
than one epeirogenic movement since Cretaceous time, we can expect evidence, in the 
form of strains, of the broad flexing and warping that accompanied the uplifts of 
Cainozoic time. 

It would appear that frequently joint systems have developed with an orientation 
more or less identical with an earlier formed set, which had its own distinct tectonic 
genesis. 

The preliminary analysis of many systems observed by the writer and his associates 
indicates that the main groups are shear joints, conforming to the usual features of 
shear-patterns. There is, however, a certain amount of tension-jointing, but the clean- 
cut major fractures indicate shear. 

In many places the orientation of the joints was common for both Permian and 
Trlassic rocks, although it was difficult to And a place where a group of joints intersects 
the junction between the two systems. Nevertheless a very knotty problem arises when 
the data given in the Southern Coalfield Memoir, together with other information from 
South Coast Mines, is carefully considered. Indubitable evidence is available of extensive 
faulting through the Permian Coal Measures, vertical throws amounting to more than 
200 feet in places. Invading many of the faults and other fractures is a series of igneous 
rocks. Contrasted with this environment is the limited amount of intrusion through the 
Narrabeen Series, and the almost entire absence of faults cutting through the Hawkes- 
bury Sandstone capping which is so well displayed on the plateau 600-800 feet above the 
displaced Permian measures. It seems inconceivable that all the faults should just die 
out vertically before the Hawkesbury Sandstone is reached. 

An opinion has been expressed at times in the past that a tectonic epoch must have 
affected the Permian in the South Coast immediately before Narrabeen time, in order 
to explain the features already outlined. Strongly against this is the stratigraphical 
evidence In the Balmain Shaft. While overlap is to be seen In the relations of Hawkes- 
bury and Upper Narrabeen, nothing suggesting a break at the base of the Narrabeen is 
visible at Coal Cliff. 

We have here a very important problem, and a searching study of structural features 
in the rather rugged country of Upper Illawarra is needed. 

SOMtf PHYSIOGRAPHIC PROBLEMS OF THE CUMBERLAND BASIN AND ITS ENVIRONS. 

tfhe term Cumberland Basin is used for the structural feature which Willan tot 
ektaWikhed, as shown by the structure details on his Sydney District Map. He noted a 
complex set of small basins which were named the Penrith* Fairfield* Botany, etc., 
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Basins. These are embodied in the trough which is bounded on the west by the Lapstone 
Hill structure, and limited north and south by the Cattai and Nepean warps, respectively. 
The eastern limit is the warped sandstone rim, which includes the cliff coastline from 
Dee Why to Stanwell Park. 

In endeavouring to trace the evolution of the present land surface of the Cumberland 
and surrounding regions, and the relation of that surface to the geological structure, we 
are faced with the need for unravelling the relationships between the following bodies 
of data; 

(a) The evidence of the erosion surfaces. 

(b) The sequence of the lavas and Intrusive igneous rocks. 

(c) The evidence of the geological structure. 

(<f) The data from topographic analysis by the method of aitlmetric frequency 
curves. 

(e) The chronology of strand-line movements, 

(/) The distribution of Wianamatta Shale in relation to peneplanation and later 
warping. 

It seems feasible to adopt as a kind of standard working hypothesis the following 
views concerning the erosion surfaces: 

(i) The oldest discernible surface is the pre-Oligocene one, remnants of which 
are found rising above the general level of the existing tablelands. 

(ii) The next in age is the OUgo-Miocene surface, which forms the surface of 
so much of the eastern highlands of New South Wales. 

(ill) Cut below the Oligo-Miocene peneplain is a less well-developed peneplain of 
Pliocene age. This consists of a number of wide valleys with maximum 
depth below the Miocene surface of SCO feet. 

(iv) The valley floors of the present cycle of erosion are the result of post- 
Kosciusko denudation. 

In seeking to relate these physiographic time-markers to the sequence of igneous 
events there has always been some difficulty. It appears that in New South Wales there 
were three periods of basalt extravasation, and at least two periods of minor basic 
intrusion. Apart from these episodes the alkaline lavas and intrusions have to be placed. 
The basalts can be most satisfactorily arranged as follows: 

Oldest: Late Cretaceous or Eocene. 

Intermediate: Oligocene or possibly early Miocene, 

Newest: Late Pliocene. 

I would place the Alkaline Complexes earliest of all and perhaps in the Cretaceous. 
Reasons for this view will be given below. 

With this scheme we proceed as follows: 

With the assumption that no sediments newer than the Wianamatta Series existed 
in the Cumberland Basin we may envisage a peneplain at the end of the Cretaceous 
which cut across the stratification of the shales in the western environs of the Basin. 
This view is based on a reconnaissance which the writer made at Mt, Tomah recently. 
Here the old surface cuts obliquely through the slightly dipping Wianamatta 
stratification. 

Basalt was poured out upon this surface, and it would appear that the succeeding 
uplift was marked by a fairly uniform elevation in the Central part of eastern New 
South Wales. The erosion which followed carved a somewhat irregular surface on which 
the middle group basalts were poured. The great peneplanation then ensued. 

We now come to the critical question as to whether the Miocene peneplain truncates 
the Hawkesbury and/or Wianamatta stratification. Several workers with whom the 
writer has discussed this matter take the view that the warped surface at present 
constituting much of the highlands is the result of possibly two flexing* which affected 
essentially horizontal strata. That is to say, the physiographic surface is a structural 
surface, the structural features having been stamped on the areas mainly by the later 
warpings in Kosciusko time. 
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W. H. Maze, by his geomorphological studies, using the statistical method of 
altimetric freouency curves, confirms these views. The writer thinks that while such 
views are substantially correct, notice must be taken of the evidence of the Wianamatta 
Series. According to Carne this series was laid down in eroded basins contempor- 
aneously scooped out of the Hawkesbury Sandstone. Most Sydney geologists have seen 
some evidence of this erosionai feature, but over the greater proportion of the 
Wianamatta territory the structural relations with the Hawkesbury are those of an 
apparent transitional character. The word "apparent*’ has been used because if small 
basins were eroded these would have to be filled before the "transitional” strata were 
deposited on the Hawkesbury surface away from the small basins. 

Our next step is to observe that the persistence of outlying patches of Wianamatta 
Shales at Mt. Tomah and elsewhere in the western Blue Mountains area, and their 
occurrence In the Mittagong-Moss Vale district point to former widespread distribution. 
In the absence of a warped floor for the Wianamatta of the Mittagong-Moss Vale areas, 
one must postulate some faulting to separate these rocks from the Camden-Picton 
outcrops. 

T wish at this stage to suggest consideration of the rather unorthodox hypothesis 
that the Kosciusko uplift, was not responsible wholly for the Lapstone Hill fold and 
similar flexures. Rather I believe the Lapstone fold to be partly a revealed scarp. My 
argument for this view turns on the following points: 

(а) Stripping of Wianamatta Shales is going on rapidly from the Kurrajong 
fold-surface and from the southern Wallacia scarp. 

(б) In the area north of Wallacia, along the longitude of the monocline, there 
is an area of Wianamatta Shale which conceals the Lapstone structure. 

A profile section from “Fairlight" homestead to Mulgoa shows a capping of 
Wianamatta all the way, and the ground surface truncates the structure. This region, 
in my opinion, is a key to what, happened in post-Miocene time in the Cumberland 
Basin, That is to say, a good deal of erosion revealed the old flexure which, while not 
wholly covered, was partly concealed by Wianamatta Shale. 

Anyone studying the Camden, Picton and Mt. Gilead areas is impressed with the 
evidence of post-Miocene erosion. Ridges up to 1,000 feet above sea-level rise well above 
the general level, and considerable dissection of the valleys has occurred. 

To restore the Wianamatta from Camden and the Razorback by extending the 
present outcrops northward and north-westward would provide a surface which existed 
prior to Miocene erosion, A corollary of this view is that the monocline is older than 
the warpings that reflect the physiographic surface, and that the floor of the Cumber- 
land Basin is partly Pliocene in age. 

By giving the Wianamatta Shales a much wider distribution and a thicker 
stratigraphy than usually has been done we obtain a reasonable explanation of the 
injections of the large laccoliths like Bald Mountain, Stormy Mt., and the Porcupine 
in the Barigan-Burrembelong district and such structures as "The Gib” and other 
intrusions of the Mittagong district. With a good cover of Wianamatta Shale existing 
well beyond the present outcrop, intrusion could be effected. 

In the absence of Jurassic or Cretaceous rocks I feel one must postulate a thick 
Wianamatta Series, otherwise the laccoliths In the Barigan area would have broken out 
as extrusions. 

It is not possible here to discuss Pleistocene strand-lines of our coast, except to 
stress the point that, assuming the validity of the physiographic evolution given above, 
the Cumberland Basin would not be flooded by the sea when higher old strand-lines 
existed. On the hypothesis that the surface of the Cumberland Basin Is essentially part 
of the Miocene peneplain, the writer finds difficulty when considering the fluctuations 
of strand-lines in late Pleistocene and post-Pleistocene time. No fossil evidence of any 
marine incursions of early Recent time have been found along pur Central-Eastern coast. 

The presence of lateritic ironstone gravel on low-lying surface portions of the 
Cumberland Basin recalls the same type of occurrence on the surface of the Pliocene 
valley floor at Carrlck and Towrang, uea^ tSoulburn, and also In the Oberon pliocene 
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valleys. This raises a challenge to the hypothesis that all the duricrust belongs to one 
period of formation. 


Concluding Remaeks. 

To conclude this long discussion of the Sydney Basin: 

We have traced the various vicissitudes through which the Triasslc rocks have 
passed. The sedimentational environments have been most varied, and largely rhythmic 
In the case of the Narrabeen. In Hawkesbury time a puzzling physlographical setting 
attended the gradual building of the sandstone deposits, and they were derived from a 
land, the place and geological character of which still make something of an enigma. 

After accumulation of very thick Wianamatta Shales over an area much greater 
than the present outcrop, some folding occurred In pre-Miocene time. The Triasslc 
rocks had to endure various bevellings and were covered by basalts and invaded by 
intruslves, the remarkable volcanic necks of the Cumberland Basin being associated 
with the early bulging which gave the Lapstone fold its general embryonic form. 
Intensification of this early flexing was effected by the Kosciusko uplift and extensive 
erosion in late Pliocene and Pleistocene time has removed a great amount of the Upper 
Wianamatta. 

Reiterating the earlier statement of the purpose of this address, I hope that some 
of the physiographic problems of the Sydney District raised here will grip the imagina- 
tion of younger workers and prompt them to attempt to unravel the romantic geological 
history since Triassic time. 
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The Honorary Treasurer, Dr. A. B, Walkom, presented the Balance Sheets for the 
year ended 29th February, 1948, duly signed by the Auditor, Mr, S. J. Kayment, F.C.A. 
(Aust); and he moved that they be received and adopted, which was carried 
unanimously* 

No nominations of other candidates having been received, the President declared 
the following elections for the ensuing year to be duly made: 

Prceident: Lilian Fraser, D.Sc. 

Member* of Council : Ida A, Brown, D,Sc„ Lilian Fraser, D.Sc*, Professor J. 
Macdonald Holmes, B.Sc., Ph.D*, F.R.G.S., F,R*S*G.&, G. D. Osborne, D.Sc., Ph.D., T. C. 
Kcwghley, B.Se., F.R.&8.* and A, B. Walkom, D.Sc. 

Auditor: S. J. Rayment, FiC.A. (Aust.). 

A cordial vote of thanks to the retiring President was carried by acclamation, 
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ABSTRACT OF PROCEEDINGS, 


ORDINARY MONTHLY MEETING. 

Slst March, 1948. 

I)r. Lilian Fraser, President, in the Chair. 

Donations and Exchanges received since the previous Monthly Meeting (26th 
November, 1947), amounting to 32 Volumes, 634 Parts or Numbers, 16 Bulletins, 2 
Reports and 4 Pamphlets, total 688, have been added to the Library. 

PAPKRS BRAD. 

1. Cytological Studies in the Myrtaceae. II. Chromosome Numbers in the Lepto- 
spermoideae and Myrtoideae. By S. Smith-White. 

2. A Survey of Chromosome Numbers in the Epacridaceae. By S. Smith-White. 


ORDINARY MONTHLY MEETING. 

28th April, 1948. 

Dr. Lilian Fraser, President, occupied the Chair. 

The President announced that the Council had elected Dr. A. B. Walkom to be 
Honorary Treasurer and Dr. W. R. Browne, Dr. Ida A. Brown, Mr. A. R, Woodhill and 
Dr. G. D, Osborne to be Vice-Presidents for the Session 1948-49, 

The President referred to the death of Mr. Rowland E. Turner of Cape Town, South 
Africa, who had been a member of the Society since 1904. 

The following were elected Ordinary Members of the Society: Miss Beverley I. 
Anderson, Mies Greta Baddams, B.A., B.Sc., Mias Judith H. Balmain, Mr. L. C. Birch, 
B.Ag.Sc., M.Sc., Miss Daphne C. Davison, B.Sc., Mr. D. P. Drover, Mr. E. H. M. Ealey, 
Miss Judith A. Fraser, Mr. W. Joklik, Mr. T. B. Kiely, Miss Audrey Ludvigsen, Dr, 
N, W, G. Macintosh, Miss Elizabeth N. Marks, M.Sc., Father J. J. McAreavey, S.J., 
Captain X D. McComish, F.R.G.S., Dr. H. S, McKee, B.A., Miss A. Adele Millerd, B.Sc., 
Mr. A, F. L. O’Farrell, A.R.C.Sc., B.Sc., F.R.E.S., Miss Anne Stokes, B.Sc. 

Donations and Exchanges received since the previous Monthly Meeting (31st March, 
1948), amounting to 10 Volumes, 129 Parts or Numbers, 6 Bulletins and 10 Pamphlets, 
total 156, have been added to the Library. 

PAPERS BEAD. 

1, Australasian Ceratopogonidae (Diptera, Nematocera). Part V. The Palpomyia 
Group of Genera, By D, J. Lee, B.Sc, 

2. Life-history of an Australian Crustacean, Ace tvs australis (Decapods, tribe 
Fenaoidae). By Muriel C, Morris, B.Sc. 
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LIFE-HISTORY OF AN AUSTRALIAN CRUSTACEAN, ACETES AUSTRALIS 
(DECAPODA, TRIBE PENAEIDAE). 

By Muriel C. Morris, B.Sc. 

( Seventy -three Text-figures. ) 

f Road 28th April, 1948.] 


Introduction. 

The genus Acetes was first described by Milne Edwards in 1830 (A. indicus), 
whilst the Australian species. A, australis , referred to in this paper was first described 
by Colefax in 1940. 

Since the various stages in its life-history occur together with the young of one at 
least of our commercial prawns, it has been considered important to make a detailed 
study of its larvae not only for the intrinsic value of the knowledge obtained, but. also 
because of its bearing on general faunistic studies. 

The adult, as well as the larval stages, is typically planktonic, occurring particularly 
in estuarine waters and coastal lakes rarely beyond the influence of tidal effects (Kemp 
finds the same for the Indian waters, 1917). All the adults obtained in the course of 
this research came from the Tuggerah Lakes: some from Tuggerah Lake itself at a 
point about three miles from the entrance of the lake to the sea, and others from the 
middle of the three lakes, Budgewol Lake, at a point about seven miles from the sea, at 
both of which points there are no tidal effects. 

There is always a possibility that estuarine species of Crustacea may pass out to 
sea to breed as is the case in several of the species of Penaeid prawns which have been 
investigated. It seems almost certain, however, that the adult Acetes found in Budgewol 
Lake do not go to sea to breed, but breed in the lake, and all stages captured were 
caught in the lake itself. It would be impossible for any stages younger than those 
taken in the lakes to travel from the sea in the time and under the conditions prevailing 
against the effects of wind and tide to Budgewoi Lake. Again, the fact that adults with 
mature gonads were taken in the lake further supports this theory. 

PREVIOUS WORK ON TIIE LARVAE OF GENUS ACETIC*}. 

The development of the genus Acefes has already attracted attention in America, 
India and Japan, the most detailed description being that given by Mcnon (1933) for the 
Indian species A. erythraeus. 

The work carried out by Brooks (1882) on the development, through a few stages of 
an American species of Acetes seems to have been the first attempt at following out the 
sequence of stages in the development of the Genus. The stages he described correspond 
to the Third Protopioea, Mysis, First Mastigopus and to one intermediate between 
Stage VIII and Stage IX of A. australis. Brooks thought it quite likely that the larva 
referred to by Dohrn (Zeit. /. Wiss , Zool „ xxi, 1871, Plates 29 and 30, figs. 62—7) 
and Claus ("Crustacean System”, Taf. tv, figs, 2-7) might be an earlier stage than any 
he bad found of a closely related species. In point of fact, it agrees closely with the 
First Protosoea of A. erythraem and A. australis. 

Mtiller, in his "Facts for Darwin”, also refers to two Acetes larvae — an early Mysia 
stage and one intermediate between Stages VIII and IX of A. australis . 

Apart from these descriptions, no other detailed work dealing with the life history 
of any member of this genus has been found. Colefax (1940), however, refers to the 
description of the larval development of a species of Acetes by Soyejima (Suisan 
Oakkt mi $fo t tv, 192$, p. 16), but unfortunately this paper could not be obtained. 

S> 
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Collection of Material. 

As the adult female of A. australis sheds her eggs straight into the water and does 
not carry them attached to her pleopods, it is natural to expect a long sequence of larval 
stages. Actually Nauplii, Protozoeue, Mysis, Post-Larval and Young Adult stages are 
found— all of which are typically members of the plankton and can be collected by the 
usual methods. 

Catches were made on Budgewoi Lake between February and December, 1946, mostly 
at night, by hauling nets of various meshes and at varying depths from a boat. They 
were preserved in a dilute formalin solution on the spot and observed later at the 
Zoology Department. Sydney University. 

Considerable difficulty in obtaining plankton has, however, been experienced in 
these lakes during the last few years owing to the prevalence of Ctenophores, which are 
caught in the nets and break up coating the inner surface with gelatinous matter and 
preventing adequate filtration. 

As the duration of the stages is fairly short the chance of “missing" some of them 
was considerable, especially as it was only possible to make catches every four to six 
weeks. On the other hand A. australis appears to breed practically the whole year round, 
and so the possibility of getting all the stages was greater than if there had only been 
a restricted breeding season. 

Description of the Larval and Post- Larval Stages ok Ac exes australis. 

The earliest certain stage obtained was the First Protozoea stage, 0*35 mm. in length 
(Text-tigs. 1-la). It corresponds definitely to Menon’s Protozoea T of A. erythravus 
(Menon, 1033). 

No Nauplii or egg-stages of A. australis have yet been obtained. This seems rather 
strange when one considers the large number of First Pvotozoeae captured. It might be 
explained by assuming that the very early stages, i.e., eggs and nauplii, are demersal, 
or float very near the bottom, and so would not be taken by the usual methods. It should 
be noted that although the change from Third Protozoea to Mysis is a radical one, 
almost suggesting that at least one other stage normally intervenes, only one Mysis 
stage w f as described by Menon (1933), and a maximum of two Acanthosoma stages 
normally occur In other Sergestids. In any case, Brooks (1882) actually watched the 
metamorphosis from his Protozoea stage to his Mysis stage, which correspond with the 
Third Protozoea and Mysis respectively in A. australis. 

In view of tiie fact that each stage in the life history of A. australis closely 
resembles the corresponding stage in A. vrythraeus, it is felt that it would be superfluous 
to describe in detail the appendages of each stage which have already been so fully 
described by Menon (1933). The appendages are figured, and attention will be drawn 
to points of difference between the species where they occur. 

FIRST PROTOZOEA — STAGE I. (TCXt-flgS. 1~1«.) 

Length from base of rostrum to end of sixth abdominal segment is 0*35 min. The 
carapace in A. australis is decidedly longer than it is broad, whereas in A. erythraous it 
is broader than it is long. 

The antennule (Text-fig. 2), antenna (Text-fig. 3) and mandible (Text-fig. 4) agree 
very closely with the corresponding appendages in A. erythraem— except for the lack of 
a seta on the distal inner margin of the sixth segment of the antennal endopodite— a fact 
to be noted, since it does not appear in the subsequent stages. The spine occurring on 
the ventral face of the labrum is considerably smaller than that of A. erythraeus, and it 
does not project beyond the anterior border of the carapace. 

The second maxilla (Text-figs. 6~6a), which closely resembles the corresponding 
appendages in A. erythraeus, undergoes no important change until the Mysis stage. 

In the case of the first maxilla (Text-figs. 5-5a), first (Text-figs. 7~7a) and second 
(Text-figs. 8-8a) maxi llipedes, the only important difference from A. erythraeus seems 
to be in the number or setae on the endopodites, The presence of one and not two setae 
on the second endopodite segments in the case of the first and second maxittipedes of 
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A , australis and one instead of three on the first endopodite segment in the case of the 
first maxilla may he an artifact. The number shown in the figures was found on all 
the specimens caught, but in the next stage the increased number of setae was present. 
It might, however, be noted that the third maxilllpede is still nomsetous in A . australis , 


X 



Text-Age. 1 to 8a, Fim Protozoea — Stag© I, 

1. First Protoaoea x 126. la. First Frotoxoea x 19. 2. Antennule x $4. 3. Antenna x 84, 

4 . Mandible x 84. 6. First Maxilla x 168, 5a. First Maxilla x 84. 6. Second Maxilla x 168. 
6a. Second Maxilla x 84. 7. First Maxilllpede x 168. 7a. First Maxilllpede x 84. 8. Second 
Maxilllpede x 168. 8a. Second Maxilllpede x 84. 

whereas it bears two terminal setae in A. erythraeus. Whilst, only three thoracic 
segments can be distinguished behind the third maxilllpede in A. australis, four are 
distinct in A. erythraeus. 

The unsegmented abdomen and widely forked telson closely resemble the corres- 
ponding structures in A, erythraeus. 

81EC0WP PSOTOZOEA— STAOE II, (Text*flgB. 

I*ength from base of rostrum to end of sixth abdominal segment is 0*7 mm. 

The carapace now bears a rostrum as well as the median and paired anterior and 
lateral spines. The anterior spines are no longer forked in A. australis , whereas the 
forks persist In A. erythraeus until the beginning of Third Protozoea Stage. 

As will be noted from the figures, the form of the antennule (Text*ftg. 10) and 
iAtetibs (Text-fig, 11) has not changed, except for the acquisition of a pair of aesthetes 
on the outer margin of the seventh segment of the antennule. Menon refers to a similar 
Oceumnce In A. erythraeus. It might be noted, however, that the seta on the distar 
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Text-flga. 9 to 16. Second Protosoca— *Btage H. TeXt-figs, 17 *to 24. Third 


Protozoea— Stage III. 

9. Second Protosoea x 63. 9a. Second Protozoea x 19. 10. Antennule x 84* 11. Antenna x 

84. 12. Mandible x 84. 13. First Maxilla x 168, 13a. First Maxilla x 84, 14. First MaxilUpede x 
168. 14a. First MaxilUpede x 84. 16. Second MaxilUpede x 188. 15a. Second MaxilUpede x 84. 

16. Third MaxilUpede 8 84, 17. Third Protoaoea x 63. 17a. Third Protdssoea x 18- 18. Antennule 
x 84. 19. Antenna x 84. 20. Mandible x 84. 21. First Maxilla x 84. 22. First MaxilUpede 

x 84. 23. Second MaxilUpede x 84. 24. Third MaxilUpede x 84. 
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inner margin of the fourth endopodtte segment of the antenna has disappeared in 
A. amtralis, but is still present in A. erytfcraetts. 

The mandible (Text-fig. 12), which now bears twelve-thirteen teeth characteristically 
arranged on its median border, differs from the corresponding appendage of A. erythraem 
in having serrations on the dorsal side of the seventh and not on the fourth tooth. 

The first maxilla (Text-figs. 13-1 So) and first (Text-figs. 14-14o) and second (Text- 
figs. 15-lBo) maxilHpedes have undergone no important structural change except for an 
increase in the number of setae on the masticatory lobes of the first maxilla and the 
definite division of the first raaxillipede protopodite into two segments. As noted above, 
the endopodites of the first maxilla and first and second maxillipedes now bear the 
increased number of setae. 

The third maxillipede (Text-fig. 16) now bears two terminal setae. Behind the 
third maxillipedes there are four distinct thoracic segments as in A. erythraem . 

The abdomen, now five segmented, and the telson, agree with Menon's description of 
A . erythraem. 

THIRD PROTOZOEA — STAGE III. (Text-flgS. 17-17(1.) 

Length from base of rostrum to end of sixth abdominal segment is 0*92 mm. 

The tri-segmented condition of the antennule (Text-fig. 18) In both A. australn and 
A. erythraem has resulted from the coalescence of the first five segments of the previous 
stage. 

The antenna (Text-fig. 19) now differs from the corresponding appendage in 
A. erythraem , not only in lacking the setae on the distal inner margin of the fourth and 
sixth endopodite segments, but in possessing an extra seta on the outer margin of the 
proximal exopodlte segment. 

It should be noted that the two pointed teeth (seventh and eighth) on the toothed 
edge of the mandible (Text-fig. 20) do not bear the dorsal serrations referred to by 
Menon. As Is the case with A, erythraem, the hairy pad, which Brooks (1882) refers to 
in his Protozoea stage (Plate ix, fig. 80) as occurring on the posterior surface of the 
mandible, is absent 

As will be seen from the figure (Text-fig. 21), the only change in the first maxilla is 
an increase from five to six in the number of setae on the distal lobe of the protopodite. 
A similar increase in the number of setae on the protopodite occurs in A. crythraeus, 
the proximal segment bearing six, whilst the distal segment bears seven. This difference 
in the setae on the protopodite constitutes the only difference between the first maxillae 
of the two species at this Btage. 

The increase in the number of plumose setae on the exopodites of both the first 
(Text-fig. 22) and second (Text-fig. 23) maxillipedes from six to eight and also the 
acquisition of another seta on the coxopodite of the second maxillipede, mean that these 
appendages exactly resemble the corresponding appendages in A. erythraem. Up to this 
stage, the coxopodite of second maxillipede has borne one less seta in A, australis than 
in A. erythraem , 

The form of the third maxillipedes (Text-fig. 24) buds of the foqr pairs of paraeopods, 
and the abdomen, with its ventro-lateral spines and buds of the uropods, is the same 
as in A* erythraem, although Menon states that at this stage he could make out the buds 
of the peiopods with difficulty* 

MYSIS STAGE— STAGE IV. (Texf-flg. 26.) 

Length from base of rostrum to end of sixth abdominal segment is 1-6 mm. 

At this stage the shape of the body has changed entirely, due mainly to the lateral 
compression of the Its posterior border is concave and the posterior angles 

rounded. All the spltums processes have gone, except the rostrum which is short and 
bears a tooth at its base. There are a pair of sub-orbital spines at the anterior angle 
and a pair of supra-orbital spines above the eyes. These last-mentioned spines do not 
appear until the next stage in A erythraem . 

The considerable changes in the mouth-parts and thoracic appendages and the 
Appearance of; the abdominal appendages at this stage should also be noted. It is 
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interesting to note that, although the mouth-parts have changed considerably/ they lag 
behind those of A. erythraeus in their assumption of the adult form. 

It would appear that in both A. australis and A. erythraeus , the number of 
aesthetes on the antennule (Text-fig. 26), which now consists of a three-segmented 
peduncle and two flagellae, has decreased to two. In the following stages there la a 
gradual increase in the number of aesthetes until finally, in the adult, the inner 
fiageJlum is thickly beset with aesthetes. The swelling referred to by Menon as occur- 
ring at the base of the first peduncular segment is not present in this stage of 
A, australis , whilst the outer flagellum is still un jointed in A . australis but faintly 
segmented in A, erythraeus. 

As will be seen from Text-fig. 27, the antenna has changed quite considerably — the 
flagellum being homologous with the endopodite of the previous stage, whilst the scale 
is homologous with the exopodite, A similar change was observed by Menon. The 
number of setae occurring on the scale increases gradually in the following stages and 
throughout agrees closely with the number occurring in the corresponding stages of 
A. erythraeus. Apart from an increase in size, number of segments in flagellum and 
setae on scale, the antenna undergoes no further change in the stages described. 

It should be noted that the labral spine (Text-tig. 28) Is still present at this stage in 
A. australis , although it is missing in A. er?/thraeus, and persists up to the end of 
Stage V. 

As in A. erythraeus , the masticatory lobes of the first maxilla (Text-fig. 29) are no 
longer armed with setae but with teeth. The endopodite has disappeared in both species, 
but the remains of the exopodite, bearing four setae, still persists in A. australis . 

The change in the second maxilla (Text-fig. 30) is not as radical as in A. erythraeus. 
For instance, the prominences on the protopodite still persist, the endopodite is still 
faintly jointed and setous; whilst in A. erythraeus, all the protopodite prominences 
except one have disappeared, and the endopodite has completely disappeared. It should 
be noted that the exopodite of the last stage is already expanding to form the 
“scaphognathite” so well developed in the adult. The number of setae occurring on the 
"scaphognathite” increases gradually in the following stages, but is always less than 
in A. erythraeus. 

Once again the change in the form of the first maxillipede (Text-fig. 31) is not as 
radical as in A. erythraeus — for instance, the endopodite still persists, whereas in 
A. erythraeus at this stage it has completely disappeared. 

Both the second (Text-fig, 32) and third (Text-fig. 33) maxillipedes are gradually 
assuming the adult form, and in this connection it is interesting to note that the five- 
segmented endopodite of the third maxillipede Is already longer than the endopodite of 
the second maxillipede. 

As in A. erythraeus, the small biramous paraeopods of the last stage have changed 
into well-developed forwardly-directed legs consisting of a five-segmented chelate 
endopodite and an unjointed exopodite— the fourth, of course, lacks the endopodite. 

The form of the abdomen, with its ventro-lateral spines on the first five segments 
and its dorsal spine on the sixth segment, and with the three pairs of uniramous 
pleopods, is the same as in A. erythraeus. The uropods (Text-fig, 34) differ from the 
corresponding appendages in A. erythraeus in the number at setae borne on the rami. 
The only changes in the uropods observed In the following stages are an increase in 
size and an increase in the number of setae borne on the rami. 

The form of the telson (Text-fig. 36) is very similar to that observed by Menon in 
the First Mastigopus of A. erythraeus. The six pairs of setae have shortened into spines, 
of which there are now only four pairs, in A. erythraeus the $etae have shortened 
into spines, of which there are still six pairs. 

FIRST MASTIGOPUS STAGF/ — 'STACK V, 

Length from base of rostrum to end of sixth abdominal segment is 1*7 mm. This 
may be regarded as the first Post-Larval Stage, as the pleopods, and not the more 
anterior appendages, are used in propulsion. Gurney (1942), In describing some of 
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the larval forms of the Sergestidae, describes this as the first Post-larval Stage, but 
strangely enough, he states that the spines on the carapace and abdomen of the larval 
stages disappear on the assumption of the Mastigopus stage. It was observed that In 
both A, australis and A. erythraeuB, these spines disappeared after the Third Protoxoea 
Stage. 

The swelling, referred to above, as occurring in the Mysis stage of A. erythraeus, is 
now present on the base of the first peduncular segment of the antennule (Text-fig. 36) 



Text-figs. 25 to 35. Mysis— Stage IV. Text-flgs. 88 to 44. First 
Mastlgopus— Stage V. 

25. Mysis x 14. 26. Antatmule x 84. 27. Antenna x 84. 28. Labrum x 84. 29. First 
Maxilla x 84. 20. Second Maxilla x *4. 21. First MaxUllpede x 84. 82. Se “ nd ^ x ' U ‘ P 8 e ^® - 
38 . Third Maxllllpede x 84, 84. Uropods x 84. 86. Telson x 84. 88 'Antennule) < 99 
81, first Maxilla x 190 approx. 88. Second Maxtlta x 88 approx. 39. First Maxllllpede x 190 
approx. 40. Second Maxllllpede x 280 approx. 41. Third Maxllllpede x 110 approx. 48. Firot 
thoracic x 83 approx. 48. Second thoracic x 28 approx. 44. Telson x 80 approx. 
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and contains a statocyst. It should also be noted that the outer flagellum is now three’ 
segmented — the segmentation having occurred in the Mysis stage of A . erythraeus. 

With the loss of the exopodite, the first maxilla (Text<flg. 37) resembles the corres- 
ponding appendage in A, erythraeus — except in the number of setae occurring on the 
enditea. The only further change in this appendage in the stages studied is an increase 
in the number of setae on the endites, there being usually fewer than In the corres- 
ponding stage of A. erythraeus. 

A& in A . erythraeus the second maxilla (Text-fig, 38) has now Jost its protopodite 
prominences and endopodite whilst the protopodite has expanded to form an endlte 
bearing six plumose setae. Thus it now resembles the corresponding appendage in 
A. erythraeus. 

With the loss of the endopodite and the acquisition once again of setae the first 
maxillipede (Text-flg. 30) is assuming the adult form. The number of setae on the 
protopodite increases throughout the following stages until the hairy appearance of the 
adult appendage is attained. The eptpodite which Menon referred to as being present 
in this stage of A. erythraeus occurred in some of the specimens dissected, but not all. 

The second maxillipede (Text-tig. 40) has assumed adult characters with the loss of 
the exopodite and the assumption of the V-shaped form. The basipodite of the protopodite 
has fused with the ischiopodite of the endopodite, so that altogether there are now only 
six segments. It should be noted that the exopodite persists In A. erythraeus as a small, 
unarmed vestige until the next stage. In the following stages observed in A. australis 
there is no important change in the second maxillipede and no sign at any stage of the 
epipodite which occurs in Stage VII of A. erythraeus. 

The exopodite, which persists until the next stage in A. erythraeus, has been lost 
from the third maxillipede (Text-flg. 41), which is now a long, slender appendage which 
persists in its present form in all the following stages. 

There are now only three pairs of thoracic legs, the uniramous fourth pair having 
been lost. This difference is an important one as it affords a quick means of distinction 
between a Mysis and a Mastigopus stage. The appendages are now uniramous (first 
thoracic leg. Text-fig. 42; second thoracic leg, Text-flg. 43), the unjointed exopodite 
having been lost. In A. erythraeus the exopod ites do not disappear until the next stage. 
It is interesting to note that the suture between the ischium and the merus of the 
endopodite of all the legs is now indistinct and remains so until at least Stage X. This 
seems rather strange when one realizes that the same suture was quite distinct in 
previous stages. The thoracic appendages undergo no further important changes in the 
following stages. 

The pleopods differ from the corresponding structures in A. erythraeus only in the 
number of setae borne on the second exopodites. (The acquisition of setae on the 
pleopods affords a useful means of distinguishing quickly between a Mysis and a 
Mastigopus Stage.) 

The telson (Text-fig. 44) differs quite markedly from the corresponding structure in 
A. erythraeus , which now bears two pairs of spines. (A further description of the 
development of the telson in the Post-Larval stages of A. australis is given at the end 
of the descriptions of the various stages.) 

stage vx. (Text-flg. 45.) 

Length from base of rostrum to end of sixth abdominal segment is 1-9 mm. 

The changes characteristic of this stage observed in the antetmqle (Text-flg. 46) — 
acquisition of two setae on the statocyst swelling, increase in number of segments in 
outer flagellum— were referred to by Menon. The number of segments in the outer 
flagellum seems, however, to be less than in A. erythraeus in all the stages observed. 
The inner flagellum, which is still unjointed in A. erythraeus, is two-segmented in 
A. australis. 

The mandible (Text-flg. 47) persists in the form figured in all the following 
stages. It should be noted that in some specimens there were two ventral teeth as in 
A. erythraeus. 



An epipodite is now definitely present ott the protopodite of the first maxiilipede 
(Text-fig. 48). In the following stages it increases in size, becoming a flat, oval structure. 

In both A. erythraem and A. australis the third (Text-fig. 49) and fourth (Text- 
fig. 50) pleopods are now biramous whilst the rudiments of the fourth pair have 
increased in size. Once again the number of setae on the exopodites of pleopods one, 
two and three differs in the two species. 

stage vn. (Text-flg. 51.) 

Length from base of rostrum to end of sixth abdominal segment is 2*2 mm. 

This stage is actually a stage between Menon 's VI and VII. The mouth-parts are 
the only parts which lag behind in development; but this retardation of development 
seems to he constant enough to warrant the formation of another stage. 

There is no trace of the small spine referred to by Menon as occurring on the outer 
distal angle of the basal swelling on the first peduncular segment of the antennule 
(Text-flg. 62) — one of the reasons why this should be regarded as an extra stage. 

In this stage the labrum (Text-fig. 53) acquires a pair of fine spines on the ventral 
surface and persists in this form in all the following stages. Menon makes no reference 
to these spines. 

The single endite of the second maxilla (Text-flg. 54) bears six to seven terminal 
setae whereas eight occur in Stage VIT of A. erythraem, whilst there is no trace of the 
seta referred to In Stage VII by Menon as occurring on the middle of the proximal 
border, nor of the rudimentary palp on the outer margin of the base of the endite. 
These differences in the second maxilla constitute another reason for regarding this 
as an earlier stage than Stage VII of A. erythraem. 

The vent ro-la ter al spines of the first five abdominal segments have now become 
flattened into plates from which the pleura of the adult, tegmenta are formed. Menon 
makes no further reference to the abdominal spines after he first describes them. 

It is interesting to note that in Stage VII of A. erythraem the fifth pair of pleopods 
(Text-fig. 57) is uniramous (third pleopods, Text-fig. 55; fourth pleopods, Text-flg. 66). 
In the next stage of A. australis to be described— i.e., the Fourth Mastigopus — which 
corresponds with Men on's Stage VII, the fifth pair of pleopods is biramous, and so in this 
respect the fourth Mastigopus Stage is more highly developed than the corresponding 
stage of A, crythraeu s. In Stage VII (Third Mastigopus of A. australis) the number 
of setae on the exopodites is, as is to be expected, less than in Stage VII of A. erythraem. 
However, it will be noticed that in the following stage — i.e., Stage VIII — of A. australis , 
the number of setae is the same as in the corresponding — i.e., Stage VII — stage of 
A. erythraem. 


STAGE VIII. 

Length from base of rostrum to end of sixth abdominal segment is 2*5 mm. 

In some specimens examined there was still no trace of the spine referred to by 
Menon as occurring in Stage VII of A, erythraem at the outer distal margin of the 
statocyst swelling of the antennule. However, in some of the specimens examined, 
there was a definite "squaring" of the swelling at this point. (It will be noted below 
in Stage IX that the small spine occurs in this position.) 

The second maxilla (Text-flg. 58) now resembles the appendage described by 
Menon for Stage VII of A. erythraem in possessing a small seta about the middle of the 
proximal border of the endite. The endite, however, bears only six to seven setae, 
whereas Menon describes eight in his Stage VII and there is still no sign of the 
rudimentary palp on the endite. The number of setae on the endite increases in the 
following stages (Stage X, second maxilla, Text-figs. 61~61a), there being usually the 
same number as in A. erythraem. It should be noted that there is no sign in any of 
the stages described of a palp on this endite in A. australis . 

The only change in the pleopods is an increase in the number of setae — the 
exopodites of first two pairs bearing 16; of the third, 14; of the fourth, 12. Thus 
they differ from the corresponding appendages in A. erythraem only in the presence 
of an endopodite on the fifth pair. 
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It would seem that although this stage agrees closqly with Stage YI1 of 
A, erythraeua, it represents an “early” Stage VIL 

STAGE IX. 

Length from base of rostrum to end of sixth abdominal segment is 3 3 mm. 

This stage corresponds almost exactly with Stage VIII in A. erythraeus. 

There is now the definite beginnings of a spine on the swelling at the base of the 
antennule. This is quite an important character as it is one of the main points of 
distinction between Mastigopus IV and V. 

The first pair of pleopods is now the only unirumous pair, whilst all the exopodltea 
are setous. 

The acquisition of setae on the exopod ites of the fifth pleopods is more important 
In distinguishing this stage from the previous one than the acquisition of an endopodite 
on pleopod two as this endopodite sometimes develops later and sometimes earlier. 

A rather puzzling fact which must be noted is that the number of setae borne on 
the pleopods is less than in Mastigopus IV. However, throughout the study of the 
whole series, it has been noted time without number that it is the presence or absence 
of setae on the pleopods and not the actual number borne which is the important factor. 

It is not until the next stage (Stage X) of A. australis that the third (Text-fig. 63) 
and fourth (Text-fig. 64) endopodites become setous, whilst they become setous in 
Stage VIII of A. erythraeu*. In this respect, this stage (Stage IX) of A. australis 
might be considered as intermediate between stages VII and VIII of A. erythraeus, 
whilst the next stage (Stage X) of A. australis might be considered as corresponding 
with Stage VIII of A. erythraeus. However, the number of setae borne on the endite of 
the second maxilla is almost the same in this stage (Stage IX) of A. australis as In 
Stage VIII of A. erythraeus* whilst the number in Stage X of A. australis is greater. 

stage x. (Text-fig. 59.) 

Length from base of rostrum to end of sixth abdominal .segment is 3-6 mm. 

Although this stage is later than any stage figured by Menon, it is not until now 
that the spine on the antennular swelling (Text-fig. 60) becomes really well developed. 

No further stages were drawn or examined fully, but certain features in the gradual 
assumption of the adult form were selected tor study. 

In the next stage observed, 3*7 mm. in length, the carapace bears hepatic spines as 
well as the other spines referred to above; whilst there are two rostral teeth instead of 
the one present in Stage X. Endopodites of the fifth pleopods are now setous whilst 
the two remaining spines on the telson have shortened, giving the formerly concave 
posterior border a flatter appearance (Text-fig. 66). 

By the time the 4*7 mm. stage is reached the endopodites of the second pleopods 
have become setous, whilst the telson spines have shortened further and the posterior 
border is now slightly convex (Text-fig. 67), 

By this time the animal has reached the young adult stage and any further changes 
lie only In the degree of development of structures which already resemble those of the 
adult fairly well. 


Development of the Telson. 

The trend of development of the telson through the stages so far mentioned has 
been a gradual modification of the Protozoea plan through the loss of spines, shortening 
of spines, and flattening out of the concave posterior border until finally in the 4*7 mm. 


Text-figs. 46 to 50. Stage VI. Text-figs. 61 to 57. Stage VII. Text-fig. 58. Stage VIII. 

Text-figs. 59 to 65, Stage X. 

46, Stage VI x 19. 46, Antennule x 84. 47. Mandible x 84. 48. First MaxUUpede x 84. 

49. Third Pleopod x 84. 60. Fourth Pleopod x 84. 51. Stage VII x 19. 52. Antennule x 84. 
63, La brum x 84. 64. Second Maxilla x 84. 66. Third Pleopod x 84. 66. Fourth pleopod x 84. 
5L Fifth Pleopod x 84. 68. Second Maxilla x 112 approx. 59. Stage X x 19. 60. Antennule x 42. 
61, Second Maxilla x 126. 61a. Second Maxilla x 42. 62. Second Pleopod x 43. 63. Third 

Pleopod x 42. 84. Fourth Pleopod x 42. 65. Fifth Pleopod x 42, 
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stage (Text-flg. 67) it Ms convex, thus approximating to the adult telson which has a 
pointed posterior border. 



Text-figs. 66 to 70, Telsons. 

66. Telson 3*7 mm, Stage x 66 approx. 67, Telson 4-7 mm. Stage x 70 approx. 68. Telson 
5*5 mm. Stage x 86 approx. 69. Telson 6 0 mm. Stage x 83 approx. 70. Telson 12*6 mm. 
Stage x 35 approx. 

71. Adult female of A. australis showing gonads and red pigment spots x 2*5 approx. 
72, Several eggs from gonads x 100. 78. Portion of one egg observed under higher magnifica- 

tion x 430. 

By the time the 5 5 mm. stage is reached this convexity is more pronounced 
(Text-flg. 68 ) f and at the assumption of the 6*0 mm. stage the last traces of the spines 
have disappeared and the convex posterior border now bears four long setae (Text-fig. 68). 

The telson of the 12*6 mm. stage has almost assumed the adult condition. It bears 
a large number of setae down each lateral margin and on the now pointed posterior 
border (Text-fig. 70). 


Development of Antennulk. 

The basal part of the antennule presents another example of gradual modification 
in form. 

Up to the 4*7 mm. stage the basal segment is rounded in cross-section, but by the 
time the 5*5 mm. stage (i.e„ first young adult) is reached, it has become flattened dorso- 
ventrally and slightly hollowed out to fit the contour of the eye-stalk. The vertical flap 
of tissue present on the inner border of the basal segment of the adult antennule is also 
beginning to develop. 
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Due to the flattening and consequent broadening in the horizontal plane of this 
basal segment, the tooth on the distal outer margin of the statocyst swelling now Ues 
closer to the outer border of the basal segment distal to the origin of the tooth. This 
process of flattening continues until, finally, in the adult, the tip of the tooth and the 
outer border of the basal segment actually touch enclosing a tiny space (Figs. 2-2 o, 
Colefax, 1940). 

Development of Secondary Sexual Characters in the Young Adult. 

The development of the secondary sexual characters presumably does not take place 
until the animal Is almost fully grown, because, in all the young adults observed, there 
was no sign of the sexual dimorphism which occurs in the antennule of the adult; nor 
was there any sign of the development of the petasma and modified endopodites of the 
second pair of pleopods in the male or of the female genital area on the third thoracic 
stern ite. 

One or two adult females were taken showing the presence of fully developed gonads. 
The dense orange-red mass of gonad tissue can be quite easily seen stretching along the 
dorsal surface, close under the carapace, from the level of the first maxilllpede almost 
to the end of the sixth abdominal segment (Text-fig. 71). A rather large band, running 
round the body between the last thoracic legs and the first pair of pleopods, can also be 
distinguished. 


Table i. 

Differences between A. Mistral In and A. erythraeus at Corretponding Stage* r. 


Stage. 

A. australis. 

Stage. 

r 

A. nytkram*. 

I 

Leryjth : 0*35 mm.* 

Carapace: Longer than broad. 

Jjtibrmi: Short a pine. 

Third MaxiUipede : Non-selous (till 

Stage 11). 

Thoracic Segment* : Three behind third 

iDOXlllipwie. 

I 

Length : (HUM) -fill mm. 

Carapace : Broader than long. 

Labrum : Js>ng spine. 

Third MaxiUipede ; Setous. 

Thoracic Segments : Four behind third 
nmxUilpede. 

11 

Length: 0 7 mm. 

Carajwr, : Anterior spines no longer forked. 

: Serratlous on seventh tooth. 

II 

Length: 0*02 mm. 

Carapace : Anterior spines forked (until 
Stage III). 

Mandible ; Surratt on* on fourth tooth. 

III 

Length: U0 mm. approx. 

Mandible: No serrations on seventh and 
eighth teeth. 

First MaxiUa : Five teeth on proximal lobe, 
six on distal (fewer teeth than in 
A. ergthraeus in all follow-stages). 

Pleapodt : No sign of bods (until Stage IV). j 

.. , - - 1 

111 

Length: 1*4 mm. 

Mandible : Serrations on seventh and eighth 
teeth. 

First Mariila : Six teeth on proximal lobe, 
seven on distal. 

Pteopod* : Buds. 

IV 

! 

I 

Length : 1*8 mm. approx. 

Carapace : Supra-orbiUl spines. 

1 

Antmnule : No peduncular swelling (until 
Stage V) ; outer flagellum not segmented 
(until Stage V) ; always fewer segments 
tiian In A. erytkraeu *, 

N.B. — Mottth parts lag behind those of 
A, erythraeus In development. 

Labrum : Spine still present (until end of 
Stage V). 

Pint Maxilla : Exopodlte remains (until 
Stage V). 

Second Maxilla : Frotapodlte prominences 

1 still present ; endopodite still segmented 

' and actons. 

NJ9. — “ Scaphognathtte ” always has fewer 
! setae than In A, eryihraevs. 

Pint Maxiltipcde : Eudopodltr present 
(until Stage V). 

Trtsvn : Four pairs spines, 

JV 

1 

Length : 2*3 mm. 

Carapace : No supra orbital spines (until 
Stage V). 

Antennule : Peduncular swelling ; outer 
flagellum faintly segmented. 

Labrum : I*abral spine gone. 

Firtt MaxiUa: Exopodfte gone. 

Second Maxilla : AH profcopodlfce prominences 
except one gone ; endopodlte gone. 

Pint Maxillipedi' : Kndopodite gone. 

Triton : Six pairs spines (until Stage V.) 
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Difference between A, austraile md A. erythraeus at Correeponding —Continued. 


Stage. 

f A. australis. 

Stage. 

1 A* erythraeus. 

V 

Length: 1*9 mm. approx. 

Labrum : Spine still present. 

Fir it MaxMipede : Eplpodlte present hi 
eame (definitely present to Stage VI). 
Second Marillipede : Exopodite gone. 

Third Marillipede: Exopodlte gone. 

Tfioracic legs : Uniramous. 

Pleapods : Bxopodite of second pleoixxi 
bears 14 setae. 

Telton : One pair spines. 

V 

| Length : ? 
j Jjohrum : No spine. 

First MuxilUped* : Bplpodlte definitely 
present. 

Second Maxillipede : Exoinxiltc still present 
(until Stage VI). 

Third Marillipede ; Kxopodlte stUl present 
(until Stage VI). 

Thoracic lege ; Still biroinous (until Stage VI), 

Pleopods ; Exopodite of second pleopod 
bear* 12 setae. 

Telson, Two pairs spines. 

VI 

Length: 2 2 mm. approx. 

Antetmule ; Inner flagellum two-segmented. 

Telsan ; One jwlr spines. 

VI 

Length; 3*0 mm. 

AtUennule; Inner flagellum not segmented 
(until Stage VII — then to three-segmented). 
TeJson ; Two pairs spines. 

vn 

Length: 2*5 mm. approx. 

N.B. —Actually intermediate between Stages 
VI and VII of A . erythraeus. 

Antennal* •■: No spine on peduncular 

swelling. 

Labrum : Pair of fine ventral spines. 

Second Maxilla : No Hota on middle of 
proximal border (until Stage VIII) ; 
endlte i>ear» 6- 7 setae ; no rudimentary 
palp on endlte. 

Pleopod* ; Fifth pair biramous ; fewer setae 
on exopodltes than in A. erythraeus. 

Tel$nn: One pair spines. 

VII 

Length; 3-5 turn. 

ArUenttule , Spine oil peduncular swelling. 

Labrum; No such spines described. 

Second Maxilla ; Seta on middle of proximal 
iMirder ; endlte bears eight setae ; rudi- 
mentary palp on endlte. 

Pleopods; Fifth pair unlramoua. 

Telson; Two pairs spines. 

VIII 

i 

j 

Length: 2*8 mm. approx. 

N.B. — This correspond* with Stage VII of 

A . erythraeus and so will be compared 
with that Stage, and not with Stage VIII 
of A. erythraeus. 

Antennule : " Squaring " of iieduncular 

swelling. 

Second Maxilla ; Endlte bear* 6-7 setae ; 
no rudimentary palp <m ewlite. 

Pleopods : Fifth jadr biramous. 

VIII 

Jscngth; 3-5 mm. 

Antcnnule; Peduncular spine definitely 
present, 

Second Maxilla ; Endlte bears 8 setae ; 

rudimentary palp on undtte. 

Pleopodt; Fifth pair imlraraous. 

IX 

J 

Length : 3-7 mm. approx. 

Antcnnule : Peduncular spine beginning. 

Pleopods : UmlopotUtes of third and fourth 
plaopods non-setous (until Stage X). 

IX 

i 

Length; 4-0 inm. 

Antcnnule: Peduncular spine definitely 

present. 

Phopnd* : Bndopodltes of third and fourth 
pleoiMxis setoiw. 


* In this table, for purposes of comparison, the lengths for the different- stages of A, auttraU* take Into account the 
length of the telson which was excluded to the original measurements. Thus from Htage III onwards, the measure* 
mente do not agree with those given In the text. Ah the measurements of the telson had to be made from the figures 
and not from the original specimens, the figures given to this table, from Stage in onwards, are only approximate. 

The eggs show up very clearly In the gonad tissue as a large number of darker 
circles. The eggs are held in a gelatinous matrix, and are most irregular in shape, the 
average size being 0*15 to 0*20 mm. at the widest point (Text-fig. 72). They have a very 
granular appearance due to the presence of a great number of what appear to be 
globules, possibly fat globules (Text-fig. 73). This granular substance Is almost certainly 
yolk. 

As this seems to be the only reference to the appearance of mature gonads and 
eggs in any member of the genus Aoetes, and since only a few females showing gonads 
were taken, it is felt that the figures must be regarded with a certain amount of reserve. 
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The gonad tissue seems to be in the same position as in other members of the 
Penaeideae, but the form of the eggs differs quite markedly from the usual form of 
Penaeid eggs. They are very irregular in shape, and are completely filled with what 
appears to be yolk, thus lacking the wide gelatinous sheath which is found surrounding 
most Penaeid eggs. However, as was noted above, the eggs are all held together in a 
gelatinous matrix, and so it is quite probable that this matrix represents the gelatinous 
sheath found in Penaeid eggs. 

It appears that A. australis breeds throughout practically the whole twelve months 
of the year, as evidenced by the spasmodic appearance of larval stages in several of the 
catches made throughout the year. In spite of this fact, however, the only times that 
mature, females with ripe gonads appeared in the catches were in late December, 1946. 
and January, 1947, although adults without gonads were taken quite frequently through- 
out the year. In this respect, it is very interesting to note that the fullest, series of 
stages was taken in the February catches of 1946. It might be dangerous, but never- 
theless tempting, to suppose that the most active period of breeding is during mid- and 
lute summer, hence the appearance of mature females with ripe gonads in December 
and January and the large number of larvae of all stages In February, and that during 
the rest of the year, breeding is very spasmodic, as evidenced by the absence of mature 
females from the catches and the comparatively small number of larval stages caught. 
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Introduction. 

As the dominant family in the vegetation of Australia, the Myrtaceae also rank 
first in economic importance, chiefly owing to the hardwood timbers produced by 
Eucalyptus and a few other genera. The whole family is characterized by the occur- 
rence of oil glands in the leaves, and many genera produce essential oils of actual or 
potential value. 

Considerable confusion has existed and still exists in the systematics and taxonomy 
of many of the larger genera, especially in the dominant tribe Leptospermoideae. 
Differences of opinion exist on the status of species, and on the occurrence and 
importance of hybridization both within and between species. In J Eucalyptus, Maiden 
(1924), Cambage (cit. Maiden, 1924) and Blakely (1934) have assumed that in many 
cases named species are of hybrid origin and have often suggested probable parents 
for particular species. Maiden accepted hybridization as a process in species formation. 
On the other hand, Mueller and Woolls (cit. Maiden, 1924) and Hall (1914) have 
minimized the importance of hybridization in the genus, and Baker and Smith (1930) 
deny Us importance and consider U a rare and abnormal occurrence. Dawson (1930), 
however, has shown that in many genera and species the extent of pollen sterility Is 
suggestive of their origin by hybridization, and Brett (1987) claims that some 
Tasmanian species of Eucalyptus are F, hybrids, whilst others are complex species or 
hybrid segregating swarms. In other genera, species are often extremely variable, hut 
the extent of hybridization within or between species is practically unknown. Chert 
(private discussion) accepts the occurrence of interspecific hybridization in 
Leptospermum and CallUteman . Cockayne (1923), Cockayne and Alien (1984) and 

* For Part i, see these Procbvmngs, Vol. lxvii : 335. 
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Allen (1931, 1937) have shown that in an endemic flora hybridisation may be an 
Important factor, and they have described the occurrence of hybrid swarms In the 
polymorphic New Zealand species Leptospermum scoparitim. 

The value ot cytoiogical data In the interpretation of the taxonomy and phytogeny 
of any group has been discussed by many authorities, and Anderson (1937) has pointed 
out that this value will depend on the cytoiogical stability of the particular group. In 
a natural group, evolutionary trends are likely to remain discernible, and, depending 
on the processes involved, cytoiogical data may be of considerable value in the inter- 
pretation of the status of species and of their relationships. Cytoiogical data may be 
used to show the processes involved in evolution (Babcock, 1942), to support taxonomic 
systems based on morphology, or to modify them, to establish unsuspected relation- 
ships, as between Yucca and Agave (McKelvey and Sax; 1933, Whitaker, 1934), or to 
justify the splitting of genera and species into two or more new ones. In many cases 
the method of origin of species may be indicated. 

THE TAXONOMY OF THE MYRTACEAE. 

The Myrtaceae is included in the Order Myrtiflorae (Myrtales), which, according 
to Hutchinson (1926), includes five families, the Rhizophoraceae, Combretaceae, 
Myrtaceae, Leeithidaceae and Melastomaceae. The Order as thus defined is a more 
natural one than that of Bentham and Hooker (1862-67) or of Engler and Gilg (1924). 
According to Sprague (1939) the Myrtales (sensu Bentham and Hooker) constitutes a 
natural group, and Atchison (1947) considers that the constancy In chromosome 
numbers throughout the family Myrtaceae supports its designation as a natural group. 

The family is itself divided into three tribes, the Chamaelaucoideae, Lepto- 
spermotdeae, and Myrtoideae. The first two tribes are often combined as a Subfamily 
Leptospermeae, In which case the third tribe would also constitute a subfamily. The 
Tribe Leptospermoideac is further subdivided into five subtribes, some of which may 
have had separate origins, 

THE DISTRIBUTION OF GENERA AND SPECIES. 

The distribution of the family has been summarized by Andrews (1913) and has 
been referred to by Atchison (1947). The Myrtoideae is chiefly tropical South American 
in occurrence, but there is a smaller centre of diversity in South west Asia, and five or 
six genera occur in eastern Australia. The tribe is completely absent from Western 
Australia. On the other hand, the Chamaelaucoideae and the Leptospermoideae, with 
the exception of the subtribe Metrosiderae, are almost confined to Australia, and have 
their main centres of diversity in southern Western Australia. The subtribe Metrosiderae 
is a Polynesian and Indonesian group which appears to have entered Australia with the 
Malayan intrusion of mesophytic, rain-forest types, and is absent from Western 
Australia. In its geographical distribution it is comparable with the Myrtoideae, 

PREVIOUS RKOOBDB OF CHROMOSOME NUMBERS IN THE MYRTACEAE. 

Atchison (1947) has compiled all previous records of chromosome numbers for the 
family, and has added new data for five species of Psidium and 26 species of Eucalyptus. 
The records show only few cases of deviations from a haploid number of 11, or of a 
multiple of this number, and the earlier reports of haploid numbers of 14 in Eucalyptus 
by Harrison (cit. Tiachler 1937) and of diploid numbers of 20 in the same genus by 
Sugiura (1986) would appear to be in error, since subsequent counts of 11 have been 
obtained for the same species by other workers. The polyploid series on a base 7 
reported by Van der Fiji (1934) for Eugenia jambosa also requires confirmation. Atchison 
(l.c.) has reported a diploid number of 24 for two species of Eucalyptus, these repre- 
senting the only examples of deviations from the base number of 11 recently reported 
for the Leptospermoideae. Atchison has drawn attention to the remarkable uniformity 
ih chromosome number within the family, which is perhaps more pronounced than in 
any other family of equivalent size. 

MdAul&y and Cruickshank (1937) found indications of secondary associations at 
the first metaphase in the species examined by them, and Smith-White (1948) suggested 




L.C.R.^ Lane Cove River. S.B.G.= Sydney Botanic Gardens. 
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Text-figs. 1-84. 


Pigs. 1-5. Baeokea diffuaa. 1. Dlakineelu* 2. 1-M. 8. 2~M, showing some secondary 

association. 4. 2-A, showing secondary association in five pairs* 6. 3-A* with a second division 
bridge. Pig. 6. B. Unifolia, 1-M. Figs. 7 and 8. B, demifoOa. 7, 1-M. 8. 8-M, Note the 

relatively large alse of the chromosomes. Pig. 9. Agonia fiewuooa, 1-A. Pig. 10* Leptonpermum 
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that the haploid complement of 11 might prove to be derived from a basic number of 
seven. Atchison (1947) doubts the validity of this hypothesis on the grounds of the 
constancy of numbers and the supposed antiauity of the family* which* according to 
Andrews (1918), dates at least from the Lower Cretaceous. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS. 

The species reported in the present paper are listed in Table 1, which also Indicates 
the source, number of plants studied and seasonal availability of material for each 
species. In the table the genera and species are arranged according to the system of 
Benth&m in the Flora Australiensls (1866). 

Most of the species studied are native to the sandstone flora in the vicinity of 
Sydney, and of these abundant material has been available. Species native to other 
parts of the continent have been examined from cultivated trees and shrubs, and in 
some cases this horticultural material may not be representative of the species in 
nature. 

The work was concerned chiefly with meiotic stages during mlcrosporogenesis, 
using temporary acetocarmlne crushes prepared by the technique previously described 
(Smith-White, 1942). An alternative method of maceration on the slide with aceto- 
carmine containing 1% of HC1, similar to the method described for aceto-orcein by 
Darlington and La Cour (1942) was found useful for materials stored in 70% alcohol. 
The description of prophase development in Eucalyptus pa niculata is from sectioned 
material fixed in Randolph's CRAF modification of Navashin's fluid (1936) and stained 
in Iron haematoxylin. Examination of pollen for viability was made in a dextrin- 
sorbitol fluid similar to that described by Zirkle (1940), in which the carmine was 
replaced by sufficient of a mixture of 3 parts 1% acid fuchsin and 1 part 1% light 
green. Such slides do not require sealing, and have been kept in excellent condition for 
over three years. A similar gelatin-sorbitol mountant gave unsatisfactory staining. 

Drawings were made with a camera lucida at a magnification of ca. 3900, and have 
been reduced in reproduction to ca. 2600. Photographs are at a magnification of 2000 
times except in the case of pollen photographs, which are at a magnification of ca. 240. 

Cytology or the Genera and Species. 

TRIBE LEPTOSPERMOIDEAE. 

Bubtribe JSaeckeae. 

This subtribe contains six genera, of which four are restricted to Western Australia. 
The genus tScholtzia connects it with the Chamaelaucoideae. 

Baeckea Linn. A genus of 45-60 species, divided into six sections. Three of these 
are restricted to Western Australia, and the five species recorded here include repre- 
sentatives of the other three sections. All five species have a haploid chromosome number 
of 11 (Text-figs. 1-8) and show regular chromosome behaviour. 

In B. diffusa, first and second metaphase plates show typically considerable 
secondary association (Text-figs. 2, 3, 4). The chromosomes are often so crowded that 
a clear analysis of this association is difficult, but it is rarely less than three pairs. 
Rarely chromosome bridges are seen at 1-A or 2-A (Text-fig. 5), indicating the existence 


luevigatum. 1 -M. Figs. 11-14. Leptoapermum flaveaeena. 11-13. 1 -M, showing degrees of 
secondary association. 14. 2-M. Fig. 15. L . fla veavens var. leptophyUa, 1-M, showing normal 
bivalent formation. Fig. 16. X. liversidgei. 1-M. Fig. 17. L. aandersi . 1-M. Fig. 18. X. juni - 
pertnum. 1-M. Fig. 19. L, arachnoideum. 1-M. Fig. 20. Leptoapermum lanigerum. 1-M. Figs. 
£1-27. X. grandifolium, 81. Late dtakinesls. 22. 1-M. showing two univalents. 23. Early 1-A, 
In a flattened cell. The two apparent univalents may be due to precocious separation of a 
bivalent. 24 and 25. Side views of early 1-A. In 24 the univalents appear to be due to precocious 
separation, but In 25 they are true univalents judging by their position. Note that most bivalents 
are associated by single terminal chiasma, but occasionally the two chromosomes of a bivalent 
may be associated by two terminal chiasma. 26. 2-M. 27. 2-A, showing marked secondary 

association. Figs. 28 and 29. X. ateltatum. 28/ 2-M. 89. 1-M., 30. L. rotundifotia. Fig. 31. 

X. o Uratum, var. A. 1-M. Figs, 32-34. X. parvifoUum, 32. 1-M, 33 and 34. 2-M. 34 shows 

unequal (34/20) 2-M plates. Both figures show the occurrence of secondary associations of 
more than two chromosomes. All x ca. 2,600. 
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of heterozygosity for a small inversion* In £, densifolia, the chromosomes at 1-M appear 
somewhat larger than in the other species, and secondary association 1 b less evident, 
although a critical examination of this feature was not made. 

Sn btri be Eulep tospermeae. 

This subtribe includes seven genera, three being confined to Western Australia. 

Aponis DC. This genus includes about 10 species, of which one is cultivated to 
some extent around Sydney. A. flexuosa , the only species examined, has a haploid 
chromosome number of 11 (Text-fig. 9), and shows Quite regular chromosome behaviour, 
but both trees examined showed a pollen sterility amounting to about 50%, the aborted 
pollen being of small size, empty of protoplasm, but of regular shape (Plate ii, fig. 17). 
In 38 pollen mother cells at 1-M, and in 76 at 1*A, no irregularities of chromosome 
behaviour were seen, and 106 cells at interphase were all normal. Regular tetrad forma* 
tion was uniformly found in a count of 344 cells at this stage. It would appear that 
the high degree of pollen sterility (cf. Table 1) cannot be explained by any gross 
structural differences in the chromosomes. 

Leptospermum Forst. A genus of about 30 species, widespread throughout the 
continent, and extending to New Zealand. The genus iB divided into three sections. Of 
the 14 species examined, all except E. parvifulium have a haploid chromosome number of 
11 (Text-figs. 10-30) , with regular chromosome behaviour, and with pronounced but 
variable secondary association (Table 5). 

Pollen fertility was found to be high in most species (Table 1), of the order of 
9<M)9% (Plate Ii, figs. 18, 19), but in a cultivated plant of E. HavencenH var, leptophylla, 
the pollen was entirely aborted, and the plant was practically seed sterile. It carries 
thousands of flowers each year, but sets only one or two capsules. This sterility did not 
appear to be caused by any cytological unbalance, since the meiotic divisions all 
appeared normal, with regular chromosome pairing (Text-fig. 15). The cause of the 
seed and pollen sterility may prove merely environmental, since the variety is restricted 
to the North Coast of New South Wales, some 350 miles north of Sydney (Cheel, cf. 
Penfold, 1922), but it Is more probably genetical In nature. 

Other species show a variable degree of pollen fertility, ranging, in individual plants, 
from 50-98%, and this variation is pronounced in L. steUatum. Four plants of this 
species were found to have a pollen fertility of 80-9 rfc 1*97%, 39*5 -± 1*08%, 32*9 ± 
2*32%. and 5*5 :± 2-01% respectively. The plant showing the greatest pollen sterility 
appeared to be in no way different from the others, and observed irregularities of 
behaviour during meiosis were quite insufficient to account for the condition. The 
sterile pollen was of small size, empty of protoplasm, and of irregular shape (Plate U, 
fig. 21). 

L. parvi folium Is a small, slender, small-leaved shrub, considered by Mueller (cf. 
Bentham 1866) to be only a variety of L. lanigerum. It has, however, a haploid number 
of 22 (Plate i, fig. 20), and shows a fairly regular meiosis, regular bivalent formation, and 
a fairly high pollen fertility. The pollen, however, is of relatively large size compared 
with that of related species (Table 2 and Plate ii, fig. 4), and this is undoubtedly due 
to its tetraploid constitution. J 


Tarlk 2. 

PolUm Size, in bcptospprnmm antf CaJlIstemon. 


Specie*. 

Haploid 
Chromosome 
N umber. 

Mean 
Diameter. 
(Microns, > 

Difference. j 
(Microns.) 

Volume 

Untie 

CD*). 

I*pto*permum tonwrum 

IT 

15-fi±0*28 



„ parmfolium 

22 

21 MfO-36 

CS±0*45 

1:2*8 

i 

Caltittftrum lanceolatu* . , j 

! 11 

KvIMrO’H 



,, viminalit . , . , 

i 

22 

! 

17-7 ±0*20 

1 *8±0*24 

1:1*4 


Secondary association is pronounced, both at 1-M and 2-M (Text-figs. $2, S3), and 
occasionally irregularities at 1-M or 1-A may result in unequal 2*M plates, a distribution 
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of 20/24 being found in several cases (Text-fig. 34). These irregularities are not 
sufficient to cause serious pollen infertility, and the species is essentially allotetraplold 
in behaviour. 

Kunzia Belch b. A genus of about 15 species, divided into two sections. Both 
species included in the present paper belong to the section Salisui, hut Cheel (1343) 
has recently removed K> corifolia to Leptosperrmim. Both species have a haploid 
number of 11 (Text-fig. 35) with regular behaviour, and pollen is of high fertility, 
exceeding 90% in the plants examined. 

CallUtemon R.Br. As revised by Cheel (cf. Maiden, 1911), this ornamental genus 
comprises at least 30 species, and possibly 30 species could be established. It is wide- 
spread over Australia, and is closely allied to the larger genus Melaleuca. Many of the 
taxonomic species are* of doubtful rank, and Bentham (1866) remarked that they might 
all be considered as merely varieties of a single species. The genus has been divided 
by Cheel into two sections, Euc.aUistemon and TubulotfCh-CalUntemon, the latter including 
two species with the filaments of the stamens united in a short ring, 

Cytological conditions and pollen fertility are not uniform in the genus, and it is 
desirable to treat the species individually in the present paper. 

Section Eucallintemon Cheel. 

C. phoenicens, from Western Australia, is closely allied to 0. lanceolatus. The two 
plants examined have a haploid number of 11 (Text-fig. 36), have regular meiotic 
behaviour and pollen fertility exceeding 90% (Table 1). 

0. lanceolatm, A widespread eastern species, for which the chromosome number 
has already been reported (Smith-White, 1942). Darlington and .Tanaki Ammal (1944) 
report a haploid number of 11 also for a species C. citrinus , a name which ranks as a 
synonym for this species. The count reported by the present, author in 1942 was derived 
from several cultivated plants, but a similar count has been obtained from wild 
material in several populations around Sydney (Text-figs. 37-38), Tn all wild material 
examined, chromosome behaviour was normal, and pollen fertility was usually found to 
be high (Table 3 and Plate ii, fig. 22), whereas in cultivated plants considerable chromo- 
some irregularities were found, and pollen fertility was variable and sometimes very 
low (Plate ii, fig. 23). The cytological conditions found in the cultivated forms will be 
dealt with in a subsequent paper. The data on pollen fertility in wild plants given in 
Table 3 indicate that Lawson's data (1930) for the same species is unreliable, and his 
count was probably made on material from a cultivated tree, or from several cultivated 
trees. The species has been cultivated in Sydney for many years and the cultivated form 
is according to Cheel (private communication) of hybrid origin. At any rate, the 
opportunity for hybridization in the cultivated strains has been considerable, and such 
material cannot be accepted as typical of the wild species. 


TABI.K 3. 

Pollm Fertility in CalllHtomon laneeolatus. 


i 

Plant No ! 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 ! 
! « ! 

i 

7 

8 

9 

10 

M 

Mean pollen fertility* 

90-4 

i 

98- 4 

981 

98*1 

58-2 

96-9 ! 

i ■ 

99*6 

[ 

98*5 

94*7 

96*9 

92*9 


* Means of four determinations from each of two flowers. 


Anatyei* of Variance, 


I 

- * i 

8,8. . 

“ 1 

1 

D.F. 

M.9. 

! 

F. 

S.K. 

Significant 

Difference. 

Between plant* . . 

14,829-8626 

o ; 

1647*7626 

108‘Oflf 

1-414 

4 46 

Between slides* 

169*8750 j 

10 

16-9875 




Within slides . . 

726*2600 

60 ' 

12*1042 




Total 

15, 718 0B76 

I 

70 


j 




* Used m error control, 
t Greatly exceeds 1% polut 
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C. pachyphyllus. The three plants examined were all raised from seed collected 
from wild plants by the author. According to Cheel the material examined belongs to 
the variety angustlfolium of his species. In the Colt’s Harbour locality* from which the 
seed was obtained, the species shows a wide variation in flower colour* suggestive of 
Mendelian segregation, but is otherwise quite uniform. A haploid chromosome number 
of 11 was found in all three plants (Text -figs. 39, 40), and all had regular melosis* and 
pollen fertility of about 95% (Table 1). 

C. lilacina, A species of the C\ Ianceolatus group, native to the Gosford district. 
The two plants in the Sydney Botanic Gardens were grown from seed collected by Cheel. 
Both plants were found to have a haploid number of 11 (Text-fig. 41)* regular melosis* 
and pollen of high fertility (Table 1). 

C. combopnensis. A species from the North Coast of New South Wales which is very 
closely related to C. Ianceolatus, from which it differs in characters of perhaps email 
taxonomic importance, as, for example, in the possession of a fragrant essential oil in 
its leaves. The only material studed has been a plant grown by Mr. E, Cheel at Ashfield. 
This plant is notable in being practically seed sterile. Although it has flowered 
regularly for several years, it has set only two capsules from many thousands of 
flowers. Very limited material of the plant has been available. The haploid chromo- 
some number for the plant is 11* but it has not yet been determined whether its 
infertility is due to cytological causes and its pollen has not been examined. Its 
infertility suggests that it is hybrid in nature. 

(7. hortensis . A species named from several plants raised by Cheel from seed 
received from Berlin. According to Cheel* it shows a wide segregation in its progeny 
and is of hybrid nature. Two plants were examined, one grown by Mr. E. Cheel at 
Ashfleld and one at the Sydney Botanic Gardens. In both a haploid chromosome number 
of 11 was found (Text-fig. 42). Mr. Cheel’s plant possessed only fair pollen fertility, 
78*1 ± 1*65%). 

C. acmninatus. Another species of the C. Ianceolatus complex* distinguished by Its 
broader, acuminate, thinner-textured leaves. It is a species with a restricted natural 
range* and material for study was obtained from two plants grown at the Sydney 
Botanic Gardens from wild seed and from one plant raised by the author from one of 
these. 

The two Botanic Gardens plants both had a haploid chromosome number of 11 
(Text-figs. 43, 44; Plate i* figs. 2, 3), regular meiosis and pollen fertility of 98*0 ± 0*42% 
and 98 ’0 ± 0*50% respectively. The Gordon plant, a seedling from the Sydney Botanic 
Gardena No. 1 (open pollinated), however, showed pollen fertility of only 52*5 :£ 3*40%. 
Unfortunately the seedling failed to survive before any cytological observations could be 
made on it. Since opportunity for cross pollination would be considerable in the Gardens, 
it is possible that the plant was a hybrid. 

C. rigiaus-linearis-pinifolius. These three forms apparently constitute a species 
complex. C. Jtneari* was previously reported as having a haploid chromosome number 
of II, from two shrubs probably cultivated and of unknown seed source (Smith-White, 
1942). This count was checked on the same material, but observations on wild material 
of the three species resulted in the discovery of triploid, tetraplold, and possibly 

Fig. 35. Kunzla corifolia. 1-M. Fig. 35. CaUlstemon phoeniceus . l-M. Figs. 37 and 38. 
C , Ianceolatus. 37. 1-M. 38. 2-M. Figs. 39 find 40. C. pachyphyllus. 39. I-M. 40. 2-M. Fig. 41. 
C. Ulaaina. 2-M, Fig. 42. C. hortensis . 1-M, Figs. 43 and 44. C. acuminatus. 48. 1-M. 44. 2-M. 
Figs. 45-47. V, salipnus. 46. Diaklneais. 46. 1-M. 47. 2-M. Figs. 48 and 49. C. viminalis. 

48. 1-M. 48. 2-M. Secondary association of 2, 3* or 4 chromosomes are frequent. 50-58. 

Callistemon #p eciosus, 50. Prometaphase. The shading indicates focus. 51, 1-M. 62. Early 1-A 
in a flattened cell. Chiasma are incompletely terminalised in some bivalents. 63, 2-M. 54, 2-A, 
showing simultaneous laggards In the two spindles. 55, Cytomixls between two cell# at 2-M. 
Note how the connecting chromatin has been stretched by the crushing. 56. Cytomixls. Whilst 
the upper cell is at 2-M, the lower is only at second prophase. The chromatin extruded from 
the upper to the lower cell is also in a prophase condition. 57. 2-M, showing unequal 03/8) 
plates, with one chromosome in tho cytoplasm. 58. 2- A, showing a persistent first division bridge 
connecting the two spindles. All x ca. 2 , 600 . 
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aneuploid forms with extreme meiotlc irregularities, and almost completely aborted 
pollen. An examination of 12 plants of C, pinifoliua from Guildford, for example, gave a 
pollen fertility figure of 1-40 rt 017%. In another population, pollen fertility was 
approximately 25-30% (Plate ii, figs. 24, 25). At the same time, these plants often exhibit 
a high but variable degree of seed-fertility, and there seems a possibility that they 
constitute an apomictic species complex. The group is still being studied, and wilt be 
dealt with in a subsequent paper. 

C. rugulosm. A South Australian species, studied only from cultivated trees in the 
Sydney Botanic Gardens. Owing to the ease with which hybridization may occur 
between diploid, sexual species in Calli&temon, when such are grown in close proximity, 
such material cannot be considered as representative of the species in nature. 

Two cultivated plants of the species were examined. In both the pollen is of very 
low fertility, ca. 5% (cf. Table 1), almost similar to that found in cultivated forms of 
C. lancvolatus and to that of the apparently apomictic, polyploid species. However, the 
plants both have the normal haploid number 11, although univalents and meiotlc 
Irregularities are frequent. It seems probable that the plants are of hybrid origin, but 
the condition of the species in nature cannot be indicated. 

C, aubulatuH. Two cultivated plants of this species, also in the Sydney Botanic 
Gardens, were examined. Chromosome number has not been determined, since the 
sporogenous tissue in the anthers fails to develop, and mature anthers produce no 
pollen whatever, good or bad. The consistency of this behaviour has been confirmed on 
the same two plants on a number of occasions over a period of three years. Capsule 
fertility, however, is at least 50%, and the species must be suspected as apomictic. 

C. mlignua. This species, which attains tree size, was studied from wild material 
in the Coff’s Harbour district and from cultivated trees in the neighbourhood of Sydney, 
where it is often planted in streets and gardens. In all plants examined a high pollen 
fertility exceeding 90% was found. At diakinesis, 1-M and 2-M (Text-figs. 45, 46, 47), 
a haploid chromosome number of 11 was determined and meiotlc behaviour was quite 
regular. The species appears to be a normally sexual diploid. 

Section Tu buloso-Callistemun Cheel. 

In this section the stamens are united in a short ring at. the base, a character allied 
to the five-adelphous stamens of Melaleuca. 

C\ sprdosus. A species restricted to Western Australia. The only material avail- 
able for study was obtained from a plant grown by Mr. E. Cheel at Concord West, near 
Sydney. This plant forms 11 bivalents at diakinesis and 1-M and is consequently diploid 
(Text-figs. 60, 61; Plate i, fig. 5). The same number was determined at 2-M and 2-A 
(Text-fig. 63; Plate i, fig. 6). Squashed early 1-A cells show that the bivalents are held 
together by either one or two terminal or occasionally subterminul chiasma (Text- 
fig. 52). Bivalents with submedian chiasma, occasionally present, are frequently late 
In anaphase separation, and this may be the cause of a certain amount of lagging at 
late anaphase. 

”"59. Melaleuca hyperici folia. 1-M. Fig. 60. M. elliptica, 1-M. Figs. 61-71. Jtf. laterita. 
61, 1-M. normal. 62. 1-M. with four univalents. 63. 1-M. two univalents. 64. 1-M. The cell 
has been flattened and the chromosomes spread out. There are 14 univalents. 65. Diakinesis. 
66 and 67. 1-M plates in side view. The first shows two univalents, placed one at. each pole. The 
other shows four univalents, three being placed towards one pole. 68. 1-A. The 14 univalents are 
scattered on the spindle, 09. 1-A. Univalents dividing on the spindle at late anaphase. 
70, 1-A, showing a chromosome bridge and fragment. 71, 2-M. A case of very unequal plates. 
Figs. 72 and 74. M. armillarfe. 72. Prometaphase, 74. 1-M. Fig. 73. M. atternifolia . Fig. 75. 
Catothamnu* vUloeue. 1-M. Figs, 76 and 77. FitcaZppti<s oitriodora* 76. Metaphase in root tip 
mitosis. 77. 1*M. Figs, 78 and 79. E. tetraptera. 78. 1-M. 79. 2-M. Note the differences lu 

size shown by the chromosomes. Fig. 80. B. ataiyeriana. 1-M. Figs. 81-84. J® ptmfcmlata, Figs. 
81 and 82. Pachytene, showing synesesis, and the attachment of two chromosome filaments to the 
nucleolus. 83, Diplotene. 84. Diakinesis. 85. Spacorpia laurtfalia, 1-M. Fig. 86. Tristania 
kturina. 1-M, Fig. 87. Backhaueia myrtifolia 1-M. Fig. 88. Eugenia smilhii. 1-M. Fig. 89. 
Eugenia myrtifolia. 2-M, Fig. 90. Eugenia leuhmanni. 1-M. Fig. 91, Pei&ium cattleianum , 2-M. 
The approximate octoploid condition of this species Is probably responsible for the large 
else of the pollen mother cells, AH x ca. 2,600, 
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Secondary association is conspicuous, and reaches a maximum of four or possibly 
five secondary pairs (Plate i f fig, 6; Table 5) at both first and second metaph&se. Two 
abnormalities of behaviour found more frequently in this plant than in any other 
species examined are worthy of description, At 2-A simultaneous laggards were found 
In the two spindles. There may be one, two or occasionally more in both spindles 
(Text-fig. 64; Plate i, fig. 7), In 109 2-A cells, 12, or 11-0%, showed such simultaneous 
laggards. They probably represent univalent unpaired chromosomes, which have divided 
at 1-A and which are unable to divide again in the second division, or they may 
represent cases of misdivision (Darlington, 1939, 1940) of such univalent chromosomes. 
Cases of laggards in one only of the two spindles were much more rare. 

The second abnormality, cytomixis, which was also of frequent occurrence, showed 
two features which suggest that it is not simply due to damage at the time of fixation, 
as suggested by Woodworth (1931). Text-fig. 65 shows a case where the PMCs have 
been separated in crushing. The extruded chromatin, in this case at 2-M, has been 
stretched out into a long thread, indicating its occurrence prior to the preparation of 
the slide. Text -fig. 66 shows an observation of greater significance. Whilst cytomixis 
usually occurs between cells at the same stage of development, and it has been found 
in all stages from early prophase, first to second telophase, occasionally the connections 
are between cells in slightly different stages. Text-fig. 66 is such a case. One cell, from 
which the chromatin has been extruded, is at 2-M, whilst the nuclei in the other cell are 
in prophase of the second division. It is noteworthy that the intruding chromatin in 
this cell is also in a prophase condition and not in the metaphase condition of its parent 
cell. This must mean that the extrusion had occurred before fixation, and that the 
extruded chromatin had been under the influence of the intruded cell for some time. 
During the reconstitution of the microspore nuclei, extruded chromatin may be 
eliminated, leaving them deficient in constitution, and occasionally small super- 
numerary nuclei were seen at interphase, which were apparently derived from extrusion 
followed by breakage of the connecting strand, 

Unequal partition of the chromosomes to the poles at 1-M, leading to unequal 2-M 
plates (Text-fig. 57) is apparently a rare occurrence in this plant. The figure shows a 
distribution of 13/8 in the 2-M plates, with one chromosome extruded in the cytoplasm. 
A few cases of chromosome bridges at 2-A and of residual first division bridges (Text- 
fig. 48; Plate i, fig. 8) were also found. 

VaUistemon viminalis. This species attains tree size and is native to districts in 
Queensland. It is cultivated extensively as an ornamental and street tree around 
Sydney, and such cultivated trees have provided material for study. 

The haploid chromosome number for the species is 22 (Text-figs. 48, 49; Plate i, 
fig. 4), and it is thus tetraploid in relation to the basic chromosome number of the 
genus. Chromosome pairing was quite regular in the plants studied, with normal 
bivalent formation at 1-M and regular tetrad formation, and the pollen w as of good 
fertility (Table 1; Plate ii, fig. 26). No evidence was found either of failure of 
chromosome pairing or of multivalent formation, and in its behaviour the species is 
essentially allotetraplold. The slightly larger size of the pollen, as compared with that 
of (7. lanceolatus may be correlated with the polyploidy of the species. 

The 1-M and 2-M plates show pronounced secondary association, with frequent 
groups of three and four, as would be expected in an allopolyploid. 

The taxonomic position of C, viminalis is a somewhat anomalous one, as it 
possesses characters which link it with the Series CalUstemoneae of the allied genus 
Melaleuca, Apart from Its tree size, it has the filaments of the stamens fused into a 
short ring, and the structure of the capsules and the differentiation between fertile and 
infertile seed are characters more typical of Melaleuca, The early maturation of the 
seed, which occurs in 12 months instead of about three years as in other species of 
CaUUtemon, is also suggestive of Melaleuca, On purely morphological grounds, 
V, viminalis could be regarded as a link between the two genera. The suggestion may 
therefore be made that it 1 b an amphidiploid arising from an intergeneric hybrid, but 
it is not possible at present to suggest the actual parental species. Its existence 
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indicates that other amphidiploids might be artificially produced in CaUistemon and 
other genera of the tribe. 

Melaleuca L . This large genus, of over 100 species, is divided into seven series. 
Series 1 of 8 species, which is mainly Western Australian, links the genus with 
Callisteirion. 

In all ten species studied, representative of four series, a haploid chromosome 
number of 11 was found, and in all except M. laterita , normal chromosome behaviour 
during meiosis was observed. Illustrated are 1-M plates of M* hppericifolia (Text-fig. 59), 
M , elliptica (Text-fig. 60), M, alternifolia (Text-fig. 73), and M. armillaris (Text-fig. 74; 
Plate !, fig. 9). Text-fig. 72 illustrates a prometaphase stage in M . armillaris , which is 
typical of all species, 

M . laterita. This species is a shrub native to Western Australia which is occasionally 
cultivated in Sydney. Several plants grown in the Gordon Railway Gardens were 
studied and in all similar irregularities in chromosome behaviour were observed. Until 
wild material can be examined, however, this behaviour cannot be accepted as typical of 
the species. 

Chromosome pairing was somewhat irregular, with a tendency to the occurrence 
of univalents. Typically there were 0-4 univalents (Text-figs. 61-63), but occasionally as 
many as twelve or fourteen (Text-figs. 64 and 68) were present. An indication of the 
frequency of univalents is given in Table 4, which Is derived from the observation of 
side views of 1-M plates. 

At diakinesis (Text-fig. 65) the univalents are randomly distributed in the nucleus, 
but at 1-M they tend to lie oft the plate, towards the poles of the spindle. At early 
anaphase they may precede the separating bivalents to the poles (Text-figs. 66-68; Plate i, 
fig. 10), in which case they remain undivided, or they may return to the equator of the 
spindle, where they divide into daughter chromatids (Text-fig. 69; Plate i, fig. 11). Their 
behaviour in this respect would appear to depend on their position at metaphase. A 
similar behaviour of univalents has been described by Ribbands (1937) and others. 


Table 4. 

Occurrence and Distribution of Univalents at 1-M in Mdaleura Utorltft. 


Number of 


Number of Celia 

Univalents. 

Distribution. 

Observed. 

0 


60 

2 

1-0-1 

19 


1-1-0 

17 


2-0-0 

19 67 

4 

2-0-2 

9 


2 11 

13 


3-0-1 

8 


3-3-0 

2 


4-0-0 

1 33 

0 

3-0-3 

1 


3-1-2 

1 


4-0-2 

1 


4-3-1 

1 


5-0-1 

2 


(MM) 

1 7 

8 | 

4-1-3 

1 1 

10 


0 

12 

i 

6-2-4 

1 1 

14 

8-2-4 

1 1 

Total . . 


148 
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The failure of chromosome pairing and the irregular behaviour of the univalents 
result in a number of other irregularities during meiosis. Unequal 2-M plates are 
frequent, and in extreme cases this inequality may reach the 6/16 distribution shown 
in Text-fig. 71, in which one chromosome Is obscured. Interphase nuclei may be of 
markedly unequal size, and supernumerary spindles and extruded chromosomes may 
occur. At second telophase more than the normal four microspore nuclei are frequently 
formed, resulting in polysporous tetrads and deficient pollen. 

Other abnormalities observed include the occasional formation of trivalents. and of 
chromosome bridges and fragments (Text-fig. 70), indicating the existence of structural 
hybridlty. The cause of the failure of chromosome pairing cannot be exactly defined. 
Since approximately one-third of the cells at. 1-M show complete pairing, members of 
each chromosome pair must have some segments in common. Any reduction in chlasma 
frequency, especially where this is normally low as It probably is in Myrtaceae, would 
lead to the condition described. Such a reduction in chlasma-frequency could be 
brought about by structural differences between the chromosomes, or by genotypic 
factors or even environmental causes. 

The degree of pollen fertility in the four plants studied, 69 76 rt 1*34%, 95-9 ±. 0*44%, 
96*6 ± 0*50% and 99 0 ± 0-27% respectively, does not show agreement with the extent 
of meiotic irregularities observed. The breakdown of chromosome pairing, however, is 
probably considerably affected by environmnetal conditions, particularly temperature. 
Mature flowers were collected at the same time as the meiotic stages, during early 
summer, and cooler' weather would be experienced earlier in the year. 

Subtribe Beauforteae. 

This subtribe is entirely restricted to Western Australia, where it comprises five 
genera. Only one species of the subtribe has been examined. 

Calothamnus rillosus. Several plants growing in the Sydney Botanic Gardens, and 
one plant at Gordon, also cultivated, were examined. In all, the haploid chromosome 
number is 11 (Text-fig. 75), chromosome behaviour is regular, and pollen fertility is 
high, exceeding 90%. 


Subtribe Eucalypteae. 

This subtribe contains only the genera Angophora and Eucalyptus. In Angophora , 
the haploid chromosome number for three species is 11 (Smith-White, 1942). In 
Eucalyptus, Atchison (1947) has recently extended the knowledge of chromosome 
numbers to include 36 species, and all but two of these also have the haploid number 
of 11. The counts at. variance with this, given by Harrison (n =: 14 for four species) and 
Sugtura (1936, 2n = 20 for two species), have been corrected by McAulay and Cruickshank 
(1937) and by Atchison. There remain two species for which Atchison gives a diploid 
count of 24, E. redunca and E . corynomlyx , and it is desirable that these counts should 
be verified on wild material. 

Eucalyptus (Htnodora . This species is the Lemon-scented gum, native to coastal 
Queensland, which is frequently cultivated as an ornamental tree and is of particular 
Interest owing to the value of its essential oil. Its chromosome number has previously 
been reported as n = 14 (Harrison, 1934) and n - 10 (Sugtura, 1936), but Atchison (1947) 
recently recorded a diploid count of 22. Present, data are derived from cultivated trees 
at Sydney Botanic Gardens, at Grafton and in suburban gardens. A count of 2n = 22 
was obtained in sections of root tips of germinating seeds, fixed in 2BE and stained in 
iodine-gentian violet (Text-fig. 76). The chromosomes are small, and often crowded, 
and a miscount giving a diploid number of 20, as obtained by Sugtura, could easily be 
made. The somatic chromosomes are about 1-1*6 microns in length, and in the 
slides examined no conspicuous morphological features could be determined. 

In microsporogeneste, haploid counts of n = 11 were also obtained at 1-M (Text-fig. 77) 
and at other stages. In the material studied, chromosome behaviour during meiosis was 
quite regular, and pollen fertility was high. 

Eucalyptus tctraptera. A dwarf mallee from Western Australia. Material was 
obtained from a single plant in the Sydney Botanic Gardens. 
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The species, although of dwarf habit, possesses many characters suggestive of 
gigantism, as for example in the large, thick, almost fleshy leaves, and the very large 
buds, flowers, anthers and fruits characteristic of a number of Western Australian 
species of “malices”, Tbe haploid chromosome number, however, is the same as that 
of other Eucalypts. 11, and the meiosis is entirely regular. Thus in over one thousand 
1-M plates and some 600 2-M and 2-A cells, no Irregularities were observed. 

The bivalent chromosomes at 1-M are larger than usual (Text-flg. 78; Plate i, fig, 12), 
conforming with the morphological gigantism of the plant, and show conspicuous 
differences in size, a difference also observable at 2-M (Text-flg. 79). Secondary associa- 
tion both at 1-M and 2-M is marked, and has been analysed in some detail (Table 5). 
A considerable proportion of cells show the maximum association of five pairs, and this 
association can be seen to be between chromosomes of like size. One chromosome, tbe 
largest of the set, 1 b never associated in any secondary group. This condition is similar 
to that observed in Calythrix (Smith-White, unpublished). 

Eucalyptus staigeriana . This species, native to the far north of Queensland, was 
studied from trees grown in Sydney from seed supplied by the Queensland Forest 
Service. In the more southern latitude the trees do not thrive, but they can be main- 
tained in sheltered situations. The two trees studied, flowered when only 3 feet high 
and 3 years of age. The haploid chromosome number is 11 (Text-flg. 80), and except for 
the occurrence of secondary association, meiosis is regular. Pollen has not been 
examined, but in 1946 a capsule set of under 10% was obtained. This infertility, 
however, may be due to climatic effects. 

E, paniculata . This is the grey or white ironbark of eastern Australia. The 
chromosome number of the species was given in a previous paper (Smith-White, 1942). 
Some observations on prophase development in microsporogenesis, and on chiasma 
frequency are reported here. Broadly the prophase development follows that to be 
described for Chamaclaucium (Smith -White, unpublished). Pachytene is of long 
duration, and during this stage, and particularly where synezesls is pronounced, two 
chromosome strands can usually be seen attached to the nucleolus (Text-figs, 81, 82; 
Plate i, fig. 14). This condition indicates that two nucleolar organizing chromosomes are 
present, and suggests that the chromosome complement is a secondarily balanced one. 
The large and conspicuous pycnotic granules associated with the nucleolus in 
Ghamaelaucium, and particularly in Darwinia, are not seen in this species. Only a 
single large nucleolus is present at prophase, but with the tendency of multiple nucleoli 
to fuse, this would almost certainly occur during the previous telophase. 

The condition of synezesls at pachytene may be very pronounced, and from its mode 
pf occurrence it would appear to have some significance. 

Following pachytene the chromosomes contract rapidly, and at diplotene, when the 
repulsion between the two chromosomes of each bivalent Is strong, and their free parts 
are widely divergent, it is possible to get some idea of chiasma frequency. This varies 
from 1 to 3 per bivalent, and the chiasma may be either terminal, subterminal or 
interstitial. In the cell figured (Text-fig. 83) there are approximately 24 chiasmata, 
or an average of 2*18 per bivalent. Of these, 16 are terminal. It is probable that the 
process of teriuinalization commenced earlier, and that some of the chiasmata have been 
already cancelled out. This process of terminalization is continued to diakfnesis (Text- 
flg. 84; Plate i, flg. 16), and simultaneously there is a further contraction of the bivalents. 
At this stage the bivalents have attained maximum contraction, and are arranged 
uniformly spaced near the surface of the nucleus. Any determination of chiasma 
conditions is then difficult, and can only be attempted in squash preparations which have 
been flattened considerably. 

An average frequency of little more than two chiasmata per bivalent seems to be 
characteristic of this species, and of other genera and species of the Myrtaceae. Conse- 
quently any factors which tend to disturb or lower chiasma frequency, whether they be 
structural, genetical or physiological, would easily lead to a considerable frequency of 
univalents, a disturbance of the whole meiotic process, and a high proportion of infertile 
pollen, such as has been observed in species of Melaleuca, Leptospermum and Callistemon . 
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E. dives Sch. The chromosome number in this species has been reported previously 
(Smith-White, 1942). Examination of a number of trees of the species has confirmed 
this count, but pollen fertility has been found to show considerable variation. In four 
plants, the degree o! pollen fertility was 0%, 50*1 ± 2*72%, 58*0 ± 1*98% and 
89*0 ± 1*34%. The species requires further study from this aspect 

Subtribe Metrosiderae. 

This, the fifth subtribe of the Leptospermeae, differs from all the other subtribes in 
its geographical distribution. With a centre of diversity in South-east Asia and Indonesia 
instead of Western Australia, it extends to the east coast of Australia, Polynesia, and 
America. It is quite unrepresented in Western Australia, and the eastern species are 
intrusions from the Malayan-Indonesian flora and are characteristic mesophytes of the 
rain-forest areas. 

The chromosome numbers in TrUtania conferta and Bavkhousia citriodora were 
reported previously (Smith- White, 1942). The following additional species have since 
been studied: gyncarpia laurifolia f Tristania laurina , Backhousia myrtifolia . 

In all three species the haploid chromosome number is 11 (Text-flgs. 85, 86, 87), 
chromosome behaviour is regular, and the pollen is of high fertility. 

TRIBE MVBTOIDEAE. 

This tribe is essentially tropical in nature, with main centre of diversity in 
Central and South America, and a secondary centra ifcopieal south-eastern Asia. It 
extends across Asia, and a single species, Myrtus reaches the Mediterranean. 

It intrudes, with the Malayan-Indonesian flora, into humid zone of Australia, 

but is entirely absent from other parts of the Cont&4nt 

The chromosome number of several exotic species . has been previously reported 
(Atchison, 1947). In Myrtus communis (Greco, 1930), Fe&oa sellowiana (Bowden, 1945), 
and Eugenia spp. (Fiji, 1934), the chromosome number |s n = 11, although in Eugenia 
jambosa polyploid forms apparently exist. In this subfamily the basic chromosome 
number 11, agrees with that found in the Leptospermo ideas. 

Eugenia. A large genus, of nearly 1,000 species, predominantly American. Most of 
the Australian species are endemic, as are the three species reported in the present 
paper, E. smithii, the well-known Lillf-ptlli, is the most southern in range in the whole 
tribe. All three species show a haploid chromosome number of 22 (Text-flgs. 88, 89, 90), 
and they are thus tetraploid with respect to the normal number in the family. They 
also show quite regular meiotic behaviour, and the few trees examined possess high 
pollen fertility. 

It has been shown clearly by various authors (Stebbins, 1940; Babcock, 1942; 
Manton, 1937) that in any group in which diploid and tetraploid species or forma occur, 
the polyploids often show a much wider distribution than the diploids, or occur 
predominantly on the borders of the distribution of the group. The polyploids often 
show a greater tolerance of more extreme or adverse conditions than do the diploids. 
Thus the polyploidy of these Australian species of Eugenia conforms with the assumption 
that the centre of origin of the genus, and of the whole tribe, has been in tropical 
America, where the centre of diversity is also found. 

Psidium. This is an extra-Australian genus. A tree of the Brazilian P. cattleianum , 
growing in the Sydney Botanic Gardens, has fteen examined, kind Is of interest because 
of its high polyploidy. It has a haploid chromosome nuuqber of ca. 40*44, and is 
consequently octoploid or approximately fo ; (Tegt-flg. 91). ; Chromosome behaviour, 
however, appears to be regular, and the polien mother cells are |iotabJe chiefly for the tr 
large size and the width of the meiotic spindles. Atchison (ij$47) has shown that this 
high number is found in several species of the gpnu», although jtfther species are diploids. 

Discussion. ;/ 

8EOONDART ASSOCIATION AND THE BASIC CHROMOSOME NUMBER OF THE Mt«TA<^CAE. 

Table 5 gives a collection of data for a number of genera and apeeta^ 
Lepiospermoideae, in regard to the occurrence of secondary association. 
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species with the normal haploid number of 11 have been included in this table, and the 
data have beep assembled for the most part from drawings of 1-M and 2-M plates. In 
the case of Leptospermum flavescena, C. speciosus and Eucalyptus tetraptera and a few 
other species, however, this secondary association has been studied directly. In scoring 
secondary groupings, the practice of Alam (1936) has been followed, groups of three 
being scored as equivalent to two secondary pairs, The data indicate that secondary 
association is of frequent occurrence throughout the family, and that it reaches a 
maximum of five secondary pairs, with a mean of three palrB. In no case have the 
chromosomes been associated Into less than six separate groups. 


Tabi.k ft, 

Summary of Secondary Association in the hvpUwpmnoideao. 




Number u| Secondary Atmodatlotm, 



SpoeieK. 


— - 

— 



■ - ■ 

Total. 


0 

J 

2 

a 

* 

ft 


Rneekea d\ffu$a 





3 

4 

7 

„ dentifolia , . 

1 

1 

1 




3 

l^ptospermum laedyatum . . 


*> 

2 




4 

„ flaveecene 


4 „ a 

8 


8 

2 

37 

” ' dJ i 

i 

? 





3 



2 

7 

0 

6 

24 

„ (/randifaiium 



2 

1 

5 


S 

„ itsllatum 



2 




2 

„ ratundifolium 

«■ 



1 


1 

2 

Kumia corifolia 


1 

1 

J 



3 

Callistemon lanceotatus 

1 

2 

2 




D 

„ pachyphyllus 



1 

I 



2 

,, Uladna 




l 

l 


2 

„ acuminatus 

2 

1 


1 

1 


6 

„ ialiffn us 

1 

1 i 

! 1 

1 



4 

„ speeioeus 


U 

12 

18 

12 


61 

Melaleuca laterita , . 

1 

2 

| 5 

1 

1 


10 

, , hypcricifolia 

2 

1 





3 

„ armiUarie 


1 

l 




2 

Caltihammis viUoeut 



2 

2 

1 


& 

Eucalyptus ficifolia 

tl 

1 

2 

3 

5 

1 

14 

„ ffummifera 

1 

1 

a 

1 

1 


7 

„ hacmattoma 



l 


2 


3 

„ dices 


2 

2 

a 

2 


0 

„ incrassata 



1 

i 

1 

1 

4 

„ tetraptera 


0 

15 

36 

44 

26 

126 

„ ttafamam 

1 

1 

1 

fl 

14 

S 

25 

Total . . 

14 

m 

i 

72 

111 

J 

116 

45 

396 


McAulay and Cruickshank (1937) first drew attention to the occurrence of secondary 
association in the Myrtaceae in Eucalyptus Johnstoni . Smith-White (1942), on the basis 
of a preliminary study of the phenomenon in several genera, suggested that the chromo- 
some complement of 11 would be found to be a secondarily derived one, possibly from 
the number 7, and that consequently the species studied were in fact secondary polyploids. 

The significance of secondary association in the Myrtaceae will be discussed in more 
detail in a subsequent paper. Since its recognition by Darlington (1928), its occur- 
rence has been used, with or without supporting evidence, to establish the secondarily 
derived nature of the chromosome complements in many groups of plants, notably in 
the Subfamily Fomoideae of the Rosaceae by Darlington and Moffett (1930) and Moffett 
(1921), and also in Dahlia (Lawrence, 1931), Oryza (Nandi, 1936), Brassica (Catcheside, 
1931) and the Cruciferae (Alam, 1936), Cicer (Iyengar, 1989) and many other cases. 
It has been shown that it is the maximum rather than the most frequent degree of 
secondary association which is significant, and the data presented for the Myrtaceae 
indicate that the basic chromosome complement of 11, common to the Leptospermoideae 
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and Myrtoideae has been derived from a primitive set of six chromosomes, rather than 
of seven as previously suggested. 

in the present paper some additional supporting evidence for this conclusion has 
been presented. In a study of the prophase development in Wuealyptus paniculata, two 
chromosome stands were fairly constantly seen attached to the single nucleolus at 
pachytene. Since McClintock (1934) showed the relationship between the formation of 
nucleoli and the presence of nucleolar organizing bodies on particular chromosomes, 
many workers have demonstrated the significance of this relationship, and the subject 
has been reviewed at length by Gates (1942). In K . paniculata there are apparently 
two nucleolar-organizing bodies situated on two different chromosomes. Owing to their 
liability to fusion, two separate nucleoli would not be expected during prophase, but 
careful observation might demonstrate their initial formation at late telophase, particu- 
larly following the first meiotic division. 

THE STATUS OF SPECIES 1M THE MYKTAOEAE. 

Babcock (1942) and Ills co-'workers have shown the nature of the evolutionary 
processes operating in the genus Crept*. These, comprising gene mutation, structural 
alteration, hybridization, polyploidy, and apomixis, are not of equal importance, and 
their relative importance may differ considerably in different groups of plants. Darlington 
(1932) has outlined the nature of species in relation to their internal structure, and haB 
described six kinds of species. In the Myrtaceae, the majority of the species studied 
belong to Darlington's first kind, i.e., they are simple diploid species, sexually repro- 
ducing and with regular meiosis. Attention must be drawn here to the data presented 
by Lawson (1930), dealing with pollen fertility in several species of Leptospermum and 
Callistemon, which in some cases show a serious discrepancy with similar data for the 
same species presented here. The source of Lawson's material is not known, but in 
part it may have been from cultivated material. For the characterization of any 
species in regard to pollen fertility, it is apparent that a fairly large number of 
individual plants should be examined, and that the use of cultivated material is 
dangerous, especially where closely related species are cultivated together. 

From the occurrence, although usually rarely, of chromosome bridges in most of 
the species studied, it is apparent that structural change has played some part in 
speciation within the family, but gene mutation has probably been a more important 
factor. 

Darlington’s second type is the polyploid species. A few examples of normally 
sexual allopolyploid species are found, and in one case at least, Callistemon vitninalis, 
the available evidence suggests an amphidiplold origin. 

The third type, the mixed species, is represented by the Callistemon rigidus-linearis- 
pinifolius complex, but since this group is apparently aporaietic, it is more properly 
placed in the sixth class, of clonal species. As is usual in clonal groups, this complex 
is characterized by great uniformity within the species or microspecies, and by slight 
but constant differences between the species. Darlington's fourth and fifth types, sex- 
heterozygote and complex heterozygote species, are not represented in the family. 

SUMMAHY. 

Previous records of chromosome numbers in the Myrtaceae are reviewed. It is 
indicated that reports of haploid numbers of 10 and 14 are probably erroneous. 

Chromosome numbers are reported for 13 genera and 63 species, including 3 varieties, 
and representative of all taxonomic subdivisions of the Leptospermoideae and Myrtoideae. 
Of these 65 species are reported tor the first time. The great majority of these species 
are normal diploids, with a haploid chromosome set. of 11. 

The evidence of secondary association has been analysed, and, together with some 
supporting evidence of prophase behaviour in Bucalyptus, indicates that the tussle set of 
11 is a derived one, probably from an original primitive set of six. Secondary polyploidy 
has operated at some early stage in the evolution of the family. 

The nature of species within the family is discussed. Most species show evidences 
of structural chromosomal changes giving rise to rare chromosome bridges. Such 
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limited structural hybridlty, together with genetical and physiological causes, probably 
conditions a reduction in chiasma frequency, leading to univalent formation in certain 
species. This would be more marked owing to the already low chiasma frequency 
characteristic of the family. 

Polyploidy has been responsible only for a very limited degree of speciation. Five 
regularly behaving tetraploids are reported, but three of these are in the one genus, 
Eugenia. Of the other two, one is presumptively &x\ intergeneric amphidiploid hybrid. 

Tt is possible that the polyploidy found in the three species of Eugenia studied is 
associated with the fact that they occur at one extreme limit of the world distribution 
of that large genus. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES I AND II. 

PLATE I. CYTOLOGY OF THE M YUTAOEAB. 

1. L. parvifolium, 2-M, n = 22. 

2. C. ocwrnlnafKs. 1-M, n = 11. 

8. C, acuminatua, 2-M. 

4. O, vimituilU, 1-M, n = 22. 

5. C. specioaus. 1-M, n s- 11. 

6. C. atredosua, 2-A, 

7. C. apeeiosux, showing simultaneous laggards. 

8. C. specioauft, 2nd Division bridge. 

9. M. armitlaris , 1-M, n = 11. 

10. M. laterita. 1-M, showing two univalents, n = 11. 

11. M. laterlta, 1-A, with dividing univalent. 

12. E. tetraptera, 1-M, n = 11. 

13. E. panivulata . Early prophase. 

14. E. panivulata, Pachytene. The same cell drawn in Text-fig. 81. 

15. E. paniculata } Dlakinesis. 

3 6. E. paniculata, 1-M, n s 11. 

Photographs x 2,000. 

PLATE II. POLLBN OF THE MYHTACBAB. 

1. Agonis fteacuosa, The empty pollen has not shown up well In the photograph. 

2. h. flaveseens. The pollen of wild plants Is uniformly good. 

3. L. tanigerum. rollen size of this diploid species should be compared with that of 
L, parvifolium. 

4. h. parvifolium. The pollen of this tetraploid species is distinctly larger than that 
of Its diploid allies. 

5. Ij. Btellatum. Pollen of a plant with about 40% fertile pollen. 

6. C. lanceolatus, Pollen of wild plants is usually of high fertility. 

7. C. lanoeolatws, hort. Low pollen fertility is frequent In cultivated material. 

8. C. linearis. Pollen of a plant from Fairfield, with about 1% fertile pollen. 

9. C. linearis. Pollen of a green flowered form from Nations! Park. 

10. O. viminalis . Pollen of this tetraploid species Is only little larger than that of its 
diploid allies. 

11. M. laterita. Pollen of a plant showing 69% of fertile pollen, 

12. J$. dfues, The empty pollen is conspicuous. The plant had 50% fartUe pollen, 

AH photographs x ca. 240, 
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A SURVEY OF CHROMOSOME NUMBERS IN THE EPACRIDACEAE. 
By S. Smith-White, 

Museum of Technology and Applied Science, 

(Plates ill and I v ; eighty Text-figures.) 

[Read 3 1st March, 1U48.J 


Introduction. 

The Epacridaceae is essentially an Australian family of heaths, where It takes the 
place in an ecological sense of the Ericaceae of South Africa and other parts of the 
world. It contains no species of direct economic Importance, but many have been 
cultivated as hothouse plants in England, particularly during the nineteenth century. 
It claims an Important place in the floristics and ecology of the Australian flora. 

The family contains some 30 genera and about 400 species, (Willis, 1925), mainljr 
Australian, but with a few genera extending to New Zealand, New Caledonia and 
Malaya, and one monotypic genus is endemic to Patagonia. Systemmatically the 
family is placed in the Order Ericales, together with the Ericaceae (80 genera, 1500 
species), the Clethraccae (1/30), the Pyrolaceae (10/30) and the Diapenslaceae (6/12), 
(Rendle 1938), and the Order is undoubtedly a very natural one. Generally the 
Epacridaceae has been considered an advanced and specialised group derived from the 
Ericaceae (Rendle 1938), showing progressive evolution In gamopetally, epipetally, 
anther dehiscence, and other characters, and in fact two monotypic genera, Prionotes 
(Tasmania) and L^betanthus (Patagonia) closely approach the Ericaceae, and might be 
regarded as links between the two families. 

Whilst the Ericaceae has been studied eytologically by several workers (e.g. Hagerup 
1928, Longley 1927, Sax 1930), the only reference to the chromosomes of a species of 
the Epacridaceae is in the work of Samuelson (1913), and since no other references 
are given by Darlington and Janaki Ammal (1944) or by Ttschler (1927, 1931, 1936, 
1937, 1938), it seems that the family has been neglected from this aspect. 

TAXONOMY QF THE EPACHJDAOKAK. 

The family has been divided into two tribes or subfamilies (Bentham 1869, Bentham 
and Hooker 1876), the Styphelieae and Epacrideae, which are quite distinct, the 
Epacrideae containing genera with capsular fruits, whilst those with indehiscent, 
usually succulent fruits are placed in the Styphelieae, Drude constituted a third tribe 
to Include the two anomalous genera Prinotes and Lebetanthus. Morphologically, the 
Epacrideae is more closely allied to the Ericaceae, and might In consequence be 
considered as the more primitive tribe, In the Styphelieae there has been a considerable 
difference of opinion amongst leading taxonomic authorities as to the status of the 
various genera. Robert Brown established 16 genera on the basis of his descriptive 
and exploratory work, but Sprengel accepted only the single genus gtyphelia. Von 
Mueller (1868) grouped most of Brown’s genera into gtyphelia, but retained the same 
groups at the sectional level. Bentham (1869) did not accept Mueller’s classification, 
apparently for the sake of convenience. Later Drude (in Engler and Prantl 1889) 
followed Mueller, with minor alterations, and this last classification was accepted by 
Maiden (1916). 

The Australian distribution of the Tribes Styphelieae and Epacrideae is given 
in Table 1, which has been prepared from Bentham's Flora Australiensls (1869) and 
from the Floras of several States, by Bailey (1909), Maiden (1916), Ewart (1980) and 
Black (1926). It is not claimed that the list is complete, but the total number of 
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Australian species would not exceed 360. Several important facts emerge from a study 
of the table. One 1 b the small size of most of the genera. Leucopogon , with about 
130 species, is the only one of any considerable size, and only four other genera exceed 
ten species each. The second striking fact Is that of the 26 genera and 317 species listed, 
only 8 genera and 12 species are common to Eastern and Western Australia, suggesting 
that the two floras have been isolated for a long period of time, or that speciation has 
been rapid. The genera endemic to Western Australia are usually specialized relatives 
of Eastern ones, and the data do not suggest Western Australia as the source of the 
whole group, as seems to be the case in the Myrtaceae and some other families. 


Table 1. 

Australian Distribution of the Epacridaeeae, 


Genus. 

Q. 

N.8.W. 

V. 

T. 

B.A. 

Total 

Eastern 

Speck*. 

W.A. 

Total 
fipc ele*. 

Stypbslia 

1 

ft 

1 

1 

1 

8 

5 

13 

Cohantfmra 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

3 

Attroloma 

— 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

16 

18 

ConoHephium 


— 

— 

— - 

— 

— 

7 

7 

Melichrus 

2 

2 

f 

— 

— 

2 

— 

S 

Pentachondra 

— 

— 

1 

4 

— 

4 

— 

4 

Trochocarpa 

2 

1 

1 

3 

— 

6 

1 

7 

Cyathodes , . 

— 

— 

1 

8 

— 

8 

— 

8 

Braohylotna 

2 

2 

4 

8 

2 

5 

2 

7 

Needhamia , . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

l 

JAeeanthe 

— 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

— 

3 

Jxntmpayon 

1ft 

27 

tft 

11 

n 

47 

92 

185 

AfratHchfi . . 

2 

3 

3 

l 


9 

3 

10 

Monotaca . . 

3 

3 

3 

4 

— 

7 

1 

8 

OUgarrhena 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

Chorlittnum 


— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

Total StypheUeae 

28 

49 

37 

39 

23 

103 

132 

228 

Bpacrit . . j 

3 

18 

! 13 

11 

1 

32 

■ 1 1 T ^ 



92 

lysinma . . 

1 

1 


*— ■ 

— 

1 

6 

7 

Rttpicxda 

2 

— 


— 

— 

2 

— 

2 

Areheria 

— 


— 

8 

— 

3 

— 

3 

PrionoUs 


— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

1 

CostnsHa 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

Sprmyelia . . 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

— 

8 

Andereonia, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

21 

21 

Richm 

— 

1 

1 

9 

— 

0 

— 

9 

Dmmphytlum 

1 

1 

— 

2 

— 

4 

ft 

10 

Total Kpaorldeae . . 

8 

24 

15 

27 

2 

56 

34 

89 

Total Kpacrldooeae 

3ft 

78 

62 

60 

25 

158 

166 

317 


Materials and Methods. 

The genera and species for which data are presented in this paper are all native 
heaths found growing within reasonable access of Sydney. A summary of the species is 
given in Table 2. 

Mtcrosporogenesis was studied in squash preparations Axed in 1:3 acetic^alcohol for 
12-24 hours, and squashed on the slide in iron acetocarmine. Any maceration of the 
anthers waB not found desirable. The preparations were usually made permanent in 
Euparal, after floating off the covers in acetic -alcohol. Any tendency to overstaining 
was corrected by a brief treatment in alcohol acidified with 0-1% HC1. Slides prepared 
after Feulgen staining did not give such satisfactory results as had been obtained with 
the Myrtaceae and Hutaceae. 

Diploid counts at metaphase of somatic mitosis were obtained from young ovary And 
ovule tissue and from very young leaves, which were fixed in aceto*alcohol, macerated 
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on the slide in acidified aceto-lacmoid (cf. Darlington and La Cour, 1942), and squashed 
in aceto-lacmoid. 

Drawings were made with an Abbe camera lucida, at an initial magnification of 
x 3,900, and are reproduced at a magnification of x 2,600, except where otherwise 
indicated. 


Tauus 2. 

Vhromototn* Data for the Epacridaccae , 


Species. 

j Localities. 

No. of 

Chromosome No, 

Availability of 

Pollen 

Deploy- 

ment. 



Plants 

Examined. 

Haploid. 

Diploid. 

Mciotic Material. 

Styphelia tonirifolia K.Br. 

Gordon. 

h 

4 

8 

March-July. 

8* 

„ Uu(a KBr. 

La Perouse, 

2 

4 

— 

March. 

S 

„ triflora Andr. 

Nat. Park. 

JO 

4 

8 

March- July. 

8 

„ virulit Andr. 

La Feroiise. 

a 

4 

— 

March. 

8 

„ tuhifhra 8m, . . . 

Gordon ; Nat. Pk. 

4 

4 

— 

Jan. -March. 

8 

AHroloma humifuntm 11. Br. 

Nat. Pk. ; Fairfield. 

3 

— 

24 

— 

8 

,, pinifolium Benth. 

Nat. Pk. ; l*a 

Pnrouse. 

10 

7 

14 

Fel>.- Apr!!. 

T 

Mflichrut rotates K.Br. 

Lane Gove R. 

2 

8 

IB 

May -June. 

8 

urceolatu$ K.Br. . . 

Aibury, 

3 

H 

— 

June. 

8 

Troohomrpa laurina II, Br. . . 

Nat. Pk. 

2 

10 

— 

Feb.-April, 

T 

BracJvyloma dapknoidet Benth. 

Aibury ; Lane Gove 

4 

v 

J 8 

June- August. 

T 

Li$*m\Lhs sapiila K.Br. 

Sprlngwood. 

3 



14 




„ etritfota K.Br. 

Yagoona ; Fairfield. 

4 

< 

— 

May-Junc. 

I 1 

Leucopouon amplexitauUs K.Br. 

Nat. Pk, ; Kurin- 
gal. 

3 

12 

— 

April -May. 

S 

lavctdcUu* K.Br. 

Lime Cove ; Oheron. 

& 

24 

— 

May -June, 

8 

„ microphyUue K.Br. 

Gordon ; Nat. Pk. 

4 

3 

12 

March- May. 

8 

„ nrfftUue K.Br. 

Aibury. 

2 

10 

20 

June. 

T 

„ ericoiffo* K.Br. . 

Lane Cove 11. ; La 
Perouse. 

4 

0 

12 

Maroh- April. 

8 

„ otqwmatH* K.Br. 

Lane Gove ; La 
Permit. 

«; 

4 

8 

Maroh-Aprll. 

8 

„ $$Uffttr K.Br. 

Lane Cove R. 

4 

4 

8 

March. 

8 

„ yu niperinut K.Br. 

Lane Gove K. ; 
Gordon. 

12 

411 +41 

12 

March-April. 

8 

„ appreettu K.Br. 

Gordon. 

2 

6 

— 

Mareh-April. 

8 

Acrotriche divaricate K.Br. . . 

Sprlngwood. 

2 

— 

18 

— 

— 

„ serrulate K.Br. . . 

Aibury. 

2 

0 

— 

June. 

X 

Monotoca riliptica K.Br. 

Nurraboen. 

3 

12 

24 

May-June. 

8 

„ tcoparia H.Br. 

Gordon ; Lane Cove 

a. 

Gordon. 

4 

12 

— 

AprU-May. 

8 

Kpacrit Umyiflora Cav. 

3 

18 

__ 

March -May. 

T 

,, redinate Ounn, 

Blackheath. 

1 

13 

— 

May. 

T 

„ crattifoUa K.Br. 

Sprlngwood. 

2 

13 

— 

May. 

T 

„ o UneifoHa 8m, 

King'* Tableland. 

2 

13 

— 

May. 

T 

„ paludosa K.Br. 

King’s Tableland. 

2 

13 

— 

AprU-May, 

T 

„ microphylla K.Br. . . 

Lane Cove ; Kuring- 
gal. 

3 

IS 

— 

AprU-June. 

T 

tt pulchetla Cav. 

Gordon. 

4 

13 

— 

Marcli- April. 

X 

byHnma pungent K.Br. 

Gordon. 

4 

13 

— 

March-May. 

T 

Sprcngelia incarnate Snt. 

Kuring-gal ; Nat. 
Pk, 

3 

12 

— 

May- June. 

X 

DracopkyUum tecunJum K.Br. 

Lane Gove K. 

3 

13 

— 

May. 

X 


*S ^SUtpWi* type, 
T*« Tetrad type. 


Cytology ok the Genera and Species. 

TRIBE STYPHKL1EAE, 

X. Btyphelia Sm. This genus of about 13 species is divided into two sections* 
Bmtyphelia and Soleniscia. The latter is restricted to Western Australia, and has not 
been studied* 
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The five eastern species studied, all belonging to Eustpphelta, have a haploid 
chromosome number of 4. In 8. longifolia and 8. triflora r the diploid number determined 
from ovule crushes is 8, and all chromosomes are of approximately equal length 
(27-3-Og), and all show median or submedian constrictions (Text-figs. 1, 8; Plate Hi, 
fig. 1). In 8, longifolia one pair of chromosomes show a long and pronounced constriction 
region. 

In 8. longifolia the course of meiosis in the pollen mother cells is normal. The 
resting mother cell is of the vesicular type, and contains a large nucleolus with a 
conspicuous pycnotic body attached to it, this body being probably homologous with a 
hcterochromatic region of a nucleolar organizing chromosome. At dipiotene and 
diakinesis the chiasma frequency is high, with two, three or sometimes four chiasmata 
per bivalent (Text-figs. 2, 3). The chiasmata may occur at various points along the 
chromosome arms, on both sides of the centromeres. By the time of late diakinesis and 
1-M, partial terminalization is evident, giving “ring’ 1 or sometimes “rod” bivalents 
(Text-fig. 5). In polar view at 1-M, the bivalents appear as more or less oval bodies 
T8-2'0)U in length (Text-fig. 4). Interphase and the second division as far as telophase 
also appear to be normal. At 2-M the chromosomes are rod-shaped, ca. 2-0 microns 
in length, and show the typical repulsion between the chromatid arms (Text-figs. 6, 7). 

In 8. triflora the bivalents at 1-M are similar (Text-fig. 9; Plate iii, fig. 2), but in 
side views analysis of the chiasma-relationships of the chromosomes may be very clear 
(Text-figs. 10, 11). Table 3 shows the chiasma relationships of 15 cells at this stage. 
Of the 60 bivalents, 53 showed the “ring” form, with chiasmata on both sides of the 
centromere, and the mean chiasma -frequency is 3*08 ± 0*02 per bivalent. This high 
chiasma-frequency appears to be typical of all the 4-chroraosome species of 8typhelia and 
Leucopogon, and is of special significance in Leucopogon juniperinttft (Smith-White, 
1948). At 2-M the chromosomes of 8. triflora remain lews contracted than in iSf. longifolia 
(Text-figs. 12, 13; Plate iii, fig. 3), and may measure 3 microns in length. As a conse- 
quence of the lesser contraction, the chromatid arms are sometimes widely divergent. 


Tam.k s. 

Anati/iis of Chiasma at in 8. triflora. 


Ceil 

No. 

Chiasma Diagrams. 

No. of Cl 

Terminal. 

hlaamata. 

Interstitial 

Total 

Chiasmata. 

1 

°o °o °o °o 

8 

0 

14 

g 

>o **o < °o* 

4 

7 

11 

3 

>c »o< «o 

4 

7 

n * 

4 

-C O -O -O* 

7 

5 

12 

5 

o °o* *o° 

8 

8 

14 

ti 

>c °C *0* *o° 

3 

0 

9 

7 

«Qe *0* 90m 

6 

8 

14 

8 

^ 90< 90C 909 

fl 

6 

12 

0 

>0 *0*. 90m 909 

5 

7- 

12 


*0> 90 900 

0 

5 

11 

n 

90 90 90C. 909 

7 

0 

13 

12 

•C <09 909 

7 

e 

13 

13 

°o °o *o 

7 

5 

12 

14 

90 90c 90c M0m 

3 

9 

12 

15 

90 909 909 909 

j 

.. .. . ... 

8 

7 

15 

Total .. 

1 

1 

89 | 

98 

185 


ChiasmaU per cell, 152 -3a. 

per bivalent, 8 *08 *0*015. 

The chromosomes of the other species are similar. Illustrated are 1*M chromosomes 
of 8. viri4is and *8. tUMflora (Text-figs. 18, 19). 
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The sequence of stages in pollen development in Styphelia is peculiar, If not unique, 
and has been designated the "styphelia” or ”S” type to distinguish it from the "tetrad” 
or "T” type typical of the tribe Epacrideae, of the Ericaceae, and of the Ericales generally. 
Search has not discovered any account of the method of development, which merits a 
fairly detailed description. 

The newly formed microspore nuclei are at first uniformly placed, either tetra- 
hedrally or quadrantly, in the mother cell, but prior to any division of the cytoplasm 
three of the nuclei migrate to one end of the cell, leaving one nucleus isolated at the 
other (Text-fig. 14; Plate iv, fig. 29). Cell walls are then laid down, dividing the old 
pollen mother cell unequally into one large and three small cells, each with a raicrospore 
nucleus (Text-fig. 15; Plate iv, fig. 30). There is, however, no obvious difference or 
inequality between the four microspore nuclei which could suggest any cytological or 
gross chromosome basis for this unequal behaviour. The subsequent growth is entirely 
of the large microspore, the three smaller ones taking on a role analogous to the polar 
bodies in animal oogenesis. With the growth of the functional mlcrdspore, and the 
pronounced thickening of the cell wall of the pollen grain, the three non-functional 
microspores gradually become squashed out of existence (Text-figs. 16, 17; Plate iv, 
fig. 31). The mature pollen grain is apparently single, as described by Brough (1924), 
in which the non-functional cells cannot be distinguished. Even in mature anthers, 
however, pollen grains which have died at an earlier stage of development through 
cytological or genetical unbalance, or through other causes, still show the original 
tetrad nature of the pollen. 

The question of the origin of this peculiar method of pollen development, and of its 
significance in relation to cytological conditions in some species of the Styphelieae, will 
be dealt with at a later stage of the present paper. 

2. Astroloma R. Br. A genus of about 18-20 species which was divided by Bent ham 
and Hooker into three sections. Only three species occur iu New South Wales, one from 
each of the three sections, but one of these, A. conostephioidas F.v.M. of the section 
Pentataphrus, is southern and inland In occurrence, and has not been available. 

AstroUma humifusum . (Section Stomarrhena.) Up to the present meiotic stages 
have not been found in this abundant species, but at mitotic metaphase in crushes of 
young ovules, a diploid count of 24 was obtained (Text-fig. 20). The species is thus 
hexaploid in relation to the chromosome number of the allied genus Styphclia. 

Mature pollen is of the "single” type, and the method of pollen development is 
similar to that described for Styphelia, 

Astroloma pinifolium . (Section Stenanthera.) This species was studied from 
localities at La Perouse and at Audley, National Park. The species has a diploid 
chromosome number of 14, and is in marked contrast to A. humifusum. The chromo- 
somes at mitotic metaphase (Text-fig. 21) are similar to, but slightly smaller than those 
of Styphelia longifolia. 

During meiosfs in the pollen mother cells, seven bivalents are formed at. 1-M 
(Text-fig. 22) and 2-M plates of seven chromosomes are also usual (fext-flg. 24; Plate ill, 
fig. 4). Although no evidence of the occurrence of univalents was detected in the plants 
studied, and the frequency of laggards or of chromosome bridges was low (Text-fig, 23; 
Plate iii, fig. 5), under 1%, a considerable degree of polyapory in the young tetrads of 
one plant was observed, In these, microcytes were frequent, and only 56*5 ± 1-4% of 
the tetrads had the normal number of four microspores. This behaviour may be 
responsible for the high degree of pollen failure, and the unusual appearance of the 
pollen, characteristic of the species. 

Continuation of legend from page 41. 

9. First metaphase. 10 and 11. First metaphaee in side view, showing the chlasma relations In 
the bivalents. 12, 18. Second metaphase, the two plates from the same pollen mother cell. 
14-17 (x 1,200). Stages in pollen development. 

18. fftppheba i tiridis, 1-M. 19. 8. tubi flora, J-M. 20. Astroloma Kumifu9um> mitosis in ovule 
tissue. 21-24. A. pinifolium. 21. Mitosis in leaf tissue. 22. 1-M. 23. 2-M. 24. 2-M, showing a 
residual first division bridge. 25-30. Melichms rotatus. 26, 26. 1-M, showing typical Chromo- 
some arrangements. 27. 2-M, with a broken residual bridge. 28. 2-M. 29. Tapetal piitosta, 2 n, 
30. Tapetal mitosis, 4n. 31. MeUchrus urceolatns, l-M. 
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Pollen development is unique, and In marked contrast to that of Styphelia and of 
Axtroloma humi fusuin. The unbalanced chromosome number has apparently led to a 
breakdown of the “S” type of development. Following meioeis, the pollen mother cell 
is at first divided tetrahed rally, but the microspores vary in vitality in a way suggestive 
of the segregation of lethals or of small chromosome segment deficiencies. Rarely all 
four microspores may develop, giving a tetrad of pollen grains which are, however, only 
loosely held together. More often one, two, three, or even all the microspores in a 
tetrad may fail to develop, giving groups of single, paired and triplet, pollen grains, in 
which the aborted cells can still be distinguished (Plate iv, fig. 32). In Table 4 is 
presented data on the numbers of inicrospores per tetrad developing fully, for 6 plants 
from the Audley locality, but similar behaviour was found in plants from La Perouse 
and Hornsby. Not only does the cause of this pollen failure require detailed investiga- 
tion, but the condition might provide a favourable circumstance for a study of the occur- 
rence of preferential segregation, as pointed out by Catcheside (1944) or of the effect of 
haploid lethals or deficiencies, since all the products of each meiosis may be recovered 
together. 


Tabmi 4. 

Fatten Fertility per Tetrad in Astroloinn pinifnllimi. 
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Number of Good Pollen Grains ner tetrad. 
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3. JI/eitc/intA R. Br. A genus of only two species, both eastern in occurrence. At 
1-M, both species have a haploid number of 8 (Text-figs, 25, 26, 31; Plate iii, fig. 6), and 
this number has been checked at 2-M (Text-fig. 28; Plate Hi, fig. 7). In both species 
meiosis appears to be regular, and pollen development is of the “S” type. 

Although both species are tetraploid with respect to the haploid complement of 
Btyphelia, secondary association Is not very evident. In the absence of this attraction, 
the chromosomes tend to assume a stable arrangement, as demonstrated by Kuwada 
(1929) and Ogawa (1929). Table 5, however, shows that there is a tendency for the 
arrangement of a ring of 6, with 2 centrally placed, to predominate in the present 
material. 


Tabpi 5. 

Chroma* om* Arrangement in Melichrus rotates. 


Typo of arrangement 

8(0) 

i 

7(1) 

6(2) 

5(3) 

Total, 

No. of observations 1-M 

Li_ 

7 

15 

1 

24 


Occasional bridges in both species indicate that the plants are heterozygous for small 
inversions. Text-fig, 27 illustrates a residual first division bridge at 2-M. The section 
of the chromosome between the two centromeres has been stretched to breaking point, 
and the centromeres have been prevented from complete entry into the two metaph&Be 
plates. 

In M, rotatus excellent crush preparations were obtained showing tapetal mitoses. 
In anthers at a stage just younger than the commencement of melotic prophase, abundant 
tapetal mitoses are sometimes found. The cells may be diploid (Text-fig, 29; Plate iH„ 
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fig. 8), tetraploid (Text-fig, 30; Plate iii, fig. 9) or even octoploid, in the same anther. 
A similar condition in tapetal cells has been described by Cooper (1933) and many 
others in the angiosperms, and is apparently typical of tapetal tissue* Such divisions 
may be unsafe for the determination of the degree of ploldy in a plant, but since the 
chromosomes are much contracted, and can frequently be obtained well separated, they 
have a confirmatory value for checking determinations made from meiotic stages, or 
from ovule or leaf crushes. 

4* Trovhocarpa K. Br. This genus, like all those previously dealt with, is limited 
to Australia, It contains about seven species, but only one of these extends into New 
South Wales, and one species is western. 

Trochomrpu laurivu was examined from National Park, where it is not abundant. 
It is one of the very few members of the family which attain tree size. The haploid 
chromosome number, determined at 1-M and 2-M of microsporogenesis, is ten (Text- 
figs. 32, 33), so that the species is a secondarily balanced polyploid w'ith reference to the 
haploid set of four found in Styphelia, Chromosome behaviour during meiosis is 
essentially regular, but rarely bridges are found at I-A and 2-A. Such Irregularities 
occur In well under 3% of the pollen mother cells. In many cells at 1-M, one bivalent 
appears distinctly larger than the others, but at 2-M this size difference is not always 
detectable. 

Pollen development is of the “T” typo, as found in Epacris, and indicates that the 
method of pollen development is not uniform in all genera of the Styphelieue. 

5. Brarhyloma Sond. A genus of about seven species limited to Australia, and 
divided into two sections. Only B. daphnoidcs has been available, but this species has 
been studied from localities as far apart as the Lane Cove lilver, near Sydney, and 
Albury. The haploid chromosome number of the species is 9, as determined both at 
1-M and 2-M (Text-figs. 35, 36; Plate ill, figs. 10, 11), and this number has been checked 
by counts of somatic mitosis in ovule tissue, where the diploid number of 18 was 
observed (Text-fig. 34). The species also shows occasional bridges, indicative that 
plants may be heterozygous for small inversions. Plate iii, fig. 12, shows a residual 
first division bridge at 2-A, connecting opposite poles of the two spindles. 

An analysis of nucleolar numbers both at interphase (Text-fig, 37; Plate iii, fig. 13), 
and In early tetrad nuclei (Text-fig. 38) indicates that nuclei may frequently contain 
two nucleoli. Data on the frequency of multiple nucleoli is given in Table 6. Of the 
212 actual nuclei represented in the data, 105, or 49-5%, possessed two nucleoli. These 
may be of more or less equal, or markedly different size, but a dark-staining hetero- 
chromatic body can usually be seen associated with each. Gates (1942) has discussed 
the significance of the number of nucleoli w r ith reference to polyploidy or secondary 
polyploidy. A basic haploid chromosome Bet may be assumed to possess only one 
nucleolar organizing chromosome, and the occurrence of two such chromosomes may be 
accepted as evidence of either polyploidy, secondary polyploidy, or of the reduplication 
of chromosomes. The evidence consequently suggests that Brachyloma daphnoides is a 
secondary polyploid. 


Table b. 

Nucleoli in PMC Nuelei, Braehylomn daplmotdea. 


! 

No. of Nucleoli l 
por PMC. 


3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

Total. 

Interphone (2 nuclei) 

15 

11 j 

10 

— 

— 

— 


42 

Tetrad stage {4 
nuclei) . . 

— 

- 

5 

8 

8 

0 

& 

32 


Pollen development is of the “T" type, similar to that in Trochocarpa laurina * In 
both species, there may be a rare failure of microspores to develop, giving unbalanced 
tetrads of mature pollen, similar to those of Astroloma pini folium . This occurrence 
demonstrates that the pollen development of A, pinifolium is essentially of the “tetrad" 
type, complicated by chromosomal or genetical unbalance* 
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6, Lissunthe R, Br. Closely related to Brachyloma, and connecting it, taxonomically, 
with Lttucopoyon, this genus contains only three species, all eastern. In the species 
examinee], the haploid chromosome number is 7 (Text-figs. 39, 40, 41, 44; Plate iii, fig. 14), 
and the species are unbalanced in relation to the haploid set of Rtyphella. In size, the 
chromosome bivalents approach those of Rtyphelia spp. and of Lmeopogon se tiger, and 
are distinctly larger than in either Bravhytoma or Trochoearpa. Pollen development is 
of the “T M type. (Text-figs, 42, 43.) 

7. Leuvopogon R. Br. This is by far the largest genus of the gtyphelieae, and one 
of the few which extends outside Australia, being represented by a few species in New 
Zealand, the Malay Archipelago, and the Pacific Islands. In Australia, the genus 
comprises about 130 species which have been divided into three sections and a large 
number of series. The second section is not represented amongst the species reported 
in this paper. 

The genus shows considerable variation in chromosome numbers <n - 4, C, 10, 12, 24) 
and differences in chromosome behaviour and method of pollen development. 

Section i. Perojou. Series a. Psilostacln/a. 

//. uniphximulis. This species, which has a straggling often prostrate habit, is 
restricted to the Port Jackson district.. At diakineate, 1*M and 2-M (Text-figs. 45, 46; 
Plate iii, fig. 15) the haploid chromosome number is 12. The chromosomes are of small 
size, about lg in length at 2-M, and may be crowded on the metaphase plate showing 
considerable secondary association. The meiotic divisions, however, appear quile 
regular, and the species must be regarded as allopolyploid in constitution. Pollen 
development is of the "S*' type. 

L. lunreolatns. A widespread species, which has been collected from localities as 
widely different in climate as the semi-rainforest gullies of the Pt. Jackson and Tllawarra 
districts, and cold, dry slopes at elevations of over 4,000 ft. near Oberon. In the former 
situations it may have almost u. tree-like habit, but in the latter it is a low, bushy shrub. 

Counts have been made from both types of habitat, both at 1-M and 2-M. The haploid 
number is 24 (Text-fig. 47), and the chromosomes show considerable secondary associa- 
tion, but the crowded nature of the plates makes any analysis of such association almost 
impossible. The chromosomes are of small size, similar to those of the allied L. ample.fi* 
eaulia, and meiosis appears quite regular. Pollen development is of the “S” type. 

The wide range of ecological conditions inhabited by this species is of interest in 
relation to its highly polyploid condition. Mnnton (1937) has shown that in Biamtella 
laevigata polyploid forms have a wider tolerance of ecological conditions than have 
diploid forms of the same species, and Stebbins (1940), Sax (1936) and Ooodspeed and 
Bradley (1942) describe a slmiliar ecological tolerance of polypoids in various groups 
of plants. 

Series r. Collinae . 

L, microphyUva* A species restricted to the Pt. Jack son -Blue Mountains districts, 
where it is extremely abundant. At 1-M and 2-M the haploid number is 6 (Text -figs. 
60, 51; Plate iv, fig. 17) and meiosis is regular. The chromosomes are of small size, 
little more than 1 micron in length at second metaphasc. Pollen development is of the 
"S" type. 

Series g. Virgatae. 

L< virgatm . In this species, which has a fairly extensive range, the haploid 
chromosome number of 10, found at 1-M and 2-M, has been checked by a count of 20 
in several tapetal mitoses (Text-figs. 48, 49; Plate iii, fig. 16), in which the chromosomes 
were well spaced and easily countable. At 1-M secondary association is pronounced 
reaching a maximum of two groups of three blvalentB and two secondary pairs, 
indicating a basic number of four, Meiosis appears quite regular, with a rare occurrence 
of chromosome bridges at 1-A and 2-A, and the species is probably amphidiploid in 
nature. 

Pollen development is of the “T” type. The species is the only one within the 
genus, amongst thooe reported in the present paper, which does not show the "S” type 
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of pollen development. Two points are of Interest In a comparison between h. virgatus 
and b. microphyllu # , both placed in the same section of the genus. One has a haploid 
number of 6, shows little evidence of secondary association, and pollen development of 
the “S” type, but the other, with 10 bivalents, and showing marked secondary association 
also shows a lose of the type of pollen development, and it is suggested that this 
loss may be associated with u change in genetic balance. The species is probably an 
amphidiploid between forms with haploid numbers of 4 and 6 chromosomes, and 
possibly involves hybridisation between different series or sections of the genus. 

Section ill. Plearanthus. Series b. Erieoideae. 

L. ericoides. A widespread species occurring in all States except Western Australia. 
The haploid chromosome number of 6, determined at 1-M and 2-M (Text-figs. 56, 57; 
Plate iv, fig. 19), has been checked by a diploid count at somatic metaphase in ovule 
tissue (Text-fig. 55; Plate iv, fig. 18). The chromosomes .are of smaller size than in 
Btyphelia or in the 4-chromosome species of Leucopogon, and in ovule mitoses measure 
1-8-2-Og in length, and are distinctly thinner, hut they are otherwise uniform within 
the set. Pollen development is of the f *S" type. 

Seri(*s r. Micron that*. 

b. csquaimitus. A species practically confined to the Pt. Jackson district, where it 
is quite common. It possesses a diploid number of S, determined in ovule mitoses 
(Text-fig. 58) where the chromosomes are of similar morphological appearance to those 
described for Styphelia, measuring 2*7 IPO In length. At 1-M in the pollen mother cells, 
four bivalents of comparatively large size, are regularly formed (Text-fig. 59; Plate iv, 
fig. 20), and rneiotic behaviour is normal. The bivalents are associated by ehiasmata on 
both sides of the centromeres. Pollen development is of the “S” type. 

Series d. Vlanifoleae. 

L. setiger. A species restricted to the Pt. Jackson and Blue Mountains districts. 
The haploid counts of four obtained from 1-M, 1-A and 2-M stages (Text-figs. 62, 63; 
Plate iv, figs. 21, 22) have been confirmed from diploid counts on ovule tissue (Text- 
tig. 52) in which the chromosomes show the same feasures as in the previous species. 
Meiosis is quite regular, the bivalents at 1-M showing partially terminaHzed cbtasmata, 
usually on both sides of the centromeres. The high apparent chiasma-frequency in this 
species is of speclul interest in relation to the ey to logical condition found in 
L. juniperinus. Pollen development is of the “S” type. 

b . juniper inns. This species, which is confined to the Pt. Jackson district, except 
for isolated occurrences in Queensland and possibly in Victoria, has a somatic ohromo- 
some number of 12, determined from ovule crushes. The somatic chromosomes are of 
similar size and morphology to those of L. setiger, and are uniform within the set. In 
the meiotic divisions in pollen mother cells, behaviour is unusual, and of general 
cytological interest, and has been dealt with elsewhere (Smith-White, 1948). The species 
is apparently a true-breeding triploid hybrid between distantly related parents. 

Series e. Concavae. 

b . appressus. A species restricted to the Pt. Jackson district. The material examined 
is similar to specimens in the National Herbarium, and collected in the same locality. 

The haploid chromosome number is 6, and the chromosomes are of similar size to 

32, 33. Trochocarpa laurina. 32. 1-M, S3. 2-M. 34-38. Brachyloma daphttoides. 34. Mitotic 
chromosomes in ovule tissue. 35. 1-M. 36, 2-M. 37. Multiple nucleoli at interphase. 38. 

Multiple nucleoli at the tetrad stage. 39-43. Lissanthe stHgosa. 39. 1-M. 40. 1-M, chromosomes 
in side view. 41. 2-M. 42, 43. Tetrads of young microspores x 1,200). 44. ZAasanthe sapida. 

Mitosis in leaf tissue. 

45 and 46. Leucopogon ample xlcaulis, n = 12. 45. Dlaklnesis. 46. 2-M. 47. Leucopogon 

lanceolatus, n s 24. 2-M. 48 and 49. L. virgatus. 48. 1-M. 49, Tapetal mitosis, 2n. 60 and 

51. j h. microphyllus. n r 6. 50. 1-M. 51. 2-M. 52-54. L . apprewus. 52. 1-M. 53. 1-M, side 

view. 64. 2-M, 55-57. L . cricoids*, n = 6. 65. Mitosis In ovule tissue. 56. 1-M. 67. 2-M. 

58 and 59. 3b esqvamatus. n * 4. 58. Mitosis in ovule tissue, 59, 1-M. 60-63. h. setiger. n » 4. 
60. Mitosis in ovule tissue. 61. Mitosis in tapetal tissue. 62. l-M. 63. 1- A. The repulsion of 
the chromosome arms is very apparent. 
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those of L t encoidcs (Text-figs. 52, 53, 54), and show regular pairing. Pollen develop- 
ment conforms to the type characteristic of the genus. 

8. Acrot riche R. Br, A genus of about 10 species, limited to Australia. A. serrulatd 
from Albury and A. divaricata from Springwood have been examined. In A. divaricata 
the somatic chromosome number is 18 (Text-fig. 64), as determined in leaf crushes. One 
pair of chromosomes in the somatic complement appear slightly longer than the 
remainder. In A . aerrulata , at 1-M (Text-fig. 65; Plate iv, fig. 23) and at 2-M, the 
haploid chromosome complement is 9, and except for the occasional occurrence of chromo- 
some bridges, chromosome pairing and behaviour is regular. Pollen formation, at least 
in the early stages, is of the M T” type, but mature pollen has not been available. 

9. Monotocu R. Hr. A genus of about eight species limited to Australia. The two 
species studied both show a haploid number of 12 at 1-M (Text-tigs. 66, 67) which has 
been verified in tapetal mitoses (Plate iv, fig. 24). Regular bivalent formation, and 
pronounced secondary association is typical of both species. An analysis of secondary 
association is given in Table 7 for 34 pollen mother cells at 1-M of M. elliptiea . Secondary 
pairs and triple groups are frequent, reaching a maximum of eight secondary associations 
if triple groups are counted as two secondary associations, following the method of 
Alam (1936), Ttaghavon (1938) and others, and the minimum number of separate groups 
observed is four in cell No. 27. The data support the view that the haploid chromosome 
set has been derived from a basic set of 4, but the occurrence of non-conformable associa- 
tions, such as five or six pairs, suggests that the derivation has not been direct, but that 
it may have been derived from an initial rebalance, or secondary basic number of G. 

TAIU.E 7. 


Secondary Association in Monntoca elliptica. 
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Pollen development in both species is of the "8” type, although even in mature 
pollen the existence of the eliminated inicrospores may sometimes be fairly conspicuous. 

Ii , TIUBE EP a ( K I DEA K. 

10. Epavris Cav. A genus of about 30 species in Australia, but it also extends to 
New Zealand. It is unrepresented in Western Australia. The type genus of the family, 
it is a natural and easily recognizable one. 

In all seven spades examined, the haploid chromosome number determined at 1~M 
and 2-M is 13 (Text-tigs. 08, 69, 70, 71-75 ; Plate iv, figs. 25, 26). and chromosome pairing 
is regular, except for the rare occurrence of bridges and laggards. Tn /?. pulrheUa, two 
separate bridges lmve been observed at 1*A in a single pollen mother cell (Text-fig. 73), 
and single bridges have a frequency of approximately 3-1% at this stage, indicating the 
presence within (he species of small inversions. Secondary association reaches a 
maximum of three groups of 3, and one group of 4, suggesting that the basic number for 
the genus is four. Pollen development is regularly of the “T” type in all species. 

11. Lysinvma H. Br. This genus is closely allied to Epavris, from which it differs 
mainly in the aestivation of the corolla. It contains 6-7 species but only one of these 
occurs in eastern Australia. L. pungrns has been studied from localities at Gordon. 
Kuringai. Lane Cove River, and National Park. It is widespread and abundant around 
Sydney. The species show’s a haploid chromosome number of 13, with regular chromo- 
some pairing, and the chromosomes are of similar appearance to those of Epavris. Pollen 
development is again of the “T” type*. 

12. Rpmiftclia Sm. This genus contains three species, all of which are eastern. 
Only *S\ invarnata has been examined. Localities included were Kuringai and National 
Park. The species possesses a haploid number of 12 (Text-figs. 76, 77; Plate iv, fig. 27), 
and chromosome behaviour is quite regular. Secondary association is again pronounced 
(Table 8) and reaches a maximum of three groups of 3 at both 1-M and 2-M. Pollen 
development is of the “T” type. 
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18. Dracophyllum Labill. A genus of nine species (Bentham), but eight of these are 
confined to Western Australia. Dracophyllum secundum has been examined from 
localities at Lane Cove River and National Park. It possesses a haploid chromosome 
number of 13 (Text-figs. 78, 79; Plate iv, fig. 28), and chromosome behaviour is regular. 
Pollen development, is of the “T” type. 



Text-flKS. 64-79. 

64. A n'ofrichc divarieala. Mitosis in loaf tissue. 65. AcroiricJie serrulate. n » 9. 1-M. 

66. Monotoca acoparia . 1-M. 67. Monotoca clUptica. Four X-M plates illustrating degrees of 

secondary association. Figure 67a shows maximum association. 68, Kpavris longljlora, n » 13, 
1-M. 60. Kp, paludoaa. 1-M. 70. Ep. mUrrophylla, 1-M. 71-75. Ep. pulchella. 71, DlakenesU. 

72. 1-M. 73. 1-M, showing two bridges. 74. 2-M. 75. 2-M, with a residual let division bridge, 
76 and 77. sprenpelia incarnate . 7G. 1-M. 77. 2-M. 78 and 79. Dracophyllum secundum. 
78. 1-M. 79. 2-M. 


4. General Discussion. 

THE JIASXC CHROMOSOME NUMBER OF THE EBICALE8. 

It 1 b to be expected that the demonstration of a "basic” number for an Order, or 
other large systematic category, can be at best indirect and circumstantial, since those 
changes of greatest phylogenetic significance are likely to be of remote origin, and the 
characteristic features of polyploidy will have been lost in the subsequent evolution of 
the groups. Wanscher (1934&) has suggested that many families and higher categories 
have low basic numbers, and in a few cases this has been well established (e,g., in the 
Pomoideae, Darlington and Moffett 1930, Moffett 1931). 

Evidence for the existence of a "basic" number in large groups, however, may be of 
several kinds. The existence in any genera of low numbers which are factors of the 
dominant higher numbers in the whole group, is always suggestive since there are 
severe barriers to any considerable reduction in number. In addition, data on secondary 
association, on the occurrence of multiple nucleoli, on chromosome morphology, on the 
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occurrence of autosyndesis, inheritance in haploids or triploids, and complex genetic 
Inheritance may be available (Darlington, 1937, p. 24Q). 

In the EWcales, Hagerup (1928) suggested that 6 would be the basic number, on the 
evidence of secondary association and of the actual occurrence of that number in the 
Diapensiaceae and in Phpllodave (cf., however, Wanscher, 1934a). On a re-examination 
of the data of secondary association in the Ericaceae, and on the existence of a haploid 
number of 8 in Catluna, Wanscher (1934a) suggested that the basic number for the 
Order is 4. 

Table 9 gives a summary of the records of chromosome numbers for the Ericales, 
which has been prepared from the lists of Tisehler (1927, 1931, 1936, 1937, 1938) and 
Gttiser (1926, 1930a, 1930/;, 1933), and from Darlington and Janaki (1944). 

In the Epacridaeeae, chromosome numbers are exceptionally variable, but the actual 
existence of a haploid number of 4 in BlppheUa and Lnwopogon is strong evidence In 
support of Wanscher’s view, although reduction in chromosome number from 6 to 4 could 
result from segmental interchange followed by the loss of centromeres, as demonstrated 
by Tobgy (1943) in Crepis. 

The evidence from secondary association presented for Monotoca and SprengeUa, 
both with a haploid number of 12. also supports the view that the primary basic number 
is 4. In these genera, secondary association is very marked and reaches a maximum with 
four groups of three, but non-conformable arrangements, such as six pairs, suggest that 
the present set has been derived indirectly, by polyploidy following the establishment of 
a secondary basic number of six. Data on chromosome size also support this view 
(v. infra). Thus Urn views of both Hagerup and Wanscher receive some confirmation. 

The occurrence of multiple nucleoli at both Interphase and in microspore nuclei in 
Brachyloma (iaphnoitics (n r- 9), provides additional evidence that the chromosome 
number In that species is a derived one, either by polyploidy or by reduplication of a 
n ucleolar chromosome. 


Tabus u. 

Summary of (■hromottomr N mutter* in the Ericalcs. 


Number of Gemini ami Specie* 'A'itb Basic Gametic Chromosome Number* (including 

Polyploids). 
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THK PlIVi.OOKN V AND TAXONOMY OF THE EPACKJDACKAE. 

Cytological data on the Epacridaeeae lead to several inferences dealing with its 
phylogenetic relationship with the Ericaceae and other families of the Ericales, and these 
are at variance with inferences drawn from morphology. Which of the two lines of 
evidence should be given greater weight, must perhaps remain for the time being a 
matter of opinion. Turrill (1942) does not consider cytological data any more "ultimate” 
with regard to phytogeny than data drawn from morphology, physiology or ecology, 
but believes cytology may be of special value above the species level. 

The Ep&cridaceae has generally been considered a derived group (e.g., Rendle, 1938), 
owing to certain highly specialised characters, especially of floral morphology, which it 
exhibits. It shows a development of gamopetally, of eplpetally,, reduction in the numbers 
of stamens, and an unusual method of antber dehiscence, in which both anther locules 
open by a common slit. Throughout the angiosperras, gamopetally and eplpetally are 
considered to be derived from a primitive condition with free petals and hypogynous 
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stamens (e.g., Hutchinson, 1926). The reduced number of stamens, as compared with 
the Ericaceae, is also considered. a phylogcnetically advanced character, and in the 
Diapensiaceae, which has the same reduced number, a second whorl of stamens is some- 
times represented by stuminodes. Tun-ill (1942) has set out amongst general principles 
applying to the deduction of phytogeny, that specialization is to be considered as derived, 
unless there is evidence of reduction, and that in a graded series, phytogeny should be 
read from the type closest to the form accepted ns lower in the evolutionary scale. On 
these criteria the Epacrldaceae must be considered as a highly specialized group of the 
Ericales, and its general resemblance to the tribe Erlcoideae of the Ericaceae would 
suggest its derivation from that group. 

Within the Epacrldaceae, the Epacrideae show the closest resemblance to the 
Ericaceae, and on the same reasoning might be considered as primitive to the Slyphelieae. 
The peculiar method of pollen development described for some genera of the latter group 
supports this inference. Such an abnormal method, not found elsewhere in the angio- 
sperms, is obviously derived from the tetrad type of development usual in the Ericales. 
Moreover, the Epacrideae is connected with the Erlcoideae by the '‘transition" genera, 
Pri o n o t es an d Leht tanth u s. 

The oytologieal evidence presented in this paper indicates, however, that the basic 
number for the Epacrldaceae and even for the whole of the Ericales, is four, and conse- 
quently genera such us Ktj/pbrlici and Lewcopopon could not be derived from any type of 
the Epacrideae or Ericoideae, in both of which the chromosome number is 12 or 13. 
In order to fit these two opposing sets of evidence, it becomes necessary to assume 
that there have been several independent lines of evolution from primitive ancestral 
Ericales stock, which possessed a haploid chromosome number of 4, free petals and 
stamens, separate dehiscence of the anther locules, and tetrad pollen. The tribe 
Epacrideae might be in fact actually derived from the Ericoideae, since the geographical 
distribution of the two groups overlaps in Tasmania. The Styphelieae, however, must be 
given a separate origin, and the Epacrldaceae is to be considered a polyphyletlc family. 

With regard to the taxonomy of the Styphelieae, the wide variation in chromosome 
number in that group provides justification for the maintenance of the genera estab- 
lished by R. Brown, and possibly for a further subdivision of genera such as Lmcopogon 
and Aatroloma. 

EVOLUTIONARY IMUKWBKK8 A XU 8PECIATTON IN THK KIMORIDACEAE. 

Babcock (1934, 1942) has dealt with the nature of the internal processes leading to 
speciatioh, and has shown that the main primary processes are gene mutation, structural 
chromosome alteration, and alteration in chromosome number, including polyploidy, 
whilst hybridization is a secondary but very important process. 

Alteration in chromosome number . Depending on the circumstances of speciation, 
the chromosome numbers of any group may show great variability, as, for example, in 
the genus Carer (Heilborn, 1924) and ttcirpus (Hicks, 1928), or may be constant, or 
almost constant, as in Antirrhinum (n 8, Baur, 1932), Rhododendron (n ~ 13, Sax, 
1930), the Pomoideae (n - 17 , Moffett, 1931), the Myrtaceao (n ~ 11, Atchison, 1947), and 
the Gymnosperms (Sax and Sax, 1933). Depending on those circumstances, differences 
In chromosome number may have either considerable or little taxonomic value and 
phylogenetic significance. Smith (1933) has shown that in Primula, differences in 
chromosome number have some value as sectional criteria, but are probably of less 
significance phylogenetically in that group than differences in chromosome size. 

Alteration in chromosome number has played a considerable part in the development 
of the Epacrldaceae. Assuming the primitive number to be four, the following trends 
are evident: 

(a) Simple tetraploidy, giving a haploid number of 8 {Melichru$), 

{h) Following tetraploidy, there has been a gain ( Bmehylorm , AcrotHche) or loss 
(LUmnthe, Astroloma pini folium) of a centromere, probably resulting from 
translocations or other structural changes. Gain or loss of genic material* 
which is not necessarily involved, causes less unbalance in polyploids than In 
diploids. 
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(c) The attainment of a secondarily-balanced number of 6 {Leucopogon Bpp.). How 
this number may have originated cannot be suggested, but it Is possibly one of 
the most important steps in the evolution of the group. 

(d) The development of the 12 chromosome set (Leucopogon sp., Monotoca, 
Sprengelia) either directly by hexaploidy from the basic set of 4, or more 
probably by tetraploldy on the secondary basic set of 6. 

(e) The establishment of further secondary balance with a chromosome number of 
1 3 ( bJpav ris. Lysi n c nut , I) racop h y 1 1 it w ) . 

(/) The co-existence of chromosome numbers of 4 unci 6 in the same genus has made 
possible the origin by hybridization of amphidiploids. Leucopogon virgatus may 
be of such origin. 

These chromosome relationships are represented graphically in the following 
diagram (Text-fig. 80), which, however, is not claimed to represent any phylogenetic 
significance. 

Primitive 


iaaendr— 



Text-fig. SO. — Chromosome Number Relationships in the Styphelieae. 

Structural Chromosome Change. The occurrence of bridges at first and second 
anaphase in practically all plants of all species examined indicates that the species 
are heterozygous for small inversions, and it is reasonable to assume that other struc- 
tural changes, less easily detectable, may also have occurred. That the inversions are 
of small size is suggested by the fact that they are nowhere abundant. They may, 
however, have considerable significance in relation to alterations in chromosome number. 
Tobgy (1944) has demonstrated that crossing over between structurally dissimilar 
chromosomes in Crepis may lead to the transference of nearly all the genic material 
from one chromosome to another, leaving an almost naked centromere, which may 
easily be lost at subsequent divisions. 

Changes in Chromosome size. There is an apparent correlation between chromo- 
some number and chromosome size in the Styphelieae, those species with the smallest 
number having the largest chromosomes (Styphelia, Leucopogon spp.). This does not 
mean that the larger numbers have been derived by fragmentation. The necessity that 
each fragment must contain a centromere If it is to function at each nuclear division 
renders any such assumption untenable. It is known that genotype exerts a consider- 
able influence on chromosome size, and it may be assumed that in any group there is 
both an optimum cell-size and optimum size relationship between the cell, the nucleus 
and the chromosomes. Following increase in chromosome number, natural selection 
would then lead to a gradual reduction in chromosome size, until the optimum relation- 
ships become re-established. 

The most marked discontinuity in chromosome size is between the 4-chromosome 
and 6-chromosome species of Leucopogon (cf. Plate iv, figs, 17, 19, 20, 21). The smaller 
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size of the chromosomes Id />. ericoi&es, tor example, is not balanced by the incveoBe in 
number, and the total volume of the chromosomes is much less than in the 4-chromosome 
species. 

In some groups of plants, differences in chromosome size have been shown to have 
considerable phylogenetic significance (Smith, 1933) and since the chromosomes of 
Leucopogon amplexicaulis (n s 12), L. lanceolatus (n = 24), and Monotoca (n r 12), 
compare in size with those of L . ericoides, L. oppress us and L. microphyltus (n = 6), 
rather than with those of /^. setiger, L. esquamatus and Styphelia spp. (n = 4), it is 
suggested that the higher haploid numbers have been derived from a secondary basic 
number of 6, similar to that of //. ericoidcs, rather than by direct hexaploidy from a 
basic set of 4. Although the evidence of chromosome size needs more careful and 
detailed study, it supports the conclusions drawn from the phenomena of secondary 
association. 

POLLEN DFVRLOFM ENT AND CHROMOSOME BALANCE IN THE STYPHEUEAE. 

The unusual “S" type of pollen development, found in most genera of the tribe 
Styphelieae, is probably genetically or genotypically controlled. It must involve the 
presence of polarity, or of a gradient, in the pollen mother cell similar to that found 
in the linear tetrad of megaspores, only one of which normally develops into an embryo 
sac, or to that of the animal oocyte, which throws off three polar bodies at meioBis. 
That this polarity is intracellular, rather than in the form of a gradient extending over 
the whole anther, is shown by the random arrangement of the pollen grains in the 
anther, as seen in longitudinal section. 

The existence of this intra-cellular polarity has modified the normal tetrad type of 
development generally characteristic of the Ericales, and causes an abnormal regularity 
in the behaviour of univalents in Leucopogon juniperinm (Smith-White, 1948). Here 
Jt is desired to emphasize the relationship which evidently exists between chromosome 
number and method of pollen development. An examination of Table 1 shows that all 
those species of the Styphelieae possessing a haploid number of 4 or 6, or multiples of 
these numbers, exhibit the “S’' type of pollen development, whereas the species with 
aneuploid numbers (n r 7, 9, 10) have tetrad pollen. This correlation is maintained 
even within a genus. In Leucopogon , eight species with 4, 6 , 12 or 24 chromosomes 
possess the "S M type of development, whilst one, L. virgatus, with 10 chromosomes, has 
tetrad pollen. A similar condition exists between Astroloma humifusum (n = 12) and 
A. pinifoliuni (n = 7). 

Whilst the "S” type of pollen must be regarded as a specialization from the tetrad 
type, the examples of tetrad pollen in the Styphelieae are most logically accounted for 
by a breakdown of the delicate mechanism controlling the intra-cellular polarity, with a 
consequent reversion to the more primitive condition. They do not, therefore, deny a 
close relationship between the various genera of the tribe. 

Summary. 

Chromosome numbers are reported for 13 genera and 36 species of the Epacridaceae, 
Chromosome numbers are variable and include haploid numbers of 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 
33 and 24. 

On the basis of chromosome number relationships, on secondary association, the 
occurrence of multiple nucleoli, and chromosome size relationships, the basic number 
for the family is considered to be 4. Alterations in chromosome numbers have involved 
the establishment of a secondary basic set of 6, polyploidy, gain and loss, and in one 
case, probably amphidiploidy. 

The existence of structural changes, as evidenced by the occurrence of bridges at 
l-A and 2-A, is considered to provide the opportunity for aneuploid change in chromo- 
some number. 

The phylogeny of the Epacridaceae has been discussed on the basis of data from 
morphology, geographical distribution and cytology. The cytological and morphological 
data can be made conformable by the assumption that the Styphelieae and Bpaertdeae 
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have had separate origins from basic Ericales stock, and that the Styphelieae. is not 
derived from the Ericoideae. On this reasoning, the Epacridaceae would be poJyphyletic, 
An unusual polarized type of pollen development is described for Sfi/p/ietio and 
related genera. This type is obviously derived from the tetrad type of pollen develop- 
ment characteristic of the Ericales. It is apparently genetically controlled, and is liable 
to breakdown, with reversion to tetrad pollen, following genetic or cytological unbalance. 
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EXPLANATION OF PDATKS. 

Plate III. 

All photographs are at a magnification of x 2,000. 

Figs. 1-3, Styphelia long i folia. 1. MUotic metaphase in ovule tissue. 2. 1-M. 3. 2-M. Figs. 

4 anti 5, Astroloma pinifolium. 4. 1-M. 5. Persistent 1st division bridge at 2-M. Figs. 6-9, 

Melivhrutt rotatus. fl. 1-M, 7. 2-M. 8. Diploid metaphase in lapetal tissue. 9. Tetrapioid 

metaphase in tapetal tissue. Figs. 10-13, Brachyloma daphnoides. 10. 1-M. 11. 2-M. 12. 
Persistent 1st division bridge at 2- A. 13. Interphase, with two nucleoli in both nuclei. Figs. 
.14-16: 14, Liatuinthc atripoaa 1-M. 15. Leueopogon amplcxicaulla 2-M. 16. Leueopogon virgatua 

metaphnse in tapetal tissue. 


Plate IV. 

Photographs are at x 2,000, except figures 30-32. 

Fig. 17. Leueopogon mwrophyllua 1-M. 18 and 19. Leueopogon ericoides. 18. Mitotic meta- 
phase in ovule tissue. 19. 1-M. 20. Leueopogon eaquamatus 1-M. 21 and 22, Leueopogon 

setiyer. 21. 1-M. 22. 1-A. 23. Avrotriohe «c rrulata 1-M. 24. Monotoca elliptic#,, mitosis in 

tapetal tissue. 25. Npacria palndotm 1-M. 26. JSpacrla microphylla 2-M. 27. Spi'engelia incarnata 

1-M. 28. Draeophyllum aecundum 1-M. 29. Btyphellu triflora, A pollen mother cell with four 

mieroapore nuclei showing the polarized rearrangement of the nuclei. 30 and 31 (x 900). 
Btyphelia triflora. 30. A later stage than Ug. 29, showing the formation of unequal mierospores. 
;ii. A young pollen grain. Only one microspore develops. 32 (x 240). Astroloma pinifolium. 
Mature pollen. 
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PART V.* THE PALPOMYIA GROUP OF GENERA. 

By David J. Lee, B.Sc. 

(With Plate v and 20 Text-figures.) 
[Head 28th April, 1948.] 


Introduction, 

Some 22 generic names have, at one time or another, been used for species Included 
in this group. Of these, twelve are recognized as valuable by Maefle (1940), the rest 
being relegated to synonymy. Of the available genera I have recognized species 
belonging to only six in the material available to me for study. These are Palpomyia, 
Clinohelea , Xenohdea, Johannsenomyia, IHcroheXea, and Heteromyia. As far as I have 
been able to check, the species which I have assigned to each of these genera conform 
fairly closely to their respective genotypes and all species run to the genus within 
which they have been included in Macfie's key, with the exception of those included in 
Heteromyia. Nevertheless the generic circumscriptions cannot yet be considered stable 
and changes may eventually be necessary. 

In the following pages will be found a fairly detailed description of the characters 
of the genus Palpomyia and brief statements of the way in which the other genera may 
be differentiated from Palpomyia. It will be seen that the differences are rather more 
arbitrary than is desirable in generic segregations, but until a detailed study of a group, 
correlated with regional distributions, has been undertaken, it will remain impossible 
to do more than separate species in the most convenient way possible, without regard 
to natural affinities. Hence it should be realised that when genera are defined by their 
outstanding points of difference from another better known genus, it does not necessarily 
mean that they agree in all points not specifically mentioned, but only that they are 
otherwise similar in most respects. 

The Palpomyia group comprises some of the largest species of Ceratopogonidae, 
and are all apparently predatory forms. 

Genus Palpomyia Megerle. 

Mrohrle von Nubklrssld, j. a., In Mkigen. J. \\\, 1818. — “Systomatische bekannten europhiachen 

sweiftugeligen Inaecven*', 1: 35 and (55 (not seen). 

GoHTOKHmmit, M., 1920. — Mem. M\is. Hist . Nat . Bely., 8, fasc, 3: 77, 

Edwards, P. W., 1&26. — Trans, ent , 8oc . hand., 1926: 416. 

Synonymy : Apogon Rondanl, C., 1856. “Dipterologlao It&llcae prodromus*\ 1 (not seen, 
ft do Maefle. 1940). Alasion Rondanl, C., 1857. "Dipterologiae Italicae prodromus", 2 (not seen, 
fide Maefle, 1940). Heteromyia Say of Kiefter 1926 in part but not Heteromyia Say of Maefle 
1940. 


GENERIC CHARACTERS, 

The genus Palpom yia comprises species of usually moderate to large size with 
slender, almost, bare bodies. The eyes are bare and separated, the palpi slender and 
the third segment not enlarged. The female antennae have segments 3-10 oval with 
sparse verticals, and 11-16 cylindrical and considerably elongated. The plumes of the 
male antennae are sometimes Inconspicuous, In many species the scutum bears a 
small tubercle or spine at the middle of the anterior border and the surface is clothed 

* Parts I-IV appeared in these Froobsdinos, Vol. lxxli: 813-366. This series of publications 
has been made possible by the financial assistance given the author by the Research Committee 
of the University of Sydney. 
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with fine hairs only. The lateral piece of the scutum is broad, the posterior pronotal 
plate large and including the prothoracic spiracle and the pleura are almost entirely 
chitinized, the anepisternal cleft being narrow and oblique. The femora of the fore-legs 
are more or less thickened and with at least a few spines on the undersurface, those 
of the posterior legs are slender, sometimes with a few fine spines. The fourth tarsal 
segment is cordiform or bilobed beneath but unarmed, the fifth may be bare or with a 
few slender, curved, pointed spines and the claws are equal, of moderate size and with 
or without a small tooth on the inner side near the base. The wings are relatively long 
and narrow, with fine microtriehia but without macrotrichia. The costa extends to at 
least two-thirds of the wing length, both radial cells are well formed, the second being 
much longer than the first. There is no intercalary fork, the media is broadly sessile 
and r-m is vertical or nearly bo. In many species the female abdomen has a pair of 
eversible glands between segments VII and VIII and usually similar pairs of glands 
between some of the other segments as well. When these glands are present the 
corresponding tergites have pairs of long, splneltke internal projections from their 
anterior margins (seen only in cleared specimens). The male hypopygium is partially 
or completely inverted. The ninth tergite is rather small, the cerci are well developed 
and the harpes are usually fused Into a single median structure with rounded tip but 
may occasionally be divided distally. 

Records of the Genus Palpomyia in the Australasian Region . 

Although Kieffer described two species in the genus Palpomyia , these have been 
put by me into other genera. One, hifasciata, iB now in Clinohelea, and the other, 
imparunguis , was renamed aunt ration six by Kieffer, and placed in genus Mixohelea* which 
is here regarded as a synonym of Xenohetea. Strictly, then, the genus has not previously 
been recorded from Australia or New Guinea, although a number of species correctly 
assigned to Palpomyia have been described from New Zealand. 

Apart from the two species described as new below, one from Tasmania, the other 
from Canberra, there are also included in the material lodged in the C.S.I.R. Museum a 
few specimens which proved inadequate for description but which extend the known 
range of the genus in the region. A series from TuIIamora, New South Wales (ix:1946, 
D. H. Colless), come close to P . mbalpina, but are rather too shrivelled for exact deter- 
mination, and a single specimen of what is almost certainly a new species comes from 
Sogeri, Papua (31: v: 1947, D. J. Lee), 

Hey to Australasian Species of Palpomyia. 

J. Leg* with dark markings on apices of femora and tibiae. (Fore femora much swollen with 
1 5-1 8 spine* ; gland rods of female abdomen poorly developed but present on tergites 

VI and VII) nrpicifemoHs I. A M, 

Femora and tibiae otherwise marked 2 

2. Fore femora with dark band at middle (fore femora swollen with 16-20 spines; gland rods 

well developed nt least on tergites V-VII) cantanris Macfle 

Fore femora not darkest at middle 3 

3. No anterior tubercle (fore femora only slightly swollen with 10 spines; gland rods absent) 

deoimo n. sp. 

Anterior tubercle present 4 

4. Legs almost uniformly yellowish brown. (Fore femora a tittle swollen with 10 spines; 

gland rods present on tergites 111 -VII) . , rastelUfer Maofie 

Legs darker brown, particularly hind tibiae 5 

6. Fore tibiae lighter than those of the four posterior legs. (Fore femora a little swollen with 

about 3 3 spines in the female ; gland rods present on tergites V-VII.) nelsoni Macfle 

Fore tibiae dark brown. (For* femora swollen with about 15 spines; gland rods absent.) 
subalpina n. sp. 

Palpomyia oecima, n. sp. 

Types: Holotype 9, allotype and three female para types In the C.S.I.R, Museum. 

Type Locality : Geeveston, Tasmania (7 ; xti : 1932, A. Tonnoir for holotype* 9 ; git : 1922 for 
allotype and two paratypes, 8;xii:3 922 for the third paratype). 

DISTINCTIVE CHARACTERS. 

The absence of any gland rods in the female abdomen distinguishes this species 
from any which have previously been described and legitimately belong in this genus 



(only those described from New Zealand by Ingram and Macfie, 1081 and Macfie 1088). 
Other characters differentiating It from P. mbalpina are detailed under that species. 

DESCRIPTION, 

(See Table 1 for measurements.) 

Female. 

Head: The head is very dark brown, almost black, with the eyes rather widely 
separated. The antennae are dark brown with segments 4-10 ovate and the last five 
elongated. The mouthparts are short, less than half the height of the head. 

Thorax: This is almost black with brown pubescent hairs on scutum and scutellum, 
the latter with three border bristles on each side. There is no anterior tubercle and 
the halteres are dark brown. 

Legs: These are as dark as the body but with the tarsi slightly lighter and reddish. 
The fore femora (Text-fig. 1) are only slightly swollen with a group of ten spines 
beneath on the distal half. The fourth tarsal segments are cordate and the daws are 
small, equal and with a basal angle (Text*flg. 2). 

Wirif/s: Maerotrichia are absent but fine microtrichia are present over the wing 
surface, just visible at a magnification of 60 x. The area of membrane encompassed 
by the costa, the base of M to r-m and R <>f> Is brownish. The venation is shown in the 
photograph in Plate v, fig. 1, The two lower (posterior) sides of the first radial cell are 
distinctly unequal and the cell thus approaches a parallelogram in shape. 

Abdomen: This is dark brown. No gland rods are present and there are two 
subequal spermathecae. 


Male . 

This sex is generally somewhat lighter in colour. The antennae are lighter brown 
with long dark brown verticels on segments 2~9. The legs are light brown and the 
fore femora are slightly swollen and spinose beneath on the distal half. 

Genitalia (see Text-fig. 3) : The coxites are simple with the style rather short and 
tapering. The phallosome is a simple Inverted V-shaped organ and the harpes are 
paired, elongated clubs. The ninth sternite is large and broad, bluntly rounded apically 
and covering as a definite cbitinous flap the greater part of the rest of the terminalia. 

Distribution : Apart from th© type series I have examined, a further specimen from Blagle- 
hnwk Neck, Tasmania (11 : xl : 1922. A. Tonnoir). 

pAI.PO M VIA HUBALP1NA, II. Bp. 

Types : Holotype 9 and two female paratypes In the C.S.I.R. Museum. 

Type Locality: Blundell’s, Australian Capital Territory (7:1:19:10, A. Tonnoir). 

HINT I NATIVE CHARACTERS. 

This species is very similar to P. decima but Is slightly larger, with the fore femora 
a little more swollen and with more spinules. A minute anterior tubercle is present 
and the first radial cell of the wing is distinctly triangular. 

DESCRIPTION. 

(See Table 1 for measurements.) 

Female . 

Head: This is black and shining with the eyes rather widely separated. The pedicels 
of the antennae are black and the flagellum dark brown; the basal flagellar segments 
(4-9) are about twice as long as broad and segment 3 is twice the length of 4; segment 
10 is a little longer than the preceding flagellar segments and 11-15 are considerably 
elongated. The clypeus is black and prominent and the mouthparts are scarcely half' 
the height of the head. 

Thorax: The thorax is entirely blgck and shining with scutum and scutellum clothed 
with pubescent hairs. A mtnute anterior tubercle is present and the halteres are very 
dark with black knobs. 

Legs: The mid and hind femora and tibiae, the fore tibiae and the third to fifth 
tarsal segments of all legs are dark brown, the rest of the legs being a lighter, yellowish, 
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brown. The fore femora are distinctly, but not excessively swollen with about fifteen 
spines on the undersurface {Text -fig. 4). The fore tibiae are curved at tbe base only. 
The third tarsal segments are short, the fourth cordate, the fifth longer and with the 
claws short, equal and each with a basal angle. 


Table ], 

V arums MemummnU of Spavin of Palpomyia. 


. 

■i Legs. 

Palpomyia dscima. 

Palpomyia subdtpina. 

Wing Length (liolotyye <j>) 2-75 mm. 

Wing Length (paratype ?) 

2 *06 mm. 

Fore Leg 
(Paratypo $). 

Hind Leg 
(Pa retype 

Hind Leg 
(Allotype $). 

Fore Lc ft 
(Paratype 

Hind Leg 
(Paratype $0* 

Femur 


0*714 mm. 

1*020 mm. 

0*850 mm. 

0 *822 mm. 

1*222 mm. 

Tibia 


0-680 „ 

0 086 „ 

0*766 „ 

0-780 „ 

I *092 „ 

Targus 

I . . 

0*323 „ 

0*644 „ 

0*408 „ 

0*410 „ 

0*660 „ 

„ 

11 . . 

0 163 „ 

0*238 ,. 

0-204 „ 

0*166 „ 

0*286 „ 


Ill . . 

0*085 „ 

0*110 „ 

0*102 „ 

0*091 „ 

0*130 „ 

!» 

IV . . 

0*076 „ 

0*085 „ 

0*068 „ 

0*078 ,, 

0*078 „ 

„ 

V .. 

— 

0-136 „ 

o*uo „ 

0*130 „ 

0*156 „ 

Claw 


*■ 

0 061 „ 

0*061 „ 

0*062 „ 

0*065 „ 


Winya: The venation is very similar to that of P. decima but the first radial cell is 
distinctly triangular, due to the two lower (posterior) sides being subequal. The 
anterior part of the wing membrane bounded by the costa, the base of the media and 
R* +# is brownish. 

Abdomen: This is very dark brown, almost black, shining, with no apparent gland 
rods. 

The male is not known. 

Distribution : Only known from the type locality. 

Palpomyia canttjaws Ingram and Maefie. 

Inouam, A., and Maofik, J. W. H., 1931. — Ann, Trop. Med. and Parasit.. 25: 207. 

MAoriH, J. W. S., 1932. — Ann . Trop. Med. and Parasite 26; 50. 

Type : Type female in British Museum (Natural History). 

Type Locality : The first listed locality fa South Canterbury, New Zealand. 

Distribution ; This species Is recorded from South Canterbury, Ohakune, Wairakei and Lake 
Rotoroa, New Zealand. 


Palpomyia nelsoni Maefie. 

Maoris, J. W, S., 1932.™ Ann. Trop . Med. and Parasit, 20 : 60. 

Types : Both male and female are described, but which sex la the holotype is not stated and 
the association of the sexes is said to be purely conjectural. In British Museum (Natural 
History). 

Type Locality : Nelson, New Zealand. 

Distribution : Nelson, Waiho and Aniseed Valley, New Zealand. 

Palpomyia iiawtellifkr Maefie. 

Macron, X W. S. ( 1932. — Ann. Trop. Med . and Parasit., 36; 51. 

Types: Type female in British Museum (Natural History), 

Type Locality : First listed locality is Lake Brunner, New Zealand, 

Distribution : Recorded from Lake Brunner and Waiho, New Zealand. 

Palpomyia urpicifemobis Maefie. 

Macfie, X W. S., 1932, — Ann. Trop. Med. and Parasite 26 : 62. 

Type: Type female in British Museum (Natural History). 

Type Locality: Kaikoura, New Zealand. (Only recorded locality.) 

Genus Heteromyia Say. 

Say, T., 1826.— American Wntomology , 2: 79. 

Kibffbr, X X, 1906.— Chlronomidae in Wytsman‘8 Genera Insectorum, fast:. 42: 64, 
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See also — 

Fdwaiids, F. W, ( 1926.— Tran*, cut. Hoc. Land., 1926: 420. 
Magpie, J. W, 8,, 1940. — Ann. Trap, Med, and Parasit,, 84 : 27. 
Johann sen, O. A., 1943,— Ann. ent. Hoc. Amer., 36: 774, 

Synonymy- PachyleptuH Walker, 1856 (vide Macfle, 1940). 
Genotype : Heteromyia fasciata Say. 


GENERIC CHARACTERS, 

This genus is undoubtedly close to Palpomyia and is indeed included in Palpomyia 
by some Authors, eg., Edwards (1,926), The chief points of difference are as foJlows. 



Figs. 1.-8, Palpomyia devima. 1. Fore femur, x 52. 2. Hind tarsua, x 52. 3. Genitalia, x 198. 

Fig, 4. Fore femur of Palpomyia subalpina , x 52, Figs. 5-6, lietcromyia tasnUmica. 5. Fore leg, 
x 52, 6. Hind leg, x 52. Figs. 7-8, Cliiwhelea tasmanienMs. 7, Fore tarsus, x 38 (swelling of 

fifth tarsal segment not so obvious in lateral view). 8. L*a»t two segments of hind tarsus, x 183. 
Figs. 9-13. .Xewofcetett *o?mofnt. 9, Antenna, x 52 (basal segment omitted). 10. Palpus, x 198. 
11. Fore femur, x 52. 12. Fore tarsus, x 52. 13, Hind tamis, x 52. Figs. 14-15. Johannsenomyia 
australicnsis. 14, Palpus, ' x 52. 16. Fifth tarsal segment, x 52. Figs. 16-18, ZHcroheleu 
lotofciensto. 16. Fifth tarsal segment of fore leg, x 52. 17. Hind femur and tibia, x 20 
(unstippled areas yellow). 18. Fifth tarsal segment of hind leg, x 52. 
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T he femora of the fore legs are greatly swollen and armed with spinen and the fore 
tibiae are curved to the shape of the femora* The extremities of the hind femora are 
distinctly clubbed in both sexes and the fourth tarsal segments on all legs of the male 
and on the anterior four of the female are cordate* The hind legs of the female are 
very long with a single long basally barbed claw but those of the anterior four lege are 
equal and barbed; the claws of the male are small and equal. 

It is obvious that, in assigning species to Heteromyia, Kieffer has regarded the form 
of the fore femora and tibiae as of greatest importance and at times disregarded tarsal 
characters. This was apparently dom when Kieffer described H. brevibarba. As I hare 
not examined specimens of this species I feel it should be retained in Heteromyia until 
it can be studied in detail and its (rue generic position established. Similarly another 
species, H. tasmanica , has been included in this genus although it again does not agree 
with the genotype in tarsal characters but is more likely to be confused with H. brevi- 
barba than with any other Australasian species in the Palpomyia group. 

For the present then, we have two species in the genus Heteromyia which are similar 
in the character of their tore femora and tibiae but which are dissimilar in tarsi and 
claws; nor does either species agree with the circumscription of the genus in tarsal or 
ungual characters. 

If one disregards the fore femora H . brevibarha would probably fit into Homohelea 
Kieffer 1917 and H. tasmanica would certainly be regarded as a Palpomyia. 

Heteromyia brevibarba Kieffer. 

Knwraa, J. J., 1917. — Ann. Nat. Mu ft. Uunsj.. 15: 192. 

Type: Type 9, presumably in National Museum of Hungary, Budapest. 

Type Locality : Brisbane. Queensland. 

Translation of Original Description. 

"?■ Black. Eyes glabrous, separated by a triangular shining space. Palpi long, second 
and fourth segments very short, twice as long as wide, third and fifth long. Antennae brownish 
black, scape and base of the eight, following segments reddish-brown, segments 11-15 filiform,, 
together twice as long as segments 2-10 together, each more than three times as long as 10, 
without, verticals, but with sparse hairs, 4-10 cylindrical, at least twice as long as wide, with 
short vertioels. not longer or scarcely longer than the segment. Thorax convex, higher than 
long, armed with a splnule at the middle of the anterior border. Mesonotum shining and 
glabrous. Hal teres brownish black, stem pale. Wings hyaline, all the veins black, base 
gradually narrowing, reaching at least the distal third of the wing, not passed by the 
costa, twice as long as R,, first radial cell linear, three times as long as wide, Rs very oblique, 
pot longer than r-m, the latter perpendicular, bifurcation of M proximal to r-m, posterior 
branch strongly curved, curved proxtmally from below, distally from above, base of CUi on 
M a+4 under r-m, anal vein bifurcated, intercalary fork absent. Lags dull brown, anterior femur 
black, two first segments of ail the tarsi whitish, anterior femur very strongly thickened, armed 
ventral! y with numerous splnules. anterior tibia curved, a little shorter than the femur and 
applied to It, the other four femora are long and not thickened, with one spinule in the distal 
third, the two posterior are feebly swollen dlatally into a club, posterior tibia With hairs 
dorsally aligned, posterior tarsus a little longer than the tibia, its first segment twice as long 
as the second segment, third segment scarcely as long as wide, weakly enlarged distally, fourth 
larger, transverse, eordlform, fifth a little longer than the third and fourth together, scarcely 
shorter than the second, thin, with five pairs of cyindrical black spinules ; claws long, equal, 
attaining at least half the length of the segment, tarsi of the four other legs of the same 
conformation, save that in the anterior tarsus the third segment is cordiform like the fourth, 
the second a little shorter than the fifth, the first tarsal segment not twice as long as the 
following segment. Abdomen flattened, as large as the thorax, first tergite With a reddish spot. 
Length 3 mm.” 

DtefW&wMon : No further records of this species are available. 

Heteromyia tasmanica, n. sp, 

Type : Holotype 9 in the C.S.I.H. Museum. # 

Type Locality : HJaglehawk Neck, Tasmania (22 : xl : 1922, A. Tonnotr). 

MSTINCTXVB CHARACTERS. 

A uniformly very dark brown species with very strongly swollen fore femora 
bearing spines on the undersurface, curved fore tibiae and fifth tarsal segments without 
splnules. 
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Table 2. 

Fariatu MtasttmrmU of Specie* nf Hetoromyia, and Ollnolielea, 


Hetmymuia tamaniva Clinohdm Uumaniensix 

(Holotype), (Holofcypo). 


■ 

Less. 



Wing length 

2*35 mm- 

Wing length 

: 2*42 mm. 

" 

Fore beg. 

j 

j Hind beg. 

Fore Leg. 

Hind Leg. 

Femur 


0 060 imn. 

1 

j 0-875 mm. 

0*836 mm. 

1-276 mm. 

TJbia 


0*640 ,, 

j 0*825 „ 

0*765 „ 

1-190 „ 

Tarsus 

l 

0-200 „ 

i 0450 v 

0*340 „ 

0-690 „ 


11 

0-105 „ 

j 0 200 ,, 

0 -153 * „ 

0-272 „ 


111 

0*070 „ 

j 0-075 

0 077 „ 

0*119 „ 

M 

IV 

0 060 „ 

| 0000 „ 

0*068 „ 

0*102 „ 

,, 

V 

0-105 ?l 

0-125 

j 0-22L ,, 

0 170 „ 

Claw 


! 0-060 n 

! 0*050 „ 

1 

j 0-102 i, 

j | 

0*136 „ 


DKNC’BJPTION. 

(See Table 2 for measurements.) 

Female. 

Head: The head is very dark brown, bare except for dark orbital bristles and with 
the eyes narrowly separated. The antennae are dark brown with the first eight 
flagellar segments cylindrical and subequal and the last five also cylindrical but 
considerably longer, each being about twice the length of segment 10. The segments 
of the palpi are subcylindrical, the third being the longest and the mouthparts are less 
than half the height of the head. 

Thorax: This is uniformly very dark brown and largely clothed with a j>ale grey 
pubescence. There is no anterior tubercle and the scutum has a sparse covering of 
very short black hairs largely arranged in longitudinal rows. The scutellum and 
postnotuin are of the same colour as the rest of the thorax and the holteres have the 
stem brown and knob dark brown. 

Legs: These are slightly lighter brown than the thorax with a reddish tinge and 
the first tarsal segments are lighter than the rest of the legs. The fore femora are 
greatly swollen (see Text-fig. 5) with stout spines on the underside for the distal two- 
thirds, The fore tibia is strongly arched to fit the outline of the femur. The fourth 
tarsus is cordate on all legs and the claws are equal and about half the length of the 
fifth segment. The mid and hind legs are unmodified (see Text-fig. 6). 

Wings : The wings are covered with microtrlchia but no macrotricliia are present. 
The costa extends about two-thirds of the wing length and the radial cells are well 
developed, the second being a little more than twice the length of the first. M is 
sessile. 

Abdomen: This is dark brown. There are two spermathecae, the largest almost 
twice the size of the smaller, each with a short chltlnlzed duct. 

The male is unknown. 

Distribution : Only known from the type locality. 

Genus Cunohkmsa Kieffer. 

Ktamnt, J. J., 1917, — Ann. Mas. Nat. Hung., 3.6; 296 and 316. 

Howards, F, W., 1926. — Trans, <mt. Soc, Lorn 1, 1926: 413. 

Genotype (by original designation): V. unimavulata (Macq.). 

OICNER10 CHARACTERS. 

This genus differs from Palpomyia in the following points: The fifth tarsal segments 
of the fore legs (in both sexes) are considerably swollen. The fourth tarsal segments 
(at least on the four posterior legs) are deeply bilobed and each lobe terminates In one 
or more stout black spines (again in both sexes). In the female the claws of the 
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anterior four legs may be equal or unequal but those of the hind legs are large and 
unequal, [Edwards [1926 ) mentions several other characters for this genus which are 
not mentioned by Kieffer in his original diagnosis and which do not apply to the 
Australasian species and to at least some of the species originally put into this genus 
by Kieffer, Hence such characters have been omitted from this diagnosis.] 

Key to Australasian Species of Clinohelm. 

1. Wings with two transverse brown hands ; anterior femora with four splnules on their 

distal halves; claw r s of female unequal on all legs bifasoiata (K.) 

Wings unmarked; anterior femora without spinules 2 

2. Claw's of female equal on four anterior legs, unequal on hind Jogs; femora and tibiae with 

yellow preapical bands fenuisshna (K.) 

Claw's of female equal on two anterior legte, unequal on mid and hind legs ; femora and tibiae 
without yellow preapical bands * faemanienet* n. »p. 

Cunohelka tenitssima (Kieffer). 

Kikffbr, J, J., 1917. — Ann. Mua. Nat . Bung., 15: 195. (Sphavtomias.) 

, Iftl 7. — Ibid., 16 : 336. ( CUnohelea . ) 

Typ e : Type female presumably in National Museum of Hungary, Budapest. 

Type Locality : Yomba, New Guinea. 

Synonymy ; Sphaeromias tenuisaima, Kieffer, 3 917, Joe. clt. 

Translation of Original Description . 

Black, slight and Blender. Head dull reddish-brown, scarcely transverse seen from In 
front. Front of head and mouth-parts red dish -yellow, the latter half as long as the height of the 
head. Eyes separated by a linear space equalling their terminal breadth. Palpi whitish, fifth 
segment obtuse, longer than the fourth, with several long hairs, shorter than the third. 
Antennae very long and vei;y slender, distinctly longer than the body, scape reddish-yellow, 
segments 3-10 whitish, 11-16 brown, the third cylindrical, twice as long as the fourth, 4-10 
subcylindrleal, more than four times as long as wide, 11-15 together as long as 3-10 together, 
filiform, each two to three times as long as 10. Thorax brilliant, glabrous, as high as long, a 
little convex, with a spinule at the middle of the anterior border. Halteros whitish. Wings 
BubhyaUne, scarcely lobed, veins brownish-black, curved, bordering close to the wing apex, 
closer to the latter than M a . three times as long as R 1 ; first radial cell two to three times as 
long ns wide, baae of K 1+B very oblique, longer than r-m, the latter perpendicular ; bifurcation 
of M proximal to r-m, situated above the base of Ou T on M^. Legs slender and long, brownish- 
black, tarsi whitish ; fore leg pale yellow, distal extremity of femur black, tibia brown with a 
large yellow ring before the distal extremity, the four posterior femora with a yellow' ring 
before their distal extremities, the four posterior tibiae with a larger yellow ring diataljy, 
tarsi a little longer than the tibiae, first hind tarsus more than twice the length of the second, 
third segment at least twice as long as wide, fourth black in all tarsi, transverse, prolonged 
ventrally into two lobes which terminate in a long cylindrical black aplnule, fifth segment 
lnermous, curved, longer than the third and fourth together, strongly enlarged on the anterior 
tarsi, claws of all tarsi large, nltnosi two-thirds the length of the segment, in the four anterior 
legs they are equal, in the twm posterior legs unequal, the one slightly greater than the other. 
Abdomen brownish black, much more slender than the thorax, lamellae white. Length 2*5 mm,” 

Distribution : This species has not yet been rediscovered. 

Cmnohklka mfahciata (Kieffer). 

Kikffeh. J. J., .1917.— Ann. Mus. Nat. Hung 15: 194 ( Palpomyia ). 

. 193 7,— -Ibid., 10 : 316 (Clittohcicct). 

Type: Type female presumably in National Museum of Hungary, Budapest. 

Type Locality : Brisbane, Queensland, 

Synonymy : Palpompia bifasciata, Kieffer, 1917, loo. clt, 

Translation of Original Description. 

”9. Black, dull, glabrous. Vertex rod dish -brown. Eyes glabrous, confluent at the vertex. 
Palpi long, fifth segment the longest. Antennae brownish-black, segments 8-10 reddish-brown 
at their bases, subeylindrical, scarcely narrowed in their distal part, 4-10 at least twice as long 
as wide, segments 11-15 together longer than 3-10 together, filiform, each mors than twice as 
long as 10. Thorax higher than long, convex, with a spine at the middle of the anterior border. 
Beutellum reddish-brown, Haltcres reddish -yellow'. Wings whitish, with two transverse brown 
bands, of which the first extends from the anterior border to the base of Cu,, covering all the 
radius and r-m, the second joining the origin of B* + „ to M; not passed by almost 

three times as long as R Jf almost reaching the distal fifth of the wing, its base very oblique, 
scarcely longer than r-m, the latter perpendicular, first radial cell twice as long as Wide, 
bifurcation of M proximal to r-m, which Is also the case for the origin of Gu x on Inter- 
calary fork absent. Legs brown or dark brown, anterior legs with the tibiae and the other 
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four legs with the trochanters, the distal extremities of the femora and the tarsi a yellowish 
or reddi»h~brawn ; femora not enlarged, the anterior with four splnules on the distal half, the 
other four inermous, the two posterior legs longer than the other four, third tarsal segment 
transverse, In the posterior tarsi almost transverse, cordiform, the fourth transverse, cor diform, 
prolonged ventrally in two lobes directed forwards and each terminating in a long cylindrical 
black sptnule ; fifth segment longer than the preceding two together, inermous, in the anterior 
tarsi it Is strongly swollen at its base ; claws on all the tarsi unequal, the larger attaining 
tw r o-thirds of the segment, almost three times as long as the smaller. Tergltee II- V having on 
their posterior halves a transverse reddish-yellow band, prolonged anteriorly at the middle. 
Length 4 mm." 

Distribution : This species has not yot been rediscovered. 

Clinoiiklka takm amenkik, n. sp. 

Types: Holotype 9 and one paratype 9 in the C.S.I.R. Museum, together with a damaged 
but nonspecific d specimen. 

Type Locality ; National Park, Tasmania { 10 : xii ; 1 1)2 2, A. Tonnoir). Paratype from 
Cleeveston, Tasmania < 7 : xii : 1922, A. Tonnoir). 

DISTINCTIVE CHARACTERS, 

A shining, dark brown species with pale whitish halteres and pale trochanters, 
bases of femora and first and second tarsal segments. The lack of yellow rings on 
femora and tibiae will distinguish this species from C. tenuixxima, 

DESCRIPTION. 

(See Table 2 for measurements.) 

Female . 

Head: The head is almost black, shining with the eyes rather widely separated and 
the mouthparts about half the height of the head. The antennae are fairly dark brown 
with the basal flagellar segments cylindrical and the last five elongated. 

Thorax: The scutum is dark brown and shining with a very small anterior tubercle. 
The scutellum Is not pubescent but a few border bristles are present. The halteres are 
whitish. 

Legs: The legs are slightly lighter than the thorax with the trochanters, bases of 
the femora, and the first two segments of the tarsi pale brown. The femora are 
unmodified, the tarsi have the third segment short, the fourth bilobed, and the fifth 
elongate and In the fore legs this is distinctly swollen (see Text-figs. 7 and 8), The 
claws of the fore legs are equal, those of the mid and hind legs unequal. 



Text-fig. 19.— Wing of CHnohelea taxmaniensis (from holotype), x 28. 

Wings : Macrotrichia are absent and the mierotrichia are very fine, being barely 
visible at 60 x. Text-flg. 19 illustrates the venation. 

Abdomen: This is dark brown with two subequal spermathecae. 

Male. The male specimen (with same collection data as the holotype) agrees in 
all details of colouration, but unfortunately the antennae, genitalia and fore legs are 
missing. However, the claws of the mid lege are equal. 

Dtf tribwtlon : Only known from the localities listed above. 

Genus Xenoitelea Kieffer. 

KiSfvbR. J. J.. 1917,— Ann. Mus. Nat Hung., 15: 295. 

MACS' 1 !#, J. W. S., 1940. — Ann, JYop, Med. and Paroeit., 34 : 28. 

Synonymy: Miwohelea Kieffer, J. J„ 1017. Ann. Mrs. Nat. Bung .. 15: 864. 

Genotype: X . pruinosa Kieffer, toe. ett. and 1918. Aim. Mus. Nat, Hung. f 16: 96. (By 
original designation. ) 
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AR8TEALA8IAN CEHATOPO0OH1BAK. V* PAI.POMY1A GKCHP, 


GEKKfclO CHABACTFJtB. 

The genus has moat of the characters of Palpomyia but the claws are unequal and 
simple on all legs (equal in Patpomyia) and the fifth tarsal segments are armed with 
batonnets. The eyes are rather more closely approximated thari in Palpomyia. 

Key to Australasian Species of Xmohelea. 


K i+a terminating distal (o level of end of M„ anstrofienaia (K.) 

R ms terminating proximal to level of end of fonnofW n. ep. 


Xf.nohklka austkamknmch (Kieffer). 

KifiFFKn, J. J., 1917. — Ann. si tut. Xat. finny. A 1 A : 304 ( Mixohelea). 

— — — 1917, — Ibid,, 1 : 194 {Palpomyia imparunguia). 

Type : Holotype 9 (Patpomyia imparunguis K. non Becker). presumably in National Museum 
of Hungary. Budapest. 

Type Locality'. Moroka, New Guinea (1,300 m. ) . 

Synonymy : Miocohelea austraHnisiit Kleffer loe. rlt, Palpomyia impamnynis Kleffer loo. cit. 
The latter name is preoccupied l>y #*. imparting u{& Becker. 

Translation of Original Description . 

"9- Brownish black, brilliant, glabrous. Ryes utmost confluent at the vertex, separated 
posteriorly by a triangular spare, anteriorly by a very fine line. Antennae reddish-brown, 
segments It -16 brownish black, together distinctly longer than 3-10 together, filiform, each three 
times as long as JO, with u basal verticel of hairs longer than the other hairs, segments 4-10 
Hubcyliudrical, almost twice as long as wide. Thorax higher than long with a spinul© at the 
middle of the anterior border. Stem of halteres pule. Wings subhyaline, strongly lobed at the 
base, veins brown, R 4+ . t terminating close to the wing apex, closer than M r 2-5 times as long 
as K,, first radial cell two to three times as long hs wide, base of H 4)3 very oblique, a little 
longer than r-m, the latter almost perpendicular, bifurcation of median fork proximal to r-m, 
base of Cu, still more proximal. Regs brown, the first two tarsal segments lighter, the two 
hind legs longer than the other four, femora not enlarged, the anterior with four spinules on 
its distal half, the other four inermnu*. posterior tarsus a little longer than the tibia, third 
segment of all the tarsi not or scarcely as long as wide, fourth transverse, cordate, but not 
prolonged into two lobes, fifth longer than the two preceding together, equal to the second, 
slender, curved, fortified on its distal half with three pairs of cylindrical black spinules ; claws 
unequal, the larger one equalling two-thirds of the segment, at least twice as long as the 
smaller, each with a small basal angle, Length 3 mm." 

Distribution * This species has not yet been rediscovered. 

Xknoheuca toknoim, n. Sp. 

Typcti : Holotype 9 and one 9 para type in the 0.8.1. H. Museum. 

Type Locality : Advent Bay, Tasmania (8 ; xit: 1922, A. Tonnoir). Para type from Geeveaton, 
Tasmania (7:xli:1922. A. Tonnoir). 


TAfltR 3. 

Various Measurements of Specie* of Xenolieleft and Johannsenomyla. 


Lega, 

Xmohelea tonnoiri 
(Paratype $). 

Johantuenomyia auttralimti* 
(Paratype $). 

Whig length, 

2*47 mm. 

Wing Length, 4-24 mm. 

Hind leg. 

Hind Leg. 

Hind Leg of 
Small Specimen. 
(See note In text.) 

Femur 

1 248 mm. 



. 

mu 

1060 „ 

1*590 mm. 

0 *954 nun. 

Tarsus I 

0 (J24 „ 

1*000 „ 

0*583 „ 

II 

0 *260 „ 

0*398 „ 

0*239 „ 

„ HI 

0*091 „ 

0*229 ,* 

0*159 „ 

.i IV 

0 052 „ 

0*100 ,, 

0*079 „ 

v , . . . I 

0-208 „ 

0*205 

0*159 „ 

OUw 

0*150 „ 

. 

0*159 „ 

0*100 „ 
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DISTINCTIVE CHARACTERS. 

This species should be easily differentiated from X australiensis by the position of 
the end of B< +# in relation to that ot M a as detailed in the key. 

DESCRIPTION. 

(See Table 3 for measurements.) 

Female. 

Head: The head is black and shining with eyes separated dorsally. The clypeus Is 
prominent* black and shining and the mouthparts are very short, less than half as long 
as the height of the head. The palpi (see Text-fig. 10) have the sensory areas of the 
third segments comprising many small pits. The antennae (see Text-fig. 0) are dark 
brown, the first eight flagellar segments are cylindrical and the last five elongated and 
cylindrical. 

Thorax: The thorax is the same colour as the head. There is a small anterior 
tubercle on the anterior margin of the scutum and the latter is clothed with brown 
pubescent hairs. The pleura are shining or If viewed obliquely appear covered with a 
fine, greyish bloom. The scutellum is covered with brown pubescent hairs and a few 
dark brown border bristles and the halteres are dark brown with lighter brown stems. 

Legs: The coxae are reddish-brown to dark brown, the femora and tibiae dark brown, 
shining and the fore femora (Text-fig. 11) have five or six short strong spines on the 
undersurface. The first two tarsal segments are yellowish, hut the third to fifth 
segments are dark brown. The fourth tarsal segments are cordate, the bases of the 
fifth segments are armed ventrally with a group of six strong spinules. The tarsal claws 
are single, curved and each with a basal tooth, the major branch being about two-thirds 
the length of the fifth segment (see Text-llg. 12 for Illustration of fore tarsus and Text- 
fig. 13 for hind tarsus). 

Wings: Microtrichia are present over the wing surface but inacrotrichia are absent. 
The venation is shown in the photograph (Plate v, fig. 3), 

Abdomen: The abdomen is dark brown but rather dull and there are two subequal 
spermathecae. 

Distribution : Apart from the specimens from Tasmania listed above J have before me a 
series of eight specimens from the vicinity of Canberra (Blundell’s, A.CT, 7:1:11)30, A, 
Tonnoir; Blundell's, A.C.T., 1& ; ill: 1030, U F. Urahum), two of which agree quite well with 
the holotype but are a little smaller, and the rest are very similar, the only apparent differences 
being their slightly smaller size and the colouration of the femora and tibiae. Instead of being 
uniformly dark brown the fore and mid femora are reddish-brown and only very dark at the 
apex and the hind femora are dark near the base and the apex with a central reddish-brown 
area. The tibiae are also reddish-brown and only very dark at the base and the apex in the 
fore and hind tibiae, the latter particularly. In this group I am loath to place any reliance 
on small slao differences and the fact that the Canberra series is not constant in colouration 
.makes it advisable to consider these specimens, for the present at least, as X. tonnoiri. 

Genus Joiiannsenohyia Malloch. 

Malloch, J. R„ 191 5. — Wu/f. rilin. State .Lab., 10: 332. 

Edwards, F. W., 1926. — Trans, ent, Soc, Lond ,, 1926: 413, 

Synonymy : Johannseniella auct. parlim; Sphaeromias, Kieffer nec Curtis (see Macfle, 1940). 

Genotype *, I have not been able to discover what species constitutes the genotype of 
Johannaenamyia. 


GENERIC CHARACTERS, 

Johanmenomyia is similar to Palpomyia except, that there is no trace of an anterior 
tubercle; all the femora are unarmed; the fifth tarsal segments of the female have two 
rows of batonnets on the undersurface and the claws of the female are equal with a large 
! tooth at the base of each. 

Only one species from Australia can as yet be ascribed to this genus. 

JOHANNBKNOMYIA AUSTRALIAN SI 8. n. Sp. 

Types : Holotype 9 and three 9 paratypes in the C.S.I.H. Museum. 

Type Lboality : Cotter Hiver, Australian Capital Territory (14 ; xii : 1929, A. Tonnoir). 
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DESCRIPTION . 

(See Table 3 for measurements.) 

Female, 

Bead: The head is black, the eyes are divided and the clypeus is large and 
prominent, black and shining, The length of the mouth parts is little more than half 
the height of the head. The pedicels and the basal halves of the third segments of the 
antennae are brown, the rest dark brown. The first flagellar segment Is twice as long 
as the following seven segments, all are elongated and slightly tapered distally; the 
last five segments are more elongated, each being about twice the length of segment 10. 
The verticals are short, not dense. The palpus is illustrated in Text-fig, 14. 

Thorax: This is uniformly black. There is no anterior tubercle or spine and the 
scutum is shiny and sparsely pubescent. The scutellum is black and shining and the 
halteres are black with dark brown stems. 

Legs: The femora and tibiae are very dark brown, the tarsi rather reddish-brown. 
The fore femora are not swollen or spinose. The fourth segments of the tarsi are small 
and the fifth armed with blunt spines (see Text-fig. 15), The claws are fairly long, 
about two-thirds the length of the fifth segment, equal and each with a Bmnll basal tooth. 

Wings: Macrotrichia are absent but microtrichia are present over the whole surface. 
The venation is illustrated in the photograph in Plate v, fig. 2. 

Abdomen: This is very dark brown, without gland rods and with three sperma thecae, 
the dimensions of which are 85m x 75m, 80m x 65 m and 25m x 25m, the last having a duct 
10m long. 

Distribution ; This sped e« m only known from the type locality. Note : Apart from the 
Specimens? listed as types there are three other females with exactly the same collection data 
which agree with the holotype in all respects except msse. These specimens are distinctly 
smaller (eg,, the wing length is 2*4 mm, as compared with 4*2 in the holotype). Nevertheless 
I feel that they must still be considered to he J. australis nsis. 

Genus Dicrouelea Kieffer. 

IOkppjbh, J. J., 1017. — Ann. Mus. N 7 at. Hung., 15: 363. 

Maceie, J. W. H., 1940 . — Amu Trop. Med. and Parasite 34 : 27. 

Genotype: D. filicornis (Kieffer). Originally described b;v Kieffer in Palpomyia (Kieffer, 
1010, p. 196). of the five species originally placed in this genus by Kieffer. X) flUaornia is th© 
first mentioned and has been accepted by Maefie (1940) as the genotype. 

OKNKRIO CHARACTERS. 

This genus is closely related to Palpompia , differing particularly in the tarsi. The 
claws of the fore legs are equal and bifid, the median tooth being very long and the 
lateral tooth very short. On the four posterior legs the claws are unequal and bifid, one 
with the median tooth very Jong and the lateral tooth very short, the other with the 
median tooth short and the lateral tooth very short. The fourth tarsal segments are 
cylindrical, not cordiform and the fifth tarsal segments are armed with black batonnets. 

Only one species has so far been found in the Australasian Region. 


Tajilb 4, 

Various Measurements of Picrohelca JalokicmiK 
Whig length, 3*2.1 mm. 


Antenna. 

Um 



Fore 

leg. 

Him! Leg. 

Segment 3 

.. 0*136 

mm. 

Femur. 


3 *210 mm. 

1-855 mm. 

Segment# 4-10, 

each 0*085 


Tibia. 


1*272 


1*749 „ 

Segment U 

.. 0 357 

„ 

TarsuM 

I. 

0*530 


1-370 ( , 

j t 12 

. . 0*340 


It 

II. 

0*265 

M 

0-424 „ 

„ 13 

.. 0*289 

u 

„ 

in. 

0*137 


0 212 

14 

. . 0*289 


»» 

IV. 

0*080 

f) 

0*159 M 

„ 15 

.. 0*272 

n 


V. 

0*318 


0-292 M 




Claw. 


0-212 

" i 

0-265 ,, 
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DlCBOHELEA LALOKIENSIB, H. Bp. 

Types$ : Holotype 9 and two 9 paratypes in the C.S.I.R. Museum, Canberra, A.C.T. 

Type Locality : All three specimens were taken on the bank of the Laloki Rtvcr, at the foot' 
of the pass to Soger i, Papua C2 ; vi : 47, D. J. Lee). 

DISTINCTIVE CHAKACTEB8. 

Until other species of this genus are found in the region the distinctive characters 
remain those of the genus itself. 

Description: Female. (See Table 4 for measurements.) 

A large shining black species with partly yellow head and some yellow markings 
on legs. 

Head : This is brown dorsally but the clypeus and mouthparts are yellow and the 
palpi brown. The antennae have light brown pedicels, segments 8-10 are yellowish 
with a narrow dark ring at their apices and segments 11-15 are brown. Segment 3 is 
longer than 4, all flagellar segments are cylindrical but 11-15 are greatly lengthened. 
The eyes are narrowly but distinctly separated. 

Thorax : An anterior tubercle is present on the scutum. The thorax is entirely 
shining black except for yellow-brown pronotal lobes and similar fore coxae although on 
these the upper anterior surface is darker brown. The halteres are black with the 
basal x>art of the stem whitish. 

Legs: There are no spines on the femora but the posterior pair are swollen 
preapically. The anterior femora are yellow except for a brownish base and a narrow 
black apex, the mid and hind femora (Text-tig. 17) are black for the basal half, then 
there is a broad yellow band followed by a black apex. (In the paratypes the yellowish 
colouration is restricted in varying degree but in the darkest specimen a narrow pre- 
apical yellowish band is still present.) The basal fourth of the tibiae is black, the rest 
yellow. (In the other specimens this varies to almost entirely black but the apex is 
still yellow.) The first and second tarsal segments are yellow with a narrow dark 
apex, the third is pale at the base, the rest brown, the fourth and fifth are brown and 
the claws black. Tarsus 4 is shorter in the four anterior legs than in the hind legs 
and tarsus 6 is elongate with about seven pairs of strong, black spinules. The clawB 
are equal and toothed on the forelegs (Text-flg. 16) and very unequal and toothed on 
the four posterior legs (Text-flg. 18). 



Wings: These are hyaline, macrotrichla are absent and microtrichia cannot be seen 
at x 60. The costa, the radius, the base of M and r-m are strong and brown, the rest of 
the veins are weaker and pale. The costa and ll u: . terminate beyond the level of the 
end of M,, There are two radial cells, the second’ being very long and M u is scarcely 
sessile. The venation is illustrated in Text-fig. 30. 

Abdomen: Tins is long, narrow, and shining black. 

Male Genitalia: Attached to the female type were found the genitalia of a male 
broken off during copulation. They were removed and mounted with the holotype but 
were found to be rather too broken for accurate description. However, the mount will 
undoubtedly prove useful for comparison with any suspected males of this species 
which may he collected in the future. 

XHstWftvHon : Only known from the type locality. 
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Reference*. 

Systematic references are cited in full in the text ; for other general references not Hated 
here see Part I of this aeries. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE V. 

Photographs of wings of various species of the PolpomjHa group. All x 86. 

1. Palpomyia decima (holotype), 2. Johmtntttnomyia australiensia (paratype). 3, Xenohetea 
tonnoiri (paratype). 





Phot. Linn. Soo. N.S.W., 1948. 


Platk j. 



Cytology of the Myrtaceae. 






Pitoc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 1948. 


Plate ii. 



Follen of the Myrtaceae, 







PliOC. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 194S. 


PliATE in. 






Cytology of the Epaerldneeae. 
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Introduction. 

During the period June, 1945, to January, 194B, the author, as a member of the 
Australian Military Forces, was engaged in field investigations of the Anopheline species 
of North-West Borneo. During this work it was found that the literature was almost 
devoid of references to the local Anopheline fauna and, moreover, certain of the species 
were found to show morphological peculiarities which seemed worthy of further study. A 
collection, as representative of the area as possible, was therefore made for later, more 
detailed examination. The following pages record the results of such examination, 
carried out in the Faculty of Agricultural Science, University of Sydney. 

The aim of this paper is to set out a reasonably detailed account of the principal 
systematic characters of the Borneo species and to indicate the chief characters by 
which they may be identified. Although descriptions of most of the species are avail- 
able from other countries, these contain much detail applicable only to the country 
concerned, and may differ from those from other areas. In some cases, too, the Borneo 
specimens differed from those described from any other area, and it was therefore 

i 
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decided to record the observations in toto for all species. The reliability of the following 
descriptions, however, is variable, as the numbers examined were small in some cases 
and cannot be considered truly representative of the area; the actual number of 
specimens examined is therefore stated for each species. It must also be stressed that 
the area treated includes only the coastal strip of Borneo, from the MiH oilfields in 
Sarawak, to Jesselton in British North Borneo, and can scarcely be considered typical 
of the entire island. 

An attempt has also been made to analyse the distribution and morphology of the 
species described, to determine their relationship to the same or similar species in 
other countries in the light of modern views on the process of speciation. The Borneo 
fauna offers interesting possibilities in this regard, showing features of both the rather 
distinctive Philippine fauna and that of the Netherlands East Indies and Malaya. In 
some species, definite evidence of subspcciation can be seen, but in only one case was 
it considered advisable to establish formally a new subspecies. 

Previous Records. 

The voluminous literature dealing with Oriental Anophelines contains few references 
to the fauna of British Borneo. From the much larger Dutch Borneo we have more 
information, and Swellengrebei and Roden waldt (1932) give a number of references 
to records of Borneo species. However, apart from the paper by Waleh and Soesilo 
(1929), little attention appears to have been paid to the Borneo fauna as a separate 
entity. 

From the British colonies in N.W. Borneo have come only six papers on the 
Anophelines found there, those by Roper (1914), Moulton (1914), Stookes (1924, 1927), 
Scharff (1927), and McArthur (1946). (Most of the valuable and detailed work of the 
latter author has not yet been published.) 

Roper (1914) recorded ten species from British North Borneo, including a description 
of A. brevipalpix. n. sp., together with biological data on breeding grounds and vector 
potentialities and a certain amount of systematic data. Dissections are recorded to 
show A. umbrosus as a vector species, and epidemiological evidence to cast suspicion on 
A. h urosphyrus. In the same year Moulton (1914) published a list of twelve species of 
Borneo Anophelines, in the collection of the Sarawak Museum, The next papers, by 
Stookes (1924, 1927), record ten species from the Miri oilfields and ileal mainly with 
details of biology and control. In these A. "ludlowi'* (sundaicutt) is incriminated as a 
vector, and further epidemiological evidence offered to Incriminate A. Ivueonphynta. 
The paper by Scharff (1927) records seven species found in a survey of Labuan Is., 
with data on breeding grounds, and epidemiological evidence of vector efficiency, and 
concludes that A. ludUnvi (sun dale us) is the principal vector of the island. The last 
paper, by McArthur (1946), is a preliminary account of a large amount of evidence, 
definitely Incriminating A, leurosphprus as a dangerous vector in the interior of Borneo. 

The species recorded from Borneo are shown In the list below, authors being indicated 
as follows: 1. Roper (1914). 2. Moulton (1914). 3, Stookes (a, 1924; t>, 1927). 4. Scharff 
(1927). 5. McArthur (1946 and unpublished). 6. Swellengrebei and Rodenwaldt (1932). 
7. This paper. Records marked “?” are considered doubtful and possibly refer to another 
species or subspecies; those marked '*??” have been interpolated as the probable identity 
of records made under another name. 

Submenus Anochklrs Meigen, 

Group Anopheles Root, 

Series Anopheles Edwards. 

1. aitkenil James 6.7 

2. palmatus Rodenwaldt G 

3. brevipalpts Roper 3. 2, 7 

Series Myaorhyneup Edwards. 

4. cil&olrtewiatwi Theobald .. 1,2, 3b. 6, 7 

0. brtT'fefroetris van der Wulp 

1,2,3a, 39,4.6,7 


0. bar bum hr oh hh Strickland and Chowfl- 
hury 7 

7. won Omits Stanton and Hacker G 

8. hprvanus niperrimus Giles 

4??, 67?, 7 

9. hyr nanus sinensis Wiedemann ....... 

27, *«?, 3bT, 4? 

10. Hprcanm “nr, sinensis’* , , . 7 

11. separatus Delceater .. 1, 2, 3b, 4, 6. 7 

3 2. b pateri Balsas 7 

13- umbro$*« Theobald 

. 1, 27, 36?, 31 >7, 4?, 6?, 7 
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14, «p. A nr, umbroitua 1??, 7 

15. up. B nr. umbt'oms tf??, 7 

Bubgenus My»omvia Blanchard. 

Group Xeomyvotnyitt Christophers. 

10. koohi I'lontt* I. 2, 36, I, 5\ 7 

1,7, tr.naollutHts Theobald . . 1.2, 3«, 36. 0, 7 
18. IcrucoJipAynov tcufioaphynm Doniu ... 

1 ?, 2?. ;*«?, 26?, 5 7, (1? 

10. Ivuvattphyrus baluhuevnsin Ha lisas . . 7 

20. IvucoitphyruH pujutcns in n. subsp. , , 7 


2 1 . hackcri Kd wards 0 ? 

Group JU yzomyia Christophers. 

22, (Wit nit as 1 Mil It/ (i 


Group Piwudomyzompin Christophers. 


23. HUtraUtt King 5? 

24. Utdlowi Theobald ... 1?. 2?. .16?, 4?, G 

25. fsubpictuH Grass! 6 

20. Aauthdeua Rodenwaklt 

1??, 2? 7, 3b?7, 4??. G, 7 

27. viii/us iuifjus Donitst 4?, t» 

28. vuf/HH limosus King 7 

Group yvocoltti r Christophers. 

29. fcarufrt/i James 2, 4, 0, 7 

,10. mncnintUH Theobald .... 1, 2. 5, #, 7 

ill. annularis van der Wulp 0? 

‘.12. crrutmmliMf Swcllcngrebel 0 

33, p/ifiippbira.vi* Kudin ve 7 


AmiKK\ I AT ION* AM) No\I K A CLATL K 10. 

Taxonomic terms used in the following descriptions follow those of Christophers 
(1933), retaining for convenience the numeral system of nomenclature of the wing 
veins. The following abbreviations have been used throughout; 


A dull.* 

pri, 1 pronotnl lobes 

pr. s propioural setae 

ust, s upper sternopleural setae 

1st. s lower sternopleiirftl seme 

mp. h spiracular setae 

uni. h upper tncsephnerul setae 

pa. * prealar setae 

tarsus, 1-5 tarsal segments 1-5 

abd, 1-V1IJ .. abdominal segments I-V1H 

rtf anterior fork cell 

pf posterior fork eel! 


hurvu. 

ie Inner anterior clypeal hairs 

ne miter anterior elypeal hairs 

pe posterior olypeal hairs 

sut sutural hairs 

t. sut traps sutural haira 

is, . inner shoulder hairs 

ch central shoulder hairs 

oh outer shoulder hairs 

pp! prnthoraeie pleural group 

mpl meMothoracie pleural group 

mtpt met.alhoracie pleural group 

mt. palm metnthoracic palmate hair 

psp post-Npirucular hair 

abd. I VUI . . abdominal segments 1-VttI 


Kky to thk Anopuklink Mokqi itokw op Boknko. 

The following keys, based on those given by Russell, Rozeboom, and Stone (1943), 
are designed to enable reasonably accurate identification of female and larval specimens 
of Borneo Anopheline. Individual specimens may, however, occasionally vary beyond 
(be limits given below, and for definite identification, a check should be made against the 
fuller descriptions. This is particularly important when using the larval key, where It 
will be found that the species in certain groups cannot be separated on key characters. 
In all doubtful cases a definite identification should not be made until the larva has been 
bred through to the adult stage. All species treated in this paper are included in the 
keys, together with certain others recorded from, or possibly occurring in, Borneo. For 
descriptions of species not treated in this paper, reference can be made to Gater (1934 
and 1935), Swellengrebel and Rodenwaldt (J932), Christophers (1933), and Russell and 
Baiaas (1934 and 1936). 


A. Adult Fl malls 

K Wing not spotted 2‘ 

Wing spotted 4 

2, Wing scales brown, dark 1 

Wing myrtles yellow, light -I. vayas htntutrulafas) 

1). Palpa about three-quartern length of labium; large species A. hruripalpiM 

Palps as tong act labium ; small npocfea A. aitkmii n UfcvnH. A. aiikmii Inmaab nsis, 

4. palmatu*, A. insnUteflornm. 

4, Wing with less than four dark areas Involving both cos la and vein 1 5 

Wing with at least four dark areas involving both costa and vein 1 ts 

5, Ralps with distinct pnle bands or markings i; 

Palps uniformly dark 'or with, at most, a few scattered pale scales n 

6, Abdominal segment VII with a tuft of scales vcntrally ; rlypeus with lateral scale lufis 7 

Abdominal segment Vfl and elypeu# without scale tufts it* 


•In All uitmtratton#, structures sthown are those of the adult female, unless otherwise 
indicated. 
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7, 


8, 


1U. 


31 , 

12 . 


13 . 


^ 4. 


15 , 

ia. 


3 7 - 


1 . 8 . 




20 , 


21 , 

22. 


23 . 


24 . 


25 . 


26 . 


27 . 


28 . 


ANOPKEUNK MO^QUITOKM OP N0BTH~WE8T BORNEO, 


Hind tarsal segments 4 and 6 not both completely white . 8 

Hind tarsal segments 4 and 6 both completely white A. hyrcanua niperHmws 

(form argyi‘opus) . 

Wing with apical fringe spot from apex of vein 1 to past apex of vein 3; coxae with 

scales * 9 

Wing with apical fringe spot from apex of vein 1 to apex of vein 2 only; coxae without 

scales A. hyrcanua subsp, near aiftensl* 

Hind tarsal segment 4 pale at apex only ; wing with subcostal spot equally involving 

vein 1 A, hyrcanua eittcnjrt* 

Hind tarsal segment 4 pale at base and apex ; subcostal spot only partially or not, 

Involving vein J A. Aj/roonw* nigerrimua 

Hind tarsal segment 5 completely white ; any pale scales on palps restricted to narrow 

areas 12 

Hind tarsal segment 5 not completely” white ; pale scales on palps forming broad bands 
A. apparatus, A, buttferl 


Hind tarsal segment 6 completely white 12 

Hind tarsal segment 5 not completely white 13 

Hind tarsal segments 3 and 4 each at least half white A. o/&o/aeniatw« 

Hind tarsal segments 3 and 4 each only tipped with white at base and apex , . A. montattu* 

Abdominal segment VU with a tuft of scales ventrally; basal third of costa with some 

scattered pale stales 14 

Abdominal segment VII and costa not as above 16 

Wing with small pale fringe spot at apex of vein 3, sometimes one at 21; abdomen usually 

with some pale scales ventrally A. barbiroatria 

Wing with large pale fringe spot from apex at vein 2-2 or 3 to apex of 41; abdomen without 

pale scales ventrally . A. burbumbroaua 

Hind tarsal segments without pale markings A. baesai gatcri 

Jlind tarsai segments with distinct pale bands 16 

Propleura! hairs present ; front tarsi w ith definite pale bands 

A. nmbrosus (syn. novumbroau*} 

Propleural hairs absent; front tarsi with minute pale bands or none 17 


Coxae without scales; 4-6 upper sternopleural hairs present .. A. sp. *'A" near umbro*«e 
Coxae with scales ; more than 10 upper sternopleural hairs present. .A. sp. “B ,f near umbrosua 
Hind tarsal segment 5 partially or entirely white ; some other tarsal segments white or 

with conspicuous pale bands 19 

Hind tarsal segment 5 entirely or mainly dark ; other tarsal segments dark or with only 

narrow pale bands 30 

Legs with femorn and tibiae not speckled 20 

Legs with femora and tibiae speckled 26 

Hind tarsal segments 4 and 5 white ; apex of segment 3 sometimes u'hite ; palps with three 

pale bands * 21 

Hind tarsa l segment 4 w ith a black band ; palps with 4 pale bands A. karwari 

Vein 5 with stem and lower branch mostly pale, without any dark spot at origin of 6-1 . . 22 
Vein 5 with stem and lower branch mostly dark or at least with a dark area at origin 


of 5 1 A. annuUtria 

Hind tarsal segments 3, 4, and 6 white, sometimes segment 2 while apically ; palps With 

pale apical band not more than half as wide as dark pre-apleal hand 23 

Hind tarsal segment 3 only half white ; palps with pale apical band more than half as 
wide as pre-apical dark band and involving half or more of segment 4 , . A. achnffnari 
Abdomen with scattered scales ventrally on most segments, and dorsally on segments V 
and VI; sternopieura with defined patches of pale scaling; hind tarsal segment 1 with 

or without an apical pale area 24 

Abdomen with few or no pale scales except apically on venter and dorsum; sternopleura 
without defined patches of pale scaling; hind tarsal segment with an apical pals 

area - A. philippiaianaia 

Abdomen laterally with prominent tufts of dark scales visible from above on segments II 
to VII ; palps with scattered pale scales on dark areas of segments 3 and 4 ; hind tarsal 

segment 1 with apical pale area A, emtbundua (- phiUppinenaia?) 

Abdomen and palps not as above ; hind tarsal segment 1 never with pale apical spot .... 

A. palUdua 

Abdomen without conspicuous ventral scale tufts . . . 20 

Abdomen with conspicuous ventral tufts of dark scales on segments II to VII , . A. koohi 

Vein 6 with more than three dark spots , 27 

Vein 6 with two or three dark spots . A. maculatna 

Hind leg with broad white band involving both sides of tibio-tarsal Joint 28 

Hind leg without such band A. tsaaeUataa 

Palps much shorter than proboscis, w ith very narrow pale bands ■» ; A. haokcri 

Palps as long as or slightly shorter than proboscis, with normal bands ....... 2t 
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Proboscis uniformly dark, equal in length to palps ; presector dark spot of vain 1 usually 

divided into two or three small dark spots * A, tetwosphyrus balabacensi# 

Proboscis with narrow apical golden band or tache, and slightly longer than palps; 

prosector dark spot of vein 1 undivided . A . Icucosphyrus pujutenais 

Pore tarsal segments with broad pale bands at joints 31 

Pore tarsal segments with narrow or no pale bands at joints 39 

Femora and tibiae speckled 32 

Femora and tibiae not speckled 36 

Vein 6 with two or three dark spots 33 

Vein fl with more than three dark spots 27 

Wing fringe with nine or ten large pale spots at apices of veins and between veins 5 2 

and 5*2, and 5 2 and 6 A. jxirangenaia 

Wing fringe with seven or eight small spots at apices of veins and sometimes between 

veins 5*2 and C , 34 

Wing with two dark spots on vein 1 below median dark area of costa 35 

Wing with three dark spots on vein 1 below median dark area of costa A. ludlowi 

Costa usually with pale scaling anteriorly in prehumeral area, but often lacking sector 

pale spot; fringe spot usual between veins 5*2 and 6 A. Utoralia 

Costa without pale scaling in prehumeral areH ; sector pale spot usually preseni ; no fringe 

spot between veins 5 2 and *i 4. xundatena 

Apical pale band of palps not more than twice as wide as pre-apical dark band; costa with 

prehumeral area dark or with pale spots 3K 

Apical pale band of palps three or more times as wide as pre-apical dark band ; costa with 

prehumeral area entirely dark or with some pale scales anteriorly 37 

Proboscis with pale tache towards apex A. vagus vagus 

Proboscis uniformly dark, without (ache A. vague Mmosus 

Palps with apical pale band only as wide as pro-apical dark band ; costa usually with pale 

scaling in prehumeral area A. subpictus subpictus 

Palps with apical pale band about twice as wide as pre-apical dark band; costa without 

pale scaling in prehumeral area . A. subpictus malayensis 

Palpa with apical and sub-apical pale bands as wide as or wider than intervening dark 

band 40 

Palps writh sub-apical pale band much narrower than pre-apical dark band .. A. fluviatilis 

Wing usually without fringe spot at vein 6; labium pale on apical half 41 

Wing with fringe spot at vein (1 ; labium pale on apical half A. aoonifus 

Costa entirely dark on basal third ; labium pale on apical half A. varuna 

Costa with pale interruption (sometimes very small) on basal third; labium uniformly 
dark or with small pale ventral area . . A, minimus (including A. minimus flavirostria) 


B. Fourth Instar I«<arvab, 

Inner dypeal hairs approximated, the distance between their bases not more than the 
distance between the bases of Inner and outer cl y peal hairs on one side ; antennal hair 

branched 2 

Inner clypeal hairs placed far apart, the distance between their bases twice or more the 
distance between the bases of Inner and outer clypeal hairs on one side; antennal hair 

simple 15 

Some abdominal palmate hairs with well-developed leaflets 3 

Abdominal palmate hairs with filamentous branches only 4 

Abdominal palmate hairs with leaflets on at least segments 3 to 7 9 

Abdominal palmate hairs with leaflets on segments 4 to 6 only 

A. wmbrosits (»yn, not'wmbrosas) 

Posterior dypeal hairs simple or divided at the base into two or three branches 5 

Posterior dypeal hairs usually with distinct stem and two or three branches distally 

, , A. bre vipaXpia 

Posterior dypeal hairs simple 6 

Posterior clypeal hairs two- to four-branched from near base . . A. sp. "A" near umbroaus 

Lateral hairs of abdominal segment IV with not more than five branches 7 

Lateral hairs of abdominal segment IV with six to twelve branches A . boesai gateri 

Trans-sutural hair tw r o to three branches; antennal hair 7- to 13-branched .. A. fttmfeW 
Trane-sutural hair four to eight branches; antennal hair 17- to 36-branehed . . A . separatus 
Anterior tergal plates very large, occupying nearly or more than half the dorsum of each 

segment * A . pahnatua 

Anterior tergal plates small except on segment VIII 9 

Antennal halt small, less than half the length of the shaft; outer dypeal hairs simple or 

With not more than five branches, not bushy 10 

Antennal hair large, half or more the length of the shaft ; outer dypeal hairs bushy 

with at least six branches, usually many more 11 

Inner clypeal hair simple ; lateral hair On abdominal segment 3 with five to eight branches 

A. insulae florum 

Inner clypeal hair usually with side hairs or branches ; lateral hair on abdominal segment 3 
with more than eight branches A. aitfceatt, A. aitktnii bongalenai* 
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n. 

12 . 

18 . 

14 . 

ID. 

Hi. 

17 . 

18. 

I *. 
20 . 

21 . 


24. 


2«. 


27 . 


Imitfr clypeai hair* with bases nearly touching 13 

Inner clypeai hairs with bases nearly as far apart as the distance between inner anti outer 

clypeai hairs on one aide . A. albataenUitu* 

Inner shoulder hair with branches nearly as long as the whole hair 13 

Inner shoulder hair simple or with few short branches near the tip 14 

Outer clypeai hair forming broom-like tuft of 22 to f>0 or more branches . . A. bochfrostHs 
Outer clypeai hair with 10 to 20 branches, not forming such a tuft ...... A. bnrbumbroans 

Outer clypeai hair with 30 or more thick branches A. hyrmnus sinensis, 

.4. hyreanits niyevrlmus, A . hpreanus sitbsp, near sinensis. 

Outer clypeai hair with not more than fifteen fine branches A, montanns 

Anterior tergal plates on segments II to Vll smalt, not involving the median posterior 

plates , Hi 

Anterior tergal plates on segments U to Vll very large, involving the median posterior 

plates A. ftnviatilis, A. avonUus. .4, rmuim, A. miniums 

Outer clypeai hair simple or with short side hairs IT 

Outer clypeai hair with long hrush-like branches 20 

inner shoulder hair with large darkly pigmented root, the hah* tending to stoutness with 

numerous branches 18 

Inner shoulder hair with small unplgmonled or lightly pigmented mot, the hair tending to 

slenderness, or with few branches > , 22 

Abdominal palmate hair 11 fully developed with well differentiated filament* 19 

Abdominal palmate hair II with filamentous brunches, lanceolate leaflets, or rarely with 

poorly differentiated filaments 20 

One of the long mesothortwlc pleural hairs with lateral branches A. para ageusia 

All long mesothoraeic pleural hairs simple A. harkevi 

Outer clypeai hairs with side hairs 21 

Outer clypeai hairs simple, without side hairs A. Umeasphyrus baUibnvensis, 

A. le'HCO.tphj/r?** pnjutvnsis. 

Lateral hair on abdominal segment V with two to six branches; filament* of abdominal 

palmate hairs with fine sharp lips (when undamaged) A. inacHlahts 

Lateral hair on abdominal segment V with 6 to 14 branches; filament* of abdominal 

palmate hairs with blunt tips . A, karwari 

Outer clypeai hair half, or less than half, the length of inner; one long hair of motnthoruclr 

pleural group much more sparsely branched than iho other 28 

< Miter clypeai hair half or more the length of inner ; long hairs of metathoracic pleural 

group simple or branched to about the same degree 24 

Posterior clypeai hairs placed approximately in line with inner clypeai hairs and some 

distance from them A , vagus Umoshh 

Posterior clypeai hairs placed close to and internal to inner clypeai hairs . . A. vagus vagus 
Abdominal palmate hairs with poorly differentiated filaments, not more than one-third the 

length of the blade* 2T> 

Abdominal palmate hair* with sharply differ tainted filaments, nearly as long as the blade 
... A. snadatetitf, A . litoralis, A. IndfouH, A. sub/Aotus subpictus, A. sn hfAutws matayenxis 
Abdominal palmate hairs l and II with lanceolate leaflets; antennae and clypeai hairs 

1 1 gh 1 1 y ptgm anted A . kochi 

Abdominal palmate hairs I and U with branches fllarpentous or slightly flattened; antennae 

and clypeai hairs deeply pigmented . . . . A. tcsseUatus 

Posterior clypeai and trarm-suturul hairs with two to nine branches from near bases . . $7 

Posterior clypeai and trans-autural hair* simple or forked d totally . , . . . A. annularis. 

A. schuftneri. 

Abdominal palmate hairs with filaments less than half the length of the blade; shoulder 

hairs with lightly pigmented roots A. yhilippinensis 

Abdominal palmate hairs with filaments at least half the length of the blade ; shoulder hairs 
wtth deeply pigmented roofs A. pQtttitus 


PKWWKTION OF SmUtitt. 

A. (A.) AITlCENtt AITKKNII JftHieS. 

James. S. f\, in Theobald, F, V., 1903. — Mono. Cultr., 3; p. 22. 

Type locality'. Karwar, W. India. 

Upeclmmts examined ; Six larvae. 

Larva. 

Hmd (Pig. It/) : ic. usually bifid, about one-third length from base, may be trifid 
or simple; short side hairs present in region of fork; 6c. about oneAhlrd length of *<b, 
simple or bifid at Up; pc. shorter than oc., wtth 3-4 branches from near base; sut. and 
t. sut with 3-6 branches; antennal hair 7-10 branched, approx, equaMn length to oc,; 
fronts 1 hairs extending past anterior margin of head. 
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Shoulder hairs (Fig. l/> ) : is. short, with 8-11 branches radiating from a short, 
stout, flattened stern, root inconspicuous; cs. longer, 10-17 branched, with stout stem 
and prominent root. Pleural hairs; ppl. with 2 long simple, 1 medium 3-6 branched, 
and 1 short 2-4 branched; mpl. with 2 long, 1 short, and 1 minute, all simple; mtpl. 
with 1 long simple, 1 Jong 8-4 branched, 1 short 2-4 branched, and 1 minute simple. 
Mt, palnu developed, with lightly pigmented, lanceolate leaflets. 

Abdominal palmate hairs (Fig. lr): abd. I developed, with narrow, unpigmented, 
lanceolate leaflets; abd, II with lanceolate or poorly differentiated leaflets; abd. IIT-VIII 
fully developed, filaments with broad base and sharp tip, one-fourth to one-third of the 
blade, pigment rather light, even. Saddle hair with 3-6 branches. 

Urology, 

Larvae of this species were found only in well-shaded, fresh, clean water in seepages, 
jungle pools, etc. Adults were never taken in the field, and, due to difficulty experienced 
in breeding through larvae in the laboratory, no adult specimens were obtained for 
examination. 

Motes. 

The larvae are readily identified by their small size and characteristic clypeal hairs. 
The specimens described above appear to conform with the "Malayan type” of Outer 
(1934), but differ in the quite frequently trifid inner clypeal hairs. In this they resemble 
the Philippine form tentatively identified as ,4. aitkenn brugalensis by Russel) and 
Raisas (1934). 

These larvae probably represent a local form, allied, or identical with that of the 
Philippines. 

JEMftfriliu/ioit. — Brunei : Uruoketnn, Brunei ; Brit. North Borneo; Beaufort. 

A. (A.) nittiviPM'PiM Roper. 

Horten. R.. 1914.— tSull, tint, ftes., 5: p. 157. 

Type locality: Membakut, Brit. North Borneo. 

Nptwimrnit examined : Four females, two males, sixteen larvae. 

Female. 

Labium (Fig. Zb) smooth, brown; palps (Fig. 2b) brown, thin, shaggy near base, 
three-fourths to seven-eighths the length of the proboscis. Antennae with dark scales on 
seg. 3. Head scales numerous; vertical pale spot small and indistinct; interocular vertex 
very narrow, 

Mesonotum brown, hairy; a few narrow' scales at centre of anterior margin. Pn. 1. 
with dark scales on anterior face. Pleura brown, shiny; pr. s. 2-4; ust. s. 2-5; 1st s. 
2-4; sp. s. 2-3. 

Wing (Fig. 2a) concolorous; first fork cell much longer than second; cross vein 
2-3 dietal to 3-4, 4-5 proximal to both. 

Legs uniformly brown, unornamented; coxae without scales. 

Abdomen and cerci entirely without scales. 


Mate. 

Generally similar to the female; antennae without scales; palps as long as or longer 
than the proboscis; wing sparsely scaled, 

Termlnfclta : Coxites unsealed; phallosome rather short, each side with 3~4 scimitar- 
shaped leaflets, and sometimes another, short and spine-like (Fig, 2d). Harpago 
(Fig, 2c) with rather narrow, curved club; ventral lobe very prominent with strong 
apical spine, a little longer than club, and a very short seta external to it. A small 
chitlnous plate present at the V-shaped junction of the harpagones. Processes of the 
9th tergite rather short, equal to about one-half the distance between them (Fig. 2e)< 

Larva. 

Head (Fig, 2/) ; lc. long, simple or 2-3 branched toward the tip; oc, almost as long 
as ic. with 7-12 more or leas dichotomous branches; pc. long, reaching the base of ic., 
simple ur bifid, rarely trifid. at one-third or more the distance from the base; sut. 




Text- fig urea l and 2. 

Fig, 1. — ^1. afffcenii afU*e»tii James, (a) Larval head x 205. <b) Shoulder hairs x 570. 

(c) Leaflets from abdominal palmate iv x 190. 

Fig. 2, — A. brevipalpis Hoper. (a) Wing x 55. (6) Palp and proboecl* x 55. <c) Harpago 
x 690. ( d ) Leaflets of phtttlosorne x 910, («> Male 9th terglte x 420. (/) Larval head 
x 120. (ff) Shoulder hairs x 205. 


longer than pc., 1-3 branched, t sut. long, 2-6 branched; antennal hair with 12-15 
branches, placed about one-third distance along the shaft. 

Shoulder hairs (Fig. 2 p): is. simple or with 2-3 branches towards the tip; cs, with 
3-7 branches, usually from near the base. Pleural hairs: ppl. with 3 long simple, 1 
very short, stout, brush-like, with 4-12 branches; in pi, with 2 long simple, 1 short simple 
or 2-4 branched, and 1 minute simple; mfpl with 2 long simple (1 noticeably longer 
and stouter than the other), 1 short simple or 2-3 branched, 1 very short simple, rarely 
bifid. Mt. palm, undeveloped, with filamentous branches. Mesothoracic hair no. 1 weak, 
with 6-10 fine branches. 

Abdominal palmate hairs undeveloped, with filamentous branches only. 

Abdominal hair no. 0 present, 2-3 branched, but extremely small. Lateral hair on 
abd. IV with 2-4 branches at about one-half way from base, that on abd. V, 1-3 branched 
near base, and that on VI with 3-6 branches, radiating from near base. Psp. 2-4 
branched. 


Biology , 

Larvae of this species were probably the most common of the jungle breeding forms 
in the Kuala Belait area, usually occurring amongst rotting leaves in the peaty water of 
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Jungle pools. There seemed to be a preference for the more open but still well-shaded 
situations, nearer to the jungle fringe and along tracks. 

The adults were never taken in the field, but Roper (1914) records this species as 
entering houses in fair numbers. His dissections were all negative, however, and there 
is no evidence to indicate it as a possible vector species. 

Notes, 

Apart from the very small A. aitkcnii, this is the only species of the series Anopheles 
known to occur in the area, and is readily distinguished by the large size and the 
complete lack of white ornamentation on palps, legs or wings. The short palps 
distinguish it from most other Oriental species in this series*. 

The larvae are very similar to those of Sp, A, nr. unibrosus, and in some specimens 
are differentiated only with great difficulty. In most specimens, however, the greater 
number of branches to the outer clypeal hairs, and the longer more distally branched 
posterior clypeals, give a reasonably certain identification of brempalpi# . The form of 
the central shoulder hair is also of use; in brevipalpis the branches are usually long 
and rise from near the base, while in sp. A. nr. umbrosus they tend to rise successively 
from a definite stem. This character is, however, variable and of confirmatory value 
only. 

The adult material examined showed little difference from Malayan and N.E.I. 
descriptions, except in the male terminalia, which differ slightly from those described 
by Swellengrebel and Hodenwaldt (1932). Two specimens showed a small seta on the 
ventral lobe of the harpago, additional to the apical spine described by the latter authors. 
The shape of the 9th tergite also differs from that figured by them, but this appears to be 
due to distortion in the preparation from which their illustration was made. 

Larval specimens, including topotypical material from the type locality, showed 
some variation from Malayan descriptions, principally in the form of the posterior 
clypeal hairs. In Borneo specimens this hair is simple or 2-3 branched, never 4-7 
branched as in Malaya. ThiB creates the above-mentioned difficulty in identification. 

As noted by Gater (1933a), the larval description from Strickland and Chowdhurv, 
quoted by Swellengrebel and. Roden waldt (op. clt.L obviously refers to an immature 
instar. 

Distribution. — Brunei: Kuala Bekalt ; Sarawak: Miri (St.ookes) ; Br. Nth. Borneo: Kimaniw, 
Membakut ( Roper ) . 

A, (A.) AT.BOTAKKi.miH Theobald. 

Thbobald, F, V.. 1903. — Mono. CulU.\, 3: jj. 88. 

Type locality: Perak, Federated Malay States. 

Specimens examined: Three females, one male, five larvae. 

Female. 

Labium (Fig. 4b) dark, shaggy ventraily; palps (Fig. 4b) shaggy, dark or with an 
inconspicuous basal pale band on segment 5. Clypeus bare. Antenna with dark scales 
on segments 2 and 3. Vertical pale spot very small. 

Meaonotum dark with longitudinal lines; anterior margin with central tuft of dark 
scales and rather prominent lateral tufts of mixed pale and bronzy scales. Pleura dark. 
Pn, 1, with dark scales. Pr. s. 2-4 ; ust. s. 2-5; 1. at. s. 4-5; sp. a. 2, fine. 

Wing (Fig. 4a) : Costa dark with small subcostal and apical pale spots, the latter 
involving the tip of vein 1 ; the former may also partially involve vein 1. Vein X dark 
With scattered pale scales basally, and small pale spots in the sector, accessory sector 
and apical regions. Vein 2 dark; 2*1 dark with a small subapica) pale spot; 2*2 with a 
pale spot towards the base. Vein 3 dark at base, remainder pale or with some mixed 
scaling. Vein 4 dark with a few scattered pale scales; 4*1 and 4*2 dark basally, 
remainder mixed pale and dark. Vein 5 with sub-basal dark spot, remainder mixed 
pale and dark; 5-1 largely pale, with dark spot at m-eu and apex, and a few dark scales 
or a dark spot between them; 5*2 dark on apical half, remainder pale or with a few dark 
scales. Vein 5 pale with prominent central dark spot and some dark scales at base 
and apex. Remiglum dark, pale at centre. Humeral cross-vein dark scaled. Fringe 
pale between 2*2 and 2, 
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Legs; Coxae without scales, $*4re andmLd-femora dark, hind minutely pate at 
apex. Pore-tibia pale at apex, mid- with small basariwd minute apical pale bands, bind 
pale at base and apex, the latter Quite prominent Fore-tarsi with small Incomplete 
apical pale bands on segs. 1 and 2 and a faint, band on seg, 3; mid-tarsi dark, or with a 
faint indication of banding on segs. 2 and 3; hind tarsi with smaH basal and apical 
bands on seg. 1, a wider apical band on seg. 2, segs. 3 and 4 largely white, with a central 
dark band equal to about one-third of the segment; seg. 5 pale. 


Abdomen without, scales. 


Male. 

Generally similar to female. Palps dark with a few pale scales at base of club. 
Wing extensively pale. Pale apical band on hind tibia very small. 

Terminalia: Phalkraome with three pairs of Jong, aubeqiml leaflets, the largest with 
tine serrations on the Inner margin. Ilarpago (Fig. 4c) with prominent ventral lobe 
bearing a stout apical spine, longer than the club, and a much shorter external hair 
beside it. Processes of the 3th tergite long and thin, in length about three-fourths of 
the distance between them (Fig. 4d). 


La rva. 

Head (Fig. 4c): ic. simple, placed wide apart, the distance between them approxim- 
ately equal to that between ic. and oc.; oc. with 17-27 long tine branches; pc. short, fine 
2-3 branched; sut. 3-4 branched; t. sut. 4-6 branched. 

Shoulder hairs (Fig. 4/): is. simple or bifid; cs. 5-8 branched; both with incon- 
spicuous roots. Pleural hairs: ppl. with 3 long simple, 1 very short, 2-4 branched; 
mpl. with 2 long. 1 short, arid 1 very short, all simple; mtpl. with 2 long and 1 minute, 
both simple, and 1 short simple or bifid. Mesothoracic hair no. 1 with small stem and 
13-21 branches. Ml. palm, developed with clear lanceolate leaflets. 

Abdominal palmate hairs (Fig. 4y): abd. 1 and II developed wflh clear lanceolate 
leaflets; abd. Ill to VII developed, leaflets poorly differentiated, but strongly serrate on 
the distal one-third; dense, uneven pigment on the basal two-thirds. Lateral hairs on 
abd. IV and V simple. 

Itiology. 

Tills species was of rare occurrence, but larvae were occasionally found in heavily 
shaded jungle pools of peaty water, associated with A. brevipalpits and A. umbruHus’, a 
few' larvae were also taken in a more open situation on the fringe of a sago swamp. 
Several adults were taken biting man in the open during early evening; one was 
dissected but gut and gland were negative. There is no evidence that this species 
plays any part in malaria transmission. 

Notes. 

The adult of this species is easily recognized, even with the naked eye, by the 
conspicuously white hind tarsi, and absence of a ventral scale tuft. The larva also is 
easily identified by the widely spaced inner cl y peal hairs. 

The few specimens examined were typical of the species as described by Gater 
(1935), but none showed the pale ring at the apex of the labium figured by Swellengrebel 
and Rodenwaldt (1932). The male harpago also differed from that described by the 
latter authors, in possessing a short external spine on the ventral lobe. 

Distribution.— Brunei : Kuala Belait: Sarawak: Mirl (Stookes) ; Br, Nth. Borneo: Papar; 
Membakut, (Roper). 


A. (A.) bakhikosthih van der Wulp. 

van drr Wulp. 1884. — Notes from the Leyden Museum. 6 ; p. 248. 

Type locality : Mt. Ardjoono, East Java. 

gfNtctmcnff earatwinetf: Twenty -five females, four males, numerous larvae. 

Female. 

Labium (Fig. 3 ft) dark, very shaggy. Palps (Fig, 36) dark, very shaggy. Clypeus 
bare. Antenna with numerous dark scales on seg, 2, a dark tuft on seg. 8. Vertical pale 
spot small. 




Text-figures 3 and 4 . 

FUr. 8,—* A. DarMrosfrte van der Wulp. (a) Wing x 55. (0) i'alp and proboscis x 55. 
(a) Harpago x 5»0. (d) Leaflets of phallosomc x 910. ( 0 ) Male 9tti tergite x 42o. (/) Larval 
head x lap. i&) Shoulder hairs x 205, ( h ) Leaflets from abdominal palmate iv x 570. 

Fig. 4, — A, albotaeniatm Theobald, (a) Wing x 55. CD) Palp and proboscis x 55. ( 0 ) 

Harpago x 500. (&) Male 9th tergite >; 420. (e) larval head x 120. (f) Shoulder hairs 

x 205. iff} Leaflets from abdominal palmate iv x 570. 
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Mesonotum dark, somewhat paler on the median area; anterior margin with central 
tuft of narrow pale scales, lateral tufts of broader scales. Pn. 1 with prominent dark 
tufts. Pleura dark. Pr. s. 3-5; ust. s. 3-6; sp. s, 6-10; variable patches of pale scales 
usually accompanying hairs on propleuron, sternopleuron ami mesepimeron. 

Wing (Fig. 3a): Costa speckled on basRl one-half with pale scales of varying 
extent, from a few single scales to groups forming small pale spots; subcostal spots 
small, variable; apical pale spot involving apex of vein 1, Vein 1 with prominent 
sector pale spot and variable pale speckling towards the base and from the accessory 
sector region to past the subcostal region. Vein 2 dark; 21 dark with pale apical spot; 
2*2 mainly dark with a pale sub-basal spot and variable pale speckling. Vein 3 with dark 
basal and apical spots, mixed pale and dark scales between. Vein 4 dark; 4*1 and 4*2 
dark at base and apex, pale or mixed between. Vein 5 with dark sub-basal spot, remainder 
speckled; 5*1 with dark spots at base and apex and at cross vein m-cu., remainder 
speckled; 5*2 dark apically. Vein 6 speckled on basal one-half, dark at apex and centre. 
Remigium dark with pale central spot at anterior and posterior margins. Fringe pale 
at apices of veins 2*1, 3 and usually 5*2. 

Legs: Femora with pale band at base and often at apex. Tibiae pale at apex and 
often at base. Some pale scaling on under surface of mid- and hind femora. Fore 
tarsi with apical pale bands on Begs. 1 and 2; mid-tarsi with very narrow pale apical 
banding on Begs. I-IV, these sometimes faint or absent; hind tarsi with narrow apical 
bands on segs. I-IV, and a narrow basal band on V. Coxae usually with tufts of pale 
scales on all legs. 

Abdomen: Dorsal surface without scales. Ventral surface pf segs. III-VI (some- 
times seg. II) with small but distinct central tufts of pale scales and some scattered 
dark scales; seg. VII with small pale median tuft on anterior half, followed by a 
prominent dark tuft on the posterior margin. 

Male. 

Generally similar to the female. Antenna without scales. Wing without terminal 
dark spots on vein 6. No ventral tuft on abd. VII, but dorsal surface with a patch of 
white scales. Club of palp, viewed in certain lights, shows pale bands at base and 
centre. 

Terminalia: Pballosome long with 4-6 pairs of leaflets, half or more strongly serrate 
on pne or both edges; the two largest considerably broader than the others, with a 
strong tooth at the base (Fig. 3d). Harpago (Fig. 3c) with normal club, and two 
bristles on the ventral lobe, one longer than the club and one shorter. Some specimens 
with an additional small bristle on the dorsal face of the harpago. Ninth tergite 
(Fig. 3c) with clubbed processes, a little more than one-half as long as the distance 
between them. 

Larva . 

Mead (Fig. 3/): ic. simple; oc. with a large number of branches in a broom-like 
tuft; pc. bifid or rarely simple; sut. 6-9 branched; t. sut, 6-8 branched. Antennal hair 
7-11 branched, placed about the middle of the shaft. 

Shoulder hairs (Fig. 3 y ) : is. with 5-10 branches from near base; cs. 12-16 branched, 
with a fairly prominent root, Pleural hatrs: ppl. with 3 long simple, 1 very short with 
2-6 spiny branches; mpl. with 2 long, 1 short, and 1 very short, alt simple; mtpl. with 
2 long simple, 1 short 2-3 branched, 1 minute simple or bifid. Mt, palm, weakly 
developed with clear lanceolate leaflets. Mesothoracic hair no, 1 with stout flattened 
stem and 22-26 branches. 

Abdominal palmate hairs (fig. 3 h): Abd. 1 weakly developed with lanceolate 
leaflets; abd. II-VII fully developed with long, pointed, poorly differentiated filaments; 
pigmentation heavy, extending to base of filaments. Lateral hairs on abd, IV and V 
usually bifid. 

Biology . 

Larvae of this species were extremely common, occurring in almost any collection 
of ground water containing vegetation and not subject to extremes of light or afyadt. 
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No larvae were found In jungle pools or open water without vegetation, the most 
favoured situations being padi Helds, overgrown drains and open, sedgy swamp. 

Adults were taken biting man in the open and in houses during early evening, and 
inside the Jungle during daylight; however, they appeared to be more frequent in the 
vicinity of cattle. Engorged females were found in lighted tents near tethered cattle, 
apparently attracted to the light after feeding; none could be taken with human bait 
during the same period, and apparently the cattle were a more attractive bait. Unfed 
females were also attracted to light occasionally, but made no attempt to feed on humans 
present. 

Dissection of eight specimens showed all with negative glands, but of five guts 
examined, one was positive, containing several small sporocysts. While it seems 
unlikely that this species is a vector of major importance, due to Us zoopliilic feeding 
habits, its potentialities should not be overlooked, since it will feed on man, and is a 
local vector of some importance in Malaya and Celebes. 

Notes. 

The species is readily distinguished from most others present in the area by the 
very Bhaggy, dark palps, the banded tarsi, and the pale scales on the basal one-third 
of the costa. The larva is very similar to that of A. hyr<an us, but is distinct in the 
branching of the inner shoulder hair. A. barbumbrosm, which also occurs in Nth. 
Borneo, is very similar to barbirostris, but lacks the scaling on the venter of the 
abdomen and has simple leaflets on the male phallosome; the larva has fewer branches 
to the outer clypeal hairs (11-22 according to Christophers (1933) ). 

The Borneo form agrees fairly well with the forms described from other areas, with 
the exception of the Philippines. According to Russell and Balsas (1936), in the latter 
country white scaling on the venter is very rare; in the Borneo form, this character is 
quite conspicuous, in some specimens even more so than in the Philippine A . pseudo - 
barbirostris. 

The literature dealing with this species bIiowb quite a considerable amount of local 
variation in morphology and physiology, and division into a series of subspecies or races 
should be possible. That this may be of use is shown by the two Malayan forms (Reid 
1941), of which one is a vector and the other apparently harmless. 

Distribution. — Brunei: Brooketnn, Brunei, Limbang, KHanls, Kuala Belalt; (local report); 
Sarawak: Lutong, Miri ; Br. Nth. Borneo: Beaufort, Pa par, Jessslton, Membakut (Roper). 

A. (A.) HAKHUMBKOSTTS Strickland and Chowdhury. 

Strickland, C., and Chowdhury, K. L, 1927. — Tllust. Key Atioph. Larvae of India, p. IS, 

Type locality ; Noesn, Java, or Mandalllng, Sumatra. 

Specimens examined : One larva. 

Only one specimen of this species, a 4th instar larva, was taken; no description is 
therefore given, but the above specimen conformed with the description given by Gater 
(1934). 

JOtotW&utton. — Brunei: Kuala Belalt (local report); L&huan l's. 

A. (A.) iiyucanus moEBRittus Giles. 

Giles, O. M., 1900, — Handbook of Gnats or Mosquitoes. 1st Ed., p. 161. 

Type locality : Calcutta, India. 

Specimens examined: Thirty-two females, eleven larvae. 

Female. 

Labium (Fig, 66) dark, rather shaggy. Palps (Fig. 6b) shaggy; seg. 5 all white 
or with some dark scales at centre; narrow pale bands at junction of segs. 2-3, 3-4, 
and 4-6, and a central patch of pale scales on inner side of seg. 2; remainder of palp 
dark, usually with liberal admixture of pale scales. Clypeus with lateral tufts of 
broad dark scales, Vertical pale spot small, with mixed forked and hair-like scales. 
Antenna with broad scales on segs. 2 and 3, and a few scattered on other segments up 
to seg. 9. Mesonotum dark gray with darker longitudinal lines; anterior margin with 
central tuft of fine pale scales, and lateral tufts of narrow pale scales above, and broad 
dark ones below. Pn. 1. with prominent dark tufts. Pleura dark with grey areas* 
unsealed. Pr. s. 3-6; uat. s, 3-4; 1. at, s. 4-6; sp. s. 2-3, 
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Wing (Fig. 5u); Costa dark, except for rather small subcostal, and prominent 
Bubapical pale spots, the former usually not involving vein 1; the latter does not extend 
along the coata as far as the apex of vein 1. Vein 1 with prominent sector and subapteul 
pale spots, and liberal sprinkling of pale scales along almost its entire length. Vein 2 
dark, with some mixed scaling dlstally; 2 1 with a subapicitl pale spot; 22 with a pale 
spot near the centre and some mixed scales. Vein 3 with apical and basal dark spots 
and a variable amount of dark scaling between. Vein 4 mainly dark with a variable 
admixture of pale scales on the distal one-fourth ; 4*1 and 4*2 dark apically and basally. 
Vein 5 with long dark spot near base, remainder pale; 5*1 with dark spots at apex and 
m-cu cross-vein, variable amount of dark scaling between, and a few dark scales at 
base; 5*2 dark apically. Vein 6 with central and apical dark spots. Humeral cross-vein 
unsealed. Fringe pale from apex of vein 1 to between 3 and 41, and rarely at apex of 
5*2. 

Legs: Mid coxa with patches of pule scales; occasionally a few on fore and hind 
coxae. Fore femora pale beneath on the apical third; all tibiae and mid and hind 
femora entirely pale beneath. Femora and tibiae of mid and hind legs with pale 
apical bands. Fore tarsi with prominent, apical pale bands on nogs, 1-3 and occasionally 
a small one on sog. 4; mid tarsi similar; hind tarsi (Fig. 5c) with prominent apical 
bands of increasing width on segs. 1-3, seg. 4 pale with central band of dark scales; 
aeg. 5 and sometimes seg, 3 with pale basal band. 

Abdomen without scales except for a dark ventral tuft, posteriorly on abd. VII. 

Male. 

The male is not known. 

Larva . 

Head (Fig. 5tf ): ic. simple or bifid at tip; oc. with some 30-50 branches in u broom- 
like tuft; pc. 2-5 branched; sut. 15-20 branched, t. sut. 9-13 branched, both with strong 
stem and long branches (fig. Be). Antennal hair long, many branched, placed about 
one-third of the distance along shaft. 

Shoulder hairs (Fig. 6/): is. 2-4 branched towards tip or bifid near base; cs. 8-15 
branched; both with small root. Pleural hairs; ppl. with 3 long simple, 1 very short 
with 3-6 stout brush-like branches; mpl. with 2 long; 1 short, 1 very short, all simple; 
rot pi. with 2 long simple, 1 short 2-3 branched, 1 minute simple. Mt.. palm, with large, 
clear, lanceolate leaflets. Mesothoracic hair no. 1 with stout stem, long branches, 

Abdominal palmate hairs (Fig. 5p): abd. 1 and U poorly developed with clear, 
lanceolate leaflets; abd. II1-VII with poorly differentiated leaflets and rather diffuse 
pigment, more or legs confined to the basal two-thirds of the leaflets. Lateral hairs of 
abd. TV and V bifid near base. 

Hioiogy, 

Larvae were frequently found amongst vegetation in stagnant pools in the open, 
particularly in pad l fields, and other situations where green algae were plentiful. 
Heavy breeding web also found amongst thick sedge In swamps in open country. 

Adults were taken biting, both inside houses and In the open, during the first few 
hours of darkness, and, though often taken w f 1th animal bait, seemed to prefer human 
blood. Dissections of 69 salivary glands and 61 guts were all negative. 


.Vo tes. 

The pale bands on the palps distinguish this from most other species of the subgenus 
Anopheles present, in the area; other characteristic features are the large apical fringe 
spot on the wing, and the dark ventral tuft of the abdomen. From tile subspecies 
following, it differs in the smaller subcostal spot, wider apical fringe spot, scaled coxae, 
and the broad bands on the hind tarsi. 

The larva, with its bushy outer clypeal hairs, is similar only to A. harbirgstrU , but 
is distinct in the form of the inner shoulder hair, which is simple or has short branches 
at the tip. Subspeciflc identification Is difficult in the larval stage but several tentative 
characters are given in the description of the next subspecies. 
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Borneo specimens agree fairly well with descriptions of this subspecies from other 
parts of the Orient, although many appear to have an abnormal amount of pale scaling 
on the palps. Most specimens examined showed very few dark scales or none at all 
on seg. 5, and large pale areas on the dorsum of aega. 2-4. The apical fringe spot of 



Text-figures 5 and 6 , 

Fig, 5. — A. hf/reamta nigvrrtmm t Giles, (a) Wing * 55. ( b ) Palp ami proboscis x 55. 
(c) Hind tarsus x 55. Ul) Larval head x T20. («?) Sutural hair x 570. <,f) Shoulder hairs 
x 420. ( 0 ) Leaflets from abdominal palmate iv x 910, 

Fig. 0. — A. hyrvanua subsp. near rtnentiis, <«) Wing x 55. (0) Male palp x 55, U') 
Harpago x 670. id) Male 0th tergite x 420. (c> Leaflets of phallosome x 910. (/) Hind 
tarsus x 65. (p) Sutural hair x 570. <*) Leaflets from abdominal palmate iv x 910. 
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the wing also differed from that described from the Philippines; in the latter, this spot 
commences at the apex of vein 21 (Russell and Balsas, 1986), whereas in the Borneo 
form it commenced at vein 1 or a little before it, 

In the larva, the sutural and trans-sutural hairs are rather more strongly branched 
than usually recorded, but agree well with the “type B" of Swellengrebel and 
Roden waldt (1932). 

Scharff (1927), in his survey of Labuan Is., records only hyrcanus sinensis; a 
detailed survey in 1945, however, showed nigerrimus prevalent and true sinensis absent 
vr extremely rare. Unless the population has undergone a remarkable alteration, it 
seems that the earlier record actually refers to nigerrimus * 

Distribution. — Brunei: Broukelon, Kuala Belalt (local report) ; Uabuan Is.; Br. Nth. Borneo: 
Papar, Jesuelton, 

A. (A.) hyroanus subsp., near sinensis. 

Specimens examined : One female, live males, two larvae. 

This subspecies is generally similar to the preceding, but differs in the characters set 
out below. 

Female. 

1. General appearance less shaggy. 

2. Palpi more distinctly banded, with less scattered pale scaling. 

3. Coxae without scales. 

4. Wing (Fig. 6a) with subcostal spot Involving vein 1 to a greater degree; vein 1 
with less scattered pale scaling, confined to the basal one-third and subcostal region; 
vein 2 largely pale with basal and distal dark spots; vein 4 dark at base, the remainder 
with mixed scaling; the dark spot at base of vein 5 rather long; apical fringe spot much 
shorter, extending from the tip of vein 1 only to the tip of vein 2*2 or a little past it. 

5. Legs dark, except for small basal and apical bands on mid and hind tibiae. 
Fore tarsi with small apical bands on segs. 1-3; nild tarsi similar, with minute apical 
and basal bands on seg. 5; hind tarsi (Fig. 6/) with narrow apical bands on segs 1-4, 
narrow basal bands on Begs. 4 and 5. 


Male. 

Generally similar to female. Palp as in Fig. 6ft. Abdomen without scales except on 
coxites. Tarsi with less pale scaling on segs. 4 and 5. 

Termlnalia: Phallosome with 3-6 pairs of blade-like leaflets and several email and 
spine-like, the largest and sometimes the second largest, with prominent serrations on 
the inner margin (Fig. 6c); harpago (Fig. 6c) with broad club, strong apical spine, 
1*5-2 times the length of the club, and a shorter external spine, a little shorter than the 
club; one specimen had the apical spine replaced by a short, weak hair, and the external 
spine absent; 9th tergite (Fig. 6 <i) with long clubbed processes, about an long as the 
distance between them. 


Larva, 

The several specimens examined differed from the preceding subspecies as follows: 

1. But, 7-8 branched; t. sut. 6-7 branched; both with weak stem and fine branches 
(Fig. 6p). 

2. Abdominal palmate hairs with patchy pigmentation, extending to the base of, or 
mto the filaments (Fig. 6ft). 

Biology. 

Larvae were found in small numbers amongst tall grass or sedge in open swamps; 
one larva was also recorded breeding with A* ftocsi, in brackish water. The adults were 
taken biting man at dusk and dawn, but were not frequent. Dissections of nine adults 
showed no parasites in guts or glands. 

Notes. 

The form described above, taken in a limited area In southern Brunei, appears to fee 
an undescribed subspecies or species, most closely related to A. hytvanm sinensis 
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Wiedemann. The less shaggy appearance, larger subcosta) spot, and smaller tarsal bands 
agree with the latter form, but there is a sharp differentiation in the very short apical 
fringe spot, the absence of scales on the coxae, and the presence of small basal bands on 
Begs, 4 and 5 of the hind tarsi. 

Full descriptions of the Philippine subspecies, pseudosinensis Balsas (1935) and 
Xesteri Balsas and Hu (1936), could not be obtained, but from the brief notes given by 
Russell, Rozeboom and Stone (1943), the above form does not appear to correspond with 
either. However, this uncertainty and lack of sufficient specimens make it undesirable 
for the present to name and describe the above form as a new species or subspecies. 

It seems probable that this is the form occurring in Northern Sarawak, referred to 
as sinensis by Stookes (1927), and thought by him to be a vector of malaria in the 
vicinity of Miri. 

distribution, — Brunei ; Kuala. Belait 

A. (A.) SEPAttATTs Leicester. 

lasicBamoR, G. F., 1908.— The Culicidae of Malaya, p. 

Type locality: Kuala Lumpur, Malaya. 

Specimens examined : Thirty-four female**, nineteen males, numerous larvae. 

Fern ah'. 

Labium (Fig, lb) dark, shaggy near base. Palpi (Fig. lb) rough with variable 
ornamentation; seg. 5 usually entirely pale, rarely with apical half dark; Beg. 4 dark, 
with Indistinct pale bands at either base or apex, or sometimes at both; segs. 2 and 3 
sometimes with pale scales apically. Clypeus bare. Antenna with broad dark scales on 
seg. 2 and a patch of pale scales on seg. 3. Vertical white spot with long lanceolate 
scales anteriorly, short forked ones posteriorly. 

Mesonotum dark, with blue-grey bloom on median area; anterior margin with 
central tuft of narrow pale scales and lateral tufts of broader scales, Pn. 1 with dark 
tufts. Pleura dark with some linear grey areas, unsealed; ppl. s. 2—4 ; ust. s. 1-3 ; 
sp. s. 1-4. 

Wing (Fig. 7a): Costa dark, except for prominent apical and subcostal pale areas, 
the latter involving vein 1, the former extending to the tip of vein 1 or a little past it. 
Vein 1 dark with sector, subcostal, and apical pale areas; occasionally a few pale scales 
between sector and subcostal spots. Vein 2 dark basally, remainder pale or mixed; 
2-1 dark with subapical pale spot; 2*2 pale, dark at base and apex. Vein 3 dark at base 
and apex, pale between. Vein 4 dark basally for a variable distance, remainder pale or 
mixed; 4*1 dark at base and apex; 4*2 dark at apex. Vein 5 with long basal dark spot., 
otherwise pale; 5*1 with dark spots at apex and crossvein tn-cu, a few dark scales at 
base; 5*2 dark apically. Vein 6 with central and apical dark spots. Remigium dark. 
Apex of wing dark between veins 1 and 2*1; pale fringe spot from between 2*1 and 
2-2 to 8. 

Legs: Coxae without scales. Femora and tibiae brown, the former somewhat paler 
beneath; tarsi with narrow apical pale bands on segs. 1-4, smallest on 4; seg. 5 some- 
times pale apically. 

Abdomen without scales. 


Male, 

Generally similar to female. Wing with move prominent sector and subcostal pale 
spots; veins 6*2 and 6 without apical dark spots. Dorsal surface of abd. VIII with 
numerous narrow pale scales. Palpi dark on segs. 2 and 3, or with a narrow pale area 
on the latter; club pale with narrow dark median band. 

Terminalia: Phallosome strongly curved; each side with 4 large, strongly serrated 
leaflets and several small and spine-like. Harpago (Fig. 7c) apparently trilobed; dorsal 
lobe with club; ventral lobe with long apical spine, flattened on the distal half, and a 
shorter external spine, about 1*6 times as long as the club; between them is another very 
short seta. Processes of 9tb tergite short, clubbed, about half as long as the distance 
between them (Fig. 74). 
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Larva, 

Head: ic. long, simple; oc. long with 7-16 dichotomous branches; pc. short, simple 
(rarely bifid on one side) ; sut. 2-5 branched; t. sut. 4-8 branched. Antennal hair placed 
about one-third distance along shaft, many branched. 

Shoulder hairs (Fig, 7c) : is. short, with 2-5 branches at the tip, rarely simple; 
eg. 10-14 branched. Pleural hairs; ppl. with 8 long simple, 1 very short with 2-6 stout 
branches; mpl, with 2 long simple, 1 short with 2-3 branches, occasionally simple, and 
1 minute simple; mtpl. with 2 long simple, 1 short 2-4 branched, and 1 minute simple. 
Mt. palm, undeveloped, small, with 4-6 branches. Mesothoracic hair no. 1 rather weak. 

Abdominal palmate hairs undeveloped, with filamentous branches. Lateral hair of 
abd. IV with 2-6 branches (rarely up to 7). Psp. 3 branched. 

Biology, 

Larvae of this species were very common amongst tall sedge and grass in open 
swamps away from the jungle; it was rarely taken amongst low or open vegetation, 
and Beemed to show a strong preference for the more heavily shaded situations. Despite 
this preference, no breeding was found in jungle pools, though it occasionally occurred 
along the jungle fringe. The adult was extremely common in most areas, and was by 
far the most prevalent Anopheline taken in night catches with human bait. In the 
Brooketon and Kuala Belait areas, where animals were scarce, biting rates of up to 
30 per man per hour were recorded. However, on Labuan Is. and at Jesselton, where 
cattle were numerous, their blood seemed to be preferred. In the latter area, numerous 
engorged females were found entering lighted tents, apparently after feeding on cattle, 
and during this period none at all could be taken with human bait. 

Dissections of 254 specimens showed no parasites in the salivary glands, and 200 
guts examined were also negative. It appears that this species plays no part or a very 
minor one in malaria transmission, despite its large numbers and readiness to take 
human blood. 

Notes, 

The main characters by which this species is identified are set out in the table on 
page 93; in most specimens, the general brown colouration and prominent subcostal 
spot are quite distinctive to the naked eye. Some larval specimens resemble rather 
closely those of sp. A. near umbrosutt and brevipalpw, but the simple posterior clypeals 
and larger number of branches to the outer clypeals and central shoulder hair usually 
make identification relatively simple. 

All specimens agreed well with descriptions and specimens from Malaya and N.E.I., 
though one specimen from Jesselton showed an unusual variation in having dark scales 
on the apical half of palp aeg. 5. A larval specimen also showed an unusually large 
number of branches to the lateral hair on abdominal Beg. IV, being 7 branched and 
thus overlapping the range of A. baozi gateri. 

Distribution . — Brunei : Brooketon, Brunei, Llrnbang, Kuala Bclail ; Sarawak : Mlri (Stookes) ; 
Tjftbuan Is,; Br. Nth. Borneo: Jesselton. Fapar, Memhakut (Roper), 

A. (A.) uaezt oatkri (Balsas), 

Baiba*. K. K., MM.—PhiHpp. J. Set,, 59, No. 1 : 65. (A. puteri .) 

Type locality : Iwahlg, Palawan, Phil. Is, 

'Specimens examined : Twenty-seven females, twenty-one males, numerous larvae. 

Female. 

Labium dark, rather Bhaggy. Palpi dark, shaggy. Clypeus bare. Antennae with 
dark scales on segs. 2 and 3. Vertex narrow; vertical pale spot small, with prominent 
central bare area, the pale scales longest at the anterior margin. 

Mesonotum dark with blue-grey bloom medianly; anterior margin with median 
tuft of very narrow pale scales and dark lateral tufts behind the prenatal lobes. Pa, 1 
with tufts of broad dark scales. Pleura dark with some grey areas; pr. s. 2-4; ust. e. 
2-7; upper meeepimeron with variable number, usually small, of fiat, dork scales. 

Wing (Fig. 8a): Costa dark, except for subcostal and apical pale areas; the latter 
extending only to the apex of vein 1. Vein 1 dark, with sector and apical pale areas. 
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Fig. 7,— A, I Leicester, 

x 590. (d) Male 9th torgite x 590 

Fig. 8.— A. baesi pater i Ha i saw, 
y 420. (d) leaflets of phaUosome 

<#) Tip of larval ante mm x 420. 


Text-tlgum* 7 and 8. . 

(«) Wing > 5a, lb) Hatp and pro bosom * a5. ( c) Hatpago 
(,.) Hhnuldor hair * 205. 

<«) Wing x 55. (ft) Harp&go x 570. (r) Mala Oth tvrgite 

x 910 (r) larval head > 120. (/) Shoulder hairs > 205, 


heiwise similar to A. umbramu (V. »1>. The sector pale spot on vein l and the 
icostal spot are variable, the former being' absent on 30% ot specimens, the latter 
30 %, wh absent on 10%,; on other specimens, either may be represented by a 

* i^kb ^Coxae^ without scales. Femora and tibiae very dark; mid and hind femora 
jXi paler on under surface, hind tibia with a minute pale band. Tarsi uniformly 
il% or occasionally with indefinite, minute, pale bands at the joints. 

Abdomen devoid of scales. 


DO AffOPHSU'ftK M.OSQU1TOKS OF KQRTH-WfcST BORNEO, 

Male * 

Generally similar to female. Antenna without scales. Wing with subcostal spot 
and sector pale spot on vein 1 usually present and rather larger than on the female; 
no apical dark spots on veins 5*2 and 6, 

Terniinalia: Coxites with scales, Phallosome with 3-5 pairs of blade-Uke leaflets* 
curved In a somewhat '‘S’ '-shaped fashion, occasionally with a few small serrations 
(Fig. 8 d). Harpago (Fig. 8b) with club on the dorsal lobe, ventral lobe variable; 
latter usually with strong apical spine and shorter external spine, a little longer than 
the club; in some specimens these spines may be duplicated on one side* in others the 
external spine may be shorter than the club or absent. Processes of the 9th tergite 
rather short and stout, about half as Jong as the distance between them (Fig. 8c). 

Larva . 

Head (Fig. 8c): ic. long with finely frayed Ups; oc. with 12-18 dichotomous 
branches; pc. simple or rarely bifid on one side; sut. 2-4 branched or rarely simple; 
t. sut. 2-4 branched. Antennal hair many-branched (about 20). situated about one-thiril 
of the distance along the shaft. Antenna with one sab reshaped piece normal, the other 
short and notched at the tip (Fig. 8p). 

Shoulder hairs (Fig, 8/): is. short, 2-5 branched towards the tip; cs. with 7-9 long 
branches; os. simple, longer than is. Pleural hairs: ppl. with 3 long simple, 1 very 
short, 3-6 branched; rapl. with 2 long, 1 short, and 1 minute, all simple; mt.pl. with 
2 long simple, 1 short, 2-3 branched, 1 minute simple or rarely bifid. Mt. palm, 
undeveloped, with 4-8 filamentous branches. Mesothoracic hair no. 1 with stout flat- 
tened stem and 18-25 branches. Abdominal palmate hairs undeveloped on any segment, 
lateral hair of abd. IV with 6-12 branches. Pap. usually 4-6 branched, rarely trifld. 

Biology. 

Larvae were found in brackish waters, under medium to deep shade, in such 
situations as overgrown tidal drains, Nipah palm swamp fringes, etc. Salinities recorded 
ranged from 300 to 1020 parts per 100,000 of chlorine. The adults were not taken in the 
Held. 

A vies. 

This species is readily identified in the adult stage by the total absence of pale 
markings on the palps and tarsi, and the general dark appearance. The larva, though 
rather similar to others in the umbrosw group, is differentiated by the 6-12 branched 
lateral hair of abdominal segment IV, and the notched antennal sabre. Subspecific deter- 
mination is only possible in the adult stage, on the characters listed in Table 1. 

The specimens here described agree very closely with A. gateri Balsas, as described 
by Bussell and Balsas (1934 and 1936), but show a degree of variation towards the 
Malayan A. baezi Gater. This is well shown in the wing spotting, the subcostal spot 
being indicated In only 10% of specimens of the Malayan species (Gater, 1933), in 80% 
of Borneo specimens, and apparently in all specimens of A. gateri. In the shape of the 
processes of the 9th tergite of the male terminalia, the Borneo form is closest to the 
latter. In view of the Identical morphology and bionomics of the larvae, the small 
degree of difference between the adults, the geographic distribution, and the intermediate 
condition of the Borneo form, it seems that A. gateri is beet considered a geographic 
subspecies of A, bam. The Borneo form appears to represent yet another such 
subspecies, but the differences involved are so slight that it is here identified with the 
Philippine form, pending more detailed examination of all three. 

It is of interest to note that a similar trend of subspeciation* with more pale*wiiiged 
forms distributed along a Malaya-Fhllippines dine, is shown by at least two other 
species described below. (See pp. 103 and 110.) 

On present information, the distinctive characters of the two subspecies are as 
given in Table 1. 
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Table 1 . 

A. baozi feoesi Cater, 


Subcostal spot f Present in about 10%. 

Apical costal spot 


A. bacxi gateri Balsas. 


Present in 80% or more. 


. ; Extends along fringe half-way i Does not extend past vein L 
j to, or as far as, vein 2*1. 


Processes of 9th tergite 


JJtefrtbutfoiL— • Brunei 
Br. Nth. Borneo; Kimants 


Kaihor long and thin ; more 
than half as long as 
distance between them. 


Bather short and stout ; about 
half as long as the dis- 
tance between them. 


Kuala Belait, Brunei (local report); Sarawak: Lutong ; Labuan Is,; 


A, (A,) umbhokpb Theobald. 

Theobald, F. V., 1303. — Mono. Cube., 3, p. 87. 

Ve<\ Stanton, A. T., 1912 : J. Land. School Trap. Med., 2, pi. 1, p. 3. 

Cater, B. A. R„ 1935.- Aids to the Identification of Anopheline Imagines In Malaya- 
, 1934. — Ibid. 

CitHJSTOPnmta, S. R., 1933. — Fauna of British India. Diptera 4, p. 163 <in part). 
Swkll»norkbbl, N. H,, and Roden W' A lot, K., 1932. — Die Anoph. von Ned. Oatind. 

Type locality. — Penang, Federated Malay States. 

Synonym. A. nomtmbroaus. Strickland, C„ 1916 . — fnd J . Mod Reft.. 4, p. 271. 

Specimens examined. — Thirteen females, Ihree males, ten larvae. 


Female . 

Labium (Fig. 9b) dark, rather shaggy near base. Palps (Fig. 9b) dark, shaggy, but 
thinner than In A. barbirostrw, Clypeus bare. Antenna with a few scales on seg. 2, a 
dark tuft on seg. 3. Vertex narrow; vertical pale spot with long, narrow, upright scales 
at the anterior margin and successively Rhovter forked scales posteriorly. 

Mesonotum very dark, with a blue-grey bloom when viewed from above; anterior 
margin with a central tuft of narrow pale scales, and lateral tufts of broad dark scales; 
there may be a few pale scales on the inner side of the lateral tufts. Pleura dark with 
some grey areas; pr. 8. 3-4; ust. s. 1-3; 1. st. s. 2 3; sp. s. 2 -5. 

Wing (Fig. 9o); Costa dark with small to minute subcostal spot (rarely absent), 
and small apical pale spot, the latter involving vein 1 and, to a vailing degree, 2*1, 
Vein 1 dark with small to minute sector pale spot (rarely absent.) and an apical pale 
spot. Vein 2 dark or mixed pale and dark with two dark spots; 2*1 usually with small 
subapical pale spot; 2*2 with a pale sub-basal spot. Vein 3 pale or mixed, with a large 
dark basal spot. Vein 4 dark on basal half, remainder pale or mixed, a dark spot at 
r~m and sometimes another apically; 4*1 and 4*2 dark at the fork, 4*2 dark apically. 
Vein 5 dark on the basal half, remainder pale; 5T with dark spots at m~cu and apex, 
usually a few dark scales basally; 5 2 with a large dark spot at apex. Vein 6 with 
prominent central dark spot, and a smaller one at. apex. Remigium dark. Fork cell 
index approx, 1*5. Fringe with only one pale area, between veins 2*2 and 3. 

Legs: Femora and tibiae pale beneath; mid and hind tibiae, pale at apices, most 
prominent on latter. Fore tarsi (Fig. 9c) with small apical pale bands of decreasing 
else on sege. 1-3, and sometimes seg. 4, Mid and hind tarsi similar to fore, but with 
smaller bands; hind tarsi (Fig. 9d) usually with very small basal bands on segs. 4 and 5. 

Abdomen entirely without scales. 

Male. 

Generally similar to female. Antenna without scales. Propleural hairs 4-6. Fore 
tarsi with small basal bands on sags. 2-4. No apical dark spot on wing veins 3, 4-2, 
and 6. 

Terminal ia: Phallosome (Fig. 9/) long, with very long, narrow, curved leaflets, the 
longest approximately ©dual to the phallosome. Dorsal lobe of harpago with a club, 
ventral lobe with a strong apical spine and a shorter external spine, the latter Slightly 
longer than the club (Fig. 9e). Processes of the 9th tergite rather thin, about half as 
long as the distance between them. 
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Larva* 

Head (Fig. 9p) : ic. occasionally simple, but usually bifid or triftd at the tip; oc, with 
12*20 branches; pc, short, simple or with up to four branches; sut, 2*5 branched; t.sut. 
4*8 branched. Antennal hair with 16*25 branches. Shoulder hairs (Fig. 9i): Is. Short, 
simple or bifid towards the tip; cs. long, 6*10 branched; os. simple, longer than is. 
Pleural hairs: ppl. with 3 long simple, 1 very short, many branched; mpl, with % long 
simple, 1 short 2*3 branched, 1 very short simple or bifid; mtpl. similar to mpl. Mt. 
palm, not developed, branches filamentous. 

Abdominal palmate hairs not developed on segs. I and II, rudimentary on segs. Ill, 
VI and VII, and fully developed with weakly differentiated filaments, on segs. IV and V 
(Fig, 9ft). Fan-shaped plate of the spirucular apparatus drawn out into a long “stlgmal 
club”. 

Biology, 

Larvae were found only in the jungle, usually in deep shade, but occasionally 
extending to the more open conditions along the Jungle fringe and always in peaty water 
with much leaf mould. Adults could be taken biting during the day in deep Jungle 
shade, and in the open and in native houses duving early evening. Five specimens 
dissected showed no parasites present in guts or salivary glands. 

This species has been incriminated as a vector in Malaya (Hodgkin, 1936), and, 
from Borneo, Roper (1914) and local hygiene reports record natural infections in 
'‘umbroms " ; it must therefore be considered as a vector of some importance. 

Notes. 

It has long been recognized that the name A. umbra huh covers a group of at least 
two, and probably more, closely related species. This was noted by Gater (1935), who 
described under this name “what is taken to be this species in Malaya". A later 
reference (Gater, 1936) states that this common umftrcwm-like species is a new and 
unnamed form and differs from the true A. umbrosus Theo.; also that A . wovumbroBus 
Strick, Is apparently indistinguishable from the latter. This situation is readily 
explained on the basis of the synonymy of novumbrosus and nmbrosm, further evidence 
for which has been obtained by examination of the fmftro#w#-like forms of N.W. Borneo, 
which appear to correspond with those of Malaya, 

The Borneo forms fall in three distinct species, here referred to as A. umbrosuH and 
Hpecie# A and specien B near umbrosua . The first is readily identified with “A notnm- 
brosna Strick.”, by its very distinct larva) characters, the second is apparently identical 
or very similar to, the unnamed species of Gater (1936), and the third* appears to be as 
yet undescribed. However, comparison of “A. novtmbrosus " specimens with the original 
description of A. wnbrOBUs (Theobald, 1903) shows no important differences, and further 
information about the type specimen of the latter, supplied by Mr. Oldroyd of the 
British Museum, convinces me that the two species are not separable. The only clear- 
cut distinction mentioned in the literature is in the larval characters, and, in fact, the 
specific status of A. novumbrosus was established on this basts (Strickland, 1916). It 
seems highly probable that the original description of the larva of A. umbrrmu (Stanton, 
1918) referred in fact to Outer’s unnamed species* and failure to realize the separate 
identity of this species led to the subsequent establishment of A. novumbrosuB. 

Adults of umbroBUtt (as here defined) are readily distinguished from related forms 
by the presence of propleural hairs and the small tarsal bands on all legs- These 
characters also appear in Theobald's type specimen of wmbronw) the reduced wing 
spots of the latter fall within the range of variation found by me in Borneo specimens. 
If navumbroBUB is to stand as a valid species, it would be necessary to prove the 
existence of another species with identical adult characters, and a larva which has no 
palmate hairs. Such a correlation, however, has never been definitely recorded. 

It should be noted that such a combination of characters is described by Christophers 
(1933) and Swellengrebel and Hodenwaldt (1932) from India and NJS.I. respectively, 

♦ Now known as A, letifer Gater ; see footnote p. 95. 
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but it seems doubtful if their descriptions were bused on homogeneous material. In 
any case, the “umbrosutt" of the latter authors possesses certain features, principally the 
scaling on the coxae and the fringe spot opposite vein 2*1, which would indicate a new, 
unnamed form. However, the only specimens of N.E.I. "umbrottus" examined by me 
were specie* A and specie* B near umbrosm. 

From the account given by Roper (1914) of variation in U A. umbrosus” it seems 
probable that at least the 30% of his specimens which lacked the subcostal spot were 
true umbrosus, and, considering the comparative rarity of this feature in my specimens, 
many of the remaining 70% must also have been of this species. 

It is obvious that the group of vmftrosus-llke forms Is badly in need of revision by 
someone with facilities for examining a large series of specimens from a wide variety of 
sources WHttfn the Oriental region. On present information, however, their principal 
distinctive characters are as given in the list below, (The larva of A. hrevipalpitt has 
been included because of its close resemblance to some members of this group.) 

Adult. 

Wing spotted, but without scattered pale scales on basal half of costa; abdomen 
without dark ventral scale tuft on seg. VII. 

A. Palps without pale bands, 

1. A, umbrosus Thco. : ITopIctmil hairs present; tarsi with small pale bands oti all legs; 
coxae without, Seales; male phallosome with very long, narrow leaflets, 

2. Up. A near umbrosus : l’ropleural hairs absent.; pale bands on hind tarsi only; coxae 
without scales; usd. h. 4-$. 

3. Sp. B near umbrosus: similar to preceding hut. larger; coxae with scales; ust. s. 
about 15. 

*t. A. baezi (later: Propleural hairs present; tarsi unhanded. 

B, Palp# with pale bands. 

5. A. separatus T-oicestor : I'hallowome with leaflets. 

5. A. /not tori Strlek. : I'hullosome without leaflets. 

Larva. 

Abdominal segments 1-1 1 1 and VI-VIl witliout palmate hairs. 

A, Palmate hairs present on seps. IV and V. 

1. A. umbrosus Theo. : Stigmal club present, 

B. Palmate hairs entirely absent. 

2. Sp. A near umbi'osus : pc. 2 3 branched near base; nc. 4-10 branched; cs. 4-8 branched. 

3. 8p. B near twibrosus : not known. 

4. A. sirnilissimus Strlek. ; oe. 50-50 branched, 

5. A. baesft Cater: pc. simple; lateral hair of abd. IV (M2 branched; one antennal sabre 
notched at tip. 

0, A . Roper; pc, rather long, 1-7 branched distully ; oc. 7-12; cs. 3-7 branched. 

7. A. sepetratus Leicester: pc. short, simple; oe. 7-1$ branched; os. 10-14 branched; lateral 

hair of abd. IV 2-5 branched; t. sut. 4-8 branched. 

H. A. hunteri Strlek. : similar to preceding but t. sut. 2-3 branched. 
fXstrf button. — Brunei: Kuala Belait ; Br. Nth. Borneo; Mcmbakut (Roper). 

A, hp. A. near rMfiaoatm. 

Specimen* examined : Seven females, eight larvae. 

This species closely resembles A. umbrosus Theo. but differs from it in the characters 
given below. 

Female. 

1, Scales of the vertical pale spot rather uniform in length and shape; narrow 
scales at anterior margin few in number or absent. 

% Anterior margin of meson otum with central tuft of rather shorter scales. 
Pr. s. absent; ust. s. 3 ms ; 1st s. 3-5. 

3. Wing (Fig. 10a) generally paler; subcostal spot and sector pale spot of vein 1 
both present in all specimens examined, the former sometimes slightly involving vein 1. 
Vein 4 usually without (lark spot at r-m. 

4 , Fore and mid tarsi dark, or with faint indications of minute pale bands; hind 
tarsi (Fig. 10ft) with narrow pale bands at apices of segs. 1-4, very small on the latter, 
and narrow basal bands on aegs. 2-5, very small on the latter. 
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Larva. 

Head (Fig, 10c) : ic. simple or divided into 2-8 branches at, about three-fourths the 
distance from base; oe. 4-8 branched; pc. divided at base into 2-3 branches; sut. 2-6 
branched; t. sut. 2-3 branched. Antennal hair 8-15 branched, two-thirds the length of 
the antenna. 

Shoulder hairs (Fig. 10rf) : is. short, simple or divided at about half-way into 2 or 8 
branches; cs. long, 5-8 branched; both with weak root, Mt. palm, not developed, with 
3-6 filamentous branches. Hair no. 3 of mesothorax weakly developed, with 10-14 
branches. Pleural hairs: ppL with 3 long simple, 1 very short with 4-8 spiny branches; 
mpl. with 2 long simple, 1 short simple or bifid, 1 very short simple or rarely bifid; 
mtpl. with 2 long simple, 1 short, 2-4 branched, 1 minute simple. 

Abdominal palmate hairs not developed on any segment. Hair no. 0 developed, 
but very small, on abd. II-VIX. Lateral hair of abd, IV and V 2-3 branched. A small 
chitlnous plate present on the ventral surface of abd. VII. Psp. 2-3 branched. 

The male was not seen. 

Biology. 

Larval and adult habits closely resemble those of the preceding species, and the two 
were often found together. The larvae did, however, appear to favour more open 
conditions and were occasionally found in open grassy swamp away from the jungle. 
Only one adult was dissected; both gut and glands were negative. 

Remarks concerning the vector potentialities of the preceding species apply equally 
well here. 


Notes. 

The distinctive characters of this species are given in Table 1; the adult characters 
are quite clear-cut, but in the larval stage it is sometimes difficult to separate this 
species from A. brevipalpis (see p. 77). 

TMb appears to be the species described as ‘*.4. nmbrosus” by Gater (1934 and 
1935), agreeing well in all points, except the wing fringe. None of the Borneo specimens 
showed a pale area at the termination of vein 2T, and if such a spot occurs, it. must be 
very uncommon. Possibly a subspeciflc difference is involved. 

The Malayan form has recently been described and named by Gater* (Hodgkin, 
personal communication), but I can find no reference to it in the literature and the 
provisional name above has therefore been used. 

JPfstWftwMow. — Brunei : Kuala Belait. 

A. s i\ B near rMUHonns. 

Specimen* examined : Three females. 

Very similar to the preceding species, differing in the following characters: 

Female. 

1. Noticeably larger; wing length 4-5 -4-7 mm., as compared to 3-8-4 2 mm. in up. A 
near nmbrosus. 

2. Vertical pale spot small, bordering a distinct bare area. 

8. Upper stern opleural hairs weak, about 15 in number. 

4, Wing (Fig. 11) with pale fringe spot at vein 2*1, separated from the apical spot 
by a few dark scales. Sector pale spot on vein 1 and subcosta and subcostal spot all 
prominent, the latter partially involving vein 1. 

■ ^ - .JL 

* Later information (Reid, personal comm.) shows that, the Malayan species was named 
A. letifer by Gater in a manuscript description, subsequently lost by enemy action. 


Text-figures 9-11. 

FtjC, ft,— A. vefftbrosua Theobald. <o) Wing x 55. (b) Palp and proboscis x 55. <o) Fore 

tat* u# x 55, <d) Hind tarsus x 55. («) Harpago x 570. (/) Phallosome x 420. (p) Larval 

head x 120. (JO Leaflets from abdominal palmate iv >■' 910. <*) Shoulder hairs x 205. 

F(g. 10.— A. »p. A. near umbroms. (a) Wing v 55, (&) Hind tarsus >: 55. to) Larval 

haad x 180. (d) Shoulder hairs x 205. 

Flff. 11. -A. sp. Jl. n£a r ambrostf*. Wing x 42. 
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5. Mid coxae with patch of narrow pale scales, fore and hind coxae with a few 
scattered scales. Hind tarsi with small apical pale bands on sags. 1-4, small basal bands 
on segs. 4 and 6. 

The male and larva were not seen. 

Note#. 

Two of the specimens described above were taken biting during the day in jungle 
shade; the other was found in a collection of Oriental Anophelines in the School of 
Tropical Medicine, Sydney University, and came originally from Foeroek Tjauh, Dutch 
Borneo. Despite the small numbers examined, their characters are quite distinct and 
appear worthy of specific status; no attempt is here made, however, to describe fully 
and name this species as material to hand consists of several females only. 

An apparent earlier reference to this form is the mention by Roper (1914) of a 
large variety of A. umbrottm from Nth. Borneo. This “variety” was also distinguished 
by the presence of a fringe spot at vein 2*1, and seems most likely to have been the above 
species. No other reference to such a form can be found in the literature and the species 
may be confined to Borneo; however, undescribed umbroitM-Uke forms are known to 
occur in Malaya, and possibly it will be found there. 

distribution. — Brunei : Kuala Belait ; Br. Nth. Borneo: Membskut (Roper). 

A. (M.) Kochi Don it/,. 

DflNrrss, W., IDO'J. — Insectenborse, IS, p. 36. 

Type locality : Padang, Sumatra. 

Specimens examined : Thirty-three females, seven males, numerous larvae. 

Female. 

Labium (Fig. 126) dark on basal half, pale golden on apical half, with variable 
interruptions of dark or golden scales, and usually a small dark ring dis tally behind 
the labelia; a ventral tuft of dark scales at base. Palps (Fig. 126): seg. 5 with narrow 
dark basal band, remainder golden; seg. 4 with narrow dark basal band, followed by 
slightly broader golden band, apical two-thirds white; seg. 3 narrowly dark at base, 
then golden or mixed golden and black; apical half white; the golden area often with 
narrow dark band distally; seg. 2 white at apex, remainder dark with variable admixture 
of golden scaling. Antenna with small pale scales on seg. 2; seg. 3 with a white tuft 
and a fow dark scales. 

Mesonotum pale with prominent dark spots in posterior angle of the fossae and in 
front of, and extending on to, the scutellum; also smaller spots in front of, and above, 
the wing roots and in anterior angles of the fossae; anterior margin with central tuft 
of mixed broad and narrow pale scales, and lateral tufts of broad pale scales with some 
dark scales low down on anterior face; remainder of mesonotum clothed in pale scales, 
broadest and most numerous anteriorly, in the fossae, and along the lateral margins. 
Pn. 1 with tufts of dark and golden scales. Pleura dark with grey areas; pr. s. 2-4; 
ust. s. and 1. st. s. 2—5 ; sp. s. replaced by several small pale scales. Small patches of pale 
scales associated with ust. s., um, s., and pa. s. 

Wing (Fig. 12a): Extensively pale; dark spots very small. Costa with prominent 
pfehumeral pale area, often extending to wing base, followed by four small pale spots 
and long subcostal, preapical, and apical pale spots; humeral and presector or sector 
and accessory sector pale areas may be confluent. Sc. with presector and middle dark 
spots. Vein 1 with 1 or 2 dark spots in the sector region, two small spots at the centre, 
two more at subapical region, apical dark spot undivided. Vein 2 pale or with 1 or 2 
small dark spots; 21 with sub-basal dark spots and 1 near centre; 2*2 with sub-basal, 
central, and subapical dark spots. Vein 3 with sub-basal and subapical dark spots. 
Vein 4 pale with dark spots at centre and distally and sometimes another between these; 
4*1 and 4*2 with large dark sub-basal spot and small dark subapical. Vein 6 pale with a 
dark spot near base; 51 with a dark spot on each side of m~cu, and one subapically; 
5*2 dark near apex. Vein 6 dark at apex, centre, and near base. Remlgium pale. 
Fringe mostly pale with dark spots between the apices of all veins from 2-1 to 5*1, 
1 or 2 dark spots between 5*1 and 5*2, 2 between 6*2 and 5, and another beyond 6. 
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Legs: Coxae with pale scales. Femora and tibiae pale at apices* the latter basally 
also; bands minute on fore and mid legs, most prominent on hind legs. Femora, tibiae, 
tarsi 1 and occasionally tarsi 2, liberally speckled with white. Fore tarsi with Incomplete 
pale apical bands on aegs. 1-3 and sometimes 5, pale basally on segs. 2-4; mid tarsi pale 
apically on all segs., bands on aegs. 1-4 minute; hind tarsi with narrow pale apical bands 
on seg. l, broad apical bands on other segs.; also broad basal bands on segs. 3 and 4, and 
a narrow basal bund on seg. 5. 

Abdomen; abd. 1I-VI1I with flat golden scales dorsally towards the posterior 
margin, most profuse on seg. VIII and cerci, Ventr&lly, abd. Il-VII with dark out- 
standing tufts on either side of centre line towards the posterior margin, seg. Vltl with 
a few golden scales laterally. 


Male . 

Generally similar to female. Proboscis more extensively pale scaled, dark inter- 
ruptions very variable. Antenna with some scales on seg. 3. 

Termlnalia: Coxites heavily scaled. PhalloBome short with 3-5 leaflets on each side, 
some of the larger ones with l or 2 small serrations. Harpago (Fig. 12c) with apical 
spine a little longer than club and 1-3 shorter setae internally or externally about its 
base. 


Larva . 

Head (Fig. 12d>: ic. with short, fine side hairs, simple or rarely bifid on one side; 
oc. flue, usually simple but sometimes with 1, 2 or rarely 3 branches; pc. placed wide 
apart, simple or occasionally bifid on one side; sut. and t. sut. 13 branched. Antennae 
usually lightly pigmented. 

Shoulder hairs (Fig. 12r): is, weak with 2 10 branches; cs. with S— 18 branches and 
fairly prominent root. Pleural hairs: ppl. with 3 long simple, 1 short simple, or bifid; 
mpl. with 2 long simple, 1 short simple, or rarely bifid, 1 minute simple; intpl. with 
2 long simple, 1 short 2 3 branched, 1 minute simple. Mt. palm, developed with unpig- 
mented lanceolate leaflets. 

Abdominal palmate hairs: abd. 1 small, weak, with filamentous or flattened 
branches, rarely with lanceolate leaflets; abd. 11 weakly developed, with clear lanceolate 
leaflets; abd. Ill-Vi developed with short, pointed filaments, broad basally; rarely with 
lanceolate leaflets; pigment light, filaments clear; abd. VII smaller and less well 
differentiated. Lateral hairs on abd. IV and V 1-3 branched. Psp. 2 4 branched. 

Biology. 

This was one of the commonest and most widespread species found in the area, 
the larvae being found to breed in almost any collection of water not subject to heavy 
shade. Typical situations were drains, buffalo wallows, padi fields, seepages, etc., and 
even in empty tins. Vegetation was apparently not essential, and extremely muddy water 
was tolerated. 

The adult was never observed to bite man, but during the first few hours of 
darkness many could be caught in the vicinity of tethered animals. The species appears 
to be almost entirely zoophilic in Us blood preferences, though it may take human blood 
in areas where animals are scarce. Two specimens dissected showed no parasites in 
guts or glands. 

Its zoophilte habits would appear to eliminate this species as a possible vector of 
malaria in this area. * 

Note#. 

The adult is readily identified by the prominent ventral tufts on the abdomen and 
conspicuous ornamentation of the appendages. The larva is distinguished by the form 
of the inner shoulder hair and the weakly differentiated abdominal palmate hairs; from 
the rather similar A. tesiscllatus, it is differentiated by the presence of palmate hairs on 
abdominal segments t and II. The lightly pigmented antennae and clypeal hairs also 
offer a more easily seen and generally trustworthy criterion for separating these two 
species. 



agree^ well with descHptioiw from otb«r »«*«. 
Pit^lMitkNi. iM <Brttn6i : Brookflton ; Brunei ; Llmbang; Limpaku I*. ; KUwii i KQiill # 

Sarawak : Mirl (Stookes) ; Labuan Ie. ; Br. Nth. Borneo: Beaufort, KUnanU, Membakut, Papar, 
" Jtawwlton. 



Text- figure* 12 ami 13. 

Fig, 12.— A, korthi Diiniu. (a) Wing x G6. (fc) Palp and proboscis x 55. <e) Harpago 

X 590, (d) Larval head x 120. (e) Shoulder hairs x 290. U) Leaflet* from abdominal 

palmate ii x 970, (f/> Leaflets from abdominal palmate iv x 970, 

Fig. 13. — A. teatwUatUH Theobald. (a) Wing x 55. (6) Palp and proboscis x 55. <e) 
Harpago x 590. (d) Leaflets of ph&llosome x 970. (e) Leaflets from abdominal palmate iv 
x 970. 


A. (M.) TK8SEU.ATIIH Theobald. 

Thkobam>, F. V., 1901. — Alono. Cullc., 1, p. 175. 

Type locality : Taiping, Perak, Federated Malay States. 

Specimen, <i examined : Twelve females, five males, eighteen larvae. 

Female. 

Labium (Fig. 136) dark basally, apical half pale golden with a small, dark ring 
distally behind the labella. Palpi (Fig. 136) : seg. 5 dark on basal half, golden apically; 
seg. 4 with narrow dark basal band, remainder white; seg. 3 with basal half dark, 
broken by dorsal patch of white scales, apical half white; seg. 2 dark with narrow 
apical pale band and central patch of pale scales dorsaliy. Antennae with a few 
scales on seg, 2 and a white tuft on seg. 3. 
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Mesonbtum wltti ornamentation similar to A. kochi ; anterior margin with pale 
ge&ttal tuft and lateral tufts of pale and dark scales; remainder with a few narrow 
hair-like scales. Pn. 1. with very small dark tufts. Pleurae dark with grey areas; 
JMVS. 1~*2; ust. 8. 2-4; 1. at, b. 3™ 7 in a compact tuft; sp. s. absent. 

Wing (Fig. 13a) : Costa with usual 8 pale spots, including one in accessory sector 
region; prehumeral pale spot sometimes absent; apical pale spot extending to apex of 
vein 2*1. Vein 1 with dark spots in presector and sector regions; 1-2 under middle 
dark spot, sometimes 1 or 2 under subcostal spot, 1-3 in preapical region, and 1 near 
the apex. Vein 2 with a dark spot each side of the base of vein 3; 2*1 largely dark, 
with 1 or 2 pale spots; 2*2 with basal and apical dark spots and 1~2 others between 
them. Vein 3 with 5 -7 dark spots. Vein 4 pale basally with 1 or 2 dark spots on the 
central one-third and a very long dark spot before the fork; 4*1 and 4*2 with basal 
and subapical dark spots. Vein 5 with 4-5 small dark spots; 5*1 with 3 4 spots distal 
to m~eu; 5*2 with 3-4 dark spots. Vein 6 with 3-5 small dark spots, Romigium pale. 
Fringe pale between 2*2 and 3 and at. apices of the other veins. 

Logs: Coxae without scales. Femora, tibiae, tarsi I and IT with conspicuous white 
spots; femora pale basally and minutely pale spirally ; tibiae minutely pale at base 
and apex, the latter wider on the hind leg. Tarsi: fore leg with pale apical bands on all 
segments, small basal bands on segs. 2 4; mid-leg similar but the bands minute and the 
basal bands sometimes absent ; hind leg with pale apical bands on segs. 1-4 and some- 
times 5. 

Abdomen: Corel with pale scales, otherwise unsealed. 

Male . 

Generally similar to female. Labium dark. Abdomen with narrow' pale scales 
dorsal ly on seg. VII. 

Terminalia: Plmllosome with 5-7 leaflets on each side, the largest of a characteristic 
broad, blade-like shape with 1 or 2 teeth on the inner margin (Fig. 13d). Harpago 
(Fig. 13c) with apical spine slightly longer than the club, and no distinct internal or 
external spines; the latter apparently replaced by several small hairs, set in large 
sockets but otherwise indistinguishable from the numerous accessory hairs. 

Larva. 

Head: ic. simple, rather short and stout with short side hairs; the latter, though 
never very long, vary from flue and inconspicuous to prominent and bushy; oc. simple, 
fine, and very short; pc. short and fine, simple or rarely bifid on one side; sut. 13 
branched; t. aut. 2-5 branched. 

Shoulder hairs: is. with 3-6 branches and weak root; cs. usually rather stout with 
7-14 branches and a prominent root. Pleural hairs: ppl. with 3 long simple, 1 short 
simple; mpl. 2 long, 1 short, and 1 minute, all simple; mtpl. with 2 long simple, 1 short 
2-3 branched, and 1 minute simple or rarely bifid. Mt. palm, developed with long, 
narrow, unpigmented, lanceolate leaflets or sometimes with flattened branches only. 

Abdominal palmate hairs (Fig. 13c) : abd. I undeveloped with filamentous branches; 
abd. II similar but sometimes with flattened branches; abd. III-VI developed with 
lanceolate or slightly differentiated leaflets, with long fine tips and light, even pigment; 
abd. VII smaller, usually with lanceolate leaflets. Psp. 2-5 branched. Lateral hair on 
abd. IV bifid, on abd. V 2-3 branched. 

Biology. 

Larvae of this species w r ere less common than those of the preceding, but frequented 
similar breeding sites, generally small pools, drains, etc., usually open to the sun, and 
with either clean or muddy water. The adults were readily attracted by human bait in 
areas where animals were scarce, but in the presence of water-buffaloes, these seemed 
to be preferred. Dissections showed no parasites in eight guts and ten salivary glands. 

Notes. 

The adult Is readily identified by the conspicuous ornamentation of palps and 
proboscis and the spotted wings, being rather similar to A. kochi but lacking the ventral 
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seals tufts. The larvae of these two species are also rather similar; for their distin- 
guishing features see under A. Kochi (p. 96). 

The Borneo specimens appeared to show no variation from the usual description 
of this species from other countries. 

Distribution,— Brunei : Kuala Belait ; Sarawak; Miri (St cokes) ; Labuan Is. ; 0r. Nth. 
Borneo; Jesselton, Membakut (Roper). 

A. (M.) LKUCOSPH y RUB BALABACENBIS BaiSftS, 

BA18A8. F. K., me.—FMHpp. J. 8oi .. 59, 65. 

Type, locality, Balabac 1»„ Philippine Is. 

^Specimens examined ; Fifteen females, twelve males, numerous larvae. 

Female, 

Labium (Fig. 16*) dark, rather shaggy towards the base ventrally. Palps (Fig. 16b) 
with narrow pale apical bands on segs. 2-4 and a broader apical hand on seg. 5, the 
latter equal to or somewhat wider than the subaplcal dark band. Antennae with pale 
scales on seg. 3. Vertical chaetae arranged in a more or less regular single row 
(Fig. 15d). Palp/proboscis ratio 0*98-1*03, mean 1*01. 

Mesonotum dark with a greyish bloom, and a conspicuous pattern of paired dark 
spots, one in the posterior angle of the fossa, one behind this and slightly lateral to it, 
and one above the wing root, together with a central dark area in front of the scutellum ; 
anterior margin with central tuft of pale narrow scales, and lateral tufts of broader 
scales, mostly dark; a few broad flat scales usually present in the fossae and some pale 
erect scales laterally in front of the wing roots. Halteres conspicuously white above, 
black below. Pleura dark with some lighter areas; pr. s. 1 or 2, rarely 3; spirac. 8. 1 or 
2, one sometimes replaced by a flat scale. 

Wing (Fig. 15a): Costa with usual pale areas; prehumeral pale spot sometimes 
absent; a partial or complete accessory sector pale spot usually present; apical pale 
spot, extends along fringe only to apex of vein 2*1. Vein 1 with the prosector dark 
spot on at least one wing, divided by 1 or 2 pale areas, the middle and subapical dark 
spots variably subdivided. Vein 2 dark basally; 2*1 and 2*2 dark at base with 2-3 other 
dark spots. Vein 3 with 6-7 dark spots. Vein *4 with dark or mixed scaling, and 
definite dark spots at the crossveins and before the fork; 41 and 4*2 with central and 
apical dark spots. Vein 5 pale basally with 3-5 dark spots; 5*1 with 5-6 dark spots, 
5*2 with 3-4. Vein 6 with 3-7 dark spots. Fringe pale between 2*2 and 3 and at apices 
of 41-5*1, usually at 5*2, and often between 5*2 and 6. The long spot between 2*2 and 3 
may be broken into a small spot at the apex of each vein or at the latter only. Bases of 
the fork cells approximately level or pf. slightly further from the wing base; fork cell 
index 1*76 (1-7-1-8); af. petiole Index 0*61 (0-5-0-7); pf. petiole index 1*1 (0-9-12). 

Legs; Coxae without scales. Femora, tibiae, tarsi I and sometimes tarsi II, with 
conspicuous white spots. Hind femur with narrow pale apical band, hind tibia with 
narrow basal band and broad white apical band; the latter, in conjunction with a broad 
basal band on tarsus 1, forms the conspicuous knee spot which characterizes this species 
and its near relatives. Fore tarsi (see Fig. 14rf) with seg. 2 usually spotted, segs, 1-6 with 
pale apical bands, segs. 2 4 with pale basal bands; mid tarsi (see Fig. 14c) with narrow 
apical bands on segs. 1-4, often on seg. 5 also; hind tarsi (Fig. 15c) with very broad 
basal pale band on seg. 1, narrow apical bands cm segs. 1-6, and a small basal pale patch 
or band on seg. 4 and sometimes 5; seg. 2 sometimes spotted. 

Abdomen: Dorsal surface with numerous golden scales on seg. VIII ; ventral surface 
with a dark tuft on seg, VII, and some flat golden scales on seg, VIIL Cerei with golden 
scales. 

Male. 

Generally similar to female. Fore legs without basal banding on eegs. 1-3, seg, 4 
basally banded or entirely pale, seg. 5 pale. Wing with prominent accessory sector pale 
spot on costa; presector dark spot on vein 1 simple or divided. Abdomen with profuse 
golden scaling on dorsal surface of seg. VIII and a few dark scales ventrally on sags. VII 
and VIII. 
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Terminal!*: Phallouame with 8 or 9 blade-like leaflets on each side, several of the 
larger ones with serrations (see Fig. 14;). Harpago (see Fig. 141) with club and apical 
spine slightly shorter than club; other spines variable; usually 1 internal spine about 
half the length of the apical spine, and a short seta below it on the face of the lobe; 
however, either of these may be duplicated or the short seta may be absent, on one or 
both harpagones. 


Larva. 

Head (see Fig. 14fr): ic. simple or with fine side hairs; oc. simple, about one-third 
length of ic.; pc. simple; sut. 1-3 branched; t. sut. 2-3 branched. Shoulder hairs 
(see Fig. 141) ; is. 10-24 branched and prominent pigmented root; cs. 8-14 branched with 
prominent root, often joined to that of is.; os. short, simple. Mt. palm, weakly developed 
with long stem and lanceolate leaflets. Pleural hairs all simple, except for a short 2-3 
branched hair in the metapleural group. 

Abdominal palmate hairs (see Fig. 14m) rather variable; abd. I small and 
undeveloped; abd. H developed with lanceolate leaflets, sometimes with poorly differen- 
tiated filaments; abd. III-VT developed with variable degree of differentiation, from a 
short, pointed filament with broad base to a practically undifferentiated condition; 
abd, VII smaller, usually lanceolate. 

Biology. 

The typical breeding place of this species as recorded from other countries is in 
deeply shaded pools, under jungle cover. Although the above subspecies was recorded 
on several occasions from such places, heavy larval concentrations were frequently 
found in open, lightly shaded or sunny, situations, in bomb craters, wheel ruts, and 
miscellaneous pools; these usually had a fine silt bottom and clear water. However, 
McArthur (1946) records A. levvonphyruH as an almost exclusive jungle breeder in 
Nth. Borneo, and it seems likely that the atypical breeding sites recorded above were 
due to abnormal seasonal conditions, possibly the drying-up of jungle seepages. 

The adult was rarely taken in the field, due probably to its shy habits and late 
flight period. Dissections of seven females, taken with human bait, were all negative. 
McArthur (op. clt.) has proved A . Icurosphyrus to be a dangerous vector in the interior 
of Nth. Borneo, but there is no certainty that this was the subspecies involved, and 
subspecific differences in vector ability may occur. 

Xotrtt. 

The adult, is readily identified by the conspicuous pale band at the hind tlbio-tarsa! 
joint and the relatively broad pale bands on the palps; the rather similar A. harkvri is 
distinguished by its very narrow palpal bands, and the Philippine A. cri status by a 
dark interruption to the pale tibio-tarsal band. The larva is characterized by the 
prominent shoulder hairs with their large pigmented roots, the simple clypeal hairs, 
and the developed, but weak, palmate hair on abd. li. The subspedfic status was based 
by Baisas (1936) principally on the presence of a small basal pale band on hind tarsal 
seg. 4 of the adult. 

This is almost, certainly identical with the subspecies described by Baisas (op. cit), 
from Balabac and Palawan Islands, which He close to the north coast or Borneo. 
However, the characters differentiating this form from the type-form require further 
Investigation as specimens from Malaya and N.E.I. sometimes show the basal band 
on hind tarsal seg. 4 and the fork cell characters appear to be rather variable. In this 
last character the Borneo form differs from the Philippine to a noticeable degree; 
possibly further subspecific differentiation has occurred, but It may also be explained 
by a high degree of variation between local populations. The systematic value of this 
character requires further investigation. 

Distribution . — Brunei: Brunei; Batman Is.; Br. Nth. Borneo: Jesaelton. 

A. (M.) ucmioflpHYRus PtupTENfeis n. subep. 

Tyfw«: Hdlotype female, allotype male, six female paratypca, six male pitratypes, together 
with cast skins of holotype and four paratypea, and on* morphotype larva in Museum of 
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Division of Economic Entomology, Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, Canberra, 
A.C.T. 

Type locality ; I'ujut, Northern Sarawak. 

Specimen* examined: Twenty females, twenty-two males, numerous larvae. 

Female. 

Closely resembles A. L batatmernsis, differing in the following characters: 

1. Apex of labium with narrow ring of golden scales proximal to labella (Fig. 146). 

2. Palp/ proboscis ratio 0*81-0*91, mean 0*86 (Fig. 146). 

3. Vertical chaetae arranged in two markedly irregular row’s (Fig. 14i/). 

4. Propleural setae 3-4 (rarely 2), 

6. Wing with presector dark spot of vein 1 undivided and equal in length to 
corresponding spot on costa (Fig, 14a). 

6. Forked-cell index 1-5— 1*7. mean 1*63. 

7. Hind legs almost invariably without pale basal markings on tarsal seg. 4 
(Fig. 14/). 


Malt:. 

Generally aim liar to female; differs from .4, l. bulabacensis in characters 1 and 7 
above; other characters appear unreliable or were not investigated. No differences 
could be detected in the genitalia of the two subspecies (Figs. 14i, 14/). 

I Airra. 

Shows no constant differences from A. 1. halabacensin. 

Biology. 

The only larval breeding places recorded were pools of casual water lying in rather 
open situations under light to medium shade. Probably the normal habitat is similar 
to that of the preceding subspecies. The adult was not taken in the field. 

Notes. 

The characters given above separate this subspecies quite distinctly from 
balabaC€n*iH t and in the golden tip of the proboscis and the short palps, it differs from 
all other forms of A. leucosphyrus described from other countries. The arrangement of 
the vertical chaetae also differs quite noticeably from that described by Christophers 
(1933). It is difficult to make a detailed comparison with the type form, as descriptions 
from other countries vary considerably in some characters; it seems that there is need 
for further subdivision in this species if precise definition is required. 

Such a subdivision has been applied to A. Jeucosphyrus in the Philippine Is., where 
three subspecies and one closely related species are now recognized (Russell and Baisas 
1936; King and Balsas 1936). It should be noted in passing that the subspecies from 
Luzon Is., referred by Russell and Baisas (op. cit.) to the subspecies A. h leucosphyrus. 
is most probably quite distinct from it. For instance, the relative positions of the bases 
of the forked cells do not correspond with that usually shown for the type form (figures 
in Theobald 1903, Outer 1935, Swellengrebel and Roden waldt 1932), in which the anterior 
fork is nearer the wing base than the posterior fqrk; the banding of the front tarsal 
segments also appears to be rather distinctive. 

The actual status of the form described here is somewhat uncertain but it is 
morphologically quite distinct from A. 1. balabacensis. Statistical analysis of the palp/ 
proboscis ratio shows a high order of significance (P less than 0*01); the forked cell 
difference was not statistically significant but is suggestive and the other characters 
described, particularly those of wing, proboscis, and tarsi, give a complete separation 


Text-figures 14 and 15. 

pi % w 14 ,, a. leuoosphyrous pujutemis n. subsp. (a) Wing x 55. (6) Palp and proboscis 

x 55. (o) Male palp x 55. <d) Fore tarsus x 55. (e) MU! tarsus x 56. (/) Hind tarsus 
x 55, (p) Vertex pattern x 205. (6) Pharyngeal teeth x 910. (i) Harpttgo x 570, (J) Leaflets 
of phallosome x 910. (k) Larval head x 120. (O Shoulder hairs x 205. (m) Leaflets from 

abdominal palmate tv x 570. 

Fig, 16. — A. lencoBphyrua 6ala6ooens(a Baisas. (a) Wing x 55. (6) Palp and proboscis 

v 56. (c) Hind tarsus x 55. (d) Vertex pattern x 205. 

K 
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of all specimens examined. The Question remains as to whether this is a geographic 
subspecies or a true species and until further distribution records are available, no 
decision can be made. Those which are available seem to indicate a subspecific distribu- 
tion, as little or no overlapping of the two forms was observed. The boundary appears 
to lie in southern Brunei, with balabacensis to the north, and pujutensis to the south; 
one specimen from Seria, in this boundary zone, showed apparently intermediate 
characters. However, a male specimen from Beaufort, in Br. Nth, Borneo, appears 
to be pujutensis , and Edwards (1921) mentions a specimen, collected by Roper and 
presumably from Membakut, Br. Nth. Borneo, which had very short palps and may 
therefore have been this form. This would indicate either a wide 2 one of overlapping 
or a specific distribution. For the present it seems best to consider this form as a 
subspecies, until it can be shown whether the two forms exist together without 
interbreeding. 

It is interesting to note that some records from eastern Borneo and almost all 
records from Celebes, relate to “var. haekeri" (Swellengrebel and Rodenwaldt, 1932). It 
seems unlikely that this is the true haekeri , a rather rare Malayan and Sumatran species 
of restricted breeding habits, but may represent a short-palped form, related to pujutensis, 
or even identical with it, as the golden tip to the proboscis is very inconspicuous, unless 
close examination is made. However, haekeri, as described from the N.E.I. by Swellen- 
grebel and Rodenwaldt (op. cit.), has a characteristic palpal ornamentation, and if the 
above records conform to this description, they may indicate the existence of yet another 
species or subspecies. 

The distribution of the known members of the leucosphyrus complex is: 

1. A. eristatus King and Baisas; Mindanao, Philippine Is. 

2. A . haekeri Edwards; Malaya; Sumatra. 

3. A . leucosphyrus leucosphyrus Dttnitz; Java to eastern India. 

4. A. 1. balahacensis Balsas; Nth. Borneo; Balabac, Palawan, Philippine Is. 

5. A. X. pujutensis n. subsp.; Sarawak, Brunei, Borneo. Limits of distribution not 
known. 

The following are forms which may possibly be distinct and seem worthy of further 
study: 

6. “A. 1. leucosphyrus ■' (Russell and Baisas, 1936): Luzon, Philippine Is. 

7. "A, l , Xeuvosphyrus'* (Christophers, 1933): Western India; Ceylon. This form 
is included here on the basis of its geographic separation from other forms and the 
insistence of Theobald (1903, 1907, 1910) on the separate identity of his “ Myz . elegans" 
James, from the west coast of India; this was synonymized with leucosphyrus by James 
and Stanton (1912). 

8. A. 1. “r«r, haekeri v (Swellengrebel and Rodenwaldt, 1932): Eastern Borneo: 
Celebes; Sangir and Talaud Is. 

Distribution. — Brunei: Kerla ; Sarawak: Pujut ; Br. Nth. Borneo: Beaufort. 

A. (M.) karwari James. 

James. S. I\, in Thkohald. F. V.. 1903. — Mono. Culic., 8, p. 102. 

Tyjiti locality : Karwar. west coast of India, 

Specimens examined ; Six females, five males, sixteen larvae. 

Female. 

Labium (Fig. 17ft) dark, shaggy on ventral surface near base. Palps (Fig, 17ft); 
seg. 2 shaggy, dark with narrow apical band; seg. 3 similar but band somewhat wider; 
seg. 4 and seg. 5 dark on basal third, remainder pale; the pale apical band of the palp 
a little narrower than the subaplcal, both much wider than the corresponding dark bands. 
Antennae with a few scales on segs. 2 and 4, and a pale tuft on seg. 3. 

Mesonotum dark, clothed with medium to broad pale scales, broadest In the fossae; 
a linear bare patch posterior to each fossa; anterior margin with central tuft of long 
narrow pale scales, lateral tufts of broader scales, indistinctly grouped, Pn. 1* without 
scales. Pleura dark, unsealed; pr* s* absent; ust. s. 2-3; 1. st s. 1-3; sp. s, 2-4* 
Scutelium with pale scales on posterior margin. 
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Wing (Fig, 17a) : Generally similar to that of the species following (A. maculatus), 
Costa without prehumeral pale spot. Vein 6 with small dark sub-basal spot, and long 
Bubapical apot, the latter covering about one-third length of vein, A fringe spot present 
between veins 6*2 and 6 and another long one between vein 6 and wing base. 

Legs; Coxae with scales. Fore femur pale beneath on distal third, other femora 
and all tibiae pale beneath to a varying degree, with some pale scales at their apices, 
most prominent on hind tibiae. Mid and hind tibiae usually with a patch of pale scales 
laterally near their bases. Fore tarsi with small apical pale bands on Begs. 1-3, 
decreasing in size distally; mid tarsi similar but bands smaller, even absent on seg. 3; 
hind tarsi with apical pale bands of increasing size on Begs. 1-3; seg. 4 with broad 
apical and basal pale bands, in length about one-third and one-fourth of the segment 
resp.; seg. 6 entirely pale. 

Abdomen: Dorsally, with a few narrow pale scales on seg. VII, more numerous and 
broader on seg. VIII, Ventrally, a few narrow pale scales laterally on segs. VII and 
VIII. Cerci with numerous broad pale scales dorsally, dark scales ventrally. 


Male . 

Generally similar to female. Antennae with pale tufts on segs, 3 and 4. Wing 
without fringe spot between veins 6 and 6-2. Legs without apical bands on seg. 3 of 
fore and mid tarsi. Abdomen with numerous pale scales dorsally on seg. VIII, a few 
on seg. VII; ventrally, seg. VIII with numerous dark scales and some pale scales 
laterally on segs. VIII and VII. 

Terminal la; Phallosome with 6-7 leaflets on each side, these rather broad and 
blade-like with serrations on the lower margin (Fig. 17a). Harpago (Fig. 17c) with 
club and strong apical spine, about half as long again as the club; also one stout 
external and one to two finer internal spines, all shorter than the club; near base of 
internal spine is a quite large, socket dike pit, occupied by a minute seta. 

Larva. 

Head: ic. pigmented, long, simple with short side hairs; oc. about one-half length 
of ic. f simple with stout side hairs; pc. equal in length to oc. but finer, simple or bifid on 
one side; sut. simple or bifid on one side; t. sut. with 3-6 branches, rarely simple. 

Shoulder hairs: is. dark, with stout, flattened stem and rather prominent root, 
13-27 branched; cs. similar but longer. Pleural hairs: ppl. with 2 long simple, 1 long 
and branched, 1 short with 3-5 stout, branches; mpl. with 1 long branched, 1 long simple 
or rarely bifid, 1 short simple or with 2-4 branches, 1 minute simple; ratpl. with 2 long 
branched, 1 short, 3-6 branched, 1 minute simple. Mt. palm, undeveloped, with 2-7 
filamentous branches. 

Abdominal palmate hairs (Fig. 17c): abd. I rudimentary, with 1-5 filamentous or 
flattened branches; abd. II weakly developed with narrow unpigmented lanceolate 
leaflets; abd. Ill-VII fully developed, with short, blunt-tipped filaments, about one-fourth 
the length of the blade; pigment patchy, concentrated distally. Hair no. 5 on abd. II 
with 4-8 branches, usually 5 or 6. Lateral hair on abd. IV with 7-11 branches, on abd. V 
and VI 7-12 branches. Psp. 5-8 branched. 

Biology, 

The larvae were found usually in grassy pools or seepage watc?r, exposed to the 
sun or lightly shaded. Heavy concentrations were recorded from seepages bordering 
pad! fields. Adults were not taken in the field, and presumably play no part in malarid 
transmission. 

Notes, 

The dark legs and characteristic markings of palps and tarsi readily identify this 
species in the adult stage. From the rather similar A, maculatun both adults and 
larvae are distinguished by the characters discussed tinder that species (p. 107). 

Certain variations of the Borneo specimens from the usual descriptions of this 
species are worthy of note The Indian and Malayan form is shown by most authors. 
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as possessing a narrow pale basal band on seg. 5 of the palp, but all Borneo specimens 
lacked this, the dark band extending almost to the base of the segment, with a very 
narrow bare area proximal to it. The male terminalta also show characteristic features; 
the harpagones have 1-2 internal setae, a character not described for the Indian or 
Malayan form, and the leaflets of the phallosome appear to be more strongly serrate, 
the teeth extending almost to the base of some leaflets. These characters also occur 
in the Philippine form of this species (Russell and Baisas, 1936) and are probably 
correlated with some degree of geographic subspeciation. Further statistical studies 
may give definite evidence on this point. 

DlefrUmfiow. — Brunei; Brunei; Batman Ih. ; Br. Nth. Borneo; Jesselton. 

A. (M.) it acttlati-s Theobald. 

Thkobald, F. V., 1901 ; Mono. Cullc. 1, p. 171. 

Type locality: Hong Kong. 

Specimens examined : Four females, two males, ten larvae. 

Female. 

Labium (Fig. 166) dark. Palps (Fig, 166): seg. 2 shaggy towards base, with apical 
band; seg. 3 pale on apical one-third, remainder dark with a few scattered pale scales 
dot-sally; seg. 4 pale with narrow dark band at centre; seg. 5 entirely pale; apical pale 
band of palp approximately equal to the subapleal. Antenna with a few pale scales on 
seg. 2, seg. 3 with a pale tuft, and a few scattered pale scales on seg. 4. 

Mesonotum dark, lighter inedianly, clothed with broad flat white scales, these 
broadest in the fossae; a bare lateral strip posterior to each fossa, and a median bare 
area in front of the scutelkim; anterior margin with prominent central tuft of pale 
hair-like scales, and smaller lateral tufts of broader scales. Pn. 1. bare or w'ith a few 
scales anteriorly. Pleura dark; pr. s. absent; ust. s. and 1. st. s. both 2-4; sp. s. 3-5; a 
few pale scales associated with sternopleural and prealar hairs. 

Wing (Fig. 16«): Costa with prehumcral dark spot undivided or incompletely 
divided; apical pale spot extends along fringe to apex of vein 21. Vein 1 with rather 
long sector dark spot; central dark spot with 12 pale interruptions. Vein 2 with 1-2 
dark spots; 2 1 with sub-basal and subapical dark spots; 22 with central and subapical 
dark spots; either or both 2*1 and 2*2 may lack one dark spot. Vein 3 with 2 dark spots 
near base and 1 near apex. Vein 4 pale with a few dark scales or a spot proximal to 
m-cu, and a long dark spot just, before the fork; 4*1 and 4*2 with sub basal and subapical 
dark spots or with either of these missing. Vein 5 with prominent sub-basal dark spot; 
5*1 with dark spot each side of m-cu and another near apex; 5*2 with a dark spot near 
apex. Vein 6 with central, sub-basal and subapical dark spots. Remigium pale. Fringe 
pale from 2*2 to past 3, and apices of other veins; there may be a small dark inter- 
ruption between 1 and 2*1, or between 2 2 and 3. 

Legs; Mid coxae with scales. Femora, tibiae and tarsi 1 with white spots; may 
be 1 or 2 pale spots on tarsi 2 also. A variable amount of pale scaling on inside of 
mid and hind femora; hind femora and tibiae w r ith narrow pale bands at apices. Fore 
tarsi with rather broad apical bands on segs. 1-3, smaller basal bands on Bogs. 2-4; 
seg. 4 may have a minute apical band. Mid tarsi similar to fore. Hind tarsi with broad 
apical bands on segs, 1 and 2, sometimes a small basal band on the latter, segs. 3-5 
pale with dark band on central third, Beg. 5 entirely pale. 

Abdomen: Dorsal surface with a few narrow golden scales laterally towards the 
apex of segs. IV and V, becoming more numerous on segs. VI and VII, seg. VIII thickly 


Text-figures lfl-18, 

Fig. 16. — A. mavulatna Theobald. ( <i ) Wing x 55. (b) Palp and proboscis x 55. <c) 

Harpago x 590. (d) Leaflets of phallosome x 970. <e) Larval head x 120. (/) Shoulder hairs 

x 290. iff) Leaflets from abdominal palmate iv x 970. 

Ftg, 17, — A. leant) ari James. <a) Wing x 55. (b) I^alp and proboscis x 56. (c) Harpago 

x 590. (d) Leaflets of phallosome x 970. (e) Leaflets from abdominal palmate iv x 970. 

Fig. 13.— A. Ludlow, (a) Wing x 55, (b) Palp, and proboscis x 65. (c) 

Harpago x 570. id) Leaflets of phallosome x 910. (e) Hind tarsus x 55. (/) Larval head 

x 120, ( g ) Shoulder hairs x 815. ih) Leaflets from abdominal palmate iv x 670. 
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scaled. Ventral surtace with a few dark scales near the apex of seg. VII and a few 
golden ones laterally on seg. VIII. Cerci with numerous dark and golden scales. 

Male . 

Generally similar to female. Antenna without scales on seg. 2. Venter of abdomen 
with a few golden scales laterally on segs, VII and VIII, the latter with a median patch 
of dark scales towards the posterior margin. Wing may show complete prehumeral 
pale spot on costa. Legs with hasal banding reduced on fore and mid tarsi. 

Terminalia: Phallosome bearing on each side 6-7 leaflets of decreasing size, the 
largest rather broad and strongly curved at the tip, with numerous serrations on distal 
half or entire length of concave side (Fig. 16d) ; smaller leaflets with palmate teeth at 
apex, Harpago (Fig. 16c) with club and strong apical spine, a little longer than club, 
and 1-3 shorter internal setae, about two-thirds length of club; apical spine may be 
double. 


Larva, 

Head (Fig, 16c); 1c. long, rather stout, pigmented, simple with short side hairs; 
oc. about one-half length of ic., simple with rather stout side hairs; pc. about equal to 
oc., simple; sut. long, simple, rarely bifid at tip on one side; t. sut. 3-4 branched. 

Shoulder hairs (Fig, 16/): is. with 20-24 branches; cs. with 19-24 branches; both 
with stout flattened stem and prominent root; os. rising very near root of cs. Pleural 
hairs: ppl. with 2 long simple, 1 long branched, 1 short with 3-5 branches; mpl. with 1 
long simple, 1 long branched, 1 short simple or 2-3 branched, 1 minute simple; mtpl. with 
2 long branched (1 with noticeably sparser branching than the other), 1 short 3-4 
branched, 1 minute simple. ML palm, rudimentary, variable, 2-5 filamentous or 
flattened branches or very narrow lanceolate leaflets. Mesothoracic hair no. 1 with 
strong, pigmented, tapering stem and about 50 branches. 

Abdominal palmate hairs (Fig. 16/): abd. I undeveloped with filamentous branches; 
abd. II developed, with lanceolate or poorly differentiated leaflets; abd. III-VII fully 
developed, very similar to A , karwari. but with tapering, fine-pointed filaments. Hair 
no. 5 on abd. II 5-6 branched. Lateral hair on abd. IV-VI with 3-6 branches. Psp. 5-9 
branched. 

Biology. 

This species was rarely encountered. Small numbers of larvae were found amongst 
grass roots in Hhallow seepages, open to the sun, and in small backwaters of hillside 
streams, and one case was recorded of rather heavy breeding in rainwater in a wooden 
container. The usually low larval densities seemed to be due to the numerous predators 
present. 

Adults were not taken in the field, but McArthur (1946) reports the northern 
Borneo form of this species to be highly zoophilie and a non-vector of malaria; this 
differs considerably from the high vector efficiency shown by the Malayan and N.E.I. 
forms. 

Notes. 

The broad banding of the hind tarsi and conspicuously spotted legs readily identify 
the adult of this species; A. karwari is somewhat similar but has dark legs. The larvae 
of the two species are, however, rather difficult to separate; the most reliable character 
seems to be the lateral hairs of abdominal segments IV-VI, which are 3-6 branched 
in wiavulatus and 7-12 branched in karwari. The fine-pointed filaments of the abdominal 
palmate hairs are a characteristic and easily seen feature of maculatus, but may become 
broken off to resemble karwari . The branching of hair no. 5 on abdominal segment II, 
used to separate the two species in Malaya, cannot be used for the Borneo specimens, 
being usually 6-6 branched in both species. 

In the small series examined, no morphological characters were found which might 
distinguish this form from the Malayan and N.E.I. forms; the considerable difference 
in vector efficiency, however, seems to indicate that some degree of subspeclation has 
occurred. Such characters may be found if more detailed analyses are carried out, 
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on a larger number of specimens, as done by Christophers (1931) on the Indian forms 
of this species. 

Distribution. — Brunei: Brunei (local report); Labuan Is,; Br. Nth, Borneo; Jesgelton, 
Tambunan (McArthur). 


A. (M.) PH1LIPPXNENB1H LudlOW, 

Lutww>W, C. 8., 1902. — J. Atner . Med. Aaa., 39, p. 426, 

Type locality : San Jose, Luzon, Philippine Is. 

Specimens examined ; Forty -five females, four males, numerous larvae. 

Female. 

Labium (Fig. 186) dark. Palps (Fig, 186) rather shaggy, particularly seg. 2; segs. 2 
and 3 narrowly pale at apex; seg, 4 similar but with very narrow band; seg. 5 entirely 
pale; segs. 3 and 4 usually with pale scales along inner surface; apical pale band of 
palp about equal to preapical dark band. Antenna with pale Beales on segs. 2-5, those 
on seg. 3 forming a tuft, 

Mesonotum very dark, clothed in numerous, flat, rounded, pale scales, except for a 
bare strip behind each fossa; anterior margin with central tuft of narrow pale scales, 
and lateral tufts of broader pale and dark scales. Scutellum with pale scales on posterior 
margin. Pn. 1. without scales. Pleura dark; pr. s. absent; ust, s. and 1. st. s. both 1-4; 
sp. s. 1-3; usually a few pale scales in the sternopleural and prealar regions. 

Wing (Fig. 18a) : Costa usually with small prehumeral, pale spot; outer third 
(from middle dark spot on) pale scaled on 50% or more of its length. Vein 1 with long 
sector dark spot, equal in length to that on costa; middle dark spot with two pale inter- 
ruptions. Vein 2 with 1 or 2 dark spots; 2-1 with sub-basal and long subapical dark 
spots; 2-2 with dark spots at centre and towards base and apex. Vein 3 with 2 small 
dark spots near base and 1 subapical. On the last three veins, spotting is rather 
variable, and any but the subapical on 2*1 and those near the base of 3, may be missing. 
Vein 4 dark on distal half, except for a pale area in the region of the crossveins; 4*1 and 
4*2 usually with sub-basal and subapical dark spots but variable. Vein 5 with prominent 
sub-basal dark Bpot; 5*1 with a dark spot near apex and one each side of m-cu; 5*2 with 
subapical dark spot. Vein 6 with 3 dark spots, Remigium pale. Fringe pale between 
veins 2*2 and 3 and at apices of all other veins, with a long pale area towards wing 
base. 

Legs: Mid coxae with a tuft of pale scales, sometimes a few scales on fore coxa. 
Fore femora pale beneath on distal third; other femora and all tibiae and tarsi 1, largely 
pale beneath, with some pale scales at their apices; the latter form noticeable bands 
on the tibiae. Mid and hind femora with a pale patch on the outer surface near the 
apex, particularly conspicuous on the mid leg. Fore tarsi with pale bands at apices 
of segs 1-3; mid tarsi similar but with smaller bands; hind tarsi; seg. 1 with narrow 
pale apical band; sometimes very small; seg, 2 pale on distal 30%-50% (mean 40%); 
segs, 3-5 entirely pale. 

Abdomen: Dorsal surface: usually a few dark scales laterally on segs. III-V; 
segs. VI and VII with pale scales centrally and dark scales laterally towards the apex; 
seg. VIII thickly scaled, mostly pale but with large dark patches laterally towards the 
apex, forming projecting tufts; the dark scales in a similar position on segs. III-VII 
also tend to form tufts. Ventral surface; seg. VII with a few broad dark scales towards 
the centre of the posterior margin; seg. VIII with narrow pale scales laterally and a 
small tuft of dark scales at the posterior lateral angles. Cerci with numerous dark 
scales and a few pale ones at apices. 

Male. 

Generally similar to female. Wing with reduced spotting on branches of veins 2 
and 4. Tarsal banding reduced on fore and mid legs. Abdomen: seg. VIII with pale 
scales on dorsal surface, numerous dark scales on ventral surface towards the posterior 
margin; other segments with lateral tufts reduced or absent, 

Teminalla: Fhallosome with 0-9 leaflets on each side, I or 2 small and spine-like, 
the Others larger, blade-like, serrated on one or both margins (Fig. 18d). Harpago 
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(Pig. 18c) very variable; dub present, usually incompletely fused, with 1 or 2 subsidiary 
clubs or clubbed hairs; apical spine strong, slightly longer than club, occasionally 
doubled; usually 1-2 external spines and 1-3 internal spines, all somewhat shorter than 
the club; also several very small internal setae with large basal sockets. 

Larva. 

Head (Fig. 18/) : ic. long with numerous conspicuous side hairs on the distal two- 
thirds, often concentrated towards the tip to give a tufted appearance; oc. about one-half 
length of ic., more or less dichotomously divided Into numerous fine branches. Riving a 
brush-like appearance; pc. short, divided at base into 2 or 3 (rarely 4) branches; sut, 
2-4 branched; t. sut. 3-5 branched. Shoulder hairs (Fig, 18gr) : is. 17-23 branched; 
cs. 12-18 branched; both with flattened stem and rather prominent, lightly pigmented 
root. Pleural hairs: ppl. with 2 long simple, 1 long sparsely feathered, 1 short 3-4 
branched; mpl. with 1 long sparsely branched, and 1 long, 1 short, and 1 minute, all 
simple; mtpl. with 2 long sparsely feathered, 1 short 2-3 branched, 1 minute simple. 
Mt. palm, developed with clear, pointed, lanceolate leaflets. 

Abdominal palmate hairs (Fig. 18 h): abd. 1 developed, leaflets lanceolate or poorly 
differentiated; abd. II-VII fully developed, with tapering filaments, one-half to one-third 
the length of the blade; pigmentation light and even in abd. 1 and II, darker, concen- 
trated d ist ally in the others. Lateral hairs of abd. IV- VI with 2-3 branches on distal 
half. 

Biology. 

Larvae of this species w^ere found In a variety of situations, often in large numbers, 
usually in clear water with a fair amount of green vegetation and algae, open to the 
sun or lightly shaded. Favoured sites were padi fields, either with growing rice or 
overgrown with sedge, grassy roadside pools and drains, swamp edges, etc. 

The adults could be taken in large numbers during early evening, feeding on man or 
water-buffalo, or resting on tent walls; in the latter case they were apparently attracted 
by light. The numbers caught seemed to indicate that animal blood was preferred to 
that of man. Dissections of 27 guts and 35 (salivary glands were all negative, and there 
was no indication that this species plays any part in malaria transmission. 

Notes. 

The conspicuously pale hind tarsal segments of the adult, and the branched clypeal 
hairs of the larva, distinguish this species from all others known from this area. The 
rather similar A. annularis and A, pallulm have not yet been recorded from Borneo, 
except for one instance of the former from Dutch Borneo; this record is doubtful, 
being apparently based on a larval identification and possibly refers to the rather 
aberrant Borneo form of philippi non sis. However, in the presence of these species, 
A. phiUppincnsis adults may be distinguished by the absence of dark markings on 
vein 5 in the region of the fork, the presence of a pale apical band on hind tarsal 
segment 1, and by the rather scanty abdominal scaling. In the larval stage, identifica- 
tion may be difficult, but the species is reasonably well defined by the unpigmented basal 
tubercles of the shoulder hairs, and the relatively short filaments of the abdominal 
palmate hairs. 

Covell (1928) has made an interesting analysis of variation in this species, and 
shows the existence of “local varieties**, distinguished by the proportion of pale scaling 
on the outer third of the costa, and on the second hind tarsal segment. These ratios 
were highest in specimens from the Philippines (50% and 40% reap.), falling progres- 
sively to a minimum in the western Indian form (about 30% and 15*5% reap.). 
Corresponding ratios in the Borneo specimens examined by me were 40% (range 
30% -53%) for the hind tarsus and 50%. or more for the costa, i.e„ identical with the 
Philippine specimens examined by Covell. 

An examination of published descriptions shows a further distinction between 
eastern and western forms, in the branching of the posterior clypeal hairs of the 
larvae. In the Philippines, this hair is 2-4 branched (Russell and Balsas, 1984), but 
in the Malaya, and India, is 5-11 branched (Sweliengrebel and Rodenwaidt 
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1932, Gater 1934, Christophers 1933)* The N.W. Borneo specimens again coincide with 
the Philippine form. 

In the light of modern theories of speciation, it seems that the “local varieties'* of 
Covell (op. cit.) are best considered as geographic subspecies, arranged in an East- 
West cline of increasing melanism, a feature of many other animal groups, and seen 
also in other Anopheline species (see A. baezi gateri and A . sundaicus). Although 
exact definition of such subspecies may prove difficult, it seems that there are at least 
two distinct forms, one from N.W. Borneo and the Philippines, and one from N.E.L, 
Malaya, and India; these may be separated by the degree of pale scaling in the adult 
and the branching of the posterior clypeal hairs In the larva, the latter character 
being non-overlapping. 

Distribution. — Brunei; Brookcton. Kuala Belait (local report); Labu&n la.; Br. Nth. 
Borneo : Jesaelton. 


A. (M.) swNiMtcvR Roden w aid t. 

KODENWAurr. K, 1920. — Mcded. Volks. A Ted. lnd. f D.t (for. cd.). p. 87. 

Type locality: Sunda la. 

Specimen# examined : Twenty-two females, four males, numerous larvae. 

Female. 

Labium (Fig. 19b) dark. Palps (Fig. 19b) with narrow pale apical bands on 
sege. 2-4, seg. 5 entirely pale; pale apical band of palp about as wide as, or a little 
wider than, the preapical dark band. Antennae with pale scales on sags. 3 and 4. 
Mesonotum grey-brown, darker laterally and in the fossae; anterior margin with 
central tuft of narrow pale scales, lateral tufts of broad scales. Pn. I. without scales. 
Pleura dark without scales; pr, s. 2-4; ust. s. 3-5; 1. st. s. 2-5; sp. s. 5-4S. Fossae 
with a few broad pale scales. 

Wing (Fig. 19a): Costa without pale interruption to prehumeral dark area; sector 
and presector pale spots sometimes small and bridged by dark scales on the costal 
margin, or rarely absent; preapical dark spot longer than pale areas adjoining it, in 
length 42-58% of subcostal plus preapical pale spots. Vein 1 with presector dark spot 
as long as, or slightly shorter than, the corresponding spot on costa; middle dark spot 
divided into two small spots. Vein 2 with two dark spots, and sometimes another just 
before the fork; 2-1 and 2*2 pale at base and apex with one or two dark spots. Vein 3 
with tw r o dark spots near base and one near apex. Vein 4 with long dark spots, one in 
region of the cross veins and one just before the fork; 4*1 and 4*2 pale apically and baBally 
with two dark spots each. Vein 5 with a sub-basal dark spot; 51 dark near apex, and 

at m~cu with a few T dark scales basally, dark areas totalling 42-72% of length of vein; 

6*2 dark near apex. Vein G with central and subapical dark spots. Fringe spots present 
at apices of all veins, those at veins 1 and 21 sometimes confluent, forming one large 
spot. 

Legs: Coxae without scales. Femora, tibiae, and tarsi 1 liberally speckled with 
white patches; raid and hind femora usually with much pale scaling beneath; all tibiae 
and hind femora with pale scales at apices. Fore tarsi with apical pale 'bands on segs. 1-3, 
narrower basal bands on segs. 2-4, Beg. 5 dark; mid tarsi similar to fore, but with 
smaller basal bands; bind tarsi with apical bands on segs. 1-4, seg. 5 dark. 

Abdomen with a few pale scales dorsally and vent rally on seg. VIII. Ceroi with 

mixed pale and dark scales. 

Male. 

Generally similar to female. Antennae without scales. No ventral scaling on 
abdomen but numerous narrow pale scales dorsally on seg. VIII. 

Terminalia; Pfiallosome with 7-11 leaflets each side, the larger ones blade-like or 
fusiform, the shortest spine-like; usually, one of the large ones with a prominent tooth 
near base, and sometimes some fine serrations on one of the others (Fig. 19d), Harpago 
(Fig, 19c) variable; usually with strong apical spine, nearly twice as long as club, and 
a small external spine about one-third length of club; there may be 1-2 other external 
or Internal spines present, and the club may show subdivision. 
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Larva . 

Head (Pig. X9e): ic. simple; oc, simple, about one-half length of ic.; pc. simple, 
rather long, extending past base of anterior clypeals; sut. simple or 2-^3 branched; 
tsut. 3-7 branched. 

Shoulder hairs: is. 9-15 branched; cs, 10-14 branched; both with small root. Pleural 
hairs: ppl. with 2 long simple, 1 long 2-4 branched (rarely simple on one side only), 
1 medium simple or bifid; mpl. with 1 long simple or 2-3 branched, 1 long, 1 short, and 
1 minute, all simple: mtpl. with 2 long feathered, 1 short simple or bifid, 1 minute simple. 
Mesothoracic hair no. 5 with 3 branches, rarely bifid. Mt, palm, undeveloped, with 3-7 
filamentous branches. 

Abdominal palmate hairs (Figs. 19/): abd. T developed, leaflets lanceolate with long, 
elongate tips; abd. II-VI1 fully developed, leaflets with sharply differentiated filaments 
with pointed Ups, narrow bases, nearly as long as blade. Psp, 5-10 branched, usually 6-8. 
Posterior membranous area of anal segment with numerous setae, those at level of saddle 
hair rather coarse, with some pigment. Lateral hairs on abd. IV-VI with 3, or rarely 2, 
branches from near base. 

Biology. 

Larvae were usually found in brackish water, not subject to tidal flushing and 
containing vegetation; particularly favourable were large ponds UBed to cultivate a 
floating weed which was fed to pigs. The salinity of these ponds was probably main- 
tained by urine washed from the adjacent pig pens. All breeding sites did not conform 
to the above description however, and heavy larval densities were recorded on several 
occasions in water containing no vegetation at all; other records included breeding in a 
small tidal creek, and several cases from apparently fresh water. Salinities recorded 
ranged from 40 parts CL per 100,000 in a native well to 800 parts in a blocked tidal 
drain, but the usual figure was in the vicinity of 300-400 parts, i.e., one-fifth to one-sixth 
eea-water. 

Adults were taken biting man during the early evening and, in small numbers, 
throughout the night, and were observed to enter houses in search of human blood. 
Small numbers could be found in defective mosquito nets during morning searches of 
native houses. No specimens were taken using animal bait, however. Dissections of 
28 specimens showed all with negative salivary glands; in 21 of these, the gut also was 
examined and found negative. 

Considering its avidity for human blood, its bad reputation from other areas, and 
its incrimination as a vector at Miri (Stookes 1927), it seems that this species must be 
looked on as a dangerous or potentially dangerous vector wherever It occurs. 

Votes, 

The characteristic speckled legs, normal tarsal banding, and the presence of 2 or 3 
dark spots on wing vein 6, differentiate the adult of this species from others usually 
found in the area. However, the very similar A. ludlowi and A. Utoralis have been 
reported from N.W. Borneo (McArthur, pers. comm.); from these species, sundaicua 
may be distinguished by the absence of a fringe spot between veins 5*2 and 6, the 
presence of only two dark spots on vein 1 under the middle dark spot of the costa, and 
the uniformly dark prehumeral area. 

The larva. In common with other members of the "ludlowisubpictus” group, is 
identified by the small, unpigmented roots of the shoulder hairs* and the sharply 
differentiated filaments of the abdominal palmate hairs. From the other members of 
this group, separation is rather difficult in some cases, particularly from A, subpictus. 
From the descriptions given by King (1932), it appears that aundaicus differs from 
Utoralis in usually having more than three branches to the trans-sutural hair, and more 
than nine branches to the shoulder hairs; it also differs from ludlowi in the basal 
branching of the lateral hairs of abdominal segments IV to VI, Differences from 
vagus Umosus are given under that species. 

As already mentioned, the separation of larvae of sundaicua and aubpictua is rather 
difficult, and various characters have been proposed for use in this regard, Veahuts 
(1938) gives a good summary of characters found by him to give an almost certain 
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separation of the two species in the N.E.I., but whether these hold for the Borneo forme 
U uncertain at present, as subpictua is apparently of rare occurrence in this area and 
no material is available for examination. Several of Venhuis' principal characters are 
given below; these hold for the Borneo aundaicus, and may possibly hold for subpictua 
also: 

1. Setae lying between saddle hair and anus: coarse and pigmented in aundaicus, 
finer and unpigmented in subpictus. 

2. Pleural hairs: all long hairs on pro- and mesothorax simple In most swbpfcf us, 
two or more hairs branched in most aundaicus. 

3. Postspiracular hair: usually 7 branches or more in aundaicus, 6 branches 
or leas in subpictus . 

The Borneo species is here referred to as A. aundaicus but in certain characters it 
shows an intermediate condition between the Netherlands EaBt Indies type form and 
A . Htoralls , the Philippine equivalent of this species. This was recognized by Waleh 
and Soesilo (1929), who used specimens from Balikpapan, Borneo. They found that the 
ratio of dark to light scaling on the outer part of the costa (preapical dark spot/sUbcostal 
+ preapical pale spots), and on vein 5*1, fell between those given by Bodenwaldt (1926) 
for A. aundaicus and A. ludlowi; these ratios have since been shown by King (1932) to 
be similar in ludlowi and Utoralis. The specimens examined by me showed an inter- 
mediate condition and agreed with Waleh and Soesilo's figures for the costal ratio, but 
were higher for the vein 5*1 ratio; this latter is rather hard to determine, however, and 
Is much less definite than the costal ratio. 

In Table 2 are set out the figures for the above ratios, together with certain other 
characters in which the Borneo form shows a similar intermediate condition. 


Tahuc 2. 


Form. | 

% dark/light. 

Costa. j 51. j 

% vein 2/ 
vein 2*2. 

Sector pale 
costal spot. 

Leaflets of 
phnllosome. 

Sundalcus 1 

(Bod. 1926— 
mixed specimens) 

56-3 

±•69 

63-6 ! 

±1*04 ! 

1 

j 


Always present. 
Never bridged 
(Oater 1936). 

Without obvious 
serrations (all 
authors) . 

Sundalcus 

(ibid.— total of all 
broods ) 

54*7 

! 67 9 [ 


| 

: 

Sundalcus 

(King 1932—12 
specimens from 
Singapore) 

57*0 

58*0 

58-0 

1 Occasionally 
bridged 
(King 1932) 


Sundalcus 

<W, and S. 1929— 
Balikpapan) 

47*4 

±1*3 

43*0 

±1*2 



One leaflet with 
a prominent 
tooth. 

Sundalcus 

N.W. Borneo 
specimens 

48-0 

±*9 

! 

! 52-0 

±1*8 

85*0 

Karely absent, 
occasionally 
bridged. 


Litoral is 
(King 1932) 

i 

38 0 

44*0 

88-0 

i 

Absent In 25%, 
occasionally 
bridged. 

With obvious 
serrations. 


N.B . — Statistical analysis shows the difference between KodenwaMt's figures for aundaicus 
and those recorded from N.W. Borneo to be highly significant ( P less than *01). 


The systematic value of the anterior fork cell ratio used by King is rather doubtful. 
His figure for Singapore specimens is much lower than that indicated in descriptions and 
illustrations by Qater (1936). 

The characters In the table above show that the Borneo form of this species differs 
Unite significantly from the type form from the Sunda Is., and is probably worthy of 
sub&peclfic rank. It also shows a connecting link between the type form and A. iitoralis. 
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From the above characters, it would also appear that this last species is better considered 
a subspecies of sundaicus than a separate species, being the Philippine representative 
of a widespread polytypic species. A. Utoralis is further distinguished by the presence 
in many specimens of a fringe spot between veins 5-2 and 6, an accessory sector pale 
spot on the subcosta, and pale scaling anteriorly on the prehumeral dark area of the 
costa. These further manifestations of hypomelanism make the Philippine form more 
distinct morphologically than the other two, but this is in accordance with the situation 



Text -figures 19 and 20. 

Fijf. 19.— A vundaicus Rodenwaldt. (a) Win*? x 55. (ft) Palp and proboscis x 55. (o) 

Harpago x 570. (d) leaflets of phallosome x 910. (e) Larval head x 120. </) Leaflets from 

abdominal palmate Iv x 570. 

pjg. 20.— A. vagn* Umomia King, (a) Wing x 55. (ft) Palp and proboscis x 65. <<?) 
Harpago x 570. (d) Leaflets of phallosome x 610. (e) Larval head x 120, (/) Shoulder haira 
x 205. ( o ) Leaflets from abdominal palmate iv x 570. 
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in other animal groups, where the most outlying geographic subspecies is frequently 
the most distinct (Mayr. 1940, p. 167). It is interesting to note that these forms show 
the same arrangement of progressively paler forms as one moves from the Malayan 
Archipelago to the Philippine Is., as already shown in A. baezi and A. philippmensis . 

It is of course possible that A. Htoralis has become genetically, as well as 
geographically, isolated, and in this regard it is interesting to note that this form has 
been reported from N. Borneo (McArthur, pers. comm.). This may possibly refer to an 
extreme variation of the Borneo form, but it is also possible that litoralis has extended 
its range back from the Philippines into N. Borneo. Should it be found there meeting, 
but not interbreeding with, the form described above, full specific rank will have to be 
accorded il, 

rnsb’ilm# ion, -—Brum?! ; Kuala Btslait, Scria ; Sarawak : Baram K. ; Kalman la. 

A. (M.) v\ors lJMotrus King. 

King. W. V., 1IC12. — -Philipp. ,/. 8vi. t A 7, p. 307. 

Type locality : Baliimtuwak, Luzon, Philippine Ik. 

Hpccimcnti rjfuinut'd; S«v«n femalrw. ten nineteen larvae. 

Female. 

Labium (Fig. 20b) dark. Palps (Fig. 20b): seg. 2 dark, shaggy with narrow apical 
pale band; seg. 3 dark with similar band; seg. 4 dark on basal third, remainder pale; 
seg. 5 pale; apical pale band of palp IP-4 times width of the preapical dark band and 
subapical irnle band, which are approximately equal. Vertical pale spot rather large 
with scales at centre narrow and more closely appressed to the head. Antenna with a 
few pale scales on segs. 2 and 4 and a pale tuft on seg. ft. Mesonotum pale with dark 
median line, clothed in narrow, hair-like, pale scales, these broader In the fossae; 
anterior margin with central and lateral tufts of pale narrow scales, the latter with 
some dark scales laterally, Pn. 1. without scales. Pleura pale with several irregular 
longitudinal dark lines; pr. s. 4-5; ust. s, 3-4; 1. st. s. 4-0; sp, s. 2-3. 

Wing (Fig. 20a): Costa with the usual six pale areas; prehumeral dark area 
undivided; preapical dark spot usually noticeably shorter than the pale areas adjacent 
to it. Vein 1 with small sector dark, spot, one-third or less the length of corresponding 
costal spot, frequently absent ; 1 or 2 small dark spots under mid dark costal spot. 
Vein 2 pale with a few dark scales towards base; 2*1 and 2-2 with 1 or 2 dark spots. 
Vein 3 with dark spot near apex and one each side of basal crossvein. Vein 4 pale to 
just past crossvein r-~m, then dark to the fork; sometimes a few pale scales near nv~cu; 
4*1 with long dark basal or sub-basal spot and a shorter subapical; 4*2 with dark subapical 
spot, sometimes dark basally. Vein 5 with prominent dark spot towards base; 5*1 with 
a dark spot each side of m-cu and one subapically; 5*2 dark near apex. Vein 6 dark 
at: centre and near apex, Remigium pale. Fringe spots present at apices of all veins 
and sometimes between 5*2 and 6. 

Legs: Coxae without scales. Fore femur dark towards base and apex on outer 
surface, remainder mixed pale and dark, but predominantly pale on distal half; other 
femora dark on outer surface with variable admixture of pale scaling, inner surface 
entirely pale except for dark subapical band on hind femur; mid femur with prominent 
pale subapical patch on outer surface. Tibiae pale on inner surface but hind tibia dark 
towards base; fore tibia dark on outer surface, others with more mixed scaling; mid 
tibia with narrow pale apical band; hind tibia similar but band more prominent. Fore 
tarsi with broad bands at the joints formed by apical pale bands on segs. 1-3, and 
basal bands on sags. 2-4; inid and hind tarsi similar but with much narrower bands, 
particularly on hind leg where basal bands on segs. 2 and 3 may be absent; hind tarsi 
may also show small bands at base of seg. 5 and apex of seg. 4. 

Abdomen: Ventral surface with a few narrow golden scales on seg. viii and the 
posterior margin of seg. vii; dorsal surface with golden hairs only. 

Mate. 

Generally similar to female. Antenna with scales on seg. 3 only. Pr. s. 2-3. Wing 
with middle dark spot rather long and subcostal spot shorter, relative to preapical dark 
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spot; presector and sector pale spots may be reduced or absent; sector dark spot on 
vein 1, one-half-one-third length of corresponding costal spot. Abdomen with numerous 
narrow pale scales on dorBum of seg. vili. 

Tertninalia: Phullosome bearing on each side 4-6 blade-like leaflets of decreasing 
size, the largest long and somewhat “ST-shaped, and 2-3 short and spine-like; most of 
the large leaflets with serrations along one edge (Fig. 20d). Harpago (Fig. 20c) with 
club and strong flattened apical spine, about twice length of club; also 1-2 shorter 
external spines, about one-third length of club; internal to apical spine is a sensilla 
resembling a spine-socket, but bearing no spine and apparently representing a vestigial 
internal seta. 

Larva. 

Head (Fig. 20c): ic. long simple; oc. simple, less than one-half ic.; pc. simple, a 
little longer than oc. f placed well back, behind or slightly internal to ic. ; sut. long simple 
or occasionally bifid; t. sut. 4-7 branched. 

Shoulder hairs (Fig. 20/): is. with rather stout flattened stem, 12-17 branches, and 
medium root, widely separated from other hairs; cs. with 7-18 branches and moderately 
developed root. Pleural hairs; ppl. with 3 long simple and 1 medium simple; mpl. with 
2 long, 1 short, and 1 minute, all simple; mtpl. with 1 long feathered, 1 long with sparse 
side branches, 1 short bifid or rarely simple, and 1 minute simple. Mt. palm, not 
developed, with 3-6 filamentous branches. 

Abdominal palmate hairs (Fig. ZOg ) : abd. 1 weakly developed with 3-5 flattened 
branches or lanceolate leaflets; abd. II-VII fully developed with well differentiated 
long tapering filaments, about one-half length of blade; pigment light., even. Lateral 
hairs on abd. IV-VI divided into 2 or 3 branches near base. Psp. 4-6 branched. 

Biology. 

Little can be recorded of the biology of this species as it was only taken on one 
occasion in a limited area near Fapar, Br. Nth. Borneo. There it was found breeding 
in association with A. kochi in small open muddy pools, wheel ruts, buffalo wallows, etc., 
typical situations for this subspecies as recorded from the Philippines. The adults were 
not taken in the field. 

Notes. 

The adult of this subspecies may be identified as a member of the "subpictus-vagus” 
group by the form of the banding on palps and tarsi and absence of speckling on the 
legs. From other members of the group it is distinguished by the very broad apical pale 
band of the palps, the uniformly dark proboscis, and the short preapical dark spot of 
the costa and sector dark spot of vein 1. 

The larva rather closely resembles the other members of the group Pscudomy* 
zomyia. From the type form of A. vagus, it differs in the position of the posterior 
clypeal hairs; from the other species, in the short outer clypeals, the very weakly 
developed palmate hair on abdominal segment 1, and the unequally branched long hairs 
of the metathoraclc pleural group. This last character, a very distinctive one in Borneo 
specimens at least, is not mentioned in the literature on this subspecies, but is described 
by Gater (1934) for the type form. Specimens of sundaicus and subpictus may Show 
some Inequality in the branching of these hairs, but to a far less degree than that 
described above. 

This appears to be the first record of this subspecies outside the Philippine Is., but 
its close similarity of A. subpictus wc layensis may have obscured its occurrence in 
other areas. All the specimens examined showed close agreement with the descriptions 
by King (1932) and Bussell and Balsas (1934 and 1936) except In the shape of the 
leaflets of the pballosome. These are described and figured as long and straight In the 
Philippine form, but Borneo specimens show them as slightly longer and with a distinct 
< *S”-shaped curvature, somewhat resembling those of A. iudlowi. The vestigial internal 
setae of the harpago are not described by the above authors but are figured by Bussell 
and Balsas (1936). Apart from this slight difference, there appears to be no doubt as 
to the identity of the Borneo form with this subspecies. 

ZHstrlbutiow.— Labuan Is. ; Br. Nth. Borneo : Papar, 
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General Biology. 

(1) LARVAL BREEDING PLACES, 

The usual types of breeding place are roughly classified below, with the Anopheline 
species typical of such situations in N/W. Borneo. 

(1) Casual pools, buffalo wallows, etc.; light to medium shade or none; with or 
without vegetation; A. ftarftiro«fri*, hyrcanus nigerrimus , hyrcanus near 
sinensis, fcocfti, fcssolufws, leucosphyrus (both subspp.), philippinensu r, vagus 
Umosus . 

(li) Seepages: 

(a) Open to Bun or lightly shaded; kochi , leHeospftj/rus (both subspp.), 
maculatus , karwari, philippinensis, barbirostris , 

(ft) Deeply shaded; leucosphyrus balabacensis , aitkenii. 

(tii) Swamps, without forest cover, but with tall grass, sedge, etc.; ftarftiroatria, 
hyrcanus (both subspp.), separatus, sp. A near urn hr os us, kochi , phihp pin crisis 
(last two at edges only). 

(iv) Jungle and jungle fringe swamp pools; hrevipalpis, albotacniatus , umftro#us, 
sp. A near umbrosus. 

(v) Padi fields; barbirostris . hyrcanus nig cr rim vs, kochi , philippinensis. 

(vi) Tins and other artificial containers (rare); maculatus , kochi, 

(vii) Brackish water pools, usually with vegetation: 

(a) Open to sun or lightly shaded; sundaicus. 

(ft) Medium to heavy shade; baezi gateri. 

(2) ADtTl.T HABITS. 

(i) Periods of Flight, 

Numerous observations showed that the bulk of the Anopheline population feeds 
during the first two hours of darkness, with maximum intensity during the first hour; 
for the remainder of the night, feeding is isolated and sporadic. However, information 
from other sources, notably unpublished data of McArthur, indicates that where 
A. leucosphyrus occurs in relatively large numbers, a peak of flight activity occurs 
during the first hour of the morning. Local information seemed to indicate that a 
similar midnight peak may occur in A. sundaicus. 

During the day, under jungle cover, females of A. umbrosus, and spp. A and B near 
umbrosus , were frequently taken biting, together with an occasional specimen of 
A. barbirostris and A. separatns. 

The following species were seen to enter houses in search of blood: A. leucosphyrus 
balabacensis , sundaicus, jihilippin crisis, hyrcanus nigerrimus . None of these, however, 
showed any strong inclination to remain after dawn, and morning searches of native 
houses yielded only an occasional specimen of A. sundaicus trapped in a defective 
mosquito net. 


(H) Blood Preferences . 

An attempt was made to determine the anthropophilic Indices of the species present 
on L&buftn Is. using the numbers caught with animal and human baits. It was soon 
realised that such an attempt is futile, but mathematical analysis show T s that it is 
possible to arrange the species in a series of increasing or decreasing preference for 
human blood. An elementary analysis of this problem is given below. 

Let x and y be the anthropophilic indices of two species, the term being used in its 
usual sense as the proportion of the population of that species which will normally 
obtain human blood. It must be remembered that this figure will only be constant for a 
given locality, depending to some extent on the relative opportunity of finding human or 
animal blood In that area. Also, let A and B be the amilable populations of the two 
species during the period when the catches are made with human bait, i.e„ the number 
of mosquitoes searching for a blood feed in the area of attraction of the bait. Then 
during another period when catches are made with animal bait, the available populations 
may be represented by FtA and F#B» the factor F allowing for differences in the avail- 
able populations during the two periods, caused by differences in actual population 
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density or physical factors which alter the range (or power) of attraction of the bait 
(amount of bait, wind, etc.)* If the relative composition of the total population remains 
constant during the period of both catches, and if there is no interaction between the 
various factors combined under the “F" factor, then F a and F 2 will be equal. 

The numbers taken in the two series of catches will then be as in Table 3. 


Species. ! Human bait. 

1 xA 

2 yB 


Table 3. 

Animal bait. 

FA(l-x) 

FB(l-y) 


Ratio of human tt> animal bait 
catches. (K) 


x/FU-x) (K*) 
y/FU-y) (Kj.) 


It cun be seen from Table 3 that, since two variables are involved, the actual indices 
x and y cannot be derived from the catching records alone, except where they equal 
0 or 1, or where the F factor equals 1. The ratio can be derived, but cannot be 
used for direct comparison of the two species, as the ratio of their K values is not 
directly proportional to the ratio of the indices. However, it can be seen that if y is 
greater than x, K2 is greater than Kl, and so the species can be ranked according to 
their K values in u series of increasing or decreasing indices. 

In Table 4 are given the figures for human and animal bait catches made over a 
period of several weeks on Labuan Is. Catches were all made during the same period 
of the evening, under roughly similar atmospheric conditions, and the F factors for the 
various species may be considered approximately equal. The species are arranged In 
order of increasing K values. 


Table? 4. 


Species. 


kochi 

philipirintwHi.'i i 

barbirostris 

tt’Hsellat un 

fteparatu.fi , . 
hyruanus niyerrimu # 
leucosphyrun balabacvn$is 


Human bait. 

Animal bait. 

K. 

1 

V " 

024 

33 

91 

•363 

U 

20 

*550 

3 

1 * 

, 3 “000 

6 

! i 

0*000 

93 

H 

6*043 

“ 


Infinite 


From Table 4 it can be seen that A. leucosphyrutt balabacenHis is the moat avid 
seeker of human blood, with an infinite K value, and thus an anthropophilic index of 1 
(100%), followed by the other species in the order shown. This order agrees well with 
that recorded from the interior of British North Borneo by McArthur (pers. comm.), but 
the accuracy is limited by the small numbers treated in some of the species. 

The above shows that some information can be obtained from catching records as 
the blood preferences of the species concerned, but unless a figure can be fixed for the 
F factor, any results so obtained are quantitatively meaningless, and bear no relation to 
the index obtained by precipitin tests on mosquitoes from natural resting places. It 
should be noted, however, that the latter method is entirely dependent on accurate 
sampling of the mosquito population, and if reasonable control of the F factor could be 
obtained the catching method would be much simpler to use. By careful control of the 
various variables, it should be possible to reduce the value of F to a figure close to unity 
and so eliminate its influence. For instance, all catches could be made simultaneously, 
using a ratio of human to animal bait considered equivalent to that normally encountered 
by the mosquito population. Such a method would of course have to take into account 
all types of animal bait found favourable by the species concerned and in areas with a 
complex fauna of vertebrates, this may prove impossible. 
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THE EMBRYOGENV OF PHEH08PHAERA HOOKERIANA 

By Chaklkb G. Ei.uott, B.Sc., University of Tasmania. 

( Communicated by Professor < 8 \ W. Carey.) 

(Twenty-one Text -fig urea.) 
ritead 30th June, 1848.] 

I ntuod potion. 

The genus Pherosphaera, established by Archer in 1850, consists of two species of 
conifers whose true relation to other forms is not yet known with uny certainty and has 
been the subject of considerable speculation. Stiles (1912) considered that because of 
the morphologically erect ovules and simple strobilus and absence of an epimatium, the 
genus was closely related to Phyllocladus . which also has a simple strobilus, but in which 
the epimatium is symmetrical like an aril. It was not until the work of Lawson, 
however, that we had any knowledge of the life history. Lawson (1923) found that the 
three-winged pollen grains have two nuclei only, the tube and generative nuclei. Three 
megaspores are formed and free nuclear divisions occur in all of them, the middle one 
even enlarging considerably; the innermost survives. A tapetum is present. The 
megaspore membrane is very thin. Archegonia number three or four; their necks open 
laterally on the prothallus some distance from the apex. There are four neck cells. There 
is a shallow depression over each arehegonium. A jacket layer is present. The fate of the 
ventral canal nucleus was not determined. The male cells were not observed, but 
Lawson assumed they were unequal. Lawson did not observe fertilization, nor did he 
describe the development of the* embryo in detail. He concluded that “in the 
garnet ophyte structures and embryo of Pheroxphaera there are no structures which 
justify our classifying this genus among the Podocarpineae", to which group it had 
always been considered to belong. Saxton (1930), however, claimed the root nodules 
to be of the podocarpean type. Doyle and Looby (1939) considered that if Pficrosphaera 
is a podocarp at all, it “would appear to be a very aberrant one”. They pointed out the 
incompleteness of our knowledge, but suggested that PhvroHphaera might provisionally 
be regarded as “an advanced derivative of the Phyiloeladux line”. Doyle (1946) subse- 
quently favoured the view that It is related to Microeachrys. 

The present investigation leads to the conclusion that Pheroxphaera has true 
podocarp affinities, especially with Davrydium. Lawson investigated both species, but 
did not distinguish between them In his account. My study of the embryo has been 
confined to the Tasmanian species, P. hookeruina Archer, which was collected on Mt 
Mawson in the Mt, Field National Park. Material was fixed in formalin-acetic-alcohol, 
and dissection and sectioning methods were used. 

In some of the material collected on 22nd March, 1947, the number of ovules per 
cone was counted. In 62 cones the numbers ranged from two to five, the average being 
3*4. It was found that the upper two bracts were frequently sterile (Text-fig. 17, 
ster. hr .), while ovules were borne in the lower bracts (hr.), Many of these were 
abortive (abort. ou.L In 22 of the 62 cones all ovules were abortive; in 28 of them there 
was one fertile ovule (as Text-fig. 17) ; 10 had two, while only two cones had three fertile 
ovules. This means that 75 % of the ovules were abortive. Of these, 87% had failed to 
develop beyond a very early stage, while the remaining ovules, which looked normal or 
nearly normal in size, had withered prothalli. Of the 26% with well-developed prothalli, 
embryos were extracted from 62% (33 ovules), of which only one had two embryo 
systems. These figures represent an abnormally low fertility, despite the faet that there 
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were plenty of both male and female plants about. The winter of 1946 was unusually 
severe and the season following at least three weeks late. In the same season the 
fertility of Athrotaxis was also poor. 


Embkyogeny. 

The proembryo of Pheroaphaera hookeriana consists of a tier of six to ten prosus- 
pensor cells and a number of embryo initials which are arranged more or less in two 
tiers. The lowest tier contains one or two of the units (embryo initials) and the others 
ure in the tier above, next below the prosuspensors. In Text-fig, 3, where there are five 
units, the lowest tier has only one unit, while In Text-fig. 2. with the unusually large 
number of nine units, there are two in the lowest tier. Most proembryos have from four 
to six embryo units. This organization would arise in a proembryo with 16 free nuclei. 
One embryo system with 13-15 units was found (it was impossible to count the exact 
number). This presumably arose from a proembryo in which a further division to give 
32 free nuclei had taken place. 

The structure of the embryo units deserves attention. Some of the units are single 
binucleate cells, as are three of those in Text-fig. 2. Generally, however, each unit 
comprises two uninucleate cells. In Text-fig. 2 the large terminal embryo sIiowb a wall 
running obliquely, but no sign of a wall can be seen in the plane of focus of the two 
nuclei, which do not appear to be separated even by a cleavage plane, nor is there any 
sign of persistent spindle fibres. This suggests that a wall is being laid down on a 
furrow which has not yet reached the centre of the cell. Looby and Doyle (1944) find 
that the first walls formed in the proembryo of Podovarpu # anrtinuH are laid down on 
cleavage planes, as are those terminating the binucleate state of embryo initials. In 
Pherosphuera it will be shown that walls must form by this method in slightly later 
stages, so that it seems certain that the walls between the two cells of two-celled units 
are laid down in furrows In binucleate cells. There is no definite orientation tor the 
wall between the two cells of a unit. In Text-fig. 3 it is transverse to the axis of the 
suspensors In two units (only one of which is seen), parallel to that axis in two of 
them, and oblique in the terminal unit. Generally the shape and position of the two 
cells of a unit make it obvious they are sister cells. The division to form the two- 
celled unit takes place early, for in the smallest embryo system obtained (Text-tig. 6 — 
its embryo units are illustrated on a larger scale in Text-fig. 1) all the units are two- 
celled; the second cell of the terminal unit is behind the one drawn. The embryo 
system from which Text-fig. 2 was taken has quite long suspensors; the development of 
cell walls in some units was evidently delayed. 

It is possible that the binucleate cells occasionally seen do. not always develop into 
two-celled units as suggested above. One embryo unit was found with four nuclei arranged 
more or less tetrahedrally, with the rudiment of a wall between two of them. 

During the early development of the embryo wall formation must also take place 
on cleavage planes after the nuclei have returned to the resting condition. Text-fig. 4 
shows a condition frequently found. Two embryos are visible, one ^ith two cells, the 
other with three. In the right hand embryo, the two cells of the embryo unit can be 
recognized. One is uninucleate; the other binucleate, the latter condition having arisen 
by division of the nucleus without wall formation. There is no suggestion of spindle 
fibres between the two nuclei. The more advanced left hand embryo has one binucleate 
cell, and two uninucleate, this having come about by development of a wall on a 
cleavage plane between the two nuclei of a binucleate cell. In Text-fig. 6 both binucleate 
and uninucleate cells are seen. In the terminal embryo the cells a and b ure evidently 
sister cells. The cell a is binucleate; the nuclei are in a resting state, and a wall was 
presumably about to develop between them. The mother cell of a and b would similarly 
have been a sister of cell c, which Is still uninucleate. The cells a r b and v are derived 
from one cell of a two-eelled unit. 

The presence of binucleate cells in young developing embyos as distinct from 
binucleate embryo initials has not been recorded hitherto so far as I am aware. 
Binucleate cells are shown in Text-fig, 9, which 1ms embryonal tubes beginning to 
ix ■ 
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elongate. Probably they do not occur in embryos older than this. In Text-flg. 10, whei'e 
there are no embryonal tubes, one cell has a spindle with a wall developing on It. 

As is usual, the prosuspensors elongate considerably before any further develop- 
ment takes place in the embryo initials (Text-fig. 7), During their elongation, prosua- 
pensor cells are often left behind. Such a cell is indicated by f.p. in Text-flg. 7. In 
Text-fig. 10 is another in which the nucleus has divided several times, and walls are 
probably about to be laid down. At pe, in Text-flg. 10 this formation of cellular tissue 
has taken place. Similar conditions are illustrated in Text-figs. 9 and 13. Text-fig. 8 



Text-figs. 1-15. Pheroaphaera Aoc/ccWonc. Camera ludda drawings. 

Figs, 1-13 from dissected embryo systems. Fig, 14 from a notion. Figs. 1-5: 92 March. 
1047. x 275. Figs. 6-10: 22 March, 1047. x 121. Figs. U-l*: 22 Mara b, %U1> X W. 
Fig. 13: 22 March, 1S47. x 73. Fig. 14; 21 May, 1247. X 188, Fig. 1* : If Jun*. '%Ht. X 
area, %v. t wan of the archegonium ; b.p., basal plug of the archeg onhmi ; o„ cotyledon ; *«*., 
subsidiary embryos; c.t., embryonal tubes; f.p., free proeuspensor oella ; ’ 

prosuspensor cells; pa,, prosuspensor; n, rosette cells; at. stem apex 
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depicts a more extensive development of cellular tissue; this figure represents the end 
of a single prosuspensor cell from a system with embryos similar to but larger than 
Text -fig. IS, 

In young embryos, cells are frequently seen in the position of apical cells — e,g., 
Text-fig. 5 (f>), Text-figs. 9 and 10. Some resemble the condition illustrated by Buchholz 
(1933a) for Daerydium, where it is claimed that growth by the divisions of the apical 
cell occurs. However, I could find no evidence to enable me to state definitely whether 
or not apical cell growth takes place in PherospHaera. 

Text-figs. & and 13 show early stages in the development of emryonal tubes («.!.), 
which are produced by every embryo, their growth pushing tile embryos apart. Since 
there is an embryo in the terminal position which will become the definitive embryo, the 
embryogeny is of the type which Buchholz (1933a) calls Determinate Cleavage Poly- 
embryony (Text -fig, 14). Where there are two embryo units in the lowest tier, the 
condition is perhaps somewhat indeterminate (Text-fig. 13). Embryo systems similar 
to Text-fig. 13 wore dissected in which there were two quite large embryos on secondary 
auspensors of equal length. There \n no primary suspensor. The prosuspensor plays 
no part in the separation of embryos. Although the free prosuspensor cells form 
“einbiyoB", the remaining cells do not. separate to carry the embryo units apart. The 
embryos are separated solely by the growth of the secondary suspensor. 

What is properly called a rosette tier is absent in PKeronphaera, as in most conifers 
where a prosuspensor is present. Nevertheless cells are delimited above the prosus- 
pensors, and these may divide to form groups of cells. Similar “rosette 0 embryos are 
known in many other eases, but their origin is uncertain. It has been suggested 
(Buchholz, 1940) that they may arise (1) by division of a prosuspensor cell at the 

upper end, or (2) from the relict nuclei or from the open cell tier. 

In Ph e roup hurra all the “rosettes" (r.) are above the basal plug (h.p.) of the 
archegonium, as in Text-figs. 11-13, and hence in this case the first alternative is 
ruled out. Although these figures are drawn from embryo systems dissected and 
mounted so that the parts may be separated somewhat, in most cases the prosus* 
pensors, basal plug and roBctte cells doubtless remain in their true relative positions. 
There was no suggestion that cells are ever cut off from the upper end of the 

prosuspensors. Text-fig. 11 represents some of a group of ten cells which are probably 

“rosette" cells. In Text-fig. 12 one of the “rosette" embryos Is binucleate; the other 
has six cells. Text-fig. 13 shown similar embryos with two and four cells respectively. 
Embryos with up to eight ceils were observed. The fate of these “rosette" embryos in 
later stages was not determined. 

The beginning of internal differentiation is seen in Text-fig. 14, which also illustrates 
the determinate nature of the cleavage. The terminal embryo has a large secondary 
suspensor and the three smaller embryos higher up each have embryonal tubes. Text-fig, 
16 shows an embryo system with two small embryos (emb.). The terminal embryos 
have developing cotyledons (<?.) between which can be seen the large stem apex (*f. a.). 
The large size of the stem apex in the early stages is conspicuous. There are two 
cotyledons. They develop as outgrowths of the embryo, the tip of which remains round 
and becomes the definitive stem apex. The tip of the embryo does not flatten out and 
become invaginated as the cotyledons develop. 

Lawson considered that the callose plug at the base of the archegonium, such as 
Coker (1902) described, was absent in Pherosphaera, Such a plug certainly was thin, 
and difficult to find in sections, but it could be dissected out, and is shown in Text-figs. 
11, 12 and 13, 

Dt souse ion. 

THK POOOCAKPKAN AFFINITIES OF FJfTEBOSPHAEBA. 

Binucleate embryo initials are regarded as characteristic of the Fodocarpaceae. 
It has been shown by Tahara (1941) for Podocarpus nagi , by Looby and Doyle (1944) 
tor F. mdinntf and by the same authors (1939) for Saxegothea, that the binucleate 
condition arises by division of the nucleus in an original cell of the proembryo without 
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subsequent formation of a wall, and this is sure to be true for the whole family. In 
pherosphaera binucleate cells occur, but more commonly the embryo units In the 
proembryo are two-celled. Unfortunately the material collected did not allow of a 
study of the development of the proembryo, but evidence suggests that the two-celled 
units arise from the binucleate cells by formation of walls on cleavage planes after the 
nuclei have returned to the resting ’ state. Looby and Doyle (1944) show that In 
Podocarpus andinus the binucleate units give rise to four uninucleate cells by formation 
of walls on cleavage planes after the next division of the two nuclei, and they suggest 
that this process may be as characteristic of podocarps as the binucleate cells them- 
selves. In Pherosphaera’ this process may possibly operate occasionally, but the presence 
of such four-celled units has not been confirmed. The usual two-celled unit In 
Pherosphaera is derived from the normal podocarp condition through the precocious 
development of a wall generally delayed until after the next nuclear division. This 
would be true both in ontogeny and phylogeny. Thus the nature of the embryo initials, 
binucleate and bicellular, indicates podoearpean affinities for Pherosphaera . 

It is regrettable that Looby and Doyle have referred to the four cells formed from 
binucleate cells in podocarps as a tetrad . The use of this term ought to be confined 
to the four cells formed by meloais from a spore mother cell. The terminology used 
in this paper is: binucleate cell; two-celled unit; four-celled unit. Embryo initials 
in podocarps are binucleate cells and (Pherosphaera) two-celled units. The two cells 
formed by the first division of any uninucleate embryo initial could also be designated 
a two-celled unit. 

Wilde (1944) has made use of the concept of the primary fertile branch, a shoot 
which bears fertile units (male cones, or female shoots reduced to single ovules) in the 
axils of its bracts . She concludes (pp. 9, 34) that the primitive fertile branch had a 
proximal vegetative portion bearing leaves and a distal fertile portion with bracts. She 
shows that in the genus Podocarpus there are two lines of evolution. One involves 
reduction in the fertile branch system, large leaves being retained. In the other, the 
richly branched habit associated with numerous fertile branches is retained, and the 
leaves are reduced, being thick, keeled, imbricating and apprefised to the stem. The 
latter group includes the sections Dacryearpus and Micro car pus. Da cry din m and 
Pherosphaera both resemble the latter group, having richly branched habits and the 
characteristic leaf form at maturity. Their fertile branches consist of a basal vegetative 
portion, and a differentiated terminal fertile region in which there are generally, in 
the female, a number of fertile bracts (according to the species), while in the male 
this is represented (as in Dacryearpus) by a single unit (cone). 

Buchholz (1933a) studied the embryogeny of Dacrydium cupressinum . and described 
it as the type of Determinate Cleavage Polyembryony. Pherosphaera resembles 
Dacrydium in the arrangement of embryo units and occurrence of determinate cleavage. 
Buchholz’s Fig. 9 (1933a) shows the terminal embryo with a long secondary suspensor 
while the other embryos have small embryonal tubes only. In Pherosphaera embryonal 
tubes are produced by all the embryos about the same time (see Figs. 9, 13 of this 
paper). In Dacrydium free prosuspensors forming embryos do not occur, and Buchholz 
did not observe “rosette" embryos, 

The evidence of embryology does not support the view that Phyllocladus is related 
to Pherosphaera . In Phyllocladus the embryo units are more numerous and differently 
arranged, and simple polyembryony occurs (Buchholz, 1941). Moreover, the fertile 
branches have no vegetative portion, and the leaves are fiat scales, reduced in association 
with the development of cladodes, and have not the keeled imbricating form as in 
Dacrydium and Pherosphaera. 

The absence of an eplmatium in Pherosphaera may be regarded as the culmination 
of an evolutionary sequence towards erectness of ovule and reduction of eplmatium 
which is illustrated by species of Dacrydium. D. bidwillil (Text-fig. 18) has a fertile 
branch with two or three bracts (6r.) subtending ovules, which are Inverted at 
maturity, and completely enclosed by the eplmatium, as in Podocarpus, In D. cupre»- 
sirnrn (Text-fig, 19), and in D, intermedium and D. colensoi, the ovule is inverted when 
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young, but grows into an erect, position, and the epimatium is merely a thin sheath 
round the base of one side of the ovule (Sinnott, 1913). The terminal portion of the 
fertile branch constitutes a rather definite receptacle bearing a number of sterile bracts 
(ster, hr,) and a single fertile bract (hr.). /). franklinii (Text-fig. 16) is more primitive 
in having numerous fertile bracts which are separated by considerable internodes. 
The axis and bracts are somewhat fleshy. It is advanced in that the ovules are erect 
and only partly enclosed by the epimatium. The fertile branch is strongly flexed at the 
base of the fertile portion, so that the micropylea still point downwards. Finally in 
Phero&phaera (Fig. 17) the vegetative part of the fertile branch is curved, making the 
cone pendulous, and the ovules are morphologically erect. As in D. franklinii, all the 
bracts are potentially fertile, though in the material I have examined the two upper- 
most bracts are frequently sterile. The axis of the cone is considerably shortened so 
that the bracts are crowded. There is no epimatium. As in ' Dacrydium, the nucellus is 
free from the integument. 



Text-figures H>-20. 

Fig. 3 6. Deorydium franklinii Young female cone, x 7-7, Fig. 17, Phcroaphaera hookerian a. 
Female cone, x 10-3. 22 March, 1947. Fig. 18. Dacrydium bidwillil Young cone, x 7*7. 
Fig. 19. Dacrydium cupreatrinum . Nearly mature cone, x 5*1. abort. ov. r abortive ovules; br., 
fertile bracts; ep,, epimatium; feri. »«., fertile ovule; in t. or.. Integument of ovule; ater. br. t 
sterile bracts ; vog., basal vegetative portion of fertile branch. 

Fig. 20. — Diagram illustrating suggested relation between binucleate cells and primary 
su sponsors. A-B-C represents the development in ISciadopitya and the Cupresslneae, where 
uninucleate embryo initials (A) give rise to 2-celled units (B), one cell of which elongates 
as a primary suspensor (C/»). A-D-K represents the normal development in podocarpe, where 
uninucleate cells (A) give rise to binucleate celts (D), which in turn give rise to 4-celled 
units (E). The arrow D-B points to the homology between binucleate cells and 2-celled units, 
and also illustrates the mode of formation of 2-celled units from binucleate cells in Phoroaphaera . 

Unfortunately it is not possible at present to institute detailed comparisons between 
the gametophytlc structures of Dacrydium and Pherosphaera, Our knowledge of the 
morphology of Dacrydium is due chiefly to the work of Young (1907). who described 
the male gametophyte, of Stiles (1911), who described the mature female gametophyte 
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and the male gametes, which are unequal, and of SLnnott (1913), who gave an outline 
of the development of the gametophytes and embryo. Buchholz (1933d) has described 
the embryo. It would appear that Pherosphacra differs chiefly in the absence of male 
prothalltal cells; in the position of the archegonia, and the fact that they are not 
deeply buried by the growth of prothallial tissue; In the thickness of the megaspore 
membrane, and in the presence of two-celled embryo units. It is difficult to estimate 
the significance of these features. The accounts of development in both genera are 
lacking in many details — such as the formation of gametes, and fertili zation — which 
would be invaluable for comparison. A detailed study of the development of Dacrydium 
is urgently needed, and more details of Pherosphacra are required. In view of the 
considerable differences in cone structure manifest in the different species of Dacrydium, 
investigation of several species might be desirable. Nevertheless, while Lawson 
considered that the gametophytic structures of Pherosphacra do not justify our classi- 
fying it with the Podocarpineae, there are no such structures which cannot be regarded 
as derived from those of more typical podocarps- 

THE TAXONOMIC HTATP8 OK IMJ KUOHPUAKUA. 

Pilger (1926) divided the Podocarpaceae into three subfamilies: Pherosphaeroideae, 
containing only Pherosp?taera; Podocarpoideae, including Microcachrys, Maffcgothea, 
Dacrydium, Acmopylc and Podocarpus; and Fhyllocladoidoae, with Phyllocladus. More 
recently Buchholz (1933/>) has proposed a family Pherosphaeraceae, containing the one 
genus PheroHphaera. 

Although Pherosphacra has some characters which are very different from those 
of other podocarps, a case has been made out for regarding it as developed from 
Dacrydium- like forms. If our classification is to reflect phylogenetic relationships, 
Pherosphacra should be placed in the same group as Dacrydium, and not in a group 
of equal independent status. 

The greatest similarity between Dacrydium and Phcrosphaera lies in the nature of 
cone and fertile branch. The organisation of the fertile branch in these two genera is 
essentially Bimilar to that originally described by Wilde (1944) for Dacrycarpus and 
Microcarpus. The same type of organization can be shown to occur in Microcachrys, 
which has a fertile branch with a proximal portion which is vegetative, having small 
keeled imbricating leaves arranged in four ranks, and a distal fertile portion in which 
the bracts are spirally arranged and form a definite cone. The bracts become very fleshy. 
Acmopyle would also appear to have a fertile branch in which the basal part is 
vegetative and bears small leaves. 

Thus the nature of the primary fertile branch seems to provide the basis for a 
natural scheme of classification, and I therefore suggest that one subfamily of the 
Podocarpaceae should include Dacrydium , Pherosphacra, Microcachrys , Acmopylc, and 
possibly the genus proposed by Wilde, comprising the present Dacrycarpus and 
Microcarpus sections of Podocarpus together with Podocarpus vitiensis and P . minor. 
The subfamily could be called the Dacrydioidcac. It Would be characterized by the 
richly branched habit associated with retention of the complete fertile branch system; 
and by the fertile branches having a well -developed basal vegetative portion in which 
the leaves are typically keeled and Imbricating. 

The validity of this proposed grouping is a matter which should be investigated 
further. In particular, the position of the Podoearims spp. should be examined. The 
receptacle of Dacrycarpus is composed of the fleshy bases of the bracts «Mbbs t 1912)., 
and the lamina of the fertile bract is fused to the epimatium of the ovule. Thus the 
receptacle is not entirely homologous with that of Eupodocarpus. and it is conceivable 
that it evolved independently. 

This proposed group of genera with fertile branches in which the basal vegetative 
part is well developed Is to be contrasted with other podocarps in which the tortile 
branch 1 b reduced, or In which the basal vegetative portion is not well developed. given 
if the species at present placed in Podocarpus be not Included, Dacrydium, Phmmpkuera 
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ami Microcuchryu at least constitute a natural group, which, if diverse in some respects, 
Is closely united on the basis of cone and fertile branch morphology. 

BiNIKILKATE CELLS AND PKIMABY BUSPKNSOIiH. 

The most distinctive feature of the embryogeny of Pherosphaera is the usual occur- 
rence of two-celled embryo initials instead of the binucieate cells which are general for 
the Podocarpaceae. The genus will therefore be important in any discussion on the 
significance of these binucieate cells. When the two cells in Pherosphaera are super- 
posed, they recall the corresponding stages In conifers such as Chamaecyparts and Biota 
(Buchholz, 1932a), and ticiadopity# (Buchholz, 1931), in which the upper cell of a two- 
celled unit elongates as a primary suspensor. In the case of Sciadopitys, Buchholz states 
(p, 260) that “the small embryos are variously oriented and begin to elongate in all 
directions’ 1 , corresponding to the haphazard direction of thd wall in the two-celled unit 
of Pherosphaera as noted above. It may be then that the absence of a primary suspensor 
in Podocarpaceae is correlated with the occurrence of binucieate cells dividing into 
four-celled units, the two courses being mutually exclusive (Text-fig. 20). The condition 
seen In Pherosphaera is probably not primitive for the family, but derived, as are its 
other peculiarities, e.g M absence of male cells and of eplmatium, reduced megaspore 
memberane (Lawson, 1923). 

Buchholz (1931) regards the embryogeny of ticiadopitys us a type from which those 
of the Cupressineae and Taxodineue may have been derived, and he points out also the 
resemblance, “at least in general organization”, to Podocarpus spicatus , a member of 
the Stachycarpus group. The proembryo of ticiadopitys was described briefly by Lawson 
(1910). Wall formation takes place with sixteen free nuclei. Below the prosuspensor 
tier is a single tier of cells which “divide repeatedly, forming three or four rows which 
taper to a point” (p. 416). The cells of these tiers are the embryo initials. In Podocarpus 
andinus (Looby and Doyle, 1944), on the other hand, a similar final arrangement arises 
by a different process. There are thirty-two free nuclei, at the base of the archegonium, 
and walls develop oi\ cleavage planes giving rise directly to the cells which become 
embryo initials. If the presence of binucieate cells in developing embryos as in 
Pherosphaera is demonstrated in more typical species, it would indicate a tendency 
in podocarps to delay wall formation unrelated to primary suspensor formation. In 
Podocarpus dacrydioides and P, totara , Buchholz (1941) figures spindle fibres between 
the two nuclei of the binucieate cell. Thus it would appear that in the more advanced 
podocarps wall formation on cleavage planes, probably related to the delay in their 
formation, is being eliminated. I suggest that the two different ways in which a 
comparable final proembryo is achieved in Stachycarpus and sdadopitys result from 
this variation in the time at which walls are laid down. The two-celled embryo initials 
being a derived state in Pherosphaera , we can postulate that the presence of two-celled 
units in Bviadopitys and elsewhere is similarly an advanced condition. 
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Text-fig, 21 .—Suggested relationships between different types of embryology In the Podo- 
earpaceae and Taxodi&oeae. The genera above the broken line possess two-ceiled units. 
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In Pherosphaera both cells of the two-celled unit contribute to a single embryo, and 
this is true also of Cunninghumia, Crypt omeria and Taxodium (BuchhoJz, 1932b, 1949; 
Coker, 1903), which have no primary suspensors. In the evolution of Rciadopitys, 
however, it is suggested that one of the cells of the two-celled unit became the primary 
suspensor, and the definitive embryo grew from the other cell (Text-fig. 21). 

Summary. 

In the proembryo of Pherosphaera hookeriana there are six to ten prosuspensor 
cells and generally four to six embryo initials arranged in two tiers. Embryo initials 
are binucleate cells or, more usually, two-celled units of two uninucleate sister cells. 
The two-celled units are formed from the binucleate cells by a wall laid down on a 
cleavage plane. Formation of four-celled units direct from the binucleate cells possibly 
also occurs. Binucleate cells also occur in embryos during early stages of their growth. 
Each embryo develops independently and produces embryonal tubes, by the growth of 
which the embryos are separated. The type of cleavage is determinate. Abnormal 
embryos are produced in the free prosuspensor cells, and "rosette*' embryos occur 
sporadically. 

It is contended that the nature of the embryo initials indicates podoearpean 
affinities, since the walls dividing the two cells of the two celled units represent a 
precocious development of the walls generally delayed until after the two nuclei of 
the binucleate cells have divided again. The embryogeny otherwise resembles that of 
Dacrydium, and the absence of an epimatium can be related to an evolutionary sequence 
illustrated in Dacrydium species. Phcrosphacra has a richly branched habit and small 
keeled imbricating leaves. Its systematic position lies in a subfamily of the Podo- 
carpaceae, including also Dacrydium and Microcachrys, with possibly Acmopyle, and the 
Dacrycarpus and Microcarpus sections of Podocarpus . In these the fertile branches have 
a well-developed basal vegetative portion. 

It is suggested that one cell of the two-celled embryo unit represents the cell which 
elongates to form the primary suspensor in some conifers, and absence of this structure 
in podocarps is correlated with the presence of binucleate cells. 
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This work was carried out during tenure of a Commonwealth Research Grant. 1 am 
greatly indebted to Professor II, IX (Jordon for his advice and criticism ami for many helpful 
suggestions during the writing of this paper. My thanks are also due to Miss W. M. Curtis 
for her advice on the illustrations. 
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THE ORCHID FLORA OF THE CENTRAL WESTERN SLOPES OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES. 

By the Rev. H. M. R. Rupp, B.A. 

(Two Text-figures.) 
ritead 30th June, 1948.] 

In these Pkookedinos, Second Series, Vol. I (1886), 867, the late A. G. Hamilton, 
then u school teacher at Guntawang, near Mudgi?e, published a census of the Orchids 
of the Mudgee District; and In the following year (ibid., 1887: 865), he made a further 
contribution to the botanical knowledge of that area in the form of a census of the 
general flora of Mudgee. In this a few more orchids were added, bringing the total 
number of species enumerated up to sixty-two. 

These valuable papers of Hamilton's appear to have been completely forgotten and 
lost sight of after the author’s death. 1 have been trying for some years to ascertain 
whether any account of the orchid flora of the Central Western Slopes had ever been 
published, but with no success. From 1946 to 1947 the brothers G. W. and P. AHhofer, 
of Dripstone, near Wellington, had been diligently searching over a large area of the 
Slopes, with a view to recording its orchids. In the Victorian Naturalint for August, 
1946, G. W, Althofer published a list of the species they had found up to date, and it 
was generally assumed in orchidologlcal circles that this was the first record to be made 
public. Knowing what a keen and capable botanist A. G. Hamilton had been, and often 
having heard him speak with enthusiasm of the Guntawang flora, 1 found it difficult to 
believe that he had never published the results of his botanical excursions there. 
Accordingly 1 recently began a search among old volumes of these Pkockriungs, and 
was pleased to find the two papers cited above. 

Althofer’s list records 45 species of orchids, including six which he and his brother 
had not collected themselves. Hamilton's list of 62 includes several which he had not 
seen personally, but their records had been given to him by Dr. Woolls, who had done 
some botanical collecting around Mudgee. 

A few species from the Central Western Slopes not recorded by either Hamilton or 
Althofer are represented in the National Herbarium at Sydney. If we add to these the 
three new species of Diurift described in the present paper, the grand total of species 
actually recorded for the Central Western Slopes is now 83. Before giving .the list, 
however, it may be advisable to indicate what is meant here by "Central Western Slopes’*. 
A line drawn eastward from Dubbo through Gulgong would meet the Main Dividing 
Range a few miles beyond the latter town; and this line may be taken as the northern 
boundary of the area concerned; while the southern boundary would be the Lachlan 
River. The western side of the Main Divide, from Gulgong through Portland and 
Oberon to the Abercrombie River, would be the eastern boundary. The western boundary 
would begin wherever the Slopes pass into the Western Plains. The south-east corner 
of this area, towards the Abercrombie River, was not visited by either Hamilton or the 
AHhofer brothers (see Text-flg. 1). 

Hamilton *s list contains some names which are obsolete; in the list given below 
I have simply altered these to the names now recognized as valid. In one instance I 
have ventured to substitute a specific for a varietal name. He records a variety of 
Praaophyllum patens which is not now accepted; it is, I am confident, identical with 
P, ofloratuin Rogers, which has been sent in by the Althofer brothers from the same 
district. He also records P, alpinum R. Br. As this specieB is restricted to high alpine 
localities, obviously a mistake had been made; and it is, I think, explained by the fact 
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that R. I>. Fitzgerald, who identified moat of Hamilton's specimens, wrongly interpreted 
the species. His figure in Atafr. Orvfi. 11, 1, over the name f\ alpinum, is certainly not 
Brown'B species, but represents the plant named by Rogers P. gracHe, which has also 
been sent in by the Althofers. 


OHClMhH (>K TUK (‘ENTKAL WKHTERN 8L0PEH. 


Thklymitcu teioides tfw. * 

f> hmpt/oKa ForHt. H. 

,, aristata Lindl, H., A. 

,, Miufci, R. Br. H., A, 

Dirrtis punctata Sm. H. * 

Colemanac Rupp. * 

SheaMana Fitzg. ** 

,, tricolor Fitzg. H., A. 

,, ynaculata Sm. H., A. 

,, brevisaima Fltzg.-Nich. A, 

,, flttwintrparita Messm. A. 

,, lineata Messm. A. 

», polytnorpha Messm. A, 

,, Althoferi Rupp, n, sp. A. 

,, i-ncullata Rupp, n. sp. A. 

,, cnnMlabris RuPP, n. sp. A, 

,, dcndrobioidcs Fitzg. H. 

striata Rupp. ** 
platichila Fitzg. A, 

1 1 poJacfeUa Rogers. A, *** 

,, sulphur ca R. Hr. H., A. 

attrea Snt, H., A. 

„ abbreviate F. Mu ell. H, ♦ 

„ pedunculate R. Br. H. 

Mickotih unifolia (Forst.) Rchb, C. H., A. 

„ purvlfiora R. Br. H., A. 
Ruasophylutm Wufum R. Br. H. 

ft a mi m R. Br. R. 
t/ravile Ron, H., A. 
brevitabre Hk. f. H. 

.. tnltnatum Hog, H., A. 

patens R. Br. H., A. 

,, fusoum R. Br. H. 

„ ruf uni H. Br. H, 

Calbaka minor R, Rr, H., A. 

Gut loolotti 8 formivifera Fitzg. H.. A. 

,, trapeziformis Fitzg. H. 

Acmanthuk fomicatus R. Br, H. t A. 

M reniformis (R. Br. ) Schltr. II. , A. 
C'alochilom eampestria R. Br. H,, A. 

Hobrrtsonii Benth. A. 
KftlooiiiLUR cucnllatna (Bab.) Rchb. f. H„ A, 
Lyhskanthuk auaveotens R. Br. H. 


Oaladknia Fitzgerald" Rupp. A. 

,, Fatcrsunit R. Br, A. 

arenaria Fitzg. H. 

,, flilatata R. Br. H., A. 

,, claviffcra Cunn. A. 

fUamentoaa R. Br. H., A. 
carnea R. Hr. H., A. 

„ conpeota K. Br. * # * 
alba R. Br. H. 
dimorpha Fitzg. A. ’ ,l ** 

M angustata Lindl. A. 

cuvullata Fitzg. H., A. 

,, dcformia R. Br. + 

,, tmernlen R. Br. H., A. 

Ulohhopia major R, Br. II,, A. 
(-ohybah diomenicus (Lindt.). H. ++ 
T^euohtylih rouefiina R. Br. H. 

ntrta R. Br. H., A. 
ttafmis R. Br. H., A. 

,, aruminata R. Br. H. 

„ chivipcra Fitzg. H. 

,, revolnta R. Br. H., A. 

,. rcfiexa R. Br. H, 

,, nUtta Lindl. H. , 

., obtuse R. Br. H. 

parnlflora R. Br. H., A. 
Woolhii Fitzg. H„ A. 

ruf a R. Br. H., A. 

ittamata R. Br, H. 
hoormunii Rupp, A.* 
Mitthellii Lindl. H, 
amrica R. Br. H„ A. 
cyvnocephala Fitzg. H. 
Scut a nt mes sinensis (1'ers. ) Ames. * 
Liparih rrflfxa Lindl. H. 

Dkn'prompm speciosum Sm. H. 

,, teretijolium R. Br. H. 

ntnoDixiM punctatum R. Br. H, 

», fTamiltonianum Ball. A. 
FYMHmiL'M suitor R. Br. H. 


In the above list the letter H. after a species signifies that H was recorded by Hamilton. 
The letter A. stands after the species collected by the Althofer brothers. A single asterisk after 
a species indicates that the collector was J. L. Boorman ; two asterisks, that the collector was 
<3, H. Sheaffe; three, that the collector was W, F. Blakely. Boorman’s and Blakely's specimens 
are In the National Herbarium at Sydney; Sheatfe's are recorded by R. D. Fitzgerald. 

The sign +: Caladenia deformis was collected by the present writer at. Molong, 9.1916. 

The sign ++: Coryba# dtetasuteus was found by Hamilton near Guntawang in 1880. Being 
unaware of its identity, he sent it to R. P. Fitzgerald, who considered it an umiescribed species, 
and proposed to name It Corysanthes itamiltonil (The genus Corybas was then known as 
Corysanthea. ) It is figured in one of his unpublished plates in the Mitchell Library at Sydney, 
but never reached publication, Hamilton sent admirable specimens to the Sydney and Melbourne 
Herbaria. W, H. Ntcholls and the present writer, after carefully examining these specimens 
and Fitzgerald’s plate, determined the plant as Llndley's Corysanthea diemenioa . (See these 
PnocraniMOH, lilt, 1928, 86.) In 1945 a living specimen in flower was sent to the Naturalists’ 
Society of N.S.W. from Mulllon Creek, between Orange and Dripstone, It was referred to me 
for determination, and It was found to be a typical Corybaa diemenivuti. It is curious that the 
Guntawang and Mulllon Creek records, from the Central Western Slopes, are the only New 
South Wales records of this little Helmet Orchid, which is quite common near the coast in 
the southern States. 

: U ' , 
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The most arresting feature of the list given above is the remarkable number of 
species of the genus Diurut (20). The development of so many strikingly different forms 
of this genus within New South Wales Is extraordinary. Including the three new species 
which are described in this paper, the number now recognized for this State is 31. The 
numbers for the other States are: Queensland, 11; Victoria, 10; South Australia, 8; 
Western Australia, 7; and Tasmania, 6. Even if it should ultimately be established that 
(as has been suggested) a few of the recognized New’ South Wales species are no more 
than extreme variations from the type forms of previously described species (a 
suggestion which 1 am unable to endorse), such a conclusion would not materially 
affect the disproportionate development of the genus in New South Wales. 

In 1945 and 1947 more than 40 different forms of Pinna were sent to me by the 
Althofer brothers from the Central Western Slopes. After studying these very carefully 
and comparing them critically wilh the numerous species now represented in the 
National Herbarium of New South Wales, 1 am unable to reconcile a number of them 
with any of the known species. By making allowance for variations not mentioned in 
any published descriptions, i have placed some in p. mmuhtta, /), palachiht, D. frivol or, 
P. flarnpurpnrat. and 1), Hnvata. The three new species, P. Althoferi, I), vurullata , and 



Text-fig. 1.— Locality map of the Central Western Slopes of New South Wales. 
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D. cuneiktbritt , seem to be well established, and to be irreconcilable with existing species 
without expanding the descriptions of the latter to such an extent as to make identifica- 
tion very difficult. A form collected near Dubbo at first glance resembling /). Itmgifolia 
R. Br., with the same beautiful blend of brown and yellow, appeared to be a new species; 
but subsequently, closely allied forms from other parts of the area proved so perplexing 
that I have preferred to let this group stand over in the hope of additional living 
material being collected next season. Some of the forms received strongly suggest 
natural hybridization between the following; f), Unmtu .< /). ftaropurpurra ; /), mamlata 
> D. fUtvupnrpurm ; IK paktvhiln x fitteufu; IK piutivhila x IK firicufu. 

1 desire here to offer some remarks upon the “raised lines'' or longitudinal ridges 
on the disc of the labellum which are found in the great majority of species of Uiuris. 
They have been largely used in descriptions as distinguishing features, according to 
their number, one, two, or three. They appear to be glandular structures, and are 
probably instrumental in guiding insect visitors to the column for purposes of pollina- 
tion, In a personal communication from the Victorian orch biologist, \V. H. Nicliolls, 
he alludes to them as “callous plates”, and in my opinion this term is much to be 
preferred to “ridges” or “raised lines”, and is more truly descriptive, My observations 
have led me to believe that there are m rer tnorv than two of these structures. When 
there appear to be three, it. will be found, if a careful examination be made, that the 
middle one is very different from the two laterals, and, in fact, is merely a longitudinal 
raising of the surface of the disc. H might well be termed a A ref. and is often directly 
continued as such along the middle line of the mid-lobe. When the labellum is pressed 
and dried, this median “ridge” almost completely disappears, while the lateral pair 
remain very distinct. In some species it is not present even in the living flower. In 
such species as I). Ion gi folia and />. sulphurva there are no callous plates at all, but 
only a single longitudinal raising of the diseal surface. J think therefore that a 
distinction should be made between the glandular longitudinal valla us plat vs and the 
(Usual kveU which in some species lies in between them. 

DesciurTiON ok Nkw Sckciks ok Dint is. 

D. Ai/rnoKKiu, sp. nov. 

Planta gracilis, usque ad 35 cm. alia. Folia 2-3, linearla, c, 22 cm. longa. Flores 
3-7 in racemum flexuosum, pal tide flavi. Sepalum dot-sale c. 1 cm. Ion gum, e rectum 
trmrglnibus reflexls et apice obtusisatmo. Sepala latoralia fuscoviridia, 16-20 mm. longa, 
saepe transversa, prope apices dllatata. Petala patentia, non nuiculata; lamina ovata, 
c. 12-13 mm. longa, in ungue brovi et fusco. Labellum 12-13 mm. lcmgmn, trilobatum; 
lobi laterales 5-6 mm. longi, patentes, reflexi, obtusi vel breviter acuti, nmrginlbus 
superioribus cvenulatis vel denticulatls. Lobus intormediuB disco brevi ; bracteae callosae 
2, a carina humili disjunctae; lamina orbicularis vel raro late ovata, non nuiculata vel 
raro 2-3 maculis fuscis. Columnae alae a front* obscurae, fere triangulares, paululum 
denticulatae, humiliores quam anthem. 

A slender plant not exceeding 35 cm. in height. Loaves 2 or 3, about 22 cm. long, 
a little broader than in other species of similar dimensions. Flowers 3-7 in a flex nose 
raceme, clear lemon yellow. Dorsal sepal about 1 em. long, more or less erect, with a 
large dusky forked blotch near the base; margins reflexed, apex very obtuse. Lateral 
sepals narrow but slightly dilated towards the apex, green and brown, 16-20 mm. long, 
often crossed. Petals spreading, neither spotted nor blotched, the lamina ovate, about 
12-13 nun. long, on a dark claw 4-6 mm. long. Labellum about as long as the lamina 
of the petal or a little shorter, trilobate, lateral lobes almost lanceolate, about half as 
long as the mid-lobe, obtuse or shortly acute, spreading and sometimes reflexed, upper 
margins minutely crenulate or denticulate. Mid-lobe with a rather short disc; callous 
plates separated by a low keel; lamina most frequently orbicular, but sometimes broadly 
ovate, neither spotted nor blotched, or occasionally with 2 or 3 short brownish markings 
above. Wings of the column obscure from the front, nearly triangular, slightly denticu- 
late, not: as high as the anther. 

Guntawang and Yamble Mountain, 9.1947 and 10.1947, G. W, and P, Althofer, 



A dftlnty a»a attractive apecies, perhaps most nearly allied to D. pJatiohila fitsg., 
but quite distinct. The specific name is a tribute to the valuable work of the Althofer 
brothers in connection with the orchid flora of the Central Western Slopes. 

D. CTJCtOXATA, sp. nov. 

Planta gracillima, usque ad 30 cm. alia. Folia 2, angustissirae Unearia. c. 25 cm, 
tonga. Flores pauci, sulfurei maculis fuscopurpurels, Sepalum dorsale a basi 
horizontal?, ad apicem plus minusve cucullatum, acutum, c, 1 cm, longum. Sepala 
lateralia fuscoviridia, usque ad 16 nun. longa, gracillima, allquando transverse. Petala 
patentia, dtvaricatlssima, non maculata; lamina ovato-acuta, fere 1 cm. longa, in ungue 
fusco 6-6 mm. longo. Labellum c. 12 mm. longum, trilobatum; lobi laterales c. 7 mm. 
long!, angusti, breviter acuti, maculis paucts, marginlbus superiorlbus denticulatis. 
Lob ns intermedius disco longo et angusto, non carinato; bracteae callosae 2. Lamina 
comparate parva, spathulata vel fere orbicularis, supra conspicue curinata, infra magno- 
pere maculata. Columnae alae a fronte eonspicuae, pauluhun altlores quam anthera, 
dentatae. 

A very slender plant up to about 30 cm. high. Leaves in my specimens 2. very 
narrow-linear, about 26 cm, long. Flowers few, sulphur-yellow with purplish-brown 
markings. Dorsal sepal apparently never erect, horizontal from the base, towards the 
apex deflexed (cucullate), acute, about 1 cm. long. Lateral sepals brown and green, 
up to 16 mm. long, very slender, sometimes crossed. Petals spreading, very divergent, 
not spotted; lamina ovate-acute, nearly 1 cm, long, on a brownish claw 5-6 mm, long. 
Labellum about 12 mm. long, trilobate; lateral lobes rather more than half as long as 
the mid-lobe, narrow, shortly acute, slightly spotted, upper margins denticulate. Mid- 
lobe with a long narrow disc, not keeled, callous plates very slender; lamina rather 
small, nearly orbicular or somewhat spathulate, conspicuously keeled above, usually 
heavily spotted or blotched below. Wings of the column conspicuous from the front, 
a little higher than the anther, dentate, 

Gulgong, 10.1946, and Yamble, near Guntawang, 9.1947; G. W. and P. Althofer. 

A peculiar form, apparently rare, but collected in two different areas. In every 
flower seen, the dorsal sepal was horizontal, deflexed towards the apex; this unique 
character suggested the name curullata, although strictly speaking the segment is not 
curved and “hooded” as In various species of Caladenia. The contour of the labellum Is 
also unique, resembling that of a Roman vase or flask (ampulla). 

D. CUNKILABRIS, Sp. HOV. 

Planta moderate robusta, usque ad 60 cm. alta. Folia 2, linaaria, 26-35 cm. longa. 
Bracteae floreae abrupte acutae. Flores nonnulli, fulvi notationibus fuscis, aliquantum 
magni. Sepalum dorsale erectum, fere rhomboideum, ad feasim magnopere aignatum, 
ad margines anteriores maculatum. Sepala lateralia variabilia, sed nunquam magnopere 
longiora quam petala, fuscoviridia, saepe transverse. Petala erecta; lamina dense 
signata, c. 1 cm. longa, in ungue aequilongo. Labellum conspicue cuneatum, trilobatum, 
c. 1 cm. longum. Lobi laterales c. 8 mm. longl, oblique lanceolati, signati; lobus inter- 
medfus fuscopurpureus. Disci bracteae callosae fuscae, a carina fulva disjunctae. 
Columnae alae paululum alttores quam anthera acuta. 

A fairly robust plant up to 60 cm. high. Leaves 2, linear, 26-36 cm. long. Floral 
bracts very abruptly acute. Flowers several on very erect slender pedicels, chrome 
yellow with deep purplish-brown markings or suffusions, rather large. Dorsal sepal 
erect, almost rhomboid, near the base heavily blotched, towards the anterior margins 
Bpeckled. Lateral sepals variable, but never much longer than the petals, brown and 
green, often crossed. Petals erect; lamina densely spotted or blotched, about 1 cm. long, 
on a claw of equal length. Labellum conspicuously cuneate, trilobate, about 1 cm. long. 
Lateral lobes about 8 mm. long, obliquely lanceolate, blotched; mid-lobe almost wholly 
purplish-brown. Callous plates of the disc dark, separated by a chrome yellow keel. 
Wings of the column a little higher than the acute anther, 

Kerr’s Creek, between Dripstone and Orange, 10.1H7; G. W. and P, Althofer. 
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Text-flg. 2, — Dissections of twelve Diuria flowers from the Central Western Slopes of New 
South Wales. 

&,8' f dorsal sepal; is., lateral sepal ; p. petal ; fob., labellum ; <?,. column. 

1. 2> . Althofvri, n. sp. 

2. D. vuoullata, n. sp. A , side view of flower to show' the horizontal dorsal sepal. 

3. I), cuneilabi'is, n. sp. 

4. U. palachila Rogers. 

5. /). flavopurpurea Messm. 

(i. D. platichiln R. p. Fitsg, 

7. An undetermined form, allied to O. semilunulata Messm. Cumnock. 

S. Another undetermined form, pub bo. 

9. D, aurea Sm. 

10. O, fyrovia&ima R. D. Fitag. and Nlcholl*. 

11. Undetermined form from Kerr’s Creek. 

12. D. lineata Messm. 
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This species again is of very distinctive appearance. It is perhaps more nearly 
related to D. flavopnrpurm Messmer than to any other species, but 1 do not see how 
they could be united without a very radical revision of descriptions; and difficulties 
of identitication will be best avoided by keeping them separate. 

There is another form from Kerr’s Creek which 1 am quite unable to place in any 
known species; but it will probubly be wise to wait for additional material before 
attempting to deal with it Yet another form collected by the AUhofer brothers, In 
the Cumnock area, appears to be closely related to />. semilunuhtta Messmer, from 
Queanbeyan. But in the Cumnock flower the lateral lobes of the labellum, although 
crescentic and quite as long as the mid-lobe, are only half as broad, i.e., half the width 
given for thOBc of />. xemilunututa. 

The following is a description of a new variety of Cttlatlnna cuentlea It Br. 

Var. hetiolropiea, var. nov. 

Flos purpurascens, major quarn forma typica. Calli pallidi, in lobuin intermedium 
albi. Bobus interrnedius albus. Columns unguste alata. 

Flower heliotrope, larger than in the typical form. Calli of the disc cream-coloured 
on white stalks, those on the mid-lobe pure white. Mid-lobe pure white. Column 
narrowly winged for nearly its whole length. 

Ganoo Forest, Dubbo, 9.1 947 ; G. W. and P. AUhofer. 

On receipt of the first specimen of this plant I was disposed to regard it as an 
undescribed species. Generally speaking, V. vaerulea is one of the least variable species 
in the genus, being very constant both in form and colour, the latter almost sky-blue. 
Here was a plant from the Western Slopes, obviously related to V. raerulea, but with a 
bright heliotrope flower, and with differences of some importance in the floral details. 
At my request the collectors sent additional material. One of the new specimens was a 
typical C, eaeruim, and two others were nearly so. In all cases the leaf was characteristic 
of Brown’s species, broad-linear and almost, decumbent. 1 concluded, therefore, that we 
must be content to give this attractive little Dubbo orchid varietal rank. 

Supplementary Note. — Since the completion of this paper Mr. G. W. AUhofer has 
sent in specimens of a diminutive PraHOphyllum (section Genoplesium) found near 
Dripstone in March, 1948. Although the flowers are darker than those of Victorian and 
South Australian specimens seen by me, they appear to belong to the species 
P. fuseoviride Header. This has not previously been recorded from New South Wales. 
In Victoria it is strictly an inland species, occurring in areas which correspond fairly 
well with our Central Western Slopes. 



SOME OBSERVATIONS ON MYRMEC1A TAHSATA SMITH. 
By John McAwkavky, S.J. 
f Head :)0th June, 1 94 8.1 


Introduction, 

Observations on Hyrmeeia regular** Crawley convinced Dr. W. M. Wheeler that the 
females of Mynmcia found their colonies in a very different manner from that used 
by the higher ants: 

"I believe, therefore, that the rvguUtris female makes her cells soon after her nuptial (light, 
and then leads the life of a recluse till October or November, occasionally breaking through 
(he outer wall and foraging for food. With the return of spring in October, the more abundant 
food supply enables her to lay u number of eggs and to rear a few larvae with insect food 
which she captures on similar excursions. (’’Colony Foundation Among Ants’ 1 , p. 29, 1933.) 

J. Clark, in “Notes on Australian Ants’’ {Mem. Nat. Mas. Viet 8, p. 7, 1934), 
queries Wheeler's statement that the female "leads the life of a recluse till October or 
November*', and states that the female M. forficata rears her brood as early as April, and 
“all during the winter months she may be found foraging for food both for herself and 
larvae”. It is probable that there is no contradiction here, for it appears that there is 
considerable variation in the times when the female oviposits. This variation would 
reconcile the fact that eggs have been found in a nest of M. forfivata in April, arid the 
fact tlmt at the beginning of November an incipient colony of M. nigrieeps contained 
young workers as well as cocoons and larvae, and with Wheeler's statement that 
M. reuuhtrix females lay a number of eggs in October. Observations of females in 
artificial nests show that some species begin to oviposit within a week of the nuptial 
flight, while others do not begin to lay until some months have passed. It has also 
been noted at Pyinble that old nests of M. eudoria contain almost fully developed larvae 
before oven eggs appear in the nests of M, tarsata. Wheeler's statement seems correct, 
and the notes contained In this paper are a confirmation of many of the observations 
made by both Wheeler and Clark, while some additional information has been learned 
from Mymmii tarsata. The vivid blue-green metallic colour, and the contrasting yellow 
mandibles and orange tip of the gaster give M. tar sat a a very striking appearance, while 
the great number of its colonies in the sandstone country around Sydney provides 
opportunity for easy observation. Such were the reasons why this species was selected, 
but, as the notes will show, J/. tantata is well worth careful examination. 

TUB NVI»TIA1. KLHiHT. 

Between the last two weeks of February and the beginning of April H is a common 
sight each year to find queens of Mynnevia turnatu wandering on the garden paths or 
even running along the floor inside Canisius College, Pymble. For some time it was 
presumed that the ordinary nuptial flight had taken place, and these were dealated 
queens seeking suitable places to dig nests and produce their colonies. The first doubt 
about the existence of true nuptial flights came in 1939, when examination of a number 
of nests of M, tarnata revealed only queens with completely undeveloped wings, whic,h 
would be quite unsuitable for flight. These were th ought to be merely freaks of nature, 
and since other species of Myrmeria collected in Victoria and New South Wales had 
queens with well-developed wings and a true nuptial flight, It was expected that some 
nest would contain M . tarmtu queens with fully developed wings, if a more careful 
search were made. 

Some years' absence from New South Wales caused the matter to be almost 
forgotten, but the problem arose again by mere chance. A number of males and workers 
had been captured to replace specimens in the collection. The afternoon was warm, and 
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it was a surprise to find that the males, excited by the heat, were attempting to mate 
with the workers. During the time they were observed only one male succeeded in 
mating, though tor a considerable time as many as nine workers, each with a male firmly 
attached to the thorax, was repeatedly solicited. There could be no doubt about the 
actual mating of one of the pairs. At first the worker remained still for some seconds 
during which the male gradually relaxed his hold until he rested on his curved extended 
gaster with his body upright almost at right angles to the worker, and with his wings 
and legs limp In the air. Then the worker began to run quickly about the nest so that 
for four minutes the male, still in that strange position, was dragged around the glass 
nest. So still was he, that it was thought that he had been stung and was dead. As 
the worker suddenly began to climb the walls, the male fell backwards, and a struggle 
went on as the worker seized with mandibles any part of the male within reach. When 
the pair separated the worker chased the male, which promptly retreated out of reach. 

This mating of male and worker brought back the problem of the nuptial flight of 
M. tarnata. If the male mated with workers on the ground it was possible that normally 
they mated on the ground with the queens, and this would remove the problem of the 
undeveloped wings of M. tar mi a queens. On the first of March, 1946, a nest of M. tar aula 
was opened, and a number of males and queens collected. Of the twelve queens removed, 
two had small undeveloped wings, the others woe wingless, but not difficult to 
distinguish from the smaller workers. These queens, with a number of males, were 
placed in a glass container. When this container was placed in the sun mating took 
exactly the same form us had been observed in the case of the worker and the male. 
It seems safe to conclude, therefore, that this is a normal method of mating, but two 
problems remain. Firstly, is there also a proper nuptial flight between fully winged 
specimens of the sexes, for the queens are often found in the upper rooms of the college? 
This question can only be solved by finding a queen with fully developed wings, but up till 
this time none has been seen. Secondly, there is the question of the time when the 
young queens leave the parent nest. Do these queens, which are so common on the 
paths in March, leave the parent nest after mating, or do they leave the nest to meet 
the winged males which fly from nearby neats? The second view seems more likely, 
but observation is needed to confirm it. The nuptials of U. Uirsata should be of 
considerable Interest to biologists, for if there is no true nuptial flight, such as has 
been described in the case of other species of Myrmecia, we have a transitional stage 
in the evolution of the genus. The undeveloped wings of some of the queens of 
M. taraata seem to point to a transition from the habit of mating in the air to that of 
mating on the ground, or viva versa. The large red bulldog ant, U . wdoxia, whose 
habits are nocturnal, has well-developed wings in both sexes. However, though the 
males and females do fly, it appears that the queens are not fertilized in flight, but 
while resting on some support such as a branch of a tree. This statement rests merely 
on personal observation and experiments in a large heated room. Froggatt's description 
of the nuptial flight of M. gulosa quoted by Wheeler in “Colony Foundation” appears to 
support this view that mating does not take place in the air. 

"They (males and females of M . guinea) were out in thousands, resting on the rocks and 
grass. The air was full of them, but they were chiefly flying in great numbers about the bushes 
where the males were copulating with the females. As soon aft a male (and there were 
apparently hundreds of males to every female) captured a female on a bush, other males 
surrounded the couple till there was a struggling mass of ants forming a ball as big as one's 
fist. Then something seemed to give way, the ball would fall to the ground and the ants would 
scatter. As many a« half a dozen of these hflllH would keep forming on every little bush and 
this went on throughout the morning." 

This agrees with what has been observed here In all but the large numbers 
mentioned, After such mating, the queens remove their wings and set about digging 
a nest. Even the M . tarmta with the undeveloped wings remove their wings immediately 
after mating. The absence of winged or dealated females among specimens of 
Promyrmecia aberrant was noted by Wheeler (Colony Founding, p. 64) and the species 
M. nigrocincta appears to have females with undeveloped wings, so there is considerable 
need of further observation at this point. The period before laying eggs seems to vary 
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greatly even within the same species, and, as mentioned above, eggs may be laid within 
a week of mating, while in other cases months pass before the first eggs appear. 

AN INCIPIENT COLONY, 

On the 9th August, 1 946, near a nest of Leptomyrnux sp., a queen of M. tarmta was 
found alone and in a crevice about one foot underground. The following day another 
M. tarmta queen was captured, but this one was climbing a tree stump some distance 
from the Leptomyrmex nest, and later the same day a third was noticed wandering on 
a garden path about three hundred yards from the stump. These three may have come 
from the same original parent nest. Certainly when placed together in an artificial 
nest all three were friendly. They dug a small nest of one passage, about two and a 
half inches long, but did not close the entrance to it as do most of the higher ants. 
During the next two months the queens spent most of the time outside their nest 
wandering in the sunlight which fell 'across part of the glass case. During that time 
they were fed on sugar -water and they refused all insect food. The ants were very 
lively and had a peculiar way of acting, that was so persistent that it drew the attention 
of the observer, interpreted from a human point of view the actions seemed almost 
amorous. A queen would chase one of the other two for hours, and from time to dime 
the two would stop, face each other, while one would rub her mouth-parts over the head 
and thorax of the other. During such meetings each ant would vibrate her antennae 
feverishly as ants do when they are excited. This peculiar action was certainly neither 
the mutual feeding or cleaning which often takes place in the nest. 

Towards Die end of September the small nest was opened, but there was no sign of 
eggs though the queens appeared to have settled down and spent more time in the 
common nest. However, about the middle of October, when the nest was examined 
again, a number of eggs were scattered about on the floor of the cell. It appears that 
the eggs of Myrmecia do not stick together in clusters as do the eggs of so many other 
ants. Wheeler noted this fact, and suggested that very probably the “salivary glands 
were loo poorly developed to furnish the glutinous coating that keeps the eggs of 
higher ants together" (Colony Founding, p. 1071. It is a common and rather absurd 
sight to see the large alert Myrmvcia with their powerful mandibles carrying one single 
egg at a time from one part of the nest to another. Clark says in his account of 
M. niyrinc.apa, "the eggs hatch in from six to nine days, but six to seven months elapse 
before the first ants appear”. The first part of the statement was not checked in these 
observations, but, as will appear further down, a M. tarmta worker took about four 
months to develop from the egg to adult stage, This, of course, was in artificial 
surroundings. The queens were fed on sugar-water until 10th November, when seven 
larvae which had hatched from the eggs were becoming restless in the nest. Then the 
diet was changed and the queens were supplied with beetles and other insects. These 
were readily taken, cut up, and given to the larvae, which devoured as much food as 
could be given to them. From 20th November until 14th December the ants were not 
fed, but the feeding on insect food continued after that date, and from time to time 
the nest was dampened carefully. 

On 20th December one of the larvae was carefully banked up with moist earth by 
one of the queens, and the first cocoon was spun. A second cocoon was made on the 
22nd, and on the following day four more were completed. The one remaining larva 
was small, and was rejected by the queens, while the other six in their cocoons were 
taken from the nest and placed in a dark corner of the glass case. One other important 
change took place: the queens from that time refused all insect food, and fed merely 
on nectar. It would seem that they are interested in insect food only when there are 
larvae present in the nest. On the 26th all the cocoons were taken back into the original 
cell* 

We might say that up till this there had been only progress, and the small colony 
seemed successful. However, on the 26th December one of the queens died. Some disease 
may have killed her, but not long after th second queen was definitely killed by the third 
in the following way : On the 2nd January one of the queens was removed for the day. 
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and after she was returned to the neat she was attacked, killed and cut in two by the 
other queen. At the time It was difficult to explain this action, because up till the time 
the second aueen was removed there had not been the least sigh of hostility, and for 
nearly six months the three queens had lived together peacefully. However, von 
Euttel-Keepen, Mrasek, Wheeler, Wasmann, Meyer and others have observed a similar 
elimination of rivals by one female, in other genera, and Clark speaks of fighting 
between Myrmevia queens after the larvae have developed, so it appears that true 
haplometrosis obtains in the genus Myrmecia. 

On the 31st January it was found that one of the cocoons had been opened, but 
there was no trace of the contents. A second cocoon was opened by the queen on the 
4th February, and an almost, perfectly developed worker was drawn out and partly 
eaten by the queen. During February all the cocoons were opened at intervals, since 
there was no interference with the queen in any way. A Similar destruction of cocoons 
has been described by Dr. Haskins in the Journal of the New York Entomological Society 
for June, 1941: "When nine cocoons had accumulated, the females (in this case Ponerine 
ants of the species Bothroponera soror) began systematically to destroy the older ones, 
cutting them open and extracting and dismembering the pupae, which were those of 
already partially pigmented young workers. Seven cocoons were so destroyed, when the 
remaining two were artificially isolated in an attempt to save them.” It is interesting 
to note that the M. tar sola queen was well fed on nectar, and refused all insect food that 
was offered, so that hunger can hardly have been the cause of the destruction of the 
cocoons. The last cocoon was opened on 26th February, and immediately the naked 
pupa was taken from the nest. It was an almost completely pigmented worker, which 
could move its antennae and legs slightly, but was not strong enough to stretch out 
fully and stand up. The queen, now alone, remained In her cell, and though she came 
out for food when the case was darkened, she avoided the light as much as possible, as 
do mature queens of the higher ants. This queen was still alive in June, 1947, and 
after having adopted a great number of cocoons supplied to her from other nests, had 
a number of these alien workers to care for her, though she laid no more eggs. 

PUPAE AND CALLOWS. 

We might say that, the young of M. tarsata are left much to themselves, for even 
during the larval stage they do not receive the attention which the higher ants lavish 
on their brood. They are not fed by regurgitation, but insect food cut up by the hunters 
is merely left close to them. This they eagerly devour, and occasionally, if supplies are 
low, the more vigorous larvae attack and eat their weaker sisters. Seeing the larvae 
are left to fend for themselves, the interesting question arises, can the young ants 
emerge from the cocoons unaided by ad\ilt workers? Other primitive ants such as the 
American Stigmatomma pallipes can do this, and numbers of workers of Amblyopone 
australis have been observed leaving their cocoons completely unaided. During 
February, when the pupae In their cocoons are almost fully developed, numbers of 
cocoons have been isolated each year, but so far we have not observed a single ant 
emerge. This year over a hundred cocoons were isolated, and for a week the Insects 
wriggled and scratched within the cocoon, but could not break through. It is possible 
to be stung through the cocoon, and occasionally an ant has pierced the cocoon with 
the tips of the mandibles, but seemingly could get no further. Examining some of the 
cocoons after the insects had ceased to scratch on the inside, perfectly formed insects 
were found, quite free of all pupal wrappings, but dead. On the other hand, when lively 
pupae were placed with the if. tarsata queen, she has opened the cocoons immediately. 
The workers which emerged were deeply pigmented, and all males bad their wings fully 
developed. 

It has been suggested that during the very short period before the tegument hardens, 
the callows "learn” from mature ants. Af. tarsata "learns” no more than does the 
solitary hunting wasp "learn” the art of paralysing its victims or of building its nest. 
From the beginning it is fully equipped for its life, Individuals of M . tarsata, which 
have never had contact with adult ants, act exactly as do the worker! of a well* 
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established nest. Within an hour of being placed in the artificial nest such ants have 
begun to work excavating a nest, and when hunger urged them they have gone In 
search of nectar. They have taken care of all cocoons given to them, opening them to 
free the young ants. When cocoons of alien species were given to them they immediately 
rejected them. An equal number of partly opened cocoons of M. taraata and jlf. eudoxia 
were placed in the same box and as the young emerged, and even while they still had 
pieces of the pupal membranes adhering to their legs and gaster, they began to fight 
to the death, until only one species remained. 

When the workers emerge from the cocoons they are fully developed, and the first 
brood workers, raised in an artificial nest, are no smaller than those of later broods. 
This can be explained by the fact that even the first brood larvae are well fed on insect 
food by the queen, which hunts widely for food, while in the higher ants the queen, 
being completely a recluse after her nuptial flight, can provide only scanty food by 
regurgitation. This is a personal observation, and it is to be noted that. Clark (1925, 
pp. 135-144) says: “the first brood are always small examples, owing no doubt to the 
scarcity of food, while the second brood and subsequent broods usually are of normal 
size, as the workers procure the food. Sometimes a few small workers may be found r 
particularly in spring. These are regarded by Borne naturalists as minor workers, but 
1 consider that they are merely the result of a scarcity of food during the winter 
months.’' This raises the question of the polymorphism of these primitive ants. It is 
certainly true that there are very few species in which there is not very great diversity 
in size among the workers. In M. taraata , 3f. gulosa, M. eudoxia, M. nigriceps and 
M. forfiatta, to mention only a few species personally examined carefully, all nests 
contain numbers of very small workers. These small workers are often much less 
than half the size of their larger sisters, and there are intermediate sizes. There is 
only difference in size, however, not the difference in head structure, which one finds 
in the true polymorphic genera such as Pheidole, and many of the genera of the sub- 
family Formicinae. Since I hesitate to describe Myrmccia as polymorphic and regard 
the difference in size as accidental though very common, I leave this final question for 
further investigation. 


Summary. 

Since so little observation has been made on the numerous species of Myrmecia, it 
would be unwise to draw general conclusions from this particular study of M. taraata . 
This species appears to have no true nuptial flight but mates on the ground, though at 
the same time the females possess small undeveloped wings which they discard after 
mating. The female forages for food during the winter months while she is rearing 
her brood. She is nectarivorous herself, but she feeds her brood entirely on insect food, 
which she cuts up and places near the larvae. Several females may build and live in 
the same nest chamber, but as the larvae develop one queen eliminates the others. The 
young ants need assistance when it is time to emerge from the cocoons. To what extent 
these habits are common to other Myrmecia can only be discovered by further 
observations. 
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Syntype material of nearly all described species and varieties, whether valid or 
otherwise, has been traced, and type selection made, the selected specimens serving as a 
basis of comparison for all specimens listed. The actual method of type selection, 
where not obvious, has been discussed in connection with the species concerned. No 
nomination of lectotype or lectoparatype has been made in the absence of considerable 
evidence that the particular specimens formed part of an authentic syntype series. Where 
any doubt exists that the original author actually handled a certain specimen, even 
though it is labelled with the same data as Is quoted in his description, Furtado’s term 
“haptotype” is employed. 

A large number of specimens belonging to the National Herbarium, Melbourne, was 
used by Bentham in the preparation of his Flora AustraHensis, and subsequently returned 
by him to that institution. The labels accompanying these specimens are all marked 
(“B”), and when one of these was quoted by Bentham in a description of a new species 
or variety, that specimen haB been considered to be an authentic syntype of equal value 
with a duplicate which may have been retained by him. 

As far as possible lectoparatypes were selected which were topotypical with and 
of the same date of collecting as the lectotype. In a syntype series, the moat complete 
specimen was nominated lectotype, and the remainder lectoparatypes. 

The terminology used throughout is that of Davis and Lee (1944), with one 
additional term, haptotype, which has been applied to a specimen bearing the type 
data, but about which there exists some doubt that it was actually handled by the 
original author. 


Categories. 

The term subgenus has been employed for each of the two major groups of this 
genus, and indicates the author’s opinion that the two subgenera are incipient genera. 
No attempt has been made to define the term species, it being considered that specific 
concepts vary with the genera concerned. The species undoubtedly represents a real 
entity of nature, but its limits can be recognized only after experience has been gained 
by the handling of large numbers of specimens. During recent years attempts have 
been made by various authors to arrive at a universal species definition, but in the 
opinion of the present author, none of them would enable the recognition of a species as 
such. This fact was recognized by Darwin (1859), whose remarks were condensed by 
Mgyr (1942) into possibly the truest, though still by no means satisfactory, definition, 
that “a species is a systematic unit which is considered a species by a competent 
systematist (preferably a specialist of the group)”. 

Except in exceptional circumstances, it has not been considered advisable to describe 
any new taxonomic group from a single specimen. Consequently, in the following pages, 
certain exceptional specimens have been noted and commented on from time to time. 
These specimens may be found to represent new specis or varieties if further similar 
materials should come to hand, but in the meantime it is better to consider them aberrant 
individuals of an existing species rather than to erect new names which may become 
further additions to a Jong synonymy. 

As a working hypothesis, variation in the fruits has been considered a specific 
character, and has been found to be discontinuous, the discontinuities representing gaps 
between species. Constant vegetative variation, on the other hand, has been given 
varietal status, the fruits of all varieties of any one species being identical. When 
one or more varieties are described in a species, the specific name is repeated in varietal 
status for the population to which the epithet was originally applied. This corresponds 
to the var. typica of various authors. 

Incipient species would be expected to show small but constant variation from the 
parent species in characters of the fruit and not necessarily in vegetative characters. 
Such variation, however, has not been found as a constant feature of any population, so 
that the term subspecies has not been employed. 

As has been found in all critical revisions, the discontinuities between species are 
not of uniform size and recognizable species groups tend to be formed in which certain 
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orthogenic trends can be traced. These groups or clusters of species are the Artmkrei a 
of Rensch and the 8 uper species of Mayr, defined by the latter author (1942, p. 169): 
“A superspecies consists of a monophyletic group of geographically representative 
(allopatric) species which are morphologically too distinct to be Included In one species." 
Each such group has been given the epithet of the moBt primitive component species, 
with Buperspeciflc status. 

In order to be consistent throughout It has been necessary to formulate and to 
adhere strictly to certain rules. This, in a few cases, has led to apparent inconsistencies 
which require explanation. Separate status has not been allowed on the degree of 
development of a particular character, but only on the possession of a new character not, 
shown by other members of a particular population. In any reasonably large serieB a 
certain amount of variation is to be expected in all characters, and where this is extreme, 
the question arises as to whether this population should be treated as a single unit or 
subdivided. Throughout this revision taxonomic treatment has depended on the answer 
to the question, ‘Us tins particular variation in this particular population continuous or 
discontinuous? 1 ' If the former applies, then the population is treated as a single unit 
irrespective of the extremes reached in variation of the character under consideration. 
If the variation is discontinuous, then separate status is recognized. Application of this 
principle has led to all woolly-hairy specimens of B. ciliaris being included in var. 
lanuginosa, even though only a few woolly hairs may be present in the leaf axils. In 
B. marginata even densely woolly specimens are included under var. marginata with 
those in which the sparse woolly hairs can be found only with the aid of a strong lens. 
This treatment is admittedly arbitrary but does at least introduce some measure of 
consistency, and In a large and continuously variable species no useful purpose is served 
by anticipating evolution in an attempt to construct watertight groups where none, in 
fact, exist. 


Evaluation of Taxonomic Characters. 

Under appropriate headings the various portions of the plant have been discussed 
from the point of view of their taxonomic value. It should, however, be pointed out 
that whereas many characters in themselves are too variable to be of primary taxonomic 
importance, certain combinations tend to occur in certain species. The recognition of 
these frequently indefinable combinations becomes possible only with the handling of 
large numbers of specimens, and enables the accurate determination of those lacking 
primary diagnostic characters. 

Habit . — Environmental factors exert a considerable influence on habit, consequently 
a wide variation has been encountered, though the vast bulk of individuals of each 
species conforms to a general plan which is referred to as being “typical" of the species. 

Leaves.— Within relatively wide limits the leaves conform to the same type within 
a species or variety, but considerable variation Is common between upper and lower 
leaves. It is in this character that, convergence is most marked, and certain species 
(e.g. B. debilis and B . leptocarpa) are vegetatively identical. Usually in any species 
continuous leaf variation occurs, but some species fall into discontinuous groups on leaf 
characters, these groups then being nominated varieties. 

Jndumentum.^- Although some species are glabrous, an indumentum of some kind is 
frequently present on the stem, and sometimes the leaves. The degree of development 
of the indumentum does not appear to be correlated with altitude or climate, though 
further work may show it to be related to other ecological factors. Unfortunately 
relevant ecological data is rarely recorded by collectors. The taxonomic importance of 
the indumentum varies in different species, so that in some it has proved to be a 
varietal criterion, whereas in others it is a character of no taxonomic value, according 
to whether glabrous plants are also known or not. The degree of development of the 
indumentum cannot be considered of taxonomic importance, only its presence or absence, 

Capitula, — These are very uniform throughout the genus, and are borne either on a 
scape or on a peduncle arising from a more or leas branching stem. Considerable specific 
variation in site is encountered, but intraspecifle variation is slight and largely confined 
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to the number of rays present. Unless otherwise stated, In this paper the diameter of 
the capitula excludes the ray florets. 

tnvotmral bracts occur usually in two whorls, but in B . mrdiocarpa and B. 
laftsQuamea , three or even four whorls may be present. The term “whorl” Is loosely 
applied, since the bracts occur in a compressed spiral. The shape of the bracts is very 
variable, even within a species, the inner ones being commonly narrower and more acute 
than the outer. In the specific descriptions, the measurements are those of the outer 
bracts. 

Bap florets are consistently strap-shaped, the breadth being seldom correlated with 
the number present. Though measurements have been included in all descriptions, they 
are largely for the sake of completeness and are of no taxonomic significance. The usual 
colours are blue, mauve or white, with sometimes a pinkish tinge. Only one population 
( B . marginata vnr. chrysoglossa) is recorded in which the rays are yellow at maturity. 
A change of colour has been noted on several occasions when white rays changed to 
blue or mauve a few hours after being picked. The ray florets of B. maf'ginata are 
frequently yellow when first, expanded, changing later to white, a phenomenon which 
has led to the diagnosis of many specimens of this species as B. chrysoglossa. In all 
living specimens observed by the author, the rays became closely rolled downwards at 
sundown, expanding again a few* hours after dawn. 

Disc florets are constant throughout the genus, and are consistently pale to deep 
yellow. 

Stigmas have not been found to be of any specific importance, being invariably 
lanceolate with glandular papillae on the outside. 

Anthers are proximally obtuse, and distally the connective is either truncate or 
produced beyond the pollen sacs into a relatively long terminal appendage. This latter 
character has been found to be of considerable taxonomic importance, and on it a 
marked dichotomy is apparent in the genus. The presence or absence of the distal 
anther appendage is discernible in the earliest bud stage, and consequently this 
character is of importance in distinguishing between two species which are vegetatively 
very similar (i.e., B. cxilis and B. leptocarpa). 



Text-figures 1-2. Anthers, x 25. 

1. Anther, tuihgenus Bnbrachycomc. 

2. Anther, eubgenus Metabrachyoume, 

Receptacl e.“The general shape of the receptacle can be regarded as a supporting 
taxonomic character, but it is of little significance alone, and the proportion of breadth 
to height is variable. The degree of pitting is sometimes of importance. 

Fruits . — The characters of the mature fruits are of primary taxonomic importance, 
and it Is on these that the whole classification is based. As already indicated, there 
are instances of extreme vegetative convergence in which diagnosis cannot be made 
in the absence of fruits. Indication of the development of a wing can usually be seen 
at an early stage, but the degree of turgldity, colour, presence of tubercles and 
longitudinal folds, which are characteristic of certain specieB, are not indicated until 
maturity. It has been noted that fruits occupying an apical position on the receptacle 
are usually abortive. This is probably due to the earlier maturing of peripheral 
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Hovers, so that the central ones are either not fertilized or are prevented from 
maturing by the earlier development of the peripheral fruit which commandeer the 
bulk of the vascular supply. Distortion of fruits by lateral pressure is noticeable in 
densely packed heads, such as those of J?. goniocarpa and B. diversifolia, in which the 
typical quadrangular shape gives place at the periphery to triangular fruits which 
may be strongly curved inwards. The flat winged fruits of B. marginata, B. cardiovarpa 
and B. nivalis are less densely packed, and lateral pressure is slight, so that the 
characteristic shape is largely retained throughout the head. The phenomenon of 
dimorphic fruits is seen only in B, ciHaris . 

Sp eci m e ns Kxa mined. 

Over 1,800 specimens have been critically examined and are listed under the 
appropriate species. These specimens were loaned for the purpose by the Directors 
of the various State Herbaria and private collectors, the source in each case being 
indicated as follows: 

National Herbarium, Melbourne (MEL). 

National Herbarium, Sydney (NSW). 

Brisbane Herbarium (BRI). 

Adelaide University (AD). 

Perth Herbarium (PERTH). 

Hobart Museum (HO). 

J. M. Black (JMB). 

J. B. Cleland (JBC). 

R, A. Black (RAB). 

Research Station, Cunnamulla (CSIR). 

Gray Herbarium, Harvard (HARVARD). 

De Candolle Herbarium, Geneva (GENEVA). 

Natural History Museum, Paris (PARIS). 

Many of the specimens, inevitably, were in flower only, and these have been 
marked with an asterisk, as, although the author is satisfied with their determination, 
the possibility of a mis-identifleation, in the absence of fruits, cannot be overlooked. 

All specimens have been listed in the manner adopted by Bentham, in geographic 
sequence from north to south and east to west. In widely distributed species it has 
sometimes been necessary to divide a State into an eastern and western section, and 
list specimens in each in a north to south sequence. Distribution maps are supplied 
tor all the species. 


Spec i fic Descriptions . 

Each species has been redescribed from the specimens available, and in nearly 
every case the series was considerably longer than that on which the original 
description was baaed. As a result the specific concepts have been enlarged to cover 
forms and variations unknown to the original authors. Although various measurements 
are given, they should be taken as of little absolute significance and are included 
mainly for completeness. 

Where one or more varieties exist, a general specific description has been given 
which embraces them all. 

The description of each species and variety is accompanied by figures illustrating 
its habit and fruit. Where possible, the former is an accurate drawing of the lectotype, 
but when this specimen was found to be unsatisfactorily preserved the figure has 
been made from other and usually more recent material. Since variation between 
tnvolucral bracts, even on the same capitulum, may be so wide, it was considered 
that no Useful purpose would be served by figuring one or two. 

All figures of fruits are camera lucida drawings, and those of complete specimens 
are based on outline tracings so that a high degree of accuracy has been attained. 
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Taxonomy. 

com posit ak, tribe artkboidka. 

Brachpcome Case., Diet. Sci. Nat, 37, (1825), 491. 

Synonymy : Braohyacome Cass., Bull. 8oc. Philom, Paris (1817), 190. (Corrected to Brachyoome 
by Cassini In 1825.) 

Paquerina Cass., Diet. Sci. Nat., xxxvil (1825), 492. 

Braohystephium Less., Syn . Comp . (1832), 388. 

Bteirogloaaa DC., Prod . vi (1838), 38. 

Bilphioaperma Steetz in Lehm. PI Preiss , 1 (1844), 433. 

Ctenospcrma F. Muell, ex Pfeifif., 1 (1874), 936. 

Annual or perennial herbs, rarely undershrubs, with entire or variously dissected 
radical and/or cauline leaves. Inflorescnce a capitulum, solitary or numerous, 
heterogamous, each borne either on a scape or peduncle arising from a branching stem. 
Im'olucral bracts green, either glabrous or shortly glandular or woolly on the outer 
surface, with scarious, entire or torn margins, and arranged in a compressed spiral 
forming two, or occasionally three, rows of bracts. Rap florets female, ligulate, white, 
blue, mauve, pink or occasionally yellow, and occur in a single row round the periphery 
of the capitulum. Disc florets hermaphrodite, tubular, 5-toothed, yellow. Anthers 
obtuse at the base, and the connective either terminates distally on a level with the 
pollen sacs or is produced beyond them into a lanceolate appendage. Branches of the 
style are lanceolate, papillose on the outer side and enclosing the stigmntic lines. 
Receptacle slightly to very steeply convex, naked, pitted or unpitted. Fruit an inferior 
achene, flattened or turgid; body of fruit glabrous, glandular or tubeveulate, sometimes 
with longitudinal folds or grooves. Pappus consists of free or occasionally united 
bristles, from microscopic to comparatively large, but sometimes absent. 

Type species: Brachpcome aculeata (Labill.) Less. 


Key to the sttbffcnei'a of Brachycome. 

Anther connective produced beyond the pollen-sacs to form a lanceolate appendage (Fig. 1) 

1. Subgenus Bubrachycome 

Anther connective without any such distal appendage (Fig. 2) .... 2. Subgenus Mctabr achy come 


1. Sitbgenus Bubrachycome. 

Key to the Superspecies, 

(1). Fruit wingless. 

(2). Fruit flattened, obovate-cuneate to narrow obovate. 

(3). Fruit glabrous or with a few straight hairs. Leaves entire, toothed or pinnatlsect, 

radical and/or cauline 1. Buperspeclea tenuisoapa. 

( 3 ).* Fruit bearing scattered short glandular hairs. Leaves toothed or pinnatlsect 
6. Buperspeclea teequorutn. 


(2) .* Fruit thick or only slightly flattened. 

(4). Fruit obovate, tubereulate, usually with a smooth margin. Pappus white, minute 
to moderate in size. Leaves cauline 8. Superspecies basaltioa. 

(4) .* Fruit narrow to broad-cuneate, with smooth or tubereulate horseshoe-shaped 

lateral folds. Pappus conspicuous, obliquely placed (except in B, Readeri) 

and often stellate. Leaves cauline. 5. Superspecies diversifoHa, 

(1),* Fruit winged (except in B. leptocarpa and B. graminea). 

(5) . Body sharply demarcated from wing by a groove or fold. Wing thin and 

membranous, or inflated and spongy 2. Superspecies leptooarpa. 

(5).* Body not sharply demarcated from wing (except in B. MueXleri and B. Afwst- 

lerotdea ), Wing always thin, either flat or curved inwards 

4 . Superapecies aculeata. 


I. Superspecies tenuisoapa. 

Key to the Species, 

(X). Herbs with a glandular-septate indumentum. Leaves oblanceolate to ovate-euneate, 
distally dentate, with sheathing bases. Fruit smooth, 1-2-1-8 mm. long, 0-fl mm. 
broad, with slightly thickened margins, Pappus short and white . . 1 . B. tenuisoapa , 
( I ) . * Dlabrous herbs. 

(2). Leaves entire, toothed or crenate. 

(3). Fruit 2-3-3 mm. long, 0-8-1-2 mm. broad, glabrous with ftUghtty thickened smooth 
margins. Leaves linear to oblanceolate, acute, entire .... 2. B. scapipsra. 
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(8),* Fruit 3 mm, long, 1*4 mm, broad, with relatively long straight hairs on each flat 
surface, and a shallow longitudinal groove down the outer edge of each 
slightly thickened margin, Leaves oblong-cuneate to elliptical, entire, crenate 
to acutely toothed distally 3, B. decipiena. 

(2).* Leaves pinnatisect, the segments entire or lobed. Fruit 0 9-1*7 mm. long, 0*5-0*9 mm. 

broad, with two longitudinal folds on each face. Pappus short:, bristles of unequal 
length 4. B. Stuartii. 


2. Superspeciew leptocarpa. 

Key to the Species. 

(1), Body of fruit not tuberculate. 

(2). Fruit obovate or linear-cuneate, tlio body more or less glandular hairy, with a thin 
wing (except In B. leptocarpa ) ; annual herbs. 

(3) . Fruit 1*5-2 mm. long, with long glandular hairs on the body, and a conspicuous 

pappus. Wings entire, shallowly dissected, or absent. Septate-hairy herbs 
with entire to pinnatisect leaves, usually only eauline. 

(4) , Fruit 0 5 mm. broad, llnear-cuneatc wilh numerous apically rolled hairs. Wings 

absent 5. B . leptocarpa . 

(4) .* Fruit 1 mm, broad, obovate; body oblong with few hairs. Wings entire or 

shallowly dissected 0. B . debitis. 

(3).* Fruit 0*9- M mm. long, 0 5-0-8 mm. broad, the body with usually 2 longitudinal 
grooves and microscopic glandular hairs, and a short pappus. Glabrous 
herbs with a basal cluster of pinnatisect radical leaves ... 7. B. ptyohocorpa. 
(2).* Fruit obovate to oblong-euneate, with a glabrous body and smooth inflated wings, 
Perennial herbs with mostly cauline leaves. 

(5) . Fruit 2 mm, long, 1-6 mm. broad, obovate, turgid and slightly flattened, the body 

completely enclosed by the inflated wings, so that the fruit appear to be 
wingless. Pappus very small 14. B, yraminea . 

(5) .* Fruit S-4-2 mm. long, 0-8 -2- 5 mm. broad, the body sharply defined and the wing# 

more or less glandular-hairy along the outer edge. Pappus eonspicuoua. 

(6) . Glabrous herbs. Leaves cauline, entire or wilh 1-4 linear lobes. Fruit 2 mm. 

long, o s mm. broad, oblong-euneale and flattened, the body with 2 or 3 
longitudinal folds, the wings aittmsi as broad as the body, with short 
glandular hairs along the edge 12. B. radicana. 

(6) .* Glabrous or more or less septate-hairy herbs. Leaves once or twice pinnatisect. 

Fruit with long glandular hairs along the outer edge of the wings, and a 
very large pappus, 

(7) . Leaves radical and ptanaUsect, forming a basal cluster. Fruit broad-cuneata, 

3*2-4 2 mm. long, l*G-2*5 mm. broad, the wings very turgid. Pappus bristle# 
of unequal length, grouped in bundles 13. B. linearlloba. 

(7) .* Leaves radical and cauline, sometimes twice pinnatisect. Fruit oblong-cuneate, 

2-2*7 mm. long, 1*2 mm. broad, strongly curved, the wings distally expanded. 
Pappus bristles conspicuous, not grouped In bundles . . 15. B. campy locarpa, 
(1).* Body of fruit tuberoulate. 

(8) , Fruit narrow -cuneate, 2-2*2 mm. long. 0*9 mm. broad, with large laterally 

flattened tubercles, and narrow wings. Pappus bristles long and of irregular 
length. Glabrous or sparsely glandular -pubescent herbs with cauline, entire 
or Irregularly pinnatifld leaves 8. B, anpnati folia. 

(8) .* Fruit obovate to oblong-cuneate with broad entire or dissected wings. 

(9) , Glabrous herbs. Tubercles on fruit small. 

(10), Leaves radical, entire, toothed or pinnatisect. Fruit 1*5 mm. long, 1 mm. broad, 
broadly obovate-cuneate, the tubercles confined to the central region of the 

body. The wings entire, about half the breadth of the body 

9. B. diasecti folia. 

(10). •Leave# cauline, pinnatifld to pinnatipartite. Fruit 2*5 mm, long, 18 mm. broad, 
the tubercles small and scattered, the wings as broad as, or exceeding the 
breadth of the body, shallowly and Irregularly incised . . 1 0. B. prooumbena. 
<9 ).• Glandular-pubescent to septate hairy herbs with radical and cauline leaves, 
either pinnatifld or distally toothed. Fruit 1*5 mm. long, 1-3*2 mm. broad, 
obovate, the wings entire with relatively long glandular hairs along the edge. 
Tubercles on body confluent, giving a bladder-like appearance to each face 
11. B. tFMtei. 

3. Superspecles baaaltica. 

Key to the Specie*. 

<1>. Erect glabrous herb# with radical and/or cauline, linear or broad- lanceolate leaves. Fruit 
narrow-ouneate to obovate, somewhat flattened, with smooth margins, Pappus a 
minute Irregularly broken rim 16. B. basaltica. 
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(1) ,* Ascending- or weakly erect herbs with toothed or divided can line leaves, Radical leaves 

present only on young plants. Frutt usually turgid. Pappus of capillary bristles. 

(2) . Pappus conspicuous. Leaves plnnatlfld to pinnatisect or pinnatipartite. 

(3) , Pappus bristles all free. Herbs with glandular and septate-hairy indumentum. 

(4) . Fruit oblong, much flattened, brown, with small tubercles. Margin expanded, wing- 

like and Irregularly incised. Fappus conspicuous 17. B, asoendens, 

(4) .* Fruit obovate to subcylindrical, usually slightly flattened with a smooth margin, dark 

brown to black. Pappus short to conspicuous. 

(5) . Fruit obovute -cuneate, 1-1-8 mm, long, 0- 7-0*9 mm. broad, the margins always smooth, 

the pappus short. Radical leaves seldom present ; caullne leaves plnnatlfld to 
pinnatisect or almost crenate, always a few on each plant opposite. Ascending 
or weakly erect herbs with a more or less glandular-pubescent indumentum 

^ 18. B. miorooarpa. 

(5).* Fruit obovate to subcylindrical, 2-2*G mm. long, 3 mm. broad, with large tubercles 
either extending round the entire fruit or leaving a smooth margin. Pappus 
usually conspicuous. Radical leaves often present ; caullne leaves always 
alternate, plnnatlfld to pinnatipartite. Erect herbs with a glandular and septate- 

hairy indumentum 20. B . melanocarpa, 

(3).* Pappus bristles spreading, of unequal length and grouped in bundles. Fruit slightly 
flattened, obovate-ouneate with small tubercles and smooth margins. Glabrous 
herbs. Leaves once or twice pinnatisect to pinnatipartite .... 21. B. mnltiflda . 

(2) .* Pappus microscopic. Glandular and septate-hairy herbs. Leaves caullne and acutely 

toothed distally 19. B. Xov<i~Anal<ca, 


4. Superspecies a cuteattt. 


Key to the Specie*, 


(1). Fruit flat, with a broad, entire or dissected wing. 

(2). Majority of leaves caulinc. peduncles axillary or terminal, sometimes scape-like, 
(3). Body of fruit with short scattered glandular hairs, the wing partially dissected. 

/ . . 22. B. aenleata, 

(3) .* Body of fru It with short glandular hairs or flnger-llke tubercles, the wing entire 

or completely dissected. 

(4) . Tubercles on fruit, when present, cylindrical, the wing completely and irregularly 

dissected 23. B. mnryinata. 

(4).* Tubercles laterally flattened, the wing entire or undulating dissected 

24. B, papillosa. 


(2).* Loaves radical, Scapes robust, 

<!>). Leaves entire, linear and grasslike. Body of fruit glabrous 28. B , cardiovarpa. 
< 5). ‘Leaves entire or irregularly pinnatipartite to twice pinnatisect. Body of fruit 

with short glandular hairs 29, B. nivaHs. 

(1^.* Fruit markedly curved, the body glabrous or with short scattered glandular hairs, the 
wings entire or slightly incised. Leaves caullne and sessile. 

(6). Glandular and more or less woolly-hairy herbs with pinnatipartite leaves. Wings 
flat and slightly dissected 2T t , H. curvicarpa . 

(6) ,* Glabrous herbs with stem-clasping leaves. One aspect of the body of the fruit 

almost obscured by the infrdrted wings, 

(7) . Leaves Irregularly pinnatipartite. Fruit about 2 mm. long, 1*5 nun, broad with 

a striate terete body. Pappus microscopic- 26. B. Muetlerl. 

(7).* Leaves narrow-linear to linear, entire or With a few proximal Aliform lobes. 

Fruit 0-9 mm. long. (Hi mm, broad, the body linear, not striate. Pappus 
about one-flfth the length of the fruit 27, B, MncUerotdcs. 


r>. Superspeclew diversifoltn. 

Key to the Species, 

U). Leaves pinnatisect to pinnatipartite. Longitudinal folds entire or tuberculate. Pappus 
obliquely placed and conspicuous, simple or stellate, 

(2). Fruit narrow-cuneate to cuneate, 2-2*8 mm long, 0-9-1 mm, broad. 

(3). Herbs with glandular and septate-hairy indumentum. JLeaves frequently twice 

pinnatisect. Fruit narrow-cuneate, 2-2*8 mm, long, 0*9 mm. broad 

30. B. diversifolia . 

(3).* Glabrous herbs with pinnatisect leaves. Fruit cuneate, 2 mm. long, l mm. broad 


31. B- seymentosv. 

(2).* Fruit, broad-cuneate, 1*2-2 4 mm. long, o*5-2 mm, broad, 

(4), Herbs with glandular and septate-hairy indumentum. Fruit glabrous, with longitudinal 
folds broken up into large tubercles. 1‘appus stellate ...... 32. B, yoniocarptt, 

( 4 ).* Glabrous herbs. Longitudinal folds on frutt entire, with long glandular hairs 

between them. Fappus of simple bristles 34. B. eHopc up. 

(1).* Leave* pinnatisect. Longitudinal folds bear indexed flnger-llke projections. Pappus large, 
centrally placed and stellate ♦/ 33, B. Meadert. 
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6. Superspecies tenquorum. 

Key to the Species, 

fl). leaves oblaneeolatc, entire or with a few narrow teeth. Fruit narrow-obovate, flattened* 
glandular, with two Inconspicuous longitudinal folds on each face, Pappus absent 

3 5. B. teaquorum. 

(1).* Leaves bipinnatifid. Fruit narrow-cuneate, flattened, smooth, with a few scattered 
glandular hairs. Pappus minute * . 3(1. B. Blackii. 

S u bg e n u s M a t a b r achy com e , 

Key to the Super specie a. 

<l). Fruit dimorphic 8. Superapecies irachycarpa. 

(I).* Fruit not dimorphic. 

(2). Fruit hear membranous wings. 

(3) . Annual or perennial herbs not exceeding 30 cm. |n height, with pinnatisect leaves. 

Fruit not exceeding 3 mm. in length ; pappus of capillary bristles. 

(4) . ('MfimUilar-hairy perennials with crowded cauline leaves. Fruit flat, obovate, 

2 2-2*9 turn, long, 1-1 T> mm. broad, with narrow, entire or irregularly and 

shallowly dissected wing's 8. Superspecies ti'avhycarpa, 

< 4),* Septate-hairy annuals with mainly radical leaves. Fruit cuneate, 2*6 mm. long. 

If) mm. broad; body flattened proxlmalfy, find distally dilated; wings 

narrow, fringed with long glandular hairs lb Superspecies citiooarpa, 

(3).* Woody perennials up to 2 metres in height, with entire cauline leaves. Fruit 
broadly nbovate. exceeding 3 mm. in length ; pappus u ring of short irregular 

teeth 10. Superspecies latiaquatuea. 

(2).* Fruit not winged. 

(5) . Pappus very conspicuous. Fruit cuneate to oblong-euneate, flattened or 

shouldered, and bearing long glandular hairs .... 9. Superspecies ciUocarpa. 

(5) .* pappus minute or absent. Fruit more or less flattened, seldom thick. 

(6) . Annual herbs with entire or pinnatisect cauline leaves. Kay florets very short. 

Fruit flat, margin wing-like and deeply dissected into daw-liko segments or 

narrow and entire; pappus absent 11. Supersedes Mlphiosperma. 

<G).* Annuals or perennials with radical and/or cauline leaves. Kay florets conspicuous- 
Fruit obovate-cuneate to clavate. Leaves entire or pinnatisect. 

(7) . Fruit smooth, sometimes thick or shouldered; pappus sometimes absent 

7. Superspecies iberidifolia . 

(7).* Fruit tubereulate on the centre of each face, with smooth margins; pappus crown- 
shaped 8. Superspecies fracfti/curpa. 


7. Superspecies iberidi folia, 

Key to the Specie a. 

(1 ). Pappus minute. 

(2). Fruit broadly obovate and flat; margin irregularly and shortly lobed. Leaves cauline. 

(3). Leaves pinnatisect, the segments mucronate 38. B. BUIardieri. 

(3) .* Leaves entire or crenate 39. B, Tatei. 

(2).* Fruit oblong-cuneate, turgid and slightly flattened; margin smooth, 

(4) . Much branched, more or less glandular herbs with cauline pinnatisect leaves 

37. B, iberidifolia . 

(4) .* Small glabrous herbs with leaves mainly radical, entire, linear to broad-linear. 
(B). Kay florets white. Fruit black, microscopically tesselated, glabrous, 0*9 -M mm. 

long, Odi-O-fi mm. broad . 41. B. beUidioidea. 

(5) .*Ray florets blue. Fruit brown, smooth, with long aplcally rolled hairs distally, 

1*8 mm. long, 0-9 mm. broad 42. B. pnailla. 

(1),* Pappus absent. Leaves radical and cauline. 

(6) . Leaves entire or pinnatisect, Fruit cuneate, flat and glabrous, with smooth 

margins 40. B. parvula . 

(6).* Leaves pinnatisect. Fruit clavate. Shouldered, with curled glandular hairs present 
dlatatly 43. B. exilia. 


8. Superspocies trachycarpo. 

Key to the Species, 

(1). Fruit not dimorphic. 

(2). Fruit narrow-oblong-cuneate, flattened, wingless, tubereulate with smooth margins, 
l'G-18 mm. long, 0*6-0*8 mm, broad. Pappus minute and coroniform. Leaves 
often entire and canaliculate, with a few small leaves arising from the axils 
- 44. B. track year pa. 

(2).* Fruit obovate, flat, with entire or irregularly dissected wings, 2*2-2*9 mm. long, 
1*1*8 mm. broad ; the body smooth and pappus well developed. Leaves pinnati- 
sect and crowded 45. B, vipidnla. 
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REVISION OF TIItt GENUS BH ACH YCOME CASS., 

(1),* Fruit dimorphic, those of the rays wingless, narrow-oblong cuneate and slightly flattened* 
tuberculate with smooth margins and short pappus. Disc fruits flat, obovate, the 
body not tuberculate, the wings broad, and the pappus slightly larger than in the 
ray fruit 48. B. oiHaris. 


$. Supersedes oiHocarpa , 

Key to the Specie*. 

(1). Fruit winglesH, with long glandular hairs, Involucral bracts obovate with obtuse to 
subacute apices. 

(3). Fruit oblong -cuneate and flattened, with glandular hairs on the centre of each face and 

along the outer edge of each margin 47. B. ciliocarpa. 

(2).* Fruit laterally compressed and shouldered distaUy, with glandular hairs only on the 

flattened face and summit of the smooth margins 4 8, B. oncocarpa, 

(1),* Fruit with narrow and irregularly dissected wings; body proxtmally flattened and distaUy 
dilated. Involucral bracts lanceolate with a filiform apex 40. B. cheilocarpa, 

1 0. Super species latiequamea. 

Erect woody perennials with a thick tap-root. Ueavee cauline, lanceolate, entire and sessile. 
Involucral bracts often in three rows. Fruit up to H B mm. long, 2 5 mm. broad, obovate, 
and surrounded by an entire wing. Pappus ring-llke, with minute arid irregular teeth 
BO. B. latisqunmea. 


11. Superspecies Sitphioajtcrma. 

Key to the Species. 

(1). Densely glandular-hairy branching annuals with plnnatiaect leaves. Fruit up to 3 mm. 

long, 1.-8 mm. broad, flat and slightly curved, with smooth and entire margins 
51. B. glanduloea. 

(3 ).* Glabrous lo sparsely glandular-pilose annuals often unbranohed, with entire to plnnatiaect 
loaves. Fruit 2-2-2 nun. long, 1-1-6 mm. broad, flat, the margins broad, wing-Uke 
and deeply dissected 52. B. perpueilla. 


Descriptions op Species. 

Subgenus Eubrachycome. 

3. Superspecies tenttisoapa. 

1. BRAOH YCOME TEN U1 SOAP A Hook. f. 

Erect stolouiferous perennials up to 26 cm. high, with a glandular-septate 
indumentum. Leaves radical, oblanceolate to ovate-cuneate, dentate to almost crenate 
distally, with sheathing bases. Scapes erect, 3-6, rather robust, bearing 3-3 leaves. 
Capitula up to 1 cm. diameter, Involucral bracts 16-22, 4-5 mm. long, 1*6-2 mm, broad* 
broad-linear to narrow-oblong, glandular, obtuse to subacute, with microscopically 
serrulate margins. Ray floi'ets up to 60, rays 7 mm. long, 1*4 mm. broad, mauve. 
Receptacle up to 1*8 mm. broad, 1*5 mm. high, steeply conical, moderately pitted. 
Fruit 1*2-1 *8 mm. long, 0*9 mm. broad, cuneate, flattened, dark-brown to black, thickened 
marginally, otherwise smooth. Pappus short, white. 

Key to the variety*. 

(1), Leaves usually somewhat fleshy and forming a basal rosette, up to 3 cm, long, 8 mm. 

broad. Fruit dark brown vur. a tenuieca pa. 

(1).* Leaves rather rigid and macroeeopfeally hairy, up to 10*5 cm. long, 3*8 cm. broad; dead 
remains of previous leaves persisting as fibrous Btrands around the base of the plant* 
Fruit black var. 0 pubescent. 

Brachycomc tenui&capa Hoof, f., var. a tenuiscapa comb, et st&t. nov, 
hand. Jour . Hot vi (1847), 114. 

(Text-ftgs. 3, 8; Plate vi, map 1.) 

Synonymy. B. ecapiformis DC. var. tenuiecapa Benth, FI. Auet., ill ( 1868 ), 517. £. alptna 
Morris, Vic. Nat., xlt (1024), 81. 

Type Locality'. Middlesex Plains, Tasmania, Gunn. All syntype material at the Herbarium of 
the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 

Leaves distally toothed or almost crenate, up to 3 cm. long, 6 mm. broad* forming 
a basal rosette. £cape single* bearing 1-3 leaves, the uppermost linear to oblanceolate* 
entire* subacute to acute* the lower toothed distaUy and similar to the radical leaves, 
thbugh smaller. Hay florets up to 33. Fruit dark brown. 
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Range : Highlands of Victoria and Tasmania, 

Specimen* examined: 

Victoria: Australian Alps. F. Mueller (MEL, NSW); Pretty Valley. Bogong Plateau, 1.1923, 
H. B. Williamaon (loctotype and 5 leetoparatypes of B . alpina Morris, MEL). 

Tasmania: Arthur’s Lakes, 17.1.1845, Gunn n. 321 (haptotype of B. aoapiformis var, 
tenuisoapa Benth., NSW) ; W. Tiers via Molle, 12, 1914, R. A. Black (RAB). 

Although authentic eyntype material is not available in Australia' Iiooker's descrip- 
tion of B. tenuiscapa is such that no doubt exists as to the correct application of the 
name. A haptotype of B. scapiformis var. tenuiscapa has been nominated and used as a 
basis of comparison, this specimen agreeing satisfactorily with Hooker’s description. 
Hooker clearly states that the fruit are wingless, but Bentham (1866) remarks "in 
some specimens the immature aehenes show no wings, in others they are certainly 
winged”. This apparent variability in one of the few stable characters of this genus 
is explained on the assumption that Bentham had before him specimens of B. tenuiscapa 
and a small form of B. aculeata. These are vegetatively identical and unless fruits 
are present of sufficient maturity to show the presence or absence of a wing, exact 
determination is impossible. Fortunately indications of a wing make their appearance 
early in development. Following his description of B. alpina Morris states that ‘‘super- 
ficially the plant resembles a small form of B. scapiformis DC. which has winged 
aehenes”. Lectotype and lectoparatypes of B . alpina have been nominated, but the 
name itself relegated to synonymy. 



Text- figures 3-7, Habit studies, x J. 

8. B. tenuiscapa (Haptotype of B. aoapiformia var, tetmiacapa). 4. B. tenuiscapa var. 
pttbetcena. 6. B. scapigera, 6, B. dedpiens. 7. B, Stuartii 

Brachycome tenuiscapa Hook, f. , var. p pubesems (Benth.), n. comb. 
(Text-fig, 4; Plate vi, map 1.) 

Synonymy : B. deoipiens Hook t, var. pubescent Benth., FI Aust. ill (1866), 517, 

Haptotype : ♦New England, C. Stuart (NSW). 

Borneo type : Armfdale, New England, "Hillside, forest", 9.11.1941, G. I* Davis (NSW). 



1$4 BKVXglOir OF TUB OEJfUS BRACK TOOM& 0A8B„ 

Leaves dentate diatally, up to 10-6 cm, long, 1*8 cm. broad, macroacopically hairy. 
Scapes 1-6, each bearing a more or less median bract. Hay florets usually 50*“6G. Fruit 
black. 

Habitat : Open forest land in well-drained situations. 

Range-. Southern Queensland to Ballarat, through highlands of New South Wales, with a single 
record from Tasmania. 

Specimen# examined : 

Queensland : Stanthorpe, 12.1875, 8,11.1890, F. M. Bailey (BH1). 

New South Wtilcs: Bolivia, 4,11.1886, E. Betche (NSW); *Torrlngton, 29.9.3907, K, H. 
Cambagc (NSW); njfen innes. 6,1917, J. L. Boorman (NSW); *Glen Innes, 3520' 
“in partial shade of Ruralyptus in closely Erased paddocks of cleared Euc. forest country, 
on median and heavy brown soils, amongst grasses’*. 8.4.1931, O. E, Hubbard (BRI); 
Dumaresq Crk., Armldale, “Forest land”, 23.11.3 941, Oonsett Davis (BIU, NSW); 
Armidale, ’’hillside, forest land*’, 19.11.1941, G. L. Davis (NSW, Homeotypc ; MEL, 
BKT, AD, HO, PERTH) ; MJralla, 3.1912, A. McNutt (NSW) - *New England, O. Stuart 
< NSW, hftptotype; MEL) ; MValeha Road, 24.10.1886. E. Betche (NSW). 

Victoria ; *Ballarat (MEL). 

Tasmania: Creek at foot of Mt. Wellington, 12.1870, S. Hannaford (MEL). 

Originally described as a variety ot B. decipiens, the size and glabrous nature of 
the fruit indicate that this population is more closely allied to B. tenuiscapa , with 
which species it is now combined, Syntype material of B, decipien* var. pule seen s is 
at. Kew, and consequently has not been examined, but a specimen bearing the type 
caption “New England, 0. Stuart” has been nominated haptotype. Unfortunately this 
specimen is a flowering one, so it was considered desirable to select a fruiting 
homeotype. This variety can be readily identified on sight by the rather stiff, distally- 
toothed leaves, which have a harsh feeling, and the presence of the fibrous remains of 
former leaves round the base of each plant. 

Variation is slight and confined to the indumentum, the hairs of which, though 
visible- macroscopicaiiy, may occasionally be considerably shorter. 

2. bkach Y oOM k SOAPXOBRA (Sleb. ex Sprang.) DC. 

Prod. VII, (1838), 277. 

(Text-figs. 5, 9; Plates vi, map 2; vii, 1.) 

Synonymy: Heneoio acapigera Sleb. ex Spreng. Syst, Hi (1826), 6G9. Brachyatcphium acupigerutn 
(Sieb. ex Spreng) DC.. Prod, vi (1837). 304. 
hectotype: “FI. Novae Holl. No. 3S2, 1825. Mr. Sieber” (GENEVA). 

Erect glabrous perennials up to 40*5 cm. high, the bases of which bear the dead 
remains of former leaves. Leaves radical, up to 19 cm. long, 3-5 cm. broad, linear to 
oblanceolate, acute, entire, basally attenuate, Scape* 1-6, usually with 2 small bract-like 
leaves, hut occasionally more. Capitula up to 1*2 cm, diameter. Involucral bracts about 
18, up to 5 mm. long, 3 mm, broad, oblanceolate, obovate to broad elliptical, usually 
obtuse, rarely subacute, glabrous or microscopically glandular. Ray florets 30-60, the 
rays up to 9 mm. long, 2 mm. broad, white or mauve. Receptacle up to 3 mm. broad, 
1 mm. high, conical, moderately pitted- Fruit 2*3-3 mm. long, 0-8-1-2 mm. broad, 
cuneate, brown, flattened, with narrow, thickened, smooth margins. Pappus short. 
Habitat ; Open forest land, frequently occurring on swampy ground* 

Range: Southern Queensland, tablelands and south coast of New South Wales, through high- 
lands of Victoria to the Grampians. 

Specimen 8 examined : 

Queensland: *Stanlhorpe, H. Tryon (BRI). 

New South Walea : Jennings, 12.1903, J. H. Maiden and J. L, Boorman (NSW) ; *Glen Innea, 
11.1911, F. H. Kenny (BRI) ; *Glen Innes, 1.1914, H. M. R. Rupp (NSW) ; Mt. Mitchell, 
nmr Guyra, 28.3.1943, a. L. Davis (NSW. BRI, MEL) ; *Rose Hill, Guyra, “forest land”, 
24,2.1941, G. L. Davis (NSW) ; 10 miles SJBJ. Guyra, "swampy ground”, 18.2.1941, G. L. 
Davis (BRI) ; Yaroona, "swampy ground”, 21.1.1941, G. L. Davis (NSW, MEL) ; Jeogla, 
"cleared grassland, slightly swampy", 6.3.1942. Oonsett Davis (NSW); Moona plains, 
11.1904, A. R. Crawford (NSW); Jenolan Caves, 12.1899, W. F. Blakely (NSW); 
♦Wingello. 11.1899, J. L. Boorman (NSW); *Queanbeyan, 14.12.1911, R. H. Cambage 
(NSW) ; Blmberi Crk., Upper Cotter R-, 6100', 15,1.1913, H, H. Cambage (NSW) ; O’Hara 
Head, between Milton and Bateman’s Bay, 21 . 5 . 1039 , f> A. Rodway (NSW) ; Kiandra, 
12.1901, W. Forsyth (NSW) ; ‘beside Adamlnaby-Talbingo Rd., <8000', 6,12.1948, S. 
Copland (NSW); * Kosciusko, "Treeline to 7000'”, 1.1890, J. H. Maiden and W. Forsyth 
(NSW) ; Kosciusko, 12.1924, T. Harris (NSW). 
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Victoria ; * Australian Alps. F. Mueller (MEL) ; Cobboras Mts., 6000', 1.1864, F. Mueller 
(MEL, NSW) ; Buffalo Mt»., 28.24853, F. Mueller (MEL); *Strathbogie, 11.1901, A, W, 
Vroland (NSW, MEL) ; Banks ot the Delatite R., 3.1858 (MEL) ; *Mt. Stirling, 5700', 
‘grassy summit", 44.1945, J. H. Willis (MEL); Ml. Painter, 2.1026, A. X Tadgell 
(NSW) ; * Upper Yarra Hanses, 84900, C. Walter (NSW) ; *EJltham, 21.8.1903, P. R. H. 
St. John (MEL) ; Grampians, 114904, H. B. Williamson (BRI). 

Sleber's specimen, now at Geneva, has been selected lectotype of this species as 
well as of Senecio scapigera and Brachystephium scapigerum , a lectoparatype being 
located at the Gray Herbarium, Harvard. Unfortunately both of these specimens, the 
only syntypes still extant, are in the flowering condition, but no doubt exists as to their 
identity. A photograph of the lectotype is here reproduced (PI. vii, No. 1). Owing to the 
meagre data, no type locality can be given, but the specimen was probably collected 
somewhere in Victoria. 

Intraspeciflc variation is slight and limited to the length: breadth ratio of the 
leaves and height of the plant. The maximum known height is exhibited in some 
specimens from Kiandra which reach 40-5 cm. and bear broad-linear leaves up to 
19*5 cm. long and 4*5 cm. broad. Apart from these specimens, the greatest height 
was 29 cm. with leaves proportionally shorter. 

No variation has been noted in the fruit, except in the case of a specimen from 
Jennings, in which they are all very turgid and there is a complete absence of pappus. 
Very young fruits on the same specimen, however, bear a minute pappus, so it is 
assumed that this was lost at maturity. 

The fruits are very similar to those of B. tenuiscapa except in their consistently 
larger size, which, together with distinct vegetative features, warrants specific status, 
though the discontinuity between these two species is admittedly small. 




Text-figures 8-11. Fruit, x 17 approx. 

8. B. tenuiscapa, 9. B, scapigera. 10, B decipicns. 11. 1?. StuarMi. 

3. iiKAcii ycoaik bKciriKNB Hook. f. 

Lond, Journ. Bot., vi, (1847), 114. 

(Text*flgs. 6, 10; Plate vi, map 3.) 

Type locality : Lawrence, Tasmania, Gunn. All syntype material at the Herbarium of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew. 

Glabrous perennials up to 21*5 cm. high, Leaves radical, up to 16*5 cm. long, 
3*2 cm. broad, oblong-cuneate to elliptical, entire, shallowly crenate or acutely toothed 
dlataily, subacute to acute. Scape® 1-6, naked, or with a single bract. Capitula up to 
1*6 cm. broad, Invaluaral bract* about 24, up to 6*5 mm. long, 2*7 mm. broad, obtuse, 
broad-linear to narrow-obovate, entire, the margins usually purplish. Bay florets up 
tn 40, the rays 8 mm. long, 2 mm. broad, bluish. Receptacle 7 mm. broad, 1*6 nun, high, 
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convex, moderately pitted. Fruit 3 mm. long, 1-4 mm. broad, cuneate, flattened, dark 
brown, with relatively long straight hairs on each surface, thickened marginally, each 
margin beating a longitudinal groove almost at the edge. Pappus short. 

Banye : Southern highlands of New South Wales, through Victoria to the Adelaide district of 

South Australia. Widely distributed in Tasmania. 

Speclmewa examined: 

New South Wales: Birdsdale, near Braldwood, 9. I860, W. Bauerlen (N.S.W.) ; ’Talbingo- 
Adamlriaby Hoad, <3000', 6.12.1943, S. Copland (NSW) ; ’Rule’s Point, west of Kiandra, 
2fi.ll. 1921, A. Forster (NSW); ’Kiandra, 12.1901, W. Forsyth (NSW); Pretty Point, 
Mt. KosclusHo, 1.1899, J. H. Maiden and W. Forsyth (NSW). 

Victoria; *Bogo»g Mts.. 1.1 923, H. B. Williamson (MEL); ’Upper Genoa R., 9.1860, F. 
Mueller (MEL); Dargo Track. Mt, Bernard, 4000', 12.1914, A. J. Tadgell (MEL); 
♦towards Dandenong Ha., 1.1853, F. Mueller (MEL) ; ’Rlngwood, 21.8.01, P. R. H. St. 
John (MEL); Plenty and Darebin Crks., “damp meadows”, 10.1852, F. Mueller (MEL); 
Ores wick. 10.1931, J. H. Willis (MEL) ; near Emu Creek and Wando Vale, 9.8,1943, J. G. 
Robertson (NSW) ; Hawkesdale, 10.1901, H. B, Williamson (NSW) ; ’Hawkesdalo, 11.1904, 
H. R. Williamson (BRI). 

Tasmania: ’Penquite, 27.8.1842, Gunn, n.513. (NSW); ’Launceston, 7,9.1839, Gunn, n.511 
(NSW); Launceston, 1806, R. C. Hannaford (NSW); ‘North Esk R., 29,9.1841, Gunn, 
n,51 1 (N.S.W.) ; ’West Perth, F. Mueller (NSW); ♦near Perth, S. Hannaford (MEL); 
♦George's Bay, R. Tate (AD) ; *Hampsbire Hilla (MEL) ; Surrey Hills, 20.11.1841 
(MEL); ‘Macquarie Hb., 10.9.1842, Gunn, n.511 (NSW); *Mt. Direction. 12.11.1911, 
H. A. Black (HAB) ; ’New Norfolk, 28.9.1840. 26.10.1840, Gunn, n.511 (NSW); *Mt. 
Nelson, 9.1892. 2.1893. L. Rodway (HO, NSW); Mt, Nelson, 5.9.10, 25.9.20, R. A. Black 
(RAH); * Sandy Bay, 10,1892, W. V. Fitzgerald (NSW). 

South Australia: Brighton (MEL). 

Syntype material of this species being at Kew, the author has been unable to 
make a personal examination of the specimens, and consequently type selection has 
not been possible. However, a number of specimens are available, collected in Tasmania 
by Gunu and others, which agree with Hooker’s description, and it is on these 
specimens that the above description has been largely based. 

Variation is apparent particularly in the leaf margins, and although the majority 
of specimens bear entire leaves, an appreciable number are either inconspicuously 
crenate distally or bear acute teeth in the same position. The leaves are apparently 
always thin and inclined to be flaccid, particularly the larger ones. The upper limits 
of leaf size were found in a specimen from Kiandra, but the majority do not exceed 
7 cm. in length. 

Even in the very young stages the fruit bear the straight hairs noted in the 
mature fruit, and for this reason they are a useful diagnostic character. 

The purple margins to the involucral bracts are a coustant feature of all specimens 
examined and consequently are noted in the general description. This character, 
however, does occur occasionally in other species and is probably due to physiological 
factors. 

Apart from the straight hairs on the fruit, which are the most obvious distinguishing 
feature from those of B. svapiyera, the margin shows an interesting departure from 
the usual thickened condition. At the extreme edge of the thickened margin a 
longitudinal shallow groove runs the entire length of the fruit, leaving a very narrow 
strip of tissue down each edge of the fruit. This strip, though microscopic, is broad 
in the following species, B, Stuartii, and, in the author's opinion, Is the morphological 
forerunner of the wing of other species. 

4. HKACHYCOMK BTUAKTH Benth. 

FI. Aust., Hi, <1866), 618. 

(Text-figs. 7, ll; Plate vi, map 4,) 

Lectotype: New England, C, Stuart, n.14 (MEL). 

Leetaparatppe : ’New England, C. Stuart, n.14 (MEL). 

Erect glabrous perennials with a tufted mode of growth. Leaves radical, forming 
a basal rosette, up to 9*5 cm. long, pinnatiseet with segments up to 9*7 mm. long, 2 mm, 
broad, subacute to acute, entire, irregularly toothed or lobed, becoming smaller and 
finally Aliform proxiraally. Scapes naked and exceeding the leaves. Oapituk i 6-8 mm* 
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In diameter, 1-10 present, Involucral bracts 14-25, 3-3*5 mm. long, 1-15 mm. broad, 
oblanceolate, obtuse, entire or minutely serrulate. Ray floret# 4(1-80, the rays 6-8 mm. 
long, 1 mm, broad, white, mauve or pale blue. Receptacle 1*2-1 -9 mm. broad, 19-2*2 mm. 
high, conical, deeply pitted. Fruit 0 9-1-7 mm. long, 0 6-0-9 mm. broad, dark brown 
to black, cuneate, thick and laterally flattened, the central region bearing a tew tubercles 
and marked off by two conspicuous longitudinal folds leaving a smooth margin on 
each side. Pappus short, the bristles white, of unequal length. 

Habitat : Swampy ground, often forming a dense covering. 

Range'. Southern Queensland to New England Tableland of New South Wales?. 

Specimens examined : 

Queensland: *Stanthorpe, 12.1875, F. M. Bailey (BHI); Stanthorpe, 6,11.1890 (BRI) ; Stan- 
thorpe, “growing in clumps in the bed of the river J \ 11.1904, J. L. Boorman (NSW); 
Ruby Creek, Stanthorpe, “in shallow sandy soil with outcrops of granite. Herb with 
thick tuft of radical leaves and a single erect flowering stalk. Ray florets mauve, disc 
florets yellow”, 23.11.1946, S. L. Ever 1st and L. J. Webb (BRI) ; Wybera, “in shallow 
soil on flat rock ledges’*, 13.10.1933, C. T. White, n,9347 (BRI) ; Darling Downs, Race- 
course Creek, north-east of Wallangarra, “forming a carpet of rosettes in soil-bearing 
hollows in the granite on the hillsides; rays pale lilac”, 29.1.1940, b, H, Smith, n,767 
(BRI). 

.Veto South Wales: *Tenterfleld. 31.10.1886, E. Betche (N S W. ) ; Tenterfleld, 30.12.1910, F. H. 
Kenny (BRI); Emmaville, 10.1601, 10.1911, J. L. Boorman (NSW): Howell, 6.1904, 
J. U Boorman (NSW); Sydenham, Barraba district, 11.1913, H. M, R, Rupp (NSW); 
(Juyra. “low plant, foliage carpet-Hkc, flowers pale blue”, 6J917, J. L. Boorman (NSW); 
New England, O. Stuart “n.14” (MED. lectotype, lectoparatype) ; New England, C. 
Stuart, “n.152, Mountain#, 1 000'“ (MEL); New England, C. .Stuart, “n.204“ and “n.264, 
Mountains” (MEL); Trunkey, 11.1918, J. L. Boorman (NSW). 

The syntype series available consists of 5 specimens collected in New England by 
C. Stuart and examined by Bentham prior to publication of the original description. 
Only one of these bears mature fruit and consequently this was nominated lectotype, 
but unfortunately this specimen is badly pressed and the characteristic appearance is 
obscured. As a result it was considered advisable to figure one of the other syntype 
specimens instead (n.264, “mountains”). 

Members of this species show little variation in vegetative features and none in the 
fruit, which in view of the limited range is not surprising. The specimens collected at 
Guyra by J. L. Boorman are the only ones showing any departure from the typical leaf 
condition. In these the segments are filiform to narrow-linear and markedly irregular in 
size and position; some segments are entire while others are themselves irregularly 
pinnatisect. 

This species is particularly interesting in that it shows, in the fruit, the continuation 
of a trend apparent for the first time in H. (IcHpiens, that of the development of 
longitudinul grooves separating off a margin from a central region. In It. Htuartii these 
grooves have deepened and the central region adjacent to them develops into longitudinal 
folds at maturity. The margin itself has become relatively broad and is easily 
distinguished. 


2. Superspecies lkptocaiupa. 

6. liKAClTYCOMK 1.1CPTOCARPA F. Mliell. 

Trans . Phil Roe. Vic . . 1 (1866), 43. 

(Text-figs. 12, 23; Plate vi, map 5.) 

Lectotype : Axe River, 11.1858, F. Mueller (MEL). 

Lectoparatypes : Two. Axe River, 11.18G3, F. Mueller (MEL). 

Branching annuals, 2-6-26 cm, high, with an indumentum of glandular and septate 
hairs. Radical leaves linear, entire, acute, 1-3 cm. long, 0 6-1*2 mm. broad, Cauline 
leaves entire, toothed or pinnatipartite, up to 2-5 cm. long; segments linear, acute, up 
to 5 mm. long, 1mm. broad. Peduncles naked. Capitula 4-7 mm. diameter, 1-30 present* 
Involucral bracts i6-26, 2*6-3 mm. long, 0-6-1 mm. broad, oblanceolate, glabrous or with 
a few glandular hairs on the outer surface, subacute to acute, with torn ciliate margins. 
Ray florets 15-18, the rays 3-4 mm. long, 1-1*2 mm. broad, white. Receptacle 1-1-8 mm. 
high, 1-1*2 mm, broad, steeply conical, unpitted. Frwif light brown to black, 1-6-2 mm. 
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long, 0-4-05 mm. broad, linear-cuneate, flattened, with smooth lateral margins, and long 
white distally-rolled hairs on the central area of each face. Pappus white, conspicuous, 
about one-Quarter the length of the fruit. 





Text-figures 12-18. Habit studies, x ft. 

12. &. leptocarpa (I>ctotype). 18. B. debuts (HAptotype>. 14. M. ptychcmrp a (Lrectotype). 
15. B, anffustifolia var. angustifolia. 16. B. angustifoli* var. Twterophylla (Ltectotype). 17* B. 
diwecHfoHa (Holotype). 18. B. prwvmfewu (Holotype). 
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Habtto* : Graamland. 

Range: Central New South Wales, throughout Victoria to South-eastern South Australia. 
Specimens examined : 

New South Wales: 'Wellington, 6.10.1886, E. Betche (NSW); 'Stuart Town, 10.1911, L. 
Abrahams (NSW); Bowan Park, near Cudal, 10.1906, W. F. Blakely (NSW); between 
Griffith and Rankin Springs, 19.9.1938, D. O. Cross (NSW) ; Lachlan district, 1889, T. Duff 
(NSW) ; interior of N.S.W., C. Moore (MEL) ; River Darling, Victorian Expl. Expedition 
(MEL). 

Victoria: Dry places on the Loddon, F. Mueller (MEL); You Yangs, 13.11.1910, H. B. 
Williamson (MEL) ; You Yangs, 4.1911, J. Staer (NSW) ; You Yangs, F. Mueller (BRI) ; 
Kamarooka, 3.10.1930, D. J. Baton (MEL) ; Bendigo, E. Semrners (MEL); Mclvor, “Oct", 
F. Mueller (MEL, NSW); Hilldene. 11.1942, Consett Davis (NSW, MEL); 2 miles N. 
of Longwood, 23.9.1942, Consett Davis (MEL) \ Longwood, 31.10.1936, R. A. Black 
(RAB) ; Axe R., 11,1852, F. Mueller (MEL, lectotype, lectoparatypes) ; 5 miles E. of 
Seymour, 11.1942, Consett Davis (NSW, MEL) ; 1 mile west of Seymour, 11.1942, Consett 
Davis (NSW, MEL) ; Da re bin Crk., "with Wahlenbergia gravillium pentamera", 10.1852, 
F. Mueller (MEL); Port Melbourne, 1852, HUdebrandt (MEL); Co. Talbot, 10.1909, 
F. M, Reader (MEL) ; between Mt. Emu and Nopkin’s Rivers, F. Mueller (MEL) ; 
Dunkeld, 9.11.1903, H. B. Williamson (NSW, BRI); Shire of Borung, 30.8.1903, 
F. M. Reader (MEL) ; Shire of Dimboola, 14.10.1894, 6.10.1895, 16,9,1898, F. M. Reader 
(MEL): Nhill, 4.1911, J. Staer (MEL); Wimmera, "black soil plains", 19.10.1938, A. 
Swaby ( JMR) ; Jeparil, 20.9.1898, H. B. Williamson (MEL). 

South Australia: Patawalonga Crk., Pt. Lincoln, L. Hamilton (JMB) ; Warren's Gorge, near 
Quorn, "on stony ground above creek", 2-10.1916, J. M. Black (JBC) ; Wirrabara, 10.1882, 
R. Tate (AD); S.Y.P., 1 1.1889, R. Tate (AD); Yarcowie, 10.10.12, M. Mills (JMB); 
Lofty Range; F. Mueller (MEL) ; Tanunda, F. Mueller (MEL), Barossa Range, 9.1848, 
F. Mueller (MEL); near Strlngybark, Forrest Range, 12.10.1946, J. B. Cleland (JBC); 
Clarendon, “5th Nov.", O. Tepper (MEL) ; Strathalbyn, 2.10.1906, 6.10.1910, J. M. Black 
(JMB); Kensington, 11.1848, F. Mueller (MEL); Waterfall Gully, 10.1878, R. Tate 
(AD); Tlntinarra, 10.1911, J. M. Black (JMB); Reedy Crk., 1848, F. Mueller (MEL); 
Lake George, R. Tate (AD) ; Lake Bonney, 1887, H. E. Wehl (MEL). 

No specific type locality being recorded by Mueller in the original description (**ln 
low grassland, not infrequent in the colony of Victoria, as well as In South Australia' 1 ), 
a syntype series was selected consisting of three specimens from the Axe River, collected 
by Mueller himself two years prior to publication of this species. From this series a 
lectotype was selected, and the remaining two specimens become lectoparatypes. 
B. leptocarpa was listed by Bentham (1866) as a synonym of B. exilis, but the two 
species are quite distinct in every way. The issue was further confused by the fact 
that when he redescribed R. chilis, Bentham had before him specimens which have been 
traced and identified as B. leptocarpa. As a result, his description applies to the latter 
species and not to B. exilis , under which name it appears. This mistake has been 
faithfully perpetuated in all subsequent Australian floras. 

The differences noted in the relatively large series available of this species are to 
be correlated with the size of the plants concerned. In the case of dwarf specimens 
2*6-6 cm. high, the leaves are usually entire or minutely toothed, with a single peduncle, 
which may rise from a basal cluster of leaves so that no stem is present. With increase 
in size of the plant a branching stem is found, and as a result there is an increase in the 
number of inflorescences. No structural variation has been observed in the fruit. 
Unless reasonably mature fruits are present, B. leptocarpa cannot, be distinguished from 
B. debilts , both species agreeing in all vegetative characters. It is not until the presence 
or absence of a wing on the fruit can be established that a reliable identification can be 
made. These two species frequently coexist in the same situation, without, apparently, 
any hybridization occurring. 

6. BHACHYCOMK DEBILIS Sond. 

Linnaea, xxv (1862), 477. 

(Text-flgs. 13, 24; Plate vi, map 6.) 

Haptotype: Kensington, St Vincent's Gulf, 11,1848, F. Mueller (MEL). 

Septate-hairy and sparsely glandular branching annuals up to 11-8 cm. high. Lower 
cauline leaves up to 1*8 cm, long, pinnatisect, with 8-7 acute distal lobes up to 6 mm. 
long, >8 mm. broad, rarely entire and linear ; upper leaves usually linear and entire. 
Radical leaves up to 1 cm. long, narrow linear, entire, only present in small specimens 
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and soon disappearing. Peduncle* naked, glandular proximally. Capituta 1~6, 4-8 mm. 
diameter. Jnvolucrat bracts about 18, 2-2*6 mm. long, 0-6-0-8 mm. broad, obtuse to 
subacute, narrow-obovate with tora-cillate margins. Ray florets 13-18, the rays 4 mm. 
long, 0*8 mm. broad, white. Receptacle 1-1-6 mm. broad, 1-1-5 mm. high, steeply conical. 
Fruit about 2 mm, long, 1 mm. broad, fiat, obovate, the body brown and glabrous or 
bearing a tew glandular hairs. Wings entire, shallowly or deeply dissected with short 
glandular hairs on the margin. Pappus conspicuous. 

Range : This species seems rather localised in its distribution, and, with the exception of a 
single record from New South Wales, Is confined to the central region of Victoria and south- 
eastern South Australia. Whether Its natural limits are more extensive can only be determined 
hy further collecting. 

Specimens examined : 

Veto South Wales : South Ua, 19.9.1925, A. Morris <NSW), 

Victoria : Y'ou Yangs, F. Mueller (BRI) ; 5 miles east of Seymour, 11.1942, Consett Davis 
(NSW, MEL) ; 1 mile west of Seymour, 11.1942, Consett Davis (MEL). 

South Australia : Glenelg, St. Vincent's Gulf, F. Mueller (MEL) ; Marino, near Old Well, 
“cliffs”, 23.10.10, H.H.P.G. (JMB) ; Kensington, 11.1848, F. Mueller (MEL, Hhptotype) ; 
Waterfall Guily, 4.10.1942, J. B. Cleland (JBC) ; Robe, 28.9.13, J. M. Black (JMB); 
S.E., “dry land, Ti-Tree Association" R.L.C., 11,1939, n. 4189 (AD). 

Attempts to trace authentic syntype material of this species having failed, a hapto- 
type was selected, which will become the neotype if it is established that Bonder's own 
specimens are no longer extant. 

The small series of specimens available shows little variation In general appearance 
except in size and associated characters, which are probably to be correlated with 
habitat. The specimens from Seymour were found growing In a wet situation which, 
as summer progressed, became dried out and no further specimens were found. In 
such a situation It is necessary for the plants to grow from fruit of the previous season, 
and, in a relatively few weeks, to mature sufficiently to set seed themselves. It is not 
surprising under these circumstances that the plants are small and delicate, the smallest 
measuring 4*6 cm. in height. The maximum height recorded is attained by the hapto- 
type, which is relatively robust, indicating a longer growing period. The only variation 
exhibited by the fruit is that of the margin of the wing. Although the fruits of the 
haptotype bear entire wings, the usual condition is for them to be more or less dissected, 
but the series of specimens is too small to permit any generalizations being put forward. 

The specimens from Seymour were growing intermixed with others of B. leptocarpa. 
these two species being vegetatively identical. In this connection it is interesting to 
note that Mueller also collected both species from Kensington (11.1848), but whether 
they were in association or not is unfortunately not recorded. 

The vegetative resemblance of B , debitis and B, leptocarpa is so close that Identifica- 
tion cannot be certain in the absence of fruit, at least approaching maturity. This 
similarity is thought to be based on a close phylogenetic relationship, since it la noted 
also in the fruit. In the shape of the body, presence of glandular hairs, and characters 
of the pappus, there is little to distinguish the fruit of these two species. However, 
B, debilis shows a distinct, advance over the leptocarpa type of fruit in the development 
of a wing which is one of the tendencies apparent in this superspecies, 

7. KRACHYCOMK FtVCHOCAKPA F. MU«U. 

Trans. Phil. fifoc. Vic., X (1866), 48, 

(Text-figs. 14, 26; Plate vi, map 6.) 

Lectotype : Buffalo Range, 26.2,1863, F. Mueller (MEL). 

Glabrous annuals up to 15-6 cm. high, with a basal cluster of pinnatisect leaves 
up to 6 cm, long, including the petiole. Segments 6-8, up to 6 mm. long, 1 mm. broad, 
linear, acute. Scapes 1-6, filiform, naked or with a single entire or pinnatisect bract. 
Capitula 4-6 mm, diameter. Jnvolucral bracts 12-16, 2-3*6 mm. long, 1-1*6 mm. broad, 
obovate, obtuse to subacute, microscopically tom -cilia te. Ray florets 26-70, the rays 
2*5~3*5 mm. long, 0*8-1 mm. broad, “pink". Receptacle 1-2-2-6 mm. broad, 1 -6-2*9 mm. 
high, steeply conical, moderately pitted. Fruit 0-9-1- 1 mm. long, 0-6~0*8 mm. broad, 
obovate, brown; body flattened, with three longitudinal ridges on each side, the outer 
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microscopically serrated, the central one bearing a few glandular hairs; wings relatively 
broad with short marginal glandular hairs. Pappus of moderate length. 

Range ; Highland districts from Mt. Macquarie to Strathbogie ranges. 

Specimen* examined : 

New South Wales: Mt. Macquarie, near Carcoar, 12.1907, J. L. Boorman (NSW); QuartxvUle 
to Neumlnemang, “pink", W. Forsyth (NSW). 

Victoria : Buffalo Range, 26.2.1853, F. Mueller (MEL, lectotype) ; Strathbogie Ranges, 11.1901, 
A. W. Vroland (MEL) ; Strathbogie, 12.1903, A. W. R, Vroland (NSW, BR1), 

Owing perhaps to the short series available of this rare species, no variation was 
noted. The fruits are very distinctive in their small size with relatively broad wing 
and large pappus. The body, which is longitudinally grooved, is sharply demarcated 
from the wing, a character which places it in the leptocarpa group, but otherwise its 
natural affinities are obscure. In habit and the possession of pinnatisect leaves, a 
similarity does exist to certain small specimens of B . nivalis, but this in the author's 
opinion is purely superficial with probably an ecological basis. 

8. JWACHYOOMK ANGUHT1FOUA A. Cunn. 6X DC. 

Prod, v (1836), 306. 

Ascending stoloniferous perennials, up to 35 cm. high, glabrous or glandular-hairy, 
freely branching. Leaves eauline, up to 5 3 cm. long, 9 mm. broad, narrow lanceolate to 
elliptical, entire or irregularly pinnatifld, with prominent midvein. Lower leaves often 
sessile, the upper usually more or less petiolate. Peduncles filiform, naked or occasionally 
with a distal bract. Capitnla up to 9, about 5 mm. diameter. Involucral bracts about 
14, 2*1-3 mm. long, 0-5-0-9 mm. broad, linear to nanow-oblanceolate, acute, glandular, 
more or less torn-ciliate. Ray florets 13-29, the rays 6-10 mm. long, 1-3-5 mm. broad, 
pink, mauve or blue. Receptacle about 2-3 mm. broad, 1*5 mm. high, convex, shallowly 
pitted. Fruit 2-2-2 mm. long, 0-9 mm. broad, brown, narrow-cuneate, flattened, 
conspicuously tuberculate on each face, the margins smooth, narrowly winged. PappUB 
conspicuous. 


Key to the varieties. 

(1). Leaves narrow-lanceolate to narrow-elliptical, entire var. a angustifolia. 

(1).* Leaves narrow- to broad-elliptical, pinnatisect var. p hetcrophyTla. 


Brachycome angustifolia A. Cunn. ex DC. var. o angustifolia comb, ct stat. nov. 
(Text-figs. 15, 26; Plates vi, map 7; vii, 2.) 

: £. UncarifoUa DC., Prod, v (1836), 806. 

Leototype : •Goulburn Plains, 5.1824. A. Cunningham (MEL). 

Glabrous perennials, sometimes with an ascending habit. Leaves always entire with 
acute apices, narrow-lanceolate to narrow-elliptical. 

Habitat : Relatively common in hind-dune forest in eastern Australia, otherwise in forest-land. 
Range: Coast and tablelands of New South Wales southward from the Hawkesbury River; 
north-eastern and south-western Victoria to south-eastern South Australia; north-eastern 
and central regions of Tasmania. 

Specimens examined : 

Rew South Wales : Wiseman's Ferry, 4.1908, J. L. Boorman (NSW) ; Katoomba, Federal Pass, 
2,500', 1.1904, W. A. Dixon (NSW) ; Burragorang to Wentworth Falls, 10.1898, J. H. 
Maiden (NSW) ; Blue Mts., 2.1.1887, J. J. Fletcher (NSW) ; •Parramatta, F. Mueller 
(MEL, NSW) ; Parramatta, U.1884, EJ, Betche (NSW) ; Gordon-Pymble, "dry gravelly 
soil”, 4.1914, W. F. Blakely (NSW) ; Northern Suburbs Cemetery, Sydney, 7.6.1987, 
E. Cheel (NSW); Hyde, 5.1887, R T. Baker (BRI) ; Ryde, 4.1914; A. A. Hamilton 
(NSW) ; Cronulla, beach, 6.09, A, A. Hamilton (NSW) ; Cronulla, Eucalypt forest, G. L. 
Davis (NSW) ; Woonona, "cleared shrub dune, 20"'. 1.6.1941, Consett Davis (NSW, BRI, 
MEL, AD, HO, PERTH) ; Corrimal, "open hind-dune forest", 4.9.1940, H. S, Browne 
(NSW); Bowral, 2.1906, R. H. Cambage (NSW); near Goulburn R., 4.1850 (MEL) ; 
•Goulburn Plains, 5.1824, A. Cunningham (MEL, Lectotype) ; Jenolan Caves, 10.1899, 
W. F. Blakely (NSW). 

Victoria: •Morass Crk„ Benambra, 5.1.1922, H, B. Williamson (MEL) ; *Lorne, 1.1922, A. C. F. 
Gates (MEL) ; Portland, near swamps (MEL) ; *Prlest Point, Glenelg R. (MEL) ; 
Nelson, 5,1.1908, J. M. Black <BL) ; Glenelg R., mouth, W. Allitt, H. B. Williamson 
(MEL). 
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Tasmania : Fingal, 9.1.1914, It A. Black (RAB) ; 'near Lake St Clair, 1,600% 8.1.1945, W, M. 
Curtis (HO) ; Tasmania, Gunn, n. 866 (NSW), 

South Australia: Gawler R., near Tanunda, 15,4.1848, F. Mueller (MEL) ; *Mallee Scrub, 
F. Mueller (MEL,) ; Murray R.. 10.1848, F. Mueller (MEL) ; «Cape Northumberland, 
in lagoon, 16.11.1882, R. Tale (AD). 

It is unfortunate that the only ayntype of Australia should be a flowering specimen. 
This was nominated lectotype, there being no doubt as to its identity, and it has been 
satisfactorily matched with a number of complete specimens whose fruits agree with 
Cunningham's description. 

It is not clear from De Candolle's description in what way he considered 
B. lineari folia to be a distinct species. The only comment made about the fruit in the 
original description is: "the fruits arenrowned with a pappus like the preceding species'* 
(that is, like B . angustifolia) , and his description of the vegetative characters applies 
equally well. The author is indebted to Professor Baehnl of Geneva for a photograph, 
fruit and florets of De Candolle's syntype specimens ("New Holland, 1816, Lambert", and 
"New Holland, Thiband"), which show conclusively that De Candolle's B. Unearifolia is 
conspeciflc with B. angustifolia . Since both these species were described in the same 
publication, neither has priority, so the name B. angmtifolia is retained, being that in 
current use. The syntype specimen collected by Lambert is nominated lectotype, and 
that of Thiband, lectoparatype of B. Unearifolia . 

The only variation of any significance was shown by specimens from South Australia 
("Gawler R," and "Mallee Scrub") in which the plants are erect and not ascending. 
Otherwise in all specimens examined variation was limited to small differences in the 
else of the leaves, and in one specimen ("Wiseman's Ferry"), one or two small teeth are 
present on some leaves, 

Vegetatively this species shows a very strong resemblance to B. graminea, so that 
in certain flowering specimens difficulty is experienced in identification. The leaves of 
B. angustifolia are somewhat stiffer than those of B. graminea , and if any trace of a 
pappus can be found on even very young fruits, it is reasonably safe to identify the 
specimen as the former species. The wing and tubercles on the fruit only make their 
appearance at maturity, and as the pappus bristles break off readily, old fruit commonly 
appear to have a very short pappus. 

A definite natural affinity appears to exist between B. angmtifolia and B. leptocarpa, 
though considerable advances are shown in the fruit of the former species, which 
although of the same shape, is larger, and considerably thicker, while the development 
of the wing is a new character. It has been observed that the tubercles of the mature 
fruit of any species are represented in the young stages by curled glandular hairs. It is 
considered that this sequence is a phylogenetic one and that plants with tuberculate 
fruits developed from ancestors possessing fruits bearing this type of hair. 

Brachycome angustifolia A. Cunn., ex DC., var. heterophylla (Benth.) comb. nov. 

(Text-tig. 16; Plate vi, map 7.) 

i Synonymy : B. heterophylla Benth,. Enura. PI. Hueg., 1 (1887), 50; B. Unearifolia DC., var, 0, 

heterophylla (Benth.) Moore and Betehe, FI. N.S.W. (1808), 264. 

Lectotype: Australia, 1602-5, R. Brown (MEL). 

Lectoparatype s : Five, * Australia, 1802-5, R, Brown (MEL). 

Shortly glandular-hairy perennials, with narrow- to broad-elliptical, plnnatisect 
leaves; lobes of leaves 1-6, acute, distally placed. Lowest leaves often entire. 

Range : Central coastal area of New South Wales through Liverpool Plains district to Queens- 
land border. 

Specimens examined ; 

tfew South Wales : Emmavine, *4*11, F. H. Kenny (BRT) • Howell, 8.1905, X H. Maiden and 
J. L. Boorman (NSW) ; Howel), 8.1904, J. L. Boorman (NSW) ; Ttngha, 18.104908, It H. 
Cambage (NSW) ; Warrumbungle Ranges, 10.1899, 104901, W. Forsyth (NSW) ; ♦Timor 
Rook, Coonabarabran, 9.1908, J. L. Boorman (NSW); Coonabarabran, 104916, J. L. 
Boorman (NSW); Tamworth, 11.1904, H. M. R. Rupp (NSW); Murrurundi, 1404*07, 
R. H. Cambage (NSW) ; Pokolbin, "rays blue*’, 44908, R. H. Cambage (NSW) ; Stewart** 
Brook, 8,1899, J, H. Maiden (NSW) ; Newcastle, 84897, X H. Maiden (NSW) ; Newcastle, 
4.10.1911, A. A Hamilton (NSW); Australia (7 Port Jackson), 1802*5, R. Brown (MEL). 
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The syntype series consists of six specimens presented to the National Herbarium, 
Melbourne, by the British Museum in 1876, several years after the publication of 
Bentham's description of B. heterophylla. Although further syntype specimens are at 
Kew, Bentham also examined Brown's specimens at the British Museum, and it is there- 
fore reasonable to assume that these specimens are authentic syntypes. One of them 
was accordingly selected lectotype both of B. heterophylla Benth. and B. angustifolia var. 
heterophylla, and the remainder nominated lectopara types of both names. 

Variation in the shape of leaves is considerable, and the margins may be irregularly 
or regularly dissected. The fruits are essentially the same throughout the series 
examined, but the narrow thin wing is not always apparent, possibly due to Immaturity. 

9. BRA OUTCOME DI88BCTTFOUA Sp. HOV. 

(Text-figs. 37, 27; Plate vi, map 8.) 

Holotype : Ten miles Bouth-east of Guyra, “swampy ground”, 18.2.1941. G. L. Davis (NSW). 
Paratypcs : Three, l.c. (MEL, BRI, AD). 

Herba perennis, erecta aut adsendens, stolonifera, ad 17 cm. alta, pills paucls longis 
in basi folio rum neglect is glabra; folia radicalia ad 6-5 cm. longa, oblanceolata, vel 
Integra, vel acute 1-3 dentata, dentibus 1-9 lobis subacuminatis-acuminatis obovato- 
lanceolatis ad 5 mm. longis, 1*7 mm. latis saepe plnnatlsectls, interdum pinnatifidis. 
Pedunculi filiformes, glabri, fere folio basl uno integro nudl. Capitula 1-5. circitar 5 mm. 
transverse lata. Jnvolueri phylla 14-18, ad 2*8 mm. longa, 1*9 mm. lata obovata, obtusa, 
glabra, mlc. serrata. Flores radii circa 34, ad 4 mm. usque longi, 1*1 mm. latt, vlolacel 
aut albi. HeceptaeuUim 2 mm. latum, 1-5 mm. altum, hemisphaericum. Aehaenia 1*5 mm. 
longa, 1 mm. lata, fusca-nigra, late obovate-cuneata, corpore ab ala acute secto, marglnl- 
bus elevatis, in disco tuberculato; ala corpora dlmidio angustiora, Integra, pilosa, pills 
margine brevibus, rectis, albis. Pappus setis, albis, mediocriter longis. 

Erect or ascending stoloniferous perennials up to 17 cm. high, glabrous except for a 
few long septate hairs at the leaf bases. Leaves radical, up to 6*5 cm. long, oblanceolate 
and entire, or with 1-3 acute teeth, frequently pinnatisect with 1-9 sub-acute to acute 
obovate-lanceolate lobes up to 5 mm. long, 1*7 mm. broad, occasionally pinnatlfld. 
Scapes filiform, glabrous, naked except for a single filiform entire leaf proximally. 
Capitula 1-5, about 5 mm. in diameter. Involucral bracts 14-18, up to 2-8 mm. long, 
1*9 mm. broad, obovate, obtuse, microscopically serrulate, glabrous. Hay florets about 
34, up to 4 mm. long, 11 mm. broad, mauve or white. Receptacle 2 mm. broad, 1*5 mm. 
high, hemispherical. Fruit 1*6 mm. long, 1 mm. broad, dark brown to black, broadly 
obovate-cuneate, the body sharply demarcated from the wing, raised at the margins 
and centrally tuberculate; wing about half the breadth of the body, entire with short 
straight white hairs at the margin. Pappus of white bristles of moderate length. 

Habitat : In New England this species is found In abundance In roadside ditches and around the 
margins of swamps. 

Range', Northern tablelands of New South Wales, and coast at Port Stephens. 

Specimen* examined : 

Mt. Lindsay, 4.1914, H. M. R. Rupp (NSW) ; Inverell Rd., 7 m. wfeet of Guyra, 18.2.1941, 
G. L. Davis (BRI, NSW) ; Rose Hill, Guyra, "Swampy ground, rays mauve", 24.2.1941, 
G. L. Davis (BRI, NSW, MEL) ; 5 m. from Guyra on Balderslelgh Road, “rays white to 
pale mauve”, 28.3.1941, Consett Davis (NSW, MEL) ; 10 m, south-east of Guyra, "Swampy 
ground, rays white”, 18.2.1943, G. L. Davis (Holotype NSW; paratypes MEL, BRI, AD); 
Booroolong Creek, New England, "Swampy ground beside creek”, 18.2.1941, G. L. Davis 
(NSW, MEL) ; Port Stephens, "Sand dune, rays mauve”, 4.9.1941, Coneett Davis (BRI, 
NSW, MEL). 

The marked variation in the leaves is one of the most striking features of this 
species, entire, toothed and even pinnatisect leaves being frequently noted on the same 
plant. The lobes are usually irregularly arranged, but in one specimen ("7 m. west of 
Guyra”) the leaves are regularly pinnatisect and similar in appearance to those of 
B. Muartit 

The body of the fruit is sharply demarcated from the wing and smooth slightly 
raised margins are present, while the presence of a narrow band of small tubercles is an 
advance on the ‘t&ebilis” type. 
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Apart from the tubercles, the resemblance of the fruit to those of D, debilis is close, 
glandular hairs having apparently given place to tubercles, and being no longer present 
at maturity. 

10. BKACHTYCOUB JPKOCUMBHNH Sp. ttOV. 

(Text-flgs. 18, 28; Plate vi, map 8.) 

Holotypc : Blue Hole, near Armidale, ‘‘Rooky situations on steep slopes among boulders”, 

15.4.1941, ConBett Davis (NSW). 

Paratypes: Two J.c. (MEL BRI). 

Herba perennis, ad 34*5 cm. alta, glabra, stolonifera; caulis e basl ramoslssimus 
adscendens aut procumbens. Folia caulinja, petlolo gracili non neglecto, pleraaue ad 6 cm. 
longa, grosse pinnatiflda-pinnatipartita, lobis cl r cl ter 7 ad 9 mm. longis, 4 mm. latls, 
cuneatis, acuminatis, saepe mucronatis. Folia tnferiora allquando ovato-cuneata, 
nonnunquam ad 11*5 cm. longa, 3*5 cm. lata, lobis acuminatis, rare fere crenata. 
Pedunculi glabri, graciles, basi folioal. Capitula 1-11, circiter 6 mm. transverse lata. 
Involucri phylla 16-34, 2 8-4 mm. longa, 1*2-1 -4 mm. lata, oblanceolata, subacuminata- 
acuminata, marglnlbus fimbriato-ciliatis. Flores radii 18-40, ligulis 5 mm. longis, 1*4 mm. 
latis, caeruleis. Rcaeptaculum 3 mm, latum, 2 mm. a! turn, hemisphaerlcum, nullls 
punctis. Achrnia 2*5 mm. longa, 1*8 mm. lata, compressa, fusca, alata; corpus oblongo- 
cuneatum, marginibus paulo elevatis et tuberculis in disco parvis; alae tam latae vel 
1 at lores quam corpus, tenuiter et lnaequallter pinnatisectae. Pappus dlmldlo brevior 
quam intra alas inclsurae altltudo. 

Ascending or procumbent glabrous stoloniferous perennials up to 34*5 cm. high, 
freely branching from the base. Leaves cauline usually up to 6 cm. long, including the 
slender petiole, coarsely pinnatiftd to plnnatipartite; segments about 7, up to 9 mm. long, 

4 mm. broad, cuneate, acute, often mucronate. Lower leaves sometimes ovate-cuneate 
in rough outline, and occasionally up to 11-5 cm. long and 3*5 cm. broad with acuminate 
lobes, rarely almost crenate. Peduncles glabrous slender, leafy proximally, Capitula 
1-11, about 6 mm. diameter. Involucral bracts 16-34, 2*8-4 mm. long, 12-1*4 mm. broad, 
oblanceolate, sub-acute to acute, with tom-ciliate margins. Ray florets 18-40, the rays 

5 mm, long, 1*4 mm. broad, bluish. Receptacle 3 mm, broad, 2 mm. high, hemispherical, 
not pitted. Fruit 2*5 mm. long, 1-8 mm. broad, flat, brown, winged; body oblong-cuneate 
with slightly raised margins and small tubercles on the central region; wings equal to 
or*exceeding the breadth of the body, shallowly and irregularly dissected. Pappus not 
more than half the depth of the notch between the wings. 

Habitat : In well-drained situations In open forest country. 

Range ; Northern Tabelands and slopes of N.S.W. 

Specimens examined : 

New South Wales: MLt. Lindsay, 4.1914, H. M. K. Hupp (NSW); Blue Hole, near Armidale, 

28.4.1941, M, Cumpston (NSW); Blue Hole, "Rocky situations on steep slopes among 
boulders”, Consett Davis (holotype NSW ; paratypes BRI, MEL) ; Dangar's Falls, 

23.3.1941, 4.1941, B. Bass! nett (NSW, BRI, MEL) ; George's Creek, Macleay R., Bucalypt 
Forest, 1,000', 26.1.1941, Consett Davis (NSW, BRI). 

Yegetatively this species is characterized by rather lax foliage, the whole plant being 
weak and straggling. Variation in the leaves Is noted, but is not considerable. In young 
plants a few radical leaves are present, which, with the lower cauline ones, give the 
appearance of a basal rosette. This, however, is lost with increased growth and the erect 
habit gives place to the typical procumbent condition. 

No significant variation was seen in the fruit, all of which were very broadly winged, 
with a distinct tuberculate body. No resemblance is seen In vegetative characters, but 
details of the fruit indicate a close affinity with £. dissectifolia, the main difference being 
the broader dissected wing and scattered tubercles. 

11. BBACHYCOMK WRITEI Sp. nOV, 

(Text-flgs. 19, 29; Plate vi, map 8.) 

Holotype : Bybera, between Inglewood and MUmerian, 5.9,1986, C. T. White, n. 10751 (BRI). 
Paratypes: Eight ).c. (BRI), one l.c. (NSW), one l.c. (MEL). 
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Herba annua, ramosisslma, adseendens, ad 16 cm. alta, mic. gland uloao- 
pauclpubescens-plane septato-pilosisslma. Folia radicalia et cauline, ovato-cuneata- 
ovato-elllptlca, pinnatlfida aut aplcem versus acute dentlculata. Folia radicalia, graclli 
petiolo non neglecto, ad 6*8 cm. longa, 1*6 cm. lata, foliis caullnis paulntlm brevioribus. 
Pedunculi flllformes, nudi. Capitula 1-54, 5 mm. transverse lata. Involucri phylla 
circiter 20, 2 2-3*8 mm. longa, 0 8-1*2 mm, lata, oblanceolata, sub-acuminata-acuminata, 
mlc. serrata, glabra aut septato-pilosa. Flores radii , circiter 60, ligulis 6 mm. longls, 
1 mm. latie, purpureis. Reeeptaculum 2-3*6 mm, latum, 1-2-2-8 mm. altum, late conicum, 
vix punctum. Achenia 1*6 mm. longa, 1-1*2 mm. lata, obovata, fusca-nigra; corpore 
utroque tuberculatissimo compresso; ala comparate lata, tenuis, margine glandulosa. 
Pappus tribus partibus achaenio brevior. 

Ascending many-stemmed annuals (?), up to 15 cm. high, microscopically and 
sparsely glandular-pubescent to conspicuously septate-hairy. Leaves radical and cauline, 
ovate-cuneate to ovate-elliptical, pinnatifld or acutely toothed distally. Radical leaves up 
to 6*8 cm, long, including the slender petiole, 1*6 cm. broad, the cauline leaves progres- 
sively shorter. Peduncles filiform, naked, sometimes scape-like. Capitula 1-64, 6 mm. 
diameter. Involucral bracts about 20, 2-2-3*8 mm. long, 0-8-1-2 mm. broad, oblanceolate, 
sub-acute to acute, microscopically serrulate, glabrous or septate-hairy. Ray florets 
about 50, the rays 6 mm. long, 1 mm. broad, purple. Receptacle 2-3*5 mm. broad, 12-2*8 
mm. high, broadly conical, scarcely pitted. Fruit 1*5 mm. long, 1-1*2 mm. broad, obovate, 
dark brown to black; body flattened, each face bearing numerous confluent tubercles 
which give an inflated appearance; wing relatively broad, thin, marginally glandular. 
Pappus about one-quarter the length of the fruit. 

Range : Northern Queensland, Cape River to New South Wales border. 

Specimen# examined : 

Queensland : Cape River, ? Coll. (MEL); Milray Station, S. of Pentland, North Kennedy 
district, “in Eucalypt forest on wind. Tufted annual with ascending to erect stems. 
Leaves dull green above, paler beneath. Ray white, disc yellow”, 20.10.1936, S. T. Blake 
(BRI) ; between Bowen Downs and Mueller’s Range, Ch. Weld Birch (MEL) ; Yalleroi, 
Mitchell district, 4.1946, M. S. Clemens (BRI) ; near Ada vale, "lavender”, 28.8. 1928, 
W. Macgtllivray (BRI) ; Warrego district, Gilruth Plains, near CunnamuUa, "Small 
tufted herb In red sandy soil, fairly common. Ray florets purple, disc florets yellow”, 
17.9,1938, S. L. Everlst, n. 1638 (BRI); Bybera, "herb on sandy soil”. 8.9.1934, C. T. 
White (BRT); Bybera, 5.9.1935, C. T. White, n. 10751 (BRI, holotype and 8 paratypes ; 
paratypea NSW; MEL) ; Vlct. Bxpofl., 29,6.1861 (MEL). 

The fruits of this species are remarkable in the presence of an inflated portion on 
each face, apparently formed by confluent tubercles, the curled hairs of which still 
persist. The possession of a thin wing and relatively conspicuous pappus indicates an 
affinity with B. tfe&iita, a view which is supported by the close vegetative similarity 
between these two species. Since B. debilis is confined almost exclusively to Victoria 
and South Australia, it is not unlikely that, these two species originated as subspecies, 
in one the curled glandular hairs being retained, while in the other they gave place 
almost entirely to tubercles which became confluent. 

Although the series ’available is small, it consists of specimens from a relatively large 
area, so that a certain amount of vegetative variation is to be expected. The majority 
of the specimens examined have several rather weak branching stems, but those from 
Yalleroi bear a basal cluster of ovate-elliptical* almost crenat© leaves, from which arise 
the slender scape-like peduncles. 

In the Bybera specimens the sparse glandular hairs are microscopic, and an 
occasional septate hair is found, whereas in those from the Warrego district, the stems 
are macroscopically woolly, particularly at the leaf-stem axils. In the absence of 
ecological notes these variations are merely recorded without comment. 

An Interesting variation is noted in the fruits of the Adavale specimens, the wings 
of which are thrown into transverse folds, but are otherwise Identical with those of 
the rest of the series. A specimen collected by the Victorian Expedition bears no 
locality data, but probably was collected from near the Loddon River, south-western 
New South Wales, and if so, is interesting from the point of view of distribution. 
However, it Is a flowering specimen, and the fruit on which the diagnosis was made 
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are enclosed in an envelope accompanying the specimen. The possibility of these fruit 
having come from some other specimen cannot be overlooked. Owing to the uncertainty 
of the locality, and the absence of fruit from the plant itself, this species has not been 
recorded from New South Wales, though it may well occur there. The species is named 
after the collector, Mr. C. T. White, Government Botanist of Queensland. 

12. BWACHYCOMN BADicANB Steetz ex Lehmann, PI. Freiss, 1 (1845), 429. 
(Text-figs. 20, 30; Plate vi, map 9.) 

Levtotype: Tasmania, Gunn, n. 513 (MEL). 

Glabrous ascending stoloniferous perennials up to 3d cm. high. Leaves cauline, 
up to 15 cm. long, 6 mm. broad, linear to broad-linear, entire or with 1-4 linear lobes, 
occasionally oblanceolate, up to 8 mm. broad, obtuse, entire or irregularly and acutely 
toothed. Peduncle* 1-2, leafy proximally, sometimes with a single bract immediately 
below the inflorescence. Capitula 8~10 mm. diameter. Involucral bracts about 18, up to 
4*6 mm. long, 2 2 mm. broad, obovate, obtuse, torn-ciliate. Hay florets about 34, the rays 
6 mm. long, 1*7 mm. broad, white or mauve. Receptacle 1*5 mm. broad, 2 mm. high, 
steeply conical, moderately pitted. Fruit 2 mm. long, 0*8 mm. broad, brown, oblong- 
euneate, flattened; body bearing 2, or sometimes 3 longitudinal folds; wing Inflated. 
Pappus conspicuous. 

Habitat : Swampy ground. 

Ftanpe : Tablelands of New South Wales, through highlands of Victoria and Tasmania. 
Specimen* examined : 

New South Wales: Elderberry Crk., near Guyra. "edge of swafnp, rays white", 24.2.1941, 
G. L. Davis (NSW) ; 10 miles S.E. of Guyra, "Swampy ground, rays pinkish-mauve", 
18.2.1941, G. L. Davis (NSW, BRI) ; ‘Bullock Crk., New England, 2.1.1941, Consett Davis 
(NSW) ; Guy Fawkes Creek, near Ebor, "Swampy grassland", 24.1.1941, Consett Davis 
(NSW) ; Gudgenby, Queanbeyan, 14.1.1912, K. H. Cambage (NSW) ; *Mt. Kosciusko, 
12.1924, T. Harris (NSW). 

Victoria : Omeo Morusa, 1 2 .1854, F. Mueller (MEL) ; Morass Creek, 15 miles N.E. of Omeo, 
1.1922, H. B. Williamson (MEL); Morass Creek, near "The Brothers'*. 3,000', swamps, 
31.1.194$, J. H. Willis (MEL); ‘Wannow TX. t D. McLachlan (MKL). 

Tasmania ; ‘South Esk R., Fenten's Ford, 9.12.1844, Gunn. n. 397 (NSW); ‘South Esk H., 
"Swamps", 12.1848 (7), C. Stuart, n. 403 (MEL) ; ‘Banks of South Ksk R., near Perth, 
12.1848, C. Stuart (MEL) ; South Esk R., between 1st and 2nd Basin, 1853, Gunn, n. 397 
(NSW) ; ‘Arthur’s Lakes, 18.2,1843, Gunn, n. 513 (NSW) ; Tasmania, 1844, Gunn, n. 513 
(leototype MEL; lectoparatype NSW); Tasmania, W. II. Archer (NSW); ‘Tasmania, 
Lei bold (MEL), 

The specimen selected as leetotype was acquired by the National Herbarium, 
Melbourne, from the Steetz collection, and the sheet to which it is affixed bears the 
inscription " Brachycame radicans nobis" in Steetz’s handwriting. Since the data on the 
label accompanying the specimen agree with those quoted in the original description, 
there Is no doubt that this is an authentic syntype specimen. 

This species, like B. dissecti folia, is remarkable in the leaf-variation shown by an 
individual plant, all the leaves being rarely of the same type. A common condition in 
H. radicans is for the majority of the leaves to be entire, while one or two bear long 
irregularly placed lobes. 

Variation in the fruit is slight, and confined to the degree of development of the 
longitudinal folds. The wings are unusual in their Inflated nature, and for this reason 
they resemble a margin, except for the fact that the body of the fruit is a distinct and 
separate structure. Among existing species XL radicans shows a closer affinity with 
XL dUscctifolia than with any other, the main distinction, so far as the fruit is concerned, 
being the expression of a new line of development, the inflation of the wing. 

13. BRACHYCOMK LIWEARILOBA (DC) Dl'UCe. 

Rep. Bot. Exch. Cl, Brit. Isles, iv (1917), 610. 

(Text-flga. 21, 81; Plates vi, map 10; viil, 1.) 

Synonymy: Steiroolossa linsaHJoba DC,, Prod, vl (1838), 39. Brachy come pacfcj/ptcra Turez., 
Bull Soc* Mosc.> xxlv (1851 ), 175. 

Leetotype : Wet plains, Lachlan R., 29.7.1817, A. Cunningham (GENEVA). 

Laptoporotppe : Molie’s Plains, Lachlan R., interior of N.S.W., 10.7.1817, A. Cunningham 
(GENEVA), 
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An apparently stemlesa (?) annual up to 21 cm. high, glabrous dist&Uy, with a few 
long septate hairs proximally. Leaves usually forming a basal rosette, up to 8 3 cm 
long, pinnatisect with 6-9 segments up to 1*8 cm. long, 1 nun. broad, obtuse, occasionally 
with a short filiform proximal lobe. Scapes glabrous, naked. Capltwla 1-70, up to 7 mm. 
diameter. Invotucral bracts 10-16, 8*6-4 mm. long, 8-4 mm. broad, entire to slightly 
torn -dilate, broadly obovate, obtuse, frequently purple at the margins. Hay florets 10-16, 
the rays 1*1-7 mm. long, 0 6-1*5 mm. broad. Receptacle 2*5 mm. broad, 1*5-2 mm. high, 
hemispherical, moderately to deeply pitted. Fruit 3*2-4*6 mm. long, 1*6-2 5 mm. broad, 
broad-cuneate in outline. Body terete, demarked by a groove from the turgid wings 
which bear long silky glandular hairs laterally. Pappus conspicuous, the bristles of 
unequal length and fused in bundles. 

Range : Western districts of New South Wales and Victoria, south-eastern South Australia 
northward to Warrina, Apparently rare in Western Australia. 

Specimen* examined : 

New South Wales: *Govt. NW. Exped., 1903, H. Basedow (NSW); Lauradale to Bourke, 
4.10.1912 (NSW); Darling It, near Bourke, 1886. A. Wurfel (MED, NSW); Waroo, via 
Bourke, 10.1938, K. I. Morris (BJU) ; Upper Darling R., 1886, B. Kennedy (MED); 
Catwarro, near Darling R., 1886, J. Cotter (MBL) ; Darling R., F, Mueller (MEL) ; 
Cobar, 8.1911, L. Abrahams (NSW) ; Nyngan, 8.1903, J. L. Boorman (NSW) ; Wllcannia, 
20.8.1939, J, W. Vickery and I, M. Pldgeon (NSW); Torrowangee, gibber plains, red 
loam, 10.1940, N. C. W. Beadle (NSW) ; Broken Hill and Torrowangee, 8.1893, H. Deane 
(NSW); Broken HU1, 7.1920, A. Morris (NSW); Broken Hill, 8.1826, E. Cheel (NSW); 
Stephen's Creek, Broken Hill, 12.8.1928, A. Morris (BRI) ; Menindie, river flat, 9.1948, 
N. C. W. Beadle (NSW); Lachlan R., 9.1878, F. Mueller (MEL); *Condobolin flats. 
8.1897, J. H, Maiden (NSW) ; Wooyes Paleathan, near Condobolin, 1896, Clements 
(NSW) ; # 25 miles S.E. of Condobolin, heavy self-mulching grey-brown clay loam, under 
Savannah Woodland of E. populifolia, 5.1943, N. C. W. Beadle (N.S.W.) ; *TU Til, "salt- 
bush plain, grey clay loam", 8.1942, N. C. W. Beadle (NSW); Wyalotig, 3.9.1916, J. W. 
Dwyer (NSW) ; Hay, 22.9.1889, J. J. Fletcher (NSW), Zara, near Hay. 2.1904, E. Officer 
(NSW); Jeriiderie, 10.1020, Dwyer (NSW); R. Darling, 28.10.1860, Viet. Kxpl. Exped. 
(MEL). 

Victoria: Murray desert, 7 F. Mueller (MEL); Murray R-, ? F. Mueller (MEL); Malice, 
10.1898, C. French (MEL); Swan Hill. Gummon (MEL); Kerang. 1887, J. Minchin 
(MEL); L. Albacutya, Mallee. 10.1899. C. Walter (NSW); Wimmera, 1884, Johnstone 
(MEL); Wimmera, 10.1900, C. Waller (NSW); Alston's Rd., S. Wycheproof, 23.9.1918, 
W. W. Watts (NSW); Boort, 1894. A. Purdie (MEL); Donald, Curdle (MBL); 
Dimboola Shire, 7.8.1898, 21.8.1892, F. M. Reader (MEL) ; Lubock, 11.1903, McLennan 
(NSW); Talbot, 6.12.1883, F. Mueller (MEL). 

South Australia: Warrina, M. Koch (AD) ; between Stokes Range and Cooper's Crk., Wheeler 
(MEL); Areoona West of L. Torrens, 8.1927, B. J. Murray (AD); Mt. Lyndhurst, 
8.1.898, M. Koch (MEL, BRI, AD) ; Mt. Lyndhurst, 2.8.1920, H. W, A, ( JMB) ; *Beltana. 
17.8.21, J. B. Cleland (JBC) ; Mt. Barry, Flinder's Ra.. 8.1883. R. Tftte (AD, JMB); 
Ediowie. 10.1897 (NSW); Wilpena pound, 17.11.1918, J. M. Black (JMB); Wilpena 
pound, 30.11.1930, J. B. Cleland (JBC); Hawker, 8.1888, R. Tate (AD); Hawker, 
“Violet", 3.10.1916, J. M. Black (JMB); Hawker, 3.9.1941, J. B. Cleland (JBC); Hawker 
to error oo, 24.9.1936, G. B. Clarke (AD); Alderman's Paddock, Koonamore, 24.8.1930 
(AD) ; Southern Cross Tank, Koonamore, 19.8.1930 (AD) ; Quorn, 27.8,1936, 2. 9. 1941, 
J. B. Cleland (JBC); Carricton, 29.0,1916, J. M. Black (JMB); Flinder’a Ra„ near 
Pt. Augusta, “White", 13.10.1937, J. B. Cleland (JBC) ; Ft. Augusta west, "Rays white 
to light violet". 29.9.1920, J. M. Black (JMB) ; Pt. Augusta, 9.1.1941, J. B. Cleland 
(JBC); Melrose, 15.10.1915, J. M. Black (JMB); *Pt. Flrle, 35.8.1989, J. B. Cleland 
(JBC); near Gladstone, 19.9.1906, 9.10.1916, J. M. Black (JMB) ; Lincoln Gap, 24.0.1942, 
J. B. Cleland (JBC), "At streams in front of the Burra Mine", 10.1851, F. Mueller 
(MEL) ; Deep Crk., 5 miles S.E. of Burra, 24.8.1946, J. B. Cleland (JBC) ; Emu Downs, 
23.9.1942, J. B. Cleland (JBC) ; Remrtark, 10.1915, J. M. Black (JMB) ; Lyrup, R. Murray, 
8.1922, H.W.A. (JMB); Pungonda, 5.10.1915, J. M. Black (JMB); Berri, 1924, C.D.A. 
(JMB); *Blanohelown, 8.1881, R. Tale (AD); Bianohetown* 1.10,1915, J. M. Black 
(JMB); Halbury, 6.9.1909, J. M. Black (JMB); PL Pearce, 15.8,1987, J. B. Cleland 
(JBC, JMB); Sedan, 9.3884, O. Tepper (MEL); near St. Vincent's Gulf, 9.1884, O. 
Tepper (MEL); Dry Creek, 17.8.1880. R. Tate (AD); *Marino, 8.1879, R. Tate (AD) ; 
Hallett’s Cove, 26.8.1906, H. H. W. Griffiths (JMB) ; Hallett's Cove, 9.10.1920, J. B. 
Cleland (JBC) ; Mannum, 30,9.1915. J. M. Black (JMB) ; Monarto South, 28.8.1919, 
E. H. Using (JMB) ; Monarto South, 25.9.1920, J. B. Cleland (JBC) ; Kinchina, 1.8.1926, 
9.1927, J. B. Cleland (JBC, JMB); across R. Murray, 10.10.184 8, F. MuMler (MEL); 
Karoonda, 18.8,1924, J. B. Cleland (JBC); Mulgundaire, near L. Alexandria, 3.10.1906, 
J. M. Black (JMB); Murray Scrub, 1.9.1897, 0. E. Mensel (AD); Plnnaroo, 13.10,1918, 
J. M. Black (JMB); *FUmaroo, 8.1927, J. B. Cleland (JBC); Lincoln Gap, 24.9,1942, 
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J, B. Cleland (JBC) ; Caroona, Iron Knob, 25.84928. J. B. Cleland ( JBC) : 7 miles east 
of Iron Knob. 25.84928, J. B. Cleland (JBC); Yardea, 23.8.1928, J. B. Cleland (JBC. 
JMB) ; Mtnnipa, 94916, R. Tate (AD) ; Davenport Crk., Gawler Ra., 8,1928, J. B, 
Cleland (JMB); Taila, 20.8.1925, J. B. Cleland (JBC, JMB); *Mt. Wedge, 22.8.1925, 
J. B. Cleland (JBC) ; Tooligie, 14.8.1928, Cummins (JMB, JBC) ; Port Lincoln, 10.10.1009, 
H. H. W. Griffiths (JMB) ; Koonibba, 20,8.1928, J. B. Cleland (JBC) ; Cape Thlvenard, 
J, M. Black (JMB); Fowler's Bay, 1879. R. Tate (AD); Fowler’s Bay, 10.1907, T. 
Brown (NSW); Ooldea Soak, 17.8,1939, J. B. Cleland (JBC). 

Western Australia ; “W,A., No. 20D”, J. Drummond (haptotype of B. pachyptera, MED) ; 
lakeside, 8.08, W. V. Fitzgerald (NSW). 

A specimen collected by J. Drummond bearing the type citation of B. pachyptera 
("W.A., No. 205") is in the National Herbarium, Melbourne, This specimen has been 
used as a basis of comparison, but as it Js unknown whether it is an authentic syntype, 
it has been nominated haptotype. Syntype material of Sieiroplosaa Huearilolxi is in Be 
Candolle’s herbarium at Geneva, and consists of two specimens apparently collected 
by A. Cunningham, and bearing the labels "29 July, 1817, wet plains, Lachlan R.’\ and 
"10 July, 1817, Molle's Plains, Lachlan R. Interior of N.S.W.", respectively. A photo* 
graph of these specimens shows them to resemble B. pachyptera very strongly, and 
examination of a floret and young fruit from the latter specimen confirms this 
resemblance, B, Hneariloba was described under the generic name of Steiroglossa in 
1838, and hence the specific epithet takes priority over that of Turezaninow. De 
Candolle’s two specimens were nominated lectotype and lectoparatype of Uneariloba 
and also of the specific name in its new combination. 

Variation in size within this species is considerable, fruiting plants only 2 cm. high 
having been examined. In these dwarf plants, which are by no means uncommon, the 
leaves are frequently entire. This is taken to indicate a short growing period, and the 
consequent persistence of the first leaves which, in larger plants with a longer growing 
period, are replaced by the characteristic pinnatisect type of foliage. There is little 
or no difference In the size of the mature fruit in dwarf and large plants. 

Variation in size of the rays is discontinuous and apparently two natural populations 
are in existence, one of which constantly bears rays about 1*1 mm. long, while the other 
bears them 6-7 mm, long. As a large proportion of the specimens examined are in 
fruit, and attempts to link up the size of the ray with some other character have failed, 
there is no way of determining to which population a particular fruiting specimen 
belongs. It is not considered desirable to erect a new variety until further specimens 
are forthcoming. 

The position of B, Hneariloba in any scheme attempting a natural grouping of species 
ia a difficult one, and depends entirely on the Interpretation of the swollen tissue on 
either side of the body of the fruit. If this tissue is considered to be a margin, this 
species should be grouped elsewhere, but if it is taken as being morphologically a greatly 
inflated wing, then it is simply the expression of a tendency already apparent in 
B. radicam. 

14. braciiywmk ukaminka (Labill.) F, Muell., Frag. Pbytog., 1 (1858), 49. 

(Text-fig. 32; Plate vi, map 11.) 

JWflHOMjiwjy : RclBs Laliill.. TM. Nov. Hall.. 11 (1806), f>4. Paqueritia prawvfnea Cams. 

in DO., Prod, v (1835), 305. 

Lttttotype : "Beilis grnminea”, Tab. 204, PI, Nov, Boll., ii (1806). 

More or less branching, weakly erect or ascending herbs up to 70 cm. high, peren- 
natlng by means of stolons. Branches, and sometimes young leaves, sparsely and 
minutely glandular-pubescent. Leaves cauline, frequently crowded towards the base 
of the stem, up to 14-6 cm. long, 7 mm. broad, narrow to moderately oblanceolatc, rarely 
linear, entire, subacute to acute, tapering proximally, the midrib prominent below, 
Capitula l~6, about 6 mm. diameter. Peduncles leafy proximally. Invalu<yrul bract* 
18-00, up to Z & mm. long, 0*8-13 mm. broad, linear, obtuse to subacute, glandular on the 
outer surface, the margins minutely serrulate. Pay florets 20-84, the rays 9 mm. long, 
2 mm. broad, apparently always blue or violet. Receptacle 1*6 mm. broad, 1 mm. high, 
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convex, deeply pitted. Fruit 2 mm* long, V6 mm. broad, obovate, flattened, turgid with 
a slight central depression and rounded margins. Pappus minute. 

Habitat : Moist to marshy situations. 

Hange : Southern Queensland through tablelands of New South Wales, to Victoria and Tasmania, 
where it is widely distributed. In South Australia it is confined to the south-eastern region. 
Specimens examined : 

Queensland; ‘Southport, “sea coast", 12,1856, F. Mueller, n. 1421 (MEL) ; Dee.-Feb., 18S6-56, 
F. Mueller (MEL). 

New South Wales; ‘Moon a Plains, 2.1899, A, K. Crawford (NSW); ‘Capertoe, 11.1900, J. L. 
Boorman (NSW) ; ‘Newncs Junction, 4.1914, A. A. Hamilton (NSW) ; Blackheath, 4.1009, 
J. H. Malden (NSW) ; ‘Blayney, 12.1907, J. L. Boorman (NSW) ; YarrangoblUy Caves, 
2.1807, K. Betche (NSW) ; Nlmltybelle to Cooma, 12.1896, J. H. Malden (NSW) ; Nimity- 
belle, 2.1893, K. Betche (NSW) ; ‘Delegate, 1.1910, W. Forsyth (NSW). 

Victoria : ‘Lower Mitta Mitta B., 1,1874, F. Mueller (MEL); Bogong high plains, 1.1023, 
H. B. Williamson (MEL) ; ‘Banks of Morass Crk., at “the Brothers'’, near Bonambra, 
about 3,000', 31.1.1946, J, H. Willis (MEL) ; Omeo, “on grassy places near lagoon", 12.54 
(MEL) ; Omeo, Morass, F. Mueller (MEL) ; Lake Victoria, 28.4.1848, F. Mueller (MEL) ; 
•rnornton, 15.4.1911, P, K. H. St. John (MEL) ; ‘Yarra R., “among Juncaceae”, 28.1.1853, 
S. C. Hannaford (MEL, NSW) : ‘Port Phillip (BHD ; Little R„ Fullager (MEL, NSW) ; 
•Lome. H. B. Williamson (MEL) ; ‘Pyrenees, "moist places”, E. Wilhelm! (MEL) ; 
‘Fiery Creek, W. H, Whan (MEL) ; ‘Hall's Creek, F. Mueller (MEL). 

South Australia: Lymp, 8.1922, J. M. Black (JMB) ; ‘Manmim, 5.3.1883, H. Tate (AD); 
Swanport, Storey (MEL); K. Murray, Miller (JMB); Robe, 4.1912, Miller (JMB); 
Kobe, 5.3.1941, J. B. Cleland (JMB, JBC) ; Cape Banks, 27.2.1945, J. B. Cleland (JBC) ; 
Mt Gambler, 27.6.1925, J. B. Cleland (JBC). 

Tasmania: Mouth of George's R., George's Bay, 12.1877 (MEL); ‘George’s Bay, 6.1892 
(NSW); George’s Bay, W. V. Fitzgerald (NSW); George's Bay, A. Simson (BRI) ; 
Ronald Neck, Marsh, 11.1.1837, Gunn, n. 834 (NSW); “neck", 27.2.1837, Gunn (NSW); 
Freyclnet's Penln., 4.1906, L. Rodway (HO) ; Freyolnet’s Penin., “muddy plains”, 1.1899. 
U Rodway (HO); ‘Bridgewater, 1.19,10. C, K. Lord (HO); ‘between Bridgewater and 
New Norfolk, “marshy ground", 21.2.1869 (MEL) ; Eaglehawk Neck, “cranny in cllft 
above sea beach”, 16.6.1939, H. D. Gordon (HO); Port Arthur, 1892, J. Button (MEL); 
Boomer, near Dunally, “margin of Salt Marsh”, 13,1.1944, W, M. Curtis (HO) ; ‘RIsdon, 
4.1894, 12.1906, 1,. Rodway (HO); ‘Cole’s Bay, 20.4.1930, L. Rodway (HO); ‘Macquarie 
Hb., “margin of estuary”, 30.12.1846, W. W. Watts, n. 812 (MEL); Settlement Is., 
Macquarie Hb., 1842, J. Milligan (MEL); ‘Tas., W. H. Archer (NSW); ‘Van Diemen's 
Land, R. Brown (MEL). 

This apecieB was originally described under the genus of Beilin but later became 
the genotype of Paguerina H. Cass (DC,, Prod, v, 1836, 306), in which genus it remained 
until it was incorporated in Braehycome Cass by Mueller (Frag, i, 1858, 49). 

Although no doubt exists as to the identity of B. gr amine a considerable confusion 
has arisen with regard to type selection. The author is indebted to Professor H. 
Humbert, Director of the National History Museum, Paris, for the following information 
concerning allegedly syntype material of Beilin graminea presented to that institution by 
M. Webb: “Feuilles d’herbier de Beilis graminea comprenant 7 pieds portant 5 capitules, 
en flour semble-t-il.” Photographs of these sx>ecimens show that the leaves are pinnatisect, 
with 3-7 lobes, and the general appearance la of robust and somewhat woody plants, which 
consequently do not agree with Labillardi&re’s original description or the accompanying 
figure. The opinion formed from the photographs that these specimens are not conspeciflc 
with Braehyeome graminea (LabiU.) F. Muell,, is supported by examination of florets from 
two specimens (“Austral, Felix, Ferd, Mueller, 1863“, and “Port Phillip, C. Walter") sent 
by Professor Humbert with the following comment: "Je vous envoie done quelques 
capltules prdlevds sur des Sehantillons moins rares et paraissant identtques b ceux de 
Labillardihre.” The fact that the anther connectives bear no terminal appendages is 
conclusive evidence that they do not belong to specimens of B. graminea. It is 
suggested that some confusion of Lab l Hard lire's original labels occurred and that the 
specimens in Paris now bearing the identification B. graminea ate in effect B. cMiariu, 
which was also collected by him in Australia. Having failed to trace further specimens 
of this species collected by Labillardi&re, it was considered that they were no longer 
extant and the recommendation put forward in the International Rules of Botanical 
Nomenclature to cover such an emergency was adopted (Section 2 t Art. 13; “the name 
of ... a species or group of lower rank is usually a specimen or preparation. In gome 
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species, however, the type is a description given by a previous author'*). Labillardi&re’s 
excellent figure in PI, Nov. Holl. ii (1806), t 204, was accordingly selected as lectotype, 
and a specimen In the National Herbarium, Melbourne, collected by Robert Brown in 
Tasmania, which agrees exactly with this figure, was used as a basis of comparison for 
all specimens. It is unfortunate that this latter specimen bears no fruit, but accom- 
panying the lectotype is an enlarged drawing of a fruit which, with the original 
description, leaves no doubt as to their nature. 

The three varieties of Paquerina described by Bonder (Linnaea, xxv (1852), 478) 
have never been adopted in general terminology and were not legitimately transferred 
to Brachycome by Mueller. Authentic syntype material of var. anyustisaima and var. 
heterophylla has been located at the Gray Herbarium, Harvard, and of the latter variety 
only, at the National Herbarium, Melbourne. The author is indebted to Dr. Bernice G. 
Schubert for photographs of the Harvard specimens which, supported by examination 
of fruit and floretB loaned for that purpose, show that both these so-called varieties have 
been misidentifled and are really typical specimens of B. parvula Hook f. Type selection 
has been made In each case (var. heterophylla Sond., Mt. Sturgeon, F. Mueller, lectotype, 
MEL; lectoparatype, HARVARD; var. angustissima Bond., Yarra, F. Mueller, lectotype, 
HARVARD), but the varieties as such are abandoned. Efforts to trace specimens of 
var. latifolia Sond. have not been successful so the original description Is merely quoted: 
“folia elongata 3-4 pollicaria, lamina bipollicari 4-5 lin, lata". It is probable that this 
variety was also based on specimens of B. parvula . 

Owing to the similarity between certain members of B, graminea and B. angustifolia 
It is not always possible to distinguish them in the absence of reasonably mature fruit. 
A number of flowering specimens are listed (with a distinguishing mark) which have 
been carefully compared with authentic specimens, but it is possible that in one or two 
cases a misidentiflcation may have occurred. 

In the absence of collector's notes with regard to habitat, the variation noted can 
merely be recorded with the comment that it is probably correlated with the situation 
in which the particular specimens were growing. Typically the plants are weak and 
unable to support their own weight, which suggests growth amongst tall grass or other 
supporting plants. Such specimens normally bear relatively few and long leaves, the 
longest recorded being 14*5 cm. Many other specimens have been examined in which 
the growth is tufted, and the individual plants considerably smaller. In these instances 
there is a relative increase in the number of leaves which are mainly clustered towards 
the base of the stem giving the appearance of radical leaves. These plants have not 
the lax appearance of the larger specimens and are probably growing among short 
herbage. Intermediate types of growth have also been noted and the two extremes 
occur over the whole range, anti are not sufficiently marked to justify their inclusion in 
separate categories. 

The position of B. graminea in a natural arrangement of species is a controversial 
matter, and hitherto it has been considered to bear wingless fruit. Dissection of the 
fruit, however, shows a central body completely enclosed in softer tissue of the same 
spongy consistency as the inflated wing of B. lineariloba. This, in the present author's 
opinion, suggests its origin from an ancestor bearing inflated wings, the inflation of 
which proceeded until the wing from each side of the fruit converged in the midline, 
thereby completely enclosing the body. Apart from this no other origin suggests itself, 
and no affinity has been found between B. graminea and any species of the truly 
wingless groups. 


15. BRACHYOOME OAMPYhOCAaFA J. M. Black, 

Proc. Hoy . 8oc. 8.A., Hi (1928), 228. 

(Text-figs. 22, 33, 34; Plate vi, map 12.) 

Lectotype: Minnie Downs, Diamenttna River, "Flooded plains, 6-9 in. high", 8.1926, L. Reeos 
(JMB). 

Lectoparatype: he. (MEL). 


V 
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Text -figures 23-34. Fruit, x 17 approx. 

23, /rptorarpu. 24, B. dc bills. 2f», II. ptjrcAooarpa. 26, /i. an/yMStt/olia. 

27, Zf. dfeseeti/oMa. 28, B. procumbcn #, 29, B. VTbilei. 30, B. radtco«A. 

:il, B. Uneariloba. 32, B, graminea. 33, B , oampylocarpa. Inner side of 
fruit. 34, II, camp pi ocarpa. Outer side of fruit. 

Many-stemmed erect or ascending annuals (?) up to 28*5 cm. high, septate-hairy at 
leaf-stem axils, otherwise glabrous. Leaves radical and cauline, up to 11*2 cm. long, 
singly or doubly pinnatisect with sheathing bases; radical leaves rarely entire, Leaf- 
segments 8-5, up to 2 cm. long, 2 mm. broad, sub-acute to obtuse. Peduncles glabrous, 
proximally leafy. Cajntula up to 21, 7-9 mm. diameter, Invo literal bracts, 14-16, 3*5-5 
mm, long, 2 2-2*8 mm, broad, obovate to broad-elliptical, glabrous, entire, the outer ones 
obtuse. Ray florets 12-23, the rays up to 1 cm. long, 2*5 mm. broad. Receptacle up to 
6 mm. broad, 3 mm. high, conical to hemispherical, not pitted. Fruit 2-2*7 mm. long, 
1*2 mm. broad, black, oblong-cuneate, strongly curved; body terete; wings thick and 
distally expanded with long marginal glandular hairs. Pappus large and conspicuous. 

Mange : Apart from two records in the Boone district, this species is confined to south-western 
and southern Queensland, western New South Wales and northern South Australia. 
Specimens examined ; 

Quremland: BlrdsvIUe, "at edge of flood plain at foot of sandhill. Bushy full-green annual, 
to 6 In.", 19.7.19*6, R T. Blake (BBI) ; Yelarbon, 9.1919. C. T, White (BRX). 
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New South Woles; Cuttabri, 1’ilUga Scrub, 8.1913, J. L. Boorman (NSW) ; Louth, ”river flat, 
grey silt loam”, 4.1941, N. C. W. Beadle (NSW) ; Curlewte, 8.1913, E. Breakwell (NSW) ; 
♦Scone, 8.1913, E. Breakwell (NSW); Lachlan R., 9.1878, p. Mueller (MEL); 10 miles 
E. of Mossgiel, “grey silt loam on saltbush plain”, 8.1942. N. C. W. Beadle (NSW, BR1) ; 
Popllta, 19.9.1925, A. Morris (NSW) ; K. Darling, Victor. Expert. (MEL). 

Soatli Australia Minnie Downs, Diamentlna R., 8.1926, L. Reece (lectotype 1MB, lectopava- 
typc MEL) ; IMamenttna It., 1931, L. Reece UMB) ; 20 miles \v, of Oodnadatta. 5. H. 1933, 
J. R. Cl eland (JBC) ; Mt. Lyndhural, 8.1 898, M, Koch (AD, NSW). 

This species has hitherto been known only from three specimens from the 
Diamentina district, all in an unsatisfactory state of preservation. It is now shown to 
have a relatively wide range, and while by no means common, is far from rare in the 
western districts of New South Wales. The reason these other specimens have been 
for so long unrecognized, is the strong superficial similarity to B . lineariloba, with which 
species they were invariably included. These tw r o species, although apparently closely 
related, can be readily separated at any stage. In habit, B. campylocarpa is distinct in 
its many branched stems and cauline leaves, characters never shown by B. linearifoliti. 
The extreme and characteristic curving of the fruit is seen at an early stage, as is 
also the diBtal expansion of the wing, which results in each fruit partially overlapping 
an inner one, so that they are all tightly packed on the head. A conspicuous feature of 
the young fruit Is the long marginal glandular hairs. These, in B. campylocarpa , decrease 
in number as development proceeds, until at maturity they are relatively few, along 
the edges of the wing. The syntype specimens all bear fruit at an advanced stage of 
maturity, and are a dull black in colour, whereas those of other specimens examined* 
being presumably not quite mature, are brown. The inflation of the wings is a 
character indicating affinity with B. lineariloba, though in this case it is particularly 
apparent distally. When full maturity is reached the wing becomes margin-like and 
brittle, though throughout development the body is a distinct structure. These two 
species are also separable on details of the pappus, the bristles of which are silky- 
white, of irregular length and grouped in bundles in B, lineariloba , while in 
B. campylocarpa they are usually very light brown, and of equal length joined, if at all, 
only at the base. This last feature is of use in identifying specimens bearing only very 
young fruit. A definite affinity exists between these two species which is particularly 
marked in fruits of B, campylocarpa which are not quite mature. It is apparent that 
they belong to the same line of development, and if not actually closely related at least 
are expressions of similar evolutionary trends. 

3. Superspecies rabaltica. 

16. Bit ACHY COM K BASALTIC A F. Muell. 

Fragmenta phytographica, i (1858), 50. 

Branching glabrous perennials up to 62*5 cm. high. Leaves radical and cauline or^ 
only cauline, up to 9*5 cm. long, broad- to ovate-lanceolate or linear and grass-like, 
sessile, entire, sub-acute to acute. Peduncles more or less leafy proximally. 
Infloresences 5-8 mm. diameter, 1-8 present. Involucral bracts 19-30, 2*5-36 mm. long, 
0-9-1-5 mm. broad, narrow-oblong to obovate, glabrous, entire, obtuse to acute. Bay 
florets 20-50, the rays 3-5-8 mm. long, 11-2*5 mm. broad, white. Receptacle 2-2-3 mm. 
broad, 1-6-2 mm. high, broadly convex, moderately pitted. Fruit 1-4-2 mm. long, 0-7-1 mm. 
broad, light to dark brown, narrow-cuneate to obovate, flattened at first, becoming more 
or less turgid at maturity, conspicuously tubereulate on each face, with smooth margins 
which tend to become obscured in very turgid fruit. Pappus a minute rim, which may 
be irregularly broken into numerous blunt finger-like processes. 


Hey to the varieties. 

Leaves broad- to ovate-lanceolate, lower ones 3-veined below var. a JmeoPfr-a. 

Leaves narrow lanceolate to linear, grass-like, 1 -veined below var. p graciti*. 


Brachycome basaltica F. Muell., var. a hauiltica comb, et slat. nov. 
(Text-figs. 35, 42; Plate vi, map 13.) 

Leotetj/pe: Peak Downs, Brisbane River, 12.1856, F. Mueller (MBL). 
Leotoparatypes : Five. Peak Downs, Brisbane River, 12.1856. F. Mueller (MEL). 
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Usually robust, up to 47 cm, high, with cauline, stem-clasping leaves* Lower leaves 
prominently 3-velned below, sub-acute, broad- to ovate-lanceolate, S-2-5-5 cm. long, 
0-6-1 *4 cm. broad. Upper leaves smaller, acute, narrow-lanceolate. Involucral bracts 
23-30, narrow-oblong, acute. 

Habitat : No data available. 

Range : Queensland, Peak Downs to New South Wale» border. 

Specimens examined ; 

Peak Downs, 12.1856, P. Mueller (MEL. Prototype, lectoparatypes) ; *Gordon Downs, H. 
Weld Blundell IBRD; Keppel Bay, P. Mueller (MEL) ; Wide Bay, L. Leichhardt (MEL) ; 
Ipswich, 12.1908, T. F. Hall (BRI) ; Boonah, 6.11.1 935, N. Michael (BRI) ; Rosewood 
Station, P. M. Bailey (BRI); Gatton College, l(U»l)tt, J. P. Bailey (BRI); Cunningham 
Gap, Mts. (BHL MEL). 

The Syntype series consists of six specimens from which a lectotype was selected, 
and the remainder nominated lectoparatypes. The caption on the label accompanying 
these specimens reads ,r Peak Downs. Brisbane River”, but as these are two distinct 
localities, Jt is taken that the preposition “to” is implied between them. Mueller does 
not quote any specific specimen in the original description, recording merely “on basalt 
plains from Peak Range district to Darling Downs”. 

No significant vegetative variation has been noted within the very restricted range 
of this variety. In general the lowest leaves are relatively small and ovate, passing 
suddenly into the typical lower cauline leaves, but this is a character to be correlated 
with the age of the plant. 

Jirachycovne hasaltica F, Muell., var. ft gracilis Benth. 

FI. Aust. Ill (1866), 515. 

(Text-fig. 36; Plate vi, map 13.) 

Lectotype -. Keppel Bay, Thozet (MEL). 

Lectoparatypes : Twelve, Keppel Bay, Thozet (MEL). 

Slender and weakly erect, up to 62-5 cm. high, with grass-like leaves. Radical and 
lower cauline leaves narrow-lanceolate to linear, up to 9*6 cm. long, 2-5 mm. broad, the 
uppermost leaves almost filiform. Tnvolucral bracts 19-21, obovate to narrow-oblong. 

flag florets 40-50. 

Habitat : Swampy ground. 

Range : Southern coast of Queensland, through western New South Wales to Central Victoria, 
arid Murray lands of South Australia. 
specimens examined : 

Queensland: Keppel Bay, Thozet (MEL., lectotype. lectoparatypes) ; "Head Station, Wide Bay, 
‘swamp**, 3.8.1843, L. Leichhardt (MEL), % 

New Month Wales: Boggabri, 7.11.1909. R. H. Cambagc (NSW); Bogan R., 2.1846, T. L. 

Mitchell (MEL); Co. Cadell, “red gum forest*’, spring, 1941, N. C. W. Beadle (NSW). 
Victoria: Benjeroop, 11.1 896, C. Walter (MEL); Boorhaman, 12.1925, H, B. Williamson 
(MEL); Boorhaman, 9.10.1942, K. A. Black (RAB) ; Nathalia, 10.1930, J. H. Willis 
(MEL) ; 3 miles e. of Nagambte, "swamp”, 9.1942, Consett Davis (MEL, NSW). 

South Australia : The Narrows, Nonning, 11,7.1945, J. B. Cleland (JBC) ; Klngston-on-Murray, 
12.2.1942, J. B. Clelund (JBC) ; Mannum, 6.12,1936, C. M. Eardley (AD) ; Murray Bridge, 
“trailing plant in swamp”, 30.12.1895 (AD) ; margin of Lake Alexandria, 4.1 848, F. 
Mueller (MEL). 

The Syntype series of this variety in Australia includes a number of specimens 
from Keppel Bay In the National Herbarium, Melbourne, the labels of which are all 
marked as having been examined by Bentham, and in addition the sheets are enclosed 
in a folder on which is written “var. gracilis” in Bentham's script, From this aeries a 
lectotype and twelve lectoparatypes were selected. Bentham (1866) records this variety 
from three localities in New South Wales (Macquarie Marshes, Murray and Darling 
Rivers), but the only specimen from this State at present in any Australian herbarium is 
one from Boggabri in the National Herbarium, Sydney. It seems likely that var. 
gracilis previously occupied a more extensive range, having migrated to the coast of 
Queensland along the basin of the Darling, subsequently dying out over most of its 
range. Being a marsh plant with high-water requirements, it could not survive 
prolonged drought conditions. It is suggested that var. basaltica originated as an 
ecotype of var, gratiU* in Queensland, occupying drier and better drained situations. 
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Variation is slight, confined to small differences in height and leaf measurements, 
which are never sufficient to alter the general appearance of the plant. This lack of 
variation indicates that the species itself has lost itB genetic plasticity, and does 
much to confirm the suggestion that it is dying out. 

When only upper leaves are represented on a specimen there is a superficial 
resemblance to B. tr achy ear pa P. Mu ell,, but the two species are readily separated on 
details of the fruit and anthers. This similarity reflects no close plylogenetic relation- 
ship, and the two species are widely separated. 

Whether the irregularly broken ring of tissue at the summit of the fruit actually 
represents a pappus or not is a question which can only be decided by detailed study of 
its development. In the author’s opinion it is unlikely that this is so, but. the structure 
observed is referred to as a pappus for the sake of convenience. 

17. BKACffYCOMK A HORN BEN 8 Sp. HOV. 

(Text-figs. 37, 43; Plate vi, map 14.) 

Holotypc : Robert’s plateau. National Park. Queensland. “Herb growing on rook faces In open 

foreat, Flowers lavender ", 28. 5. 1929, O. T, White, n. 6078 (BRI), 

Paratppes : l.c., seven (BRI, NSW, MEL). 

Herba perennls, adscendens, rarnosa, ad 31 cm. alta, gland ul oso et septato-pilosa. 
Folia caullna ad 2-3 cm. longa, cuneata, 2-8 acmninatis, cuneutis lobis aut dentata- 
pinnatiftda. Folia radicalia herbis junioribus interdum ad sunt. PeduncuU pills glandu* 
losis aut pauds septatis in apice pilosi, foliosi In basi. Capitula 1-8, transverse lata 
9 mm. Involneri phylUi 16-18, circiter 4*5 mm. longa, 1*6 mm. lata, oblaneeolata, glabra 
aut minutissime glandulosa, acuminata, nmrgine fimbriato-ciliata. Florett radii , circiter 
20, ligulis 4 mm. longis, 1 mm. Intis, violaceis. Receptaculum 2*5 mm. latum, 2*2 mm. 
altum, late conicum, punctis satis altis. Avhaenia 2-2*2 mm. longa, 1*3 mm. lata, 
oblonga, compressa, fusca; corpus tuberculis in media partiparvis, margine alaesimili 
inaequaliter secta a laterale extentum. Pappus conspicuous. 

Ascending branching perennials (?) up to 31 cm. high, glandular and septate-hairy. 
Leaves cauline, up to 2*3 cm. long, cuneate in rough outline, dentate to pinnatlfld, with 
2-8 acute cuneate lobes or teeth. Radical leaves may be present in young specimens. 
Peduncles glandular or sparsely septate-hairy distally, leafy pioximaily. Capitula 1-8, 
9 mm. diameter. Involurral bracts 16-18, about 4*6 mm. long, 1*6 mm. broad, oblanceolate 
glabrous or minutely glandular, acute, with torn-ciliate margins. Ray floret# about 20, 
the rays 4 mm. long, 1 mm. broad, lavender. Receptacle 2*5 mm, broad, 2*2 mm. high, 
broadly conical, rather deeply pitted. Fruit 2-2-2 mm. long, 1*3 mm. broad, oblong, flat, 
brown; body bearing small tubercles centrally, and laterally expanded into a wing-like 
irregularly incised margin. Pappus conspicuous. 

Habitat : Forest country in well-drained situation*. 

Range: South-eastern Queensland. 

Specimen# examined : 

Queensland: Robert’s Plateau, near Moran's Falls, 2.1912, r. T. White (BRT); Robert’s 
Plateau, National Park, “herb growing on rock faces in open forest, flowers lavender*', 
28.5.1929, C. T. White, n. 6078 (BRI, holotype and 5 paratypes, NSW, MEL) ; Fort 
Buchanan, about 1500'. “herb, common in (lamp rocky crevices. Ray florets deep 
lavender, disc florets yellow”, 16. 4. 1938, D. A. Gay and L. S. Smith, n, 263 (BRI). 

The fruit of this species is unique in that the margin is irregularly extended into 
thick lobes, which are variable in number, size and position. The tubercles on the body 
and the relatively large pappus are characters indicating an affinity with B. melanocarpa , 
and it is interesting to note that the typically smooth margins of the latter species may 
sometimes be produced into tubercles. The general shape of the fruit of the two species 
is, however, quite distinct, those of B , a seen dens bearing a superficial similarity to the 
flat winged fruit of B. aculeata. Vegetatively there is a strong resemblance to B. Nova - 
Anglim though the leaves of B. ascendens are typically broader. 

A further specimen was examined bearing the label “Bright, a small white composite,. 
30.9.1926, A. Morris (NSW)”, but attempts to trace this locality have been unsuccessful, 
and the record is not included in the list, of specimens examined. This specimen differs 
vegetatively from the Queensland specimens in the presence of radical leaves up t t* 
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5-6 cm. long, which with the lower oauline leaves, are pi nnatiphrtite dis tally, the 
segments sometimes bearing one or more small teeth. The fruits, however, agree 
satisfactorily except that they are broad-linear in outline. 

IS. skaciivcomi*; MtoiuxjAjjpA F. Muell., Frag, phytog., 1 (1858), 50* 

(Text -figs. 38, 44; Plate vi, map 15.) 

Synonymy : B . discolor C. Stuart ex Benth., FI. Aust, ill (1868), 530. 
hecto type ; Brisbane River, 7.1855, F. Mueller (MKL). 

Lectoparatype : *l.c. (MEL). 

An ascending or weakly erect perennial, frequently with no main stem, up to 58 cm. 
high, more or less glandular-pubescent, seldom glabrous. Radical leaves, when present, 
up to 7-5 cm. long, orbicular or spathulate, pinnatifld or crenate, petiolate. Cauline 
leaves up to 7 cm. long, 2 cm. broad, narrow to ovate-cuneate or orbicular, pinnatifld 
to pinnatisect or cronate, sometimes almost palmate. Lower leaves usually petiolate, 
the segments acute, linear to broad linear, up to 8 mm. long, 25 mm. broad. Upper 
leaves sessile, a few on each plant opposite. Peduncles naked. Capltula 1-60, 3-5-8 mm. 
diameter. Involucral bracts 10-14, 2-3 mm. long, 1 mm. broad, narrow obovate, obtuse 
to sub-acute, with torn-eiliate margins. Ray florets 15-40, the rays 4-5 mm. long, 1 mm. 
broad, white or bluish. Fruit 1-1-8 mm. long, 0-7-0-9 mm. broad, dark brown to black, 
obovate-cuneate, flattened, laterally smooth, tuberculate on the central area of each 
face, with a few scattered glandular hairs on the tubercles. Pappus short, white. 

Habitat ; Forest land, in well-drained situations. 

Range : Coastal region of eastern Australia from Bowen to Newcastle. 

Specimens examined : 

Queensland: Bowen (MEL) ; Burnett. R. (MEL) : Wide Bay to Archers,* 10.8.1843, 12.8.1843. 
16.8.1843, U Leichhardt (MEL) ; *Wlde Bay, Leichhardt (NSW) ; Gympie. F. H. Kenny 
(BRI) ; Petrie, More ton district, “In open forest. Disc yellow, ray white or bluish”, 
2.1931, S. T. Blake (BRI) ; Ipswich, T, F. Hall (BRI); Bunyn Mts., 10.1919, C. T. White 
(BRI); *Moreton Bay. F. Mueller (MEL); Brisbane River, 7.1855, F. Mueller (MEL. 
lectotype, lectnpar&type) ; ridges about Brisbane, 3.1875, F. M. Bailey (BRT) ; One 
Tree Hill, near Brisbane, *6.10.1907. C. T. White (BRI); 10.1919, W. D. Francis (BRI) ; 
Taylor Range, 7.1916, C. T. White (BRI); Taylor Range, "in open euealypt forest. 
Common on rocky slopes, 500'-700"\ 24.8,1930, O. E. Hubbard (BRI) ; Tndooroopllly, 
11.1908, C. T. White (BRT) ; *Ormeau, N. Michael, n. 1882 (BRI) ; Logan, n. 345 (MEL) ; 
Bybera, “sandy Boil", 3.9.1934, C. T. White, n. 10143 (BRI); Cunningham's Gap. main 
range, “grassland in Euealypt forest” (BRI) ; *Thullmbah, “granite belt", 2.1934, C. 
Schindler (BRI) ; 1 mile south of Dalveen, “light grey podsol on granite. Slender, erect 
herb. Leaves pale green above, purple beneath, ray florets mauve, disc florets yellow", 
21.11.1946, S. L. Everlst and L, J. Webb (BRI); Stanthorpe, 7.1907, J. L. Boorman 
(NSW); * Stanthorpe, 10.1906, H. Wright (BRI); Stanthorpe, Davidson, n. 41 (BRI): 
♦Ruby Creek, Stanthorpe, "in shallow sandy soil with granite outcrops. Herb with few 
radical leaves and erect, branching flowering stems. Ray florets mauve, disc florets 
yellow", 23.1 1. 194G. S. L. Everlst and L. J. Webb (BUI): Baliandean, 11.1944, M. 8. 
Clemens (BRI) ; Wyberba, “among rocks in granite hillR". 13.10.1933, C. T. White, n. 
9378 (BHD; Bokkara Creek, 22.12.1846, L. Leichhardt (MEL); Mt. Mistake, “rocky 
slopes in open Euealypt forest with Themeda and Po<*. etc/', 1,800', 24.11.1930, C. E. 
Hubbard, n. 523 (BRI). 

New South Wales : Drake, 6.1913, J. Richards (NSW); Tenterfteld. 30.10.1886, E. Betche 
(NSW); Kromaville, 10.1901, 6.1904, J, L, Boorman (NSW); Tent Hill, 12,1910, J. B, 

Ci eland (AD): Casino, 6.1891, W, Bauerlen (NSW); 4.1896, E. Betche (NSW, MEL, 
AD); Richmond River, 4.1896, E. Betche (BRI), C. Fawcett (MEL, NSW); ‘Clarence 
River, ? F. Mueller (MEL); Clarence R., Beekler (MEL); Ramornie, 3 miles north-west 
of Copmanhurst, 7.1922, W. F. Blakely and D. W. C. Shiress (NSW) ; Smith's Creek, 7 
miles north-east of Ramornie, 8.1922, W. F. Blakely and D. W. C. Shiress (NSW); 
Orara River, 10 miles south of Ramornie, 7.1922, W. F. Blakely and D. W. C. Shiress 
(NSW); Mt. Mullengen, 7.1922, W. F. Blakely and D. W. C. Shiress (NSW); Jennings, 
12.1903, J, H. Maiden and J, L. Boorman (NSW) ; New England, C. Stuart, n. 271 (MEL, 
lcetotype and 3 lectoparatypes of B. discolor ); Tamba, Clarence Heads, 11.1941, J. 
MeOomlsh (NSW); Crescent Head, "Sea Cliffs", 4.10.1941, Consett Davis (NSW, BRI); 
Manning River, 12.1.1899, 12.99, E. Cheel (NSW); Woodburn. 7.1859, 8.1898, W, 
Bauerlen (NSW) ; ‘Weston, 3.1912, V. C. Davis (NSW). 

Mueller cites as the type locality "in dry meadows (especially mountainous) of 
subtropical Eastern Australia”. From the syntype specimens available, one from the 
Brisbane River, collected and labelled by Mueller, was selected as lectotype, and though 
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the specimen is somewhat larger than most of those examined, the characters shown 
agree quite satisfactorily with the original description. 

Both specimens mentioned by C, Stuart in his original description of B. discolor 
have been examined, and a lectotype nominated, though the species itself has been 
reduced to synonymy in li. microcarpa. The glabrous nature of the plants, recorded by 
Stuart, is more apparent than real, and careful examination of his syntype material 
shows them to be sparsely glandular distally. The main character on which B . discolor 
was based is the purple coloration of the lower leaf surfaces when fresh. This 
character has been noted by the author in several different genera of the Compos! tae 
and also of the Goodeniaceae. It is not a constant character but one which is probably 
correlated with some very local mineral salt deficiency, normal plants being found 
within a few feet of conspicuously purple ones. 

The shape and structure of the fruit are constant, though a small variation in size 
occurs. It is in the leaves, however, that striking differences in shape occur. The upper 
cauline leaves are very similar in all specimens, being sessile and acutely toothed, and 
displaying a character unique in this genus in that many of them are opposite. In a 
comparatively large series no specimens were examined in which all the leaves were 
alternate. Complete graduation in shape of the lower cauline leaves is found, from 
the toothed or pinnatifld leaves typical of specimens from the north coast of New 
South Wales and elsewhere, to the orbicular and pinnatisect ones found in southern 
Queensland. All intermediate shapes are found, apparently with no geographical basis. 

In characters of the fruit there is indication of fairly close affinity between 
B. microcarpa and B. basaltica , those of both species being of the same normally Borne- 
what flattened shape, with numerous tubercles and smooth margins. The presence of a 
small though definite pappus is, however, a distinctive feature of B. microcarpa , and 
in all the fruits of B. basaltica examined no black ones were found, 

19. 1IRACTIYCOMK HOVA-ANGUCA Sp. noV. 

(Text* figs. 39, 46, 46; Plate vi, map 15.) 

Jlolotppe: Dumaresq Creek, near Armldale, “forest land”, 23.11.1941, p. L. Davis (NSW). 
Paratppes : Two, l.c. (MEL. NSW). 

Herba perennis, ascendens, ramosa, ad 34*6 cm. alta, satis glandulosa et septato- 
pilosa. Folia caulina, ad 4-8 cm. longa, 9 mm, lata, oblanceolata, sessilia, dentibus apicem 
versus 2-9 acutis dentata. Pcdnnculi nudi aut uno in medio phyllo. Capitula 1-24, 
transverse lata 6 mm. Involucri phylla , 16, 3*1-4 mm. longa, 1-1*6 mm, lata, angusto- 
obovata, obtusa-sub-acuminata, margins flmbriato-ciUata, dense glandulosa. Flores radii 
circiter 23, ligulis 6 mm. longis, 1*5-2 mm. latis, albis-violaceis. Reccptaculum 1-5-1-7 
mm. latum, 1-1*2 mm. altum, conicum, altis punctis. Achaenia 17-2*1 mm. longa 0-8-1 
mm. lata, nigra, obovata, grossa, compressa, plane utroque tuberculata, margine glabra. 
Pappus mic. suffiavus. 

Ascending branching perennials up to 34*5 cm. high, moderately densely glandular 
and septate-hairy. Leaves cauline, up to 4*8 cm. long, 9 mm. broad, oblanceolate, sessile, 
bearing 2-9 acute teeth, usually distally. Peduncles naked or with a single median 
bract. Capitula 1-24, 6 mm. diameter, lnvolueral bracts 16, 3*1-4 mm. long, 1-1*6 mm. 
broad, narrow-obovate, obtuse to sub-acute, with tom-ciliate margins, and densely 
glandular. Rap florets about 23, the rays 6 mm. long, 1*5-2 mm. broad, white to violet. 
Receptacle 1-6-1-7 mm. broad, 1-1*2 mm. high, conical, deeply pitted. Fruit 1*7-2*1 mm. 
long, 0*8-1 mm. broad, black, obovate, thick, flattened, conspicuously tuberculate on 
each face with smooth margins. Pappus microscopic, straw-coloured. 

Habitat : Forest land on slopes, frequently among boulders. 

Range : Northern tablelands of New South Wales, 

Specimens examined : 

New South Wales: Mt. Lindesay, 14,4,1914, H. M. B, Hupp (NSW); Tingha, “amongst loose 
stones*', J. L. Boorman (NSW) ; Ebor Falls, New England, “forest land**, 31.1,1941, G, L. 
Davis (NSW); Serpentine R., “forest land*’, 31.1.1941, G. L, Davis (NSW, BRI, MEL) ; 
Ben Lomond, 12.1899, J. H. Maiden (NSW) ; Backwater, near Guyra, “forest land**, 
23.4,1941, G, L. Davis (NSW); Mt. Pleasant, Backwater, 12.1946, N. McKie (NSW); Mt. 
Duval, “towards base", 9.3.1946, A. B, Smythe (NSW); Blue Hole, near Armidale, 
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"forest slopes”, 1 5.4,1 #41, ConaeU Davis (NSW) ; Blue Hole, 28.4 1941, M, Cumpston 
(NSW) ; Durmiresq Creek, Armldale, ‘'forest land”, 23.11.1941, <3. I*. Davis (MEL, 
holotype; NSW, MEL, paratypes) ; Hangar's Valla, near Armldale, 4.1941, B. Rassinctt 
(NSW) ; Muonb), 2a.ll.188d, K, Betehe (NSW ) ; Nundlo. 6.1906. . 1 . H. Maiden and J. L. 
Boorman (NSW). 

In the series examined no departure from the typical condition was noted except 
for small variations in size of leaves and fruit. 

This species is exceptionally well defined, and can be identified with certainty in 
the absence of fruit. It is most closely allied to B. melanocarpa both in vegetative 
features and fruit structure, but the general shape of the leaves in both species is quite 
distinct, and the microscopic pappus makes diagnosis quite certain in immature fruit 
in which the characteristic shape is not yet attained. 

The size of the fruit is intermediate between that of B. melanocarpa and B, micro - 
car pa t but in the constant presence of smooth margins and somewhat flattened appear- 
ance shows definite affinities with B. microcarpa. It would seem that in structure as 
well as range, B. Xova-Anglica occupies an intermediate position between these two 
species. 


20. krach yoomk MKXANOCARPA Sond. F. Muell., Linnaea x\v (1852), 476. 
(Text-figs. 40, 47, 48; Plate vi, map 15.) 

Lcctotypv: ‘Murray R., F Mueller (MEL). 

Leotoparatypes ; ‘Two, l.c. (MEL). 

Weakly erect to erect branching (?) perennials up to 45 cm. high, sparsely to 
moderately densely glandular and septate hairy. Radical leaves only present in young 
plants, about 7 cm. long, usually oblong-cuneate with broad acute lobes, almost crenate 
in appearance. Cauline leaves up to 5*5 cm. long, narrow to oblong-cuneate, irregularly 
toothed, pinnatifid or pinnatipartitc with acute segments, pctiolate when oblong cuneate, 
otherwise sessile. Peduncles leafy proximally. Capitula 1-80, 0*7-1 cm. diameter. 
Jnvolucral bracts 12-14, 4-5 mm. long, 1-8-3 mm. broad, obovate, entire or slightly 
torn -dilate, obtuse to sub-acute, glandular. Bay florets about 20, the rays 7 mm. long, 
2*5 mm. broad, white to bluish purple. Receptacle 3-5 mm. broad, 1*5 mm. high, conical, 
deeply pitted. Fruit 2-2-5 mm. long, 1 mm. broad, obovate, turgid and subcylindrical 
at maturity, densely tuberciilate on each face, the margins frequently inconspicuous, 
usually smooth but sometimes more or less tuberculate. Pappus white, conspicuous. 
Habitat , : Grassland. 

Range; Western districts of Queensland and New South Wales to north-eastern and south- 
eastern South Australia. 

Specimen# examined : 

Queensland; Murweh, Wurregu R., 9. HUH, R. Cameron (BHJ) ; Cunnamulla, 3.4.1941. C. T. 
White, n. 13823 (BRI) ; Ourragh. near Cunnamulla, 620% “on flat open country with 
short mixed herbage, originally forest”, 4.1.1931, O. E. Hubbard and C. W> Winders, 
n. 6238 (BRI); Gilruth Plains, Cunnamulla, “sandy loam”, 10,2.1941, It. Roe (CSIR); 
‘Gilruth Plains, Ounnamulla, “brown loam soil, Mitchell grass country”, 21.7,1941, R. Roe 
(CSIR) ; Gilruth Plains, Cunnamulla, “greyish brown soil”, 1 3.6.1 943. G, H, Alien (CSIR) ; 
OUruth Plains, Cunnamulla, “heavy brown clay soil, open plain country”, 6.1.1946, G. H. 
Allen (CSIR); ‘Queensland border north of Bourke, 1884, Henry (MEL); St. George, 
5,1894, J. Wedd (BRI) ; Wyaga, Goondiwlndl district, 9.1919, C. T. White (BRl). 

New South Wales: Angledoo). "black soil, flat country", 1.7.1913, C. T. Munson (NSW); 
♦between 40 and 50 miles N.-W. of Collarenebri. 13.1911, S. W. Jackson (NSW) ; Graves' 
end, 2.1913, E. Breakwell (NSW) ; 20 miles S. of Walgett, “under trees of E. bicoior. 
Red brown loam”, 1942, N. C. W. Beadle (NSW) ; Jew’s Lagoon, 50 miles W. of Narrabri, 
W. F. Blakely (NSW) ; Mayvale, 14.4.1914, H. M. R. Rupp (NSW) ; ‘Balmorai, Gunnedah, 
9.1910, J. W. Hodgson (NSW) ; near Oarinda, “under trees of E. populifolia. Brown 
loam”, 9.1942. N. C. W, Beadle (NSW, BRI, MEL); Gulnrgambone, 9,1886, Cardell 
(NSW); Bourke, 8.1896, J. H, Malden (NSW); Bourke, "black soil”. 3.1941, N. C. W. 
Beadle (NSW) ; Nult* and Joorale, north-western district, 9.1912, .T, L. Boorman (NSW) ; 
Menindee, “E, bicolor woodland”, 6.1942, N- C, W. Beadle (NSW) ; ‘Menindee, 15.10.1860, 
Viet. Exped. (MEL) ; Darling River, Dallachy (MEL) ; ‘Darling desert, F. Mueller (NSW. 
MEL) ; Murray River, F. Mueller (MEL, lectotype. lectoparatype), 

Soi*tA Australia: Straelecki Creek, R. Tate (AD) ; ChorvilJa. R. Murray, 1.1884, R. Tate (AD) ; 
Renmark, 3.10.1915, 3 . M. Black (JMB) ; R. Murray, 9.1911, Bunda (JMB). 
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Only three syntype specimens being available, the largest was nominated lectotype, 
and the remaining two became lectoparatypes. Unfortunately none of them bear mature 
fruit, but the vegetative features exhibited leave no doubt as to their identity. The 
description of the fruit given is based on a reasonably long series of specimens 
conspeciflc with the type, and agreeing with the original description. 

Although individual leaves show considerable variation, frequently among those on 
the same plant, the general appearance of the plant is relatively constant, The greatest 
contrast between individuals is seen when a young plant (? first year) in which radical 
leaves are present is compared with another bearing only cauline ones. In the former 
the radical and lower cauline leaves form a dense basal cluster, and are oblong cuneate, 
coarsely lobed and petiolate. With increase in size of the plant (? second year) the 
radical leaves die off and the cauline leaves exhibit the characteristic narrow -cuneate 
shape, are sessile and distally toothed. 

The fruits are relatively large, turgid and subcylindrical with a white pappus. The 
tubercles on each face are usually very conspicuous, but in some cases they are less 
apparent than others. Certain of the Cunnamulla specimens show an interesting 
variation, in that the tubercles are pointed, very dense, and extend round the entire 
fruit. In most cases, however, a narrow smooth margin can be seen extending round 
the fruit. 

The fruit are constructed on the same plan as those of B. microcarpa and show 
the same trends, but in B. melanocarpa these trends are carried further, and the resultant 
characters are more highly specialized. The tubercles, small In B . microcarpa, are here 
relatively immense, and, as noted above, sometimes extend round the entire fruit so 
that the smooth margin is no longer apparent. The flattened type of fruit has given 
place to a cylindrical one, and the pappus has increased in size. The entire fruit Is 
roughly three times the size of that of B. microcarpa . 

B . melanocarpa is essentially a western species and roughly may be said to begin 
where B. microcarpa leaves off. This would seem to indicate that these two species 
originated as geographic subspecies, and that the slight overlap in their range is a 
secondary occurrence. 



Text-figure* 42-49. Fruit, x 17 approx. 

42, B, baealtica, 43, B. aecendentt, 44, B . microcarpa. 45, J B. Nova-Anglica. 
46. B, Nova-Angltea, 47, B . melanocarpa. Fruit with smooth margins, 
48, B melanocarpa , Fruit with tuberculate margins. 49, B. multlflda. 
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21* bkachycomr multifida DC., Prod. V (1836), 302. 

Glabrous, robust or weakly erect ? annuals, branching from the base with no main 
stem, up to 44 cm. high. Leaves cauline, up to 7 cm. long, once or twice pinnatisect to 
pinnatipartite, the segments 7-10, up to 3-5 cm. long, 0*5-4 mm. broad, narrow* to linear- 
subulate, oblanceolate or cuneate, acute, entire, toothed or pinnatisect. Peduncles naked 
or with a single filiform bract. Capitula 1-100, 4 mm. diameter, lnvotucral bracts 18-22, 
25-3*6 mm. long, 1-1*9 mm. broad, oblanceolate, obtuse to subacute, the margins 
minutely ciliolate. Ray florets 16-29, the rays 7-10 mm. long, 1*3-16 mm. broad, mauve, 
pink or white. Receptacle 1*2-2 9 mm. broad, 0-6-1-3 mm. high, conical, slightly to 
moderately pitted. Fruit 19-2*4 mm. long, 0-8-1 mm. broad, dark brown to black, turgid 
and slightly flattened, narrow-cuneate to cuneate, tuberculate with narrow smooth 
margins; each tubercle surmounted by a usually forked hair. Pappus white, short, 
spreading, the bristles of unequal length and grouped in bundles, each bundle having a 
plumose appearance. 


Key to the varieties. 


I. Leaf-segments narrow 11 near -subulate var. a multiflda. 

1 .* Leaf -segments broad-linear oblanceolate or cuneate var. ft dilatata. 


Hr achy come multiflda DC., var. a multiflda comb, et stat. nov. 

(Text-fig. 49; (Mates vi, map 16; lx, 1.) 

Levtotype: "Peers Range, Interior of N.S.W., Lat. 34° S., 11.6.1817”, A. Cunningham (GENEVA). 
Lectoparatype : l.c. (GENEVA). 

Haptatypes : ‘Peel Range, 1817, A. Cunningham (MEL, BRI). 

Leaves up to 5*7 cm. long, pinnatisect. Segments linear-subulate, up to 2*2 cm. long, 
the proximal segments shorter, frequently filiform. 

Habitat : Open forest or grassland. 

Range : South-eastern Queensland, through New South Wales to northern Victoria, 

Specimens examined : 

Queensland: Bybera, "sandy soil, mauve flowers", 5.5.1934, C. T. White, n. 10046 (BRI) ; 
Bybera, "sandy soil, pink flowers", 3.9.1934, C. T. White (BRt) ; Inglewood, 8.11, J. L. 
Boorman (NSW) ; Stanthorpe, "in Euralypt forest, at foot of granite mountain in 
quartzite grit, amongst granite boulders, 2656 ft.”, 11.3.1931, C. E. Hubbard, n. 5736 
(BRT). 

New South Wales ; ‘Emmavillc, 10.1901, J. L. Boorman (NSW); ‘Sugar Loaf, 5 m. W. of 
Ramornie, 7 .1922, W. F. Blakely and D, W. O. ShJress (NSW) ; *BrJckr»aker‘s Creek, 5 ni. 
W. at Ramornie, 7.1922, W. F. Blakely and D. W. C. Shlress (NSW) ; Clarence R., 1881, 
Stackhouse (MEL) ; New England, C. Stuart (MEL) ; Warialda, "small upright -growing 
annual of a weak habit”, 7.1905, J. L, Boorman (NSW) ; Howell, 12.1906, R. Hart 
(NSW) ; Howell, 12.1914, J. L. Boorman (NSW) ; Bingara, 9.1907, J. L. Boorman 
(NSW); ‘head of the Gwydlr, Leichhardt (MEL); ‘Nandewar Mts., 11.1909, H. H. 
Cambage (NSW) ; Narrabri, 11.1899, J, H. Maiden (NSW) ; PllHga forest, 9.1913, E. H. F. 
Swain (NSW) ; Warrambungle Ranges, 10.1899. W. Forsyth (NSW) ; Harvey Range, 
Peak Hill, 10.1905, 10.1905, J, L. Boorman (NSW) ; plains near Dubbo, 9.1883, E. Betche 
(NSW) ; Dubbo, "abundant in paddocks”, 1883, E. Betche (NSW) ; Dubbo, 9.1900, 12.1907. 
6.1914, J. L. Boorman (NSW) ; Dubbo, "small erect annual, flowers white, growing at 
the sandhills, amongst Dillwynia juniperina, Acacia gnidta, etc.", 11.1905, J. L. Boorman 
(NSW) ; Mudgee, 1870, Taylor (NSW) ; ‘Bathurst, 1884, Stephenson (NSW) ; ‘Oungal, 
near Merrtwa, 9.1904, J. L. Boorman (NSW) ; Raymond Terrace, 5,1918, E. Cheel (NSW) ; 
‘West Maitland, 12.1886, Barrington (NSW) ; West Maitland, 2.9.1912, N. Crouch (NSW) ; 
Gienorl, 3.12.3 938, W. F. Blakely (NSW); ‘Windsor, 10.1914, D. Johnstone (NSW); 
‘Parramatta, W. W. WooIIb (MEL) ; Castlereagh, W\ W. Woolls (MEL) ; "barren hills 
near the depot, Lachlan R.", 4.1S17, A. Cunningham, n. 326 (MEL) ; ‘Peel Range, 1817, 
A. Cunningham, n. 837 (MEL, BRI, haptotypes) ; Kamarach, 17.10.1917, W. R. A. Baker 
(NSW), 

Victoria ; Murray R.. F. Mueller (MEL); Murray R., Hergott (MEL); Murray Desert, 
? F. Mueller (MEL) ; Murray pine scrub, Lower Murray R., 10.1886, C. French (MEL) ; 
Loddon R„ F. Mueller (MEL) ; Talbot (MEL). 

The lectotype of this species is at present in De Candolle's Herbarium, Geneva, 
and consequently was not available for examination. The author is greatly indebted to 
Professor Baehni of that Institution for a fruit and floret from syntype material as well 
as an excellent photograph of the herbarium sheet on which De Candolle's two specimens 
are mounted (PL ix, 1). In addition to this material, specimens have been found in the 
National Herbarium, Melbourne, and the Brisbane Herbarium, which were collected at 
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the type locality by Alan Cunningham, presumably at the same time as the syntype 
series. It is doubtful whether these specimens were ever examined by De Candolle, and 
consequently have been nominated haptotypes. Unfortunately they are in a fragmentary 
condition, and are unaccompanied by fruit, but as there Is no doubt as to their identity 
they have been used as a basis of comparison for all specimens. 

In the original description De Candolle observes, "closely similar to Fig. 207, 
Labillardtere, but the fruits are certainly not dilate, and the lobes of the leaves are 
more Blender and more acute". The figure referred to is of Beilin ciliaris Labill., to 
which there is a strong superficial similarity in some specimens. 

Variation within this variety is slight, and confined to small differences in the 
lengths of the leaf-segments. 

Braehyeonte vndtifida DC,, var. /S dilatata Benth. FI. Aust., Hi (1866), 520. 
(Text-fig. 41; Plate vi, map 16.) 

Synonymy : B. glabra Benth., Enum, PI, Hueg. (1837), 69. B, tenera Benth., Bnum. PI. Hueg. 
(1837), 59. 

Haptotype: “New Holland’', Ferd. Bauer (MED), 

Leaves up to 7 cm. long, frequently twice pinnatisect or pinnatipartite; primary 
segments up to 2*8 cm. long; ultimate segments acute, oblanceolate to broad-cuneate, 
more or less abruptly tapered to the acute apex. 

Habitat: Grnxfdnnd. 

distribution : Central roast a 1 area of New South Wale**, roawt and mountains of amitheru 
Victoria. 

Specimen# examined: 

New South Wales: OIomwHter Bucket*, 9. 1897, J. H. Maiden (NSW); 5.1946, A. B. Srnythe 
(NSW, MEL. BRT. AD, PERTH) ; •Port Stephana. 8.1911, J. L. Boorman (NSW); West 
Maitland. 3.1909, A. Brewster (NSW); Newcastle, South Downs, 26.9.1842, L. Leichhardt 
(MEL); Newcastle, 8.1898, ,T. H. Maiden (NSW); Newcastle, 10.1902, *6.1907, R. H. 
Parnhagc (NSW); Newcastle, 14.10.1911, A. A. Hamilton (NSW); Went Wallsend, 
10.1901, R. H. ('am bage (NSW); ‘WaUacnd, 10,1899. J. L. Boorman (NSW); Wiseman's 
Ferry, 4.1908, ,T. J* Boorman (NSW); ‘New Holland, Feril. Bauer (MEL, haptotype 
B. tenera). 

Victoria: Mr Ivor (MEL); *Mt. Maced on (BRI) ; Mt. Macedori (MEL); Mt, Macedon, C. 
Walter (MEL) ; ‘Plenty R., "growing in moist shady position in Kuealyptun forest. 
Rays pale blue”. 10.1943, L. S. Smith (RRI) ; Mount Disappointment, 10.1852, F. Mueller 
. (MEL): Wandong Ranges, 10.1898, O. Walter (MEL); Dandenong Ranges, 1,1853, 
F. Mueller (MEL); Dandenong Ranges, 1.05, W. S. Brownscombe (MEL); ‘Pandenong 
Ranges. 4.1911. .1. Htner (MEL) ; Snowy R., 10.1904, C. H. Grove (MEL) ; Orbost, 9.1900, 
E. E. Pescott (MEL) ; Lake Wellington, 2.1855, F. Mueller (MEL) ; Mouth of OellJbrand 
K.. 3.1 874, F, Mueller (MEL, NSW); ‘Victoria Ranges, 11.1853. F. Mueller (MEL); 
Rocky places near the top of the Victorian Ranges, C. Wilhelml (MEL) ; Grampian** 
(MEL); Grampians, 11.1 899, C. Walter (MEL); ‘Grampian#, 11.1900, H. B. Williamson 
(MEL); ‘Grampians, 11.1903, H. B. Williamson (BBT); Grampians, St. Eloy D’ Alton, 
n. 10 (MEL); ‘Greenbow, 4.1911, J. Staer (NSW); Aust. Felix, F. Mueller (MEL). 

In his original description of B. tenera , Bentham does not cite a locality, merely 
giving the collector "Ferd, Bauer". Authentic syntype material being unavailable in 
Australia, a specimen originally from Robert Brown’s collection which bears the caption 
"New Holland, Ferd. Bauer", was nominated haptotype. This specimen consists of 
some separate leaves, a flowering capitulum, and a few fruits, and probably represents 
portions removed from Bauer's original specimen. Bentham subsequently (1666) 
reduced this species to a variety, var. dilatata , of B. multiflda. In this instance a definite 
locality is quoted and a different collector (viz., "Hunter’s R., R. Brown"), so that the 
syntype specimens of B, tenera and B. multiflda var, dilatata are different. The synonymy 
is accepted partly on Bentham’s authority, and partly because the fruits of the hapto- 
type agree satisfactorily with those of B. multiflda var. multiflda. 

The variety dilatata , like any naturally occurring population, is a somewhat variable 
series oscillating about a hypothetical mean point. It Is fortunate, but entirely fortuitous, 
that most syntype specimens occupy a position in the neighbourhood of this point. In 
this instance, however, the haptotype is a variational extreme and consequently though 
a “type", is not vegetatively typical of the variety. 
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B . glabra was described by Bentham from material collected by Ferd. Bauer in 
Australia between 1802 and 1805, no definite locality being cited* Syntype material, if 
still extant, is probably In the British Museum, but attempts to obtain any information 
on this matter have been unsuccessful. There are, however, a number of specimens in 
the National Herbarium, Melbourne, Identified by Mueller as B . glabra , which were 
subsequently examined by Bentham, who in the absence of any evidence to the contrary, 
presumably confirmed this diagnosis. These specimens do not agree well with type 
specimens of B. multifida var, multifida but do fall within the new varietal limits of var. 
dilatata , and consequently have now been included under this category. 

Whereas var, multifida is remarkably constant in vegetative characters, a compara- 
tively large series of specimens of var. dilatata shows considerable variation in the 
dimensions of the leaf-segments. On the one hand are the broad, apparently flaccid 
leaves, almost palmately divided, and on the other are leaves approximating in appear- 
ance to var. multifida, all intermediate conditions being found. The two varieties can 
be distinguished by the fact that the leaf-segments of var. multifida are always relatively 
long and narrow-linear, tapering imperceptibly to an acute apex, while those of var. 
dilatata, though very variable in relative proportions, are comparatively broad proxtmally 
and abruptly tapered distally. 

Certain specimens show a strong similarity to B, melanocarpa and determination 
may be a matter of conjecture when only flowers or young fruit are present. The 
characteristic appearance of the pappus is, however, distinguishable at a very early 
stage, and in no other species has this almost plumose appearance been noted. 

A close affinity exists between B, multifida and B. melanocarpa, the fruit in some 
cases being indistinguishable except for details of the pappus noted above. This 
similarity is particularly striking in certain specimens of B. multifida var. dilatata , in 
which the leaves approach closely to those of the B. melanocarpa type. 

B . multifida var. dilatata has a more extensive range than var. multifida and is 
mainly coastal in its distribution, whereas the latter variety is found chiefly in the 
northern tablelands and western districts of New South Wales. 

4. Superspecies aculkata. 

22. uuacuycome a cu I . kata (Labill.) Dess, Syn. Comp. 192, 1832. 

(Text-fig. 58; Plates vi, map 17; x, 1-2.) 

tfj/nonj/ma/ : 

Beilis amilcata La bill.. 1*1. Nov. Holl. (1806), 55. 

lirachyscome BiUardferi Cans., Diet. Set Nat. V. Suppl. (1817), 6,». 

Bravhyeome stricta DC., Prod. V (1S36), 306. 

B. veapiformifi 1X?„ I.e. 

B. scapiforniis DC. var. pubentln DC., be. 

B. scapiformis DC., var. plabra DC.. I.e. 

B, Sieberi DC., U\ 

B. Bieberi DC., var. Guv mi DC.. I.e. 

if, le' ucan t he viifolla Benth., lflnurn. PI. Hiieg. (1837), 60. 

B. oblongifolia Benth., I.e. 

if. glaiwa Walp,. Linnaca xiv (1840). mr». 

13. vuneifolia Tate, Boy. S or. S.A.. xl (1889), S3. 

Lnvtotype : BelUs avuleata LabiU., New Holland, LabUlardiftre (GENEVA). 

Erect or ascending more or less branched perennials with one to several stems, up 
to 62 cm. high with a glandulay indumentum variable in development. Basal rosette of 
radical and lower cauline leaves present in young plants, the leaves of which are 
oblanceolate to spathulate, tapering strongly proximally, rarely becoming petiolate, up 
to 10 cm. long, 2 cm. broad, crenate to acutely lobed distally. Upper cauline leaves 
sessile, linear, broad-linear or cuneate, acutely and irregularly toothed distally, 
occasionally plnnatifid, rarely entire. Peduncles slender or robust, almost scape-llke tn 
young plants, leafy proximally. Vapitula 1-46, up to 1*8 cm. across involucral bracts. 
Involucral bracts about 20, up to 8 mm. long, 2 mm. broad, narrow -elliptical to 
elliptical or lanceolate, acute, microscopically toro-cUiate, glandular. Ray fiorets 27-86, 
up to 8 mm. long, 2 mm* broad, white, lilac or blue, Receptacle up to 3 mm. high, 3 mm. 
broad, broadly conical, moderately pitted* Fruit 3-4 mm. long, 2*2-8 mm. broad, flat, 
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greenish-brown, obovate, tbe body bearing a few microscopic glandular hairs, the wing 
almost entire to irregularly and incompletely dissected. Pappus at least equal to the 
notch between the wings. 

Habitat : Well drained to dry situations. 

Kansje : South-eastern Queensland, coast and tablelands of New South Wales, with a few records 
from the north-western plains. Throughout Victoria to south-eastern South Australia. 
Widespread in Tasmania. 

Specimens examined ; 

Queensland : Timba, plains of the Oondamlne, Pemberton Hodgson (MEL) ; Maroon, 21.12.1935, 
N. Michael (BRI). 

Mr,w Houth Wales: 'Gwydir R., 14.12.184(1, ? A. Cunningham (MEM ; Bolivia, 2.1914, H. M, H. 
Rupp (NSW); Glen Innes, 1.1911, F. H. Kenny (BUT); Glen Innes, 6.1917, J. L. 
Boorman (NSW); 7 miles W. of Guyra, 18.2.1941, Conaett Davis (NSW); 'Backwater, 
(Juyra, 23.3.1941. G. L. Davis (NSW, BR1); Rose Hill, Guyra, 24.2.1941. Consett Davis 
(NSW); Ebor Falls, 31.1.1941, G. L. Davis (NSW, MED, AD, BRT) ; Point lookout, 
New England, 31.1.1941, G. L. Davis (NSW, MEL, AD, BRI) ; 'Yaroona, Snowy Ranges, 
31.1,1941, G, L. Davis (NSW, MEL, BRI); ("off’s Harbour, 3.1912, J. L. Boorman 
(NSW); ♦ Walcha, 1C. 30. 1899, J. F. Campbell (NSW); 'Custlereagh R-, ? F, Mueller 
(MEL) ; Coolabah, 1901. R. N. Peacock (NSW) ; Nevertire, 30.9. 1886, E. Betche (NSW) ; 
Mudgee line. 10.1893 (NSW); Orange, 11.1900, J. L. Boorman (NSW); Sunny Corner, 
1 1,1 899, J. L. Boorman (NSW); Mt. Blaxland to Rydal, 4.1909, J. H. Maiden and K, H. 
Cambage (NSW); 'Wnllerawang, 11.1899, J. H. Maiden (NSW); Wallerawang, "grass- 
land, stony places", 12,1917, .1, L. Boorman (NSW) ; Bathurst, 1884, Stephenson (NSW) ; 
Bathurst, 1929, R. G. May (NSW); Hartley Vale, 15.1.1892 (NSW); 'Hartley Vale, 
11.1913, A. A. Hamilton (NSW); Hockley, 1 1.1900, J. L. Boorman (NSW); Trunkey. 
11,1918, J. L. Boorman (NSW); Jenolan Caves, 11.1899, W. F. Blakely (BRI, NSW); 
Jenolan Caves, 12,1899, W. F. Blakely (NSW); 'Parramatta (MEL, NSW); Oabramatta 
district (MEL); Richmond, 1802-6, Robert Brown (MEL); Richmond, 12.5.1916, C. T. 
Musson (NSW) ; I 'aim Beach, B.1916, H. E. Ellen (NSW) ; 'Port. Jackson. 1802-5, Robert 
Brown (MEL); Mt. Werong, 4.12.1911, R. H. Cambage (NSW); 'Wombeyan Caves, 
10,1906, R. H, Cambage (NSW); Rocky places near Berrima, 2.1865 (MEL); Berrima, 
22.4.1889, J, J. Fletcher (NSW) ; 'Berrima, 7.1906, J, L. Boorman (NSW) ; Wingello, 
12.1917, J. L. Boorman (NSW); 'Mt. Ettrema, 20 miles S,W. of Nowra, 16.11.1941, 
F. A, Rodway (NSW); 'Shoalhaven Heads, low tying flat land, 21.6.1939, F. A, Hodway 
(NSW); 'Milton, 11.1900, Warden (NSW); Nerriga, 1.1915, .1, U Boorman (NSW); 
Gudgeriby, Queanheyan, 4,500', 14,1.1912, R. H. Cambage (NSW) ; Bimberi Peak, Upper 
Coder R., Queanbcyan, 6,200', Granite, 15.1.1912, R. H. Cambage (NSW); Ooree, Quean- 
beyan, 4,500', 10.12.1911, R. H. Cambage (NSW); Upper Cotter, Queanbeyan, 14.1,1912, 
R. H. Cambage (NSW) ; between Sassafras and Ettrema, Moorland, 5.1,1947, F. A. 
Rod way (NSW) ; 'Charlies Forest, near Bra id wood, 3.1909, ,T. L, Boorman (NSW) ; 

, Bendithera, 40 miles S. of Braidwood, 12.4.1941, F, A, Rodway (NSW) ; Batlow, 10.1916, 
J. L. Boorman (NSW) ; Varrangobilly Caves, 2.1897. B, Betche (NSW) ; Yarrangobilly 
Mt., near summit, 12.1.1944, J. Vickery (NSW); Kiandra, 2.1897, E. Betche (NSW); 
Kiandra, 12.1901, W. Forsyth (NSW); Adaminaby-Tftlbingn Rd., 3,000', 4.12.1943, S. 
Copland (NSW); Jlndabyne, 1.1899, J. H. Maiden and W, Forsyth (NSW); Nimmltibel, 
12.1916, J. L, Boorman (NSW) ; NimmiUbel to Tantawonglo Mts. (NSW) ; Twofold Bay, 
9.1860, F. Mueller (MEL); *Mt. Kosciusko, 12.1924, 1.1930, T. Harris (NSW); Sawpit 
Crk., Mt. Kosciusko, 1.1899, J. H. Malden and W. Forsyth (NSW); Mt. Kosciusko, tree- 
line to 7,000', 1.1899, J, H. Malden and W. Forsyth (NSW, MEL) ; 'Mt. Kosciusko, 2.1901, 

H. Helms (NSW); Mt. Kosciusko, Belt’s Camp. 16.2.1914, J. H. Maiden (NSW), 
Victoria: Genoa district, 3,1885, W. Balierlen (MEL); 'Ingecgoodbee (Trip, of Snowy R.), 

3.1 940, W, Hunter (MEL) ; Orbost, 8.1899, E. E. Prescott (MEL) ; Cape Conran. 4.1.1911 , 
P. R. H. St. John (MEL); 'Neumerella, 28.5.1902, C. Grove (MEL): Ensay. Tambo R.. 
6.10.1926, A. Morris (NSW); 'Merrtman's Crk., F. Mueller (MEL); Omeo, 14.1.1940, 
F. J. Kae (MEL); *Mt. Feathertop, 5.000', 12.1917. A. J. Tndgell (MEL); 'Buffalo Mts., 

I. 1899, C. Walter (NSW); 'Buffalo Mts., 2.1904, ? F. Mueller (MEL); Mt, Buffalo, 

4.300', Granite, 19.1,1913, R. H. Cambage (NSW); Mt. Buffalo, 12.4.1940, Wigan (MEL); 
Mt. Hotham, 1.1900, J. H. Maiden (NSW); Mt. Tlmbertop, Stony Summits, 3.1853, F. 
Mueller (MEL) ; Mt. Buller, 22,3.1853, F. Mueller (MEL) ; Mt. St. Bernard, 1.1900, J. H. 

Maiden (NSW) ; Mt. Mitchell (MEL) ; Delattte R„ on high dry l>anks, 15.3,1853, F. 

Mueller (MEL); Mt. Barkley, 5,000', 1,1863. F. Mueller (MEL, NSW); top of Victorian 

Ranges, moist places, 1.1857, C. Wllhelmt (MEL) ; King Parrot Creek, 4.1853, F. Mueller 

(MEL) ; Barber's Crk., 1.1898, J, H. Maiden (NSW) ; Barber s Crk., 9.1899, J. L. Boorman 
(NSW); Barber’s Creek, 11.1899, H. J. Ramsay (NSW, BRI), Eehuea, 12,1904 (MEL); 
Mt. Emu Crk., 1 1.1853, F. Mueller (MEL); Grampiana, 11.1900, C. Walter (MEL); 
•Hall’s Gap, Grampians, 12.1912, J. E. Tilden (MEL); 'Wonderland, Grampians, 11.1920, 

J. W. Nudds (BRI) ; 'Shire of Dlmboola, Malice Scrub, 23.9.1900, F, M. Reader (MEL) ; 
Shire of Dimboola, 80,9.1891, F. M. Header (MEL); Malice district 10 1899 C Walter* 
'Mallee District, N.W. Viet., St, Eloy D’ Alton (MEL). 
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Tasmania: Port Dalrymple, 1802-5, Robert Brown (MEL) ; Launceston, 11.1863 (MEL); 
•Hills above Launceston, 11.1863 (MEL) ; near Lixunceston, "marshy ground", 1.1867 
(MEL); Penqulte, 2.10,3841, K. Gunn, n. 168 (NSW); PenquRe, 5.12.1842, R. Gunn, n. 
1146 (NSW); Penqulte, 11.11.1843 (MEL); *near Perth, 11.3848, F. Mueller (MEL); 
•South E*k, rocks, 7.11.1844, 17.12,1844, R. Gunn, n, 388 (NSW); South Esk, 24th Nov., 
? C. Stuart (MEL) ; ‘South Esk, F. Mueller (NSW) ; ‘George's Bay, A. Slmson (BRI) ; 
•George's Bay, 6.3802 (NSW) ; *Glen Leith, 3 8.10.3830, R. Gunn. n. 66 (NSW) ; Swan- 
port to .Swansea. 1.3902, J. H. Maiden (NSW); ‘Brighton, A. Simson (BRI); New 
Norfolk, 20,1 1.3840, It. Gunn, n. 66 (NSW); Itisdon, 27.1 1.1840, Gunn, n. 168 (NSW); 
JBellerive, "sand dunes", 9.1892, L. Hodway (NSW) ; Bellerive, R. A. Black (RAB) ; 
•Gra-sa Tree Hill, near Bellerive, 7.11.3 921, K. A. Black (RAB); Bellerivo, "sandy and 
rocky country, 50 ft.". 6.1929, F. H. Long (HO) ; Lindlsfarne, 2.12.1922, K. A. Black 
(HAH); *Llndl»£ariic. "near sea level", 8.11.1936, A. M. Olsen (HO); Mt. Wellington, 
12.1892, L. Hodway (NSW) ; Mt. Wellington, "amongst rocks near summit", ? F. Mueller 
(MEL); Mt. Wellington, 3,1910, E. Cheel (NSW); ‘Mt. Wellington, 2.4.1911, 7.2.1922, 
R. A. Black (RAB); near Organ Pipes, 3.1.1912, R. A. Black (RAB); *Mt. Wellington, 
3,500', 2,2.1932, C. T. White, n. 8370 (BRI) ; *Mt. Wellington, 3.1940, Holloway (MEL) ; 
Gascades, 29.10.1921, K. A. Black (RAB); Hobart. 1838, T. Siemssen (MEL); Hobart, 
R, Gunn. n. 66 (NSW); •Hobart, "hillsides" 11.1870. 8. G. Hammford (NSW); ‘Hobart. 
1909, F. H. Kenny (BRI) ; ‘Domain, Hobart. 3.1 1.1 934, V, V. Hickman (HO); Hobart, 
1 1.1923, 1 2.1923, A. H. 8. Lucas (NSW) ; Knock Lofty, Gunn. n. 168 (NSW) ; Mt. Nelson. 
1.1901, A. H. 8. Lucas (NSW) ; Mt. Nelson, 1,000', 31.1,1947, F. A. Rodway (NSW) ; Mt. 
Nelson, It. A. Black (RAB) ; near Hobart, "sandy situation near sea level", H. IX 
Gordon (HO) ; •Blackman’s Bay, 1 1.1929, h Hodway (HO); Ridgeway, 1.1908, L. 
Hodway (HO); Boomer, "light bush', 12.1943, W. M. Curtis (HO); Taylor's Bay, South 
Brunf* Is., "tufted mats on banks by the sea", F. Mueller (MEL) ; Oyster Cove, 
D'Entrecasteaux Channel, 1.12.1852 (MEL); I^ako St. Clair, R. A. Black (RAB); 
•National Park, "shady bank, roadside, 500 ft.", 23.1.194 4, W. M. Curtis (HO) ; Gordon 
K., 1 4. 3 2.1 846 (MEL) ; Mt. King William. 31.12.3914, R. A. Black (RAB) ; Mt. Field East, 
4,006'. 3.1900, J. H. Maiden (NSW); Mt. Direction. 9.9,1923. R. A. Black (UAB) ; 
♦Tasmania, W, H. Archer (NSW). 

South Australia : Port Lincoln, It. Tate (AD. leetotype and leetoparatype of B. ounci/olia) ; 
between Coromandel Valley and Clarendon, 9.3 0 1939, J. B. Cleland (JBC) ; ‘Clarendon. 
27.1. 388 1. J. M. Black (JMB) ; *Kttngarina, 9.10.1929, J. A. Cleland (JMB) ; Naraeoorte. 
10.1920 (JMB). 

The population of plants now covered by the name Brachycome aculeata has suffered 
more vicissitudes in nomenclature than any other such group in this genus, as evidenced 
by the long synonymy. 

Syntype specimens of Beilin aculeata Labill. are extant in the Natural History 
Museum, Paris, and in the De Candolle Herbarium, Geneva. The author is indebted to 
Professor Humbert for the following information with regard to the former: "a very 
bad specimen, with a single flowering capitulum, without fruits’*. An accompanying 
photograph bears out the first part of this comment.. The specimen at Geneva, on the 
other hand, is in an excellent state of preservation with mature fruit, and a photograph 
shows it to resemble closely Labillardifcre’s figure (PI. Nov. Holl.). 

Cassini, although he is the author of the generic name, never actually wrote 
“ Brachycome ” and “aculeata" in juxtaposition, and as Lessing was the first to make 
this combination it is attributed to him. Lessing's description is based on the specimens 
collected in “New Holland” by Labillardi&re and Sleber, but De Candolle did not agree 
that they were conspecific, and in 1836 he redescribed Labillardlfere's specimen of Beilis 
aculeata as Brachycome stricta, and erected a new species, B. Bieberi, for that collected by 
Sieber. Lessing's two syntypes were thus distributed between two new species, and the 
original epithet unjustifiably abandoned. Labiilardi&re’s specimen at Geneva is desig- 
nated leetotype not only of Beilin aculeata, but of Brachyncomc Billardieri , Brachycome 
utricta and B, aculeata, the same specimen having been used by the respective authors 
of these names. 

Through the courtesy of the Director of the De Candolle Herbarium, Professor C. 
Baelini, the author has been furnished with photographs, florets and young fruit of 
syntype Bj>ecimens of B. xMcta and B. Sieberi. The latter specimen of B. Sieberi is of 
rather weaker growth, but in leaf-form and method of branching it is identical with 
that of B. stricta , and the author is of the opinion that they are conspecific. Both names 
are consequently reduced to synonymy and Lessing's combination is confirmed. 
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Syntype material of B. Sieberi (New Hollaed, 1826, Sieber, No. 486} and B . Sieberi 
var. Qunnii (“Van Diemen's Land, Gunn”) is at Geneva, but the specimens do not bear 
mature fruit. De Candolle’s description, however, indicates that they were of the 
“aculeate" form. The above-mentioned specimens were nominated lectotypes of the 
species and variety respectively, but the names themselves are considered synonymous 
with B. aeuleata in that they were applied merely to ecological variants. 

B . acapiformis was described by De Candolle at the same time as B. stricta and 
B. Sieberi , being separated from these species on purely vegetative characters. No 
particular specimens are cited in the original description which is followed immediately 
by that of two varieties; puberula (“Smith's plains near Lachlan R., A. Cunningham") 
and glabra (“Van Diemen's Land, Gunn”). Syntype specimens of these two varieties 
are at Geneva, hut only that of the former variety bears fruit and was nominated 
lectotype (“Smith's Plains, Lachlan River, New South Wales, 25 June, 1817, A, 
Cunningham”). 

In the long series of specimens examined, a large number have been satisfactorily 
matched with one or other of De Candolle’s species, but an equally large number occupy 
an intermediate position. This Indicates that no real discontinuities occur between 
these populations, and that in the past a separate specific epithet was applied to each 
peak of variation. By recognizing that the term B, aeuleata covers a widespread 
population, individuals of which are sometimes strikingly different in habit due to the 
age of the plant or ecological factors, it is undesirable and fulfils no useful purpose to 
perpetuate the confusion of terminology arising from the practice of giving each 
variation distinct status. 

Two syntype specimens of B . cuneifolia Tate are in the Herbarium of the University 
of Adelaide, one of which is nominated lectotype. In the original description, Tate 
records that the fruits bear a “membraneous entire wing”, hut on microscopic examina- 
tion this is seen to be Irregularly indented. 

The author has been unable to examine authenticated syntype specimens of 
B. leucanthemifolia Benth., B . oblongifolia Benth., and B. glaum Walp. These are listed 
in the above synonymy on Bentham's authority. 

Variation noted in the fruit is little more than is often found within the same 
capitulum. Usually the wing is macroscopically dissected, but in specimens where it 
appears to be entire microscopic examination shows it to be shallowly dissected. 

The relation of the wing to the body in the fruit of this and the following species of 
this group shows a marked difference from the condition in the foregoing winged species, 
in that the two structures are not sharply demarcated. In transverse section, the fruit 
is roughly elliptical and in many cases the point of junction between wing and body 
cannot: be determined with accuracy. 

In its fiat non-tuberculate nature, and incompletely dissected wing, B. aeuleata is 
apparently the most primitive member of this group, but whether the other species took 
their origin from it directly or not is debatable. 

28. EHACHYCOMK maroinata Benth., Eimm. Ph Hueg. (1887), 60. 

An erect perennial, branching from the base, rarely exceeding 36 cm. in height. 
Indumentum of woolly hairs confined to the leaf axils or forming a very sparse to dense 
covering to the whole plant; short glandular hairs sometimes alBo present to a varying 
degree. Cauiine leaves numerous, up to 8*5 cm. long, 7*5 mm. broad, sessile* usually 
narrow-cuneate to cuneate with three acute terminal teeth or lobes, sometimes pinnatisect 
with up to 8 linear segments; occasionally entire, linear to broad-linear or narrow- 
oblong. Radical leaves only present in young plants, similar In shape and sise to the 
lower cauiine leaves of the same plant. Peduncles sparsely leafy proximally, more or 
less glandular-pubescent and woolly. Capitula 1-200, up to 1 cm. diameter. Invobtcral 
bracts 18-23, 3-4*6 mm. long, 1-2*5 mm, broad, narrow -obovate and obtuse, or oblanceolate 
and acute, serrulate to slightly torn-ciilate, more or less woolly and glandular. Bay 
florets 33-36, the rays white or yellow, seldom mauve, up to 9 mm. long, 2 mm. broad 
Receptacle l*6-3*6 mm. broad, 18-3 5 mm. high, conical, usually scarcely pitted, occasion- 
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ally moderately so. Fruit 3-4 mm. long, 2-6-3 mm. broad, light brown, broad-cuneate In 
rough outline, flat, winged; body of fruit elliptical, frequently bearing relatively long 
tubercles at maturity; wing broad, irregularly and deeply dissected. Pappus conspicuous. 

Key to the varieties. 

Raya white, rarely bluish var. a marginata. 

Rays orange-yellow var. 0 ehrysogtossa. 

Brachycome marginata Benth. var. a marginata comb, et stat. nov. 

Enum. PI. Hu eg (3837), 60. 

(Text-flgs. 50, 59; Plate vi, map 18.) 

Synonymy : B. heterodonta DO,. Prod. v (1836), 305. B. calocarpa F. Muell., Linnaea xxv 
(1862), 399, 

Type data : ? locality, Fcrd. Bauer (syntype material at Kew). 

Agrees in all particulars with the general description, the distinctive character 
being the colour of the rays, which are usually white, though occasionally a specimen 
is found In which they are bluish. 

Habitat : Grassland. 

Range : Relatively common in eastern States and south-eastern South Australia. 

Specimens examined : 

Queensland : Peak Downs, F. Mueller (MEL); Gindee, 8.1916, C. T. White (RUT); Minerva, 
IfCiohhardt district, "in open brigalow-bloodwood parkland on black silty day, clr. 800 ft. 
Tufted, erect, light green, disc yellow, ray white*’, 22.7.1934, S. T. Blake (BRI) ; Burnett 
R., F. Mueller (MEL) ; *Mt. Playfair, 1890, Biddulph (MEL) ; Morven, “In cemetery 
enclosure on fairly heavy soli, about 1.400 ft.”, 1.5.1934, S. T. Blake (BRI) ; *Roma, R. 
Seortechinl (BRI) ; *Plain of the Condamine, Pemberton Hodgson (MEL) ; Condamine R., 
F. Mueller (MEL) ; ‘Main Range, C. H. Hartman and F. M. Bailey (BRI) ; Wyreema, 

I, 749’, 17.3.1931, C. K. Hubbard, n, 5889 (BRI); Clifton, 12.1912, C. T. White (BRI, 
NSW); Silverwood, 7.1922, C, T. White, n. 1748 (NSW); *St. George, 5.1894, J. Wedd 
(BRI); *Bybera, "clayey soils", 5,9.1936, C. T. White, n. 10762 (BRI); Inglewood, 
9.1910, J. L. Boorman (NSW) ; near Ballandean, 11.1944, M. S. Clemens (BRI) ; Noondoo, 
Maranoa District, "In grassland plain, grey, silty clay, about 550 ft.”, 4.3.1936, 8. T. 
Blake (BRI) ; *Warrego district, Joonamurra, “chocolate clay soil”, 20,9.1938, 8. I* 
Everist, n. 1676 (BRI) ; Cooper's Creek (MEL). 

New South Wales: Wallangra, 4.1913, J. L. Boorman (NSW); Ashford, 3.1908, E. M. Hazes 
(NSW); Moree, 7.1905, J. L. Boorman (NSW); *Moree, 16.10.1917, J. B. Cleland (AD); 
Molroy, near Bingara, 29.10.1938, A. H. Noble (NSW) ; Glen Innes, 11.1911. F. H. Kenny 
(BRI) ; Glen Innos, "among grasses”, 3,520 ft., 8.4.1931, C. E. Hubbard (BRI) ; Jennings, 
12.1903, J. H. Malden and J. L. Boorman (NSW); Howell, “moist pasture land”, 1.1906, 

J. L. Boorman (NSW) ; Ouyra, "commingled with grasses”, 6.1917, J. L. Boorman 
(NSW) ; Wollomombi. 31.1.1941, "white to mauve”, G. L. Davis (NSW) ; near Hillgrove. 

22.2.1941, G. L. Davis (NSW) ; Arraidale, 1871, F. Mueller (NSW) ; Armidale, "pasture 
land”, 21.2.1941, G. L. Davis (NSW, BRI); Armidale, "roadside”, 22.2.1941, P. Volsey 
(NSW); Armidale, 19.11.1941, Consett Davis (NSW, BRI); Gara R., "grassland”, 

16.2.1941, G. L. Davis (NSW, BRI. MEL) ; Dangar’s Falls, 4.1941, B. Basainett (NSW) ; 
New England, C. Stuart n. 236 (MEL) ; Tamworth, 6.1904, J. L. Boorman (NSW) ; 
Tamworth. 6.1906. J. H. Maiden and J. L. Boorman (NSW) ; Moonbi, 20.10.1886, E. 
Betche (NSW) : Scone, 8.1899, J. H. Maiden (NSW) ; Singleton, 4.1908, J, L. Boorman 
(NSW) ; Hunter River, 1802-5, R. Brown (MEL) ; Sofala, 8,1910, J. H. Maiden and 
R. H. Cambage (NSW) ; BathurBt, 9.3.1891, R. T. Baker (BRI) ; Gulgong, 8.1901, J. H. 
Maiden and J. L. Boorman (NSW) ; Euchareena, 6.1900, J. L. Boorman (NSW) ; Bo wan 
Park, near Cudal, 10.1906, 11.1907, W. F. Blakely (NSW); *Conobla», 16.10.1916, J. B. 
Cleland (AD) ; Lachlan R. (NSW) ; Rockley, 11.1906, J. L. Boorman (NSW) ; Jenolan 
Caves, 10.1899, W. F. Blakely (NSW); Wyalong, 22.9.1906, J. L. Boorman (NSW); 
Young, 11.1915, J. B. Cleland (AD); *Temora, 9.1915, J. W. Dwyer (NSW); Temora, 
11.1917, J. L. Boorman (NSW); *Hay, 9.1889, J. J. Fletcher (NSW); Zara, near Hay, 
3.1904, E. Officer (NSW) ; South Goulburn, 10.1906, J. Lumsden (NSW) ; Queanbeyan, 

I. 1888, E. Betche (NSW) ; *Rulett Pt, west of Kiandra, 26.11,1921, A. Forster (NSW) ; 
•Cooma. 12.1890, E. Betche (NSW); Cooma, 13.2.1908, R. H. Cambage (NSW); Nlmity- 
belle to Cooma, 12.1896, J. H. Maiden (NSW, *MEL) ; Bombala, 12.1896, J, H. Maiden 
(NSW); *Echuea (BRI); Walgett, plain, 9.1942, N. C. W. Beadle (NSW); Burren 
Junction, 6.1907, J. L. Boorman (NSW) ; Ftlliga, 8.1907, J. L. Boorman (NSW) ; 
•Brewarrina, 10.1912 (NSW); Brewarrina, 11.1903, J. L. Boorman (NSW); Coolabah, 
10.1900, R. W. Peacock (NSW); Coolabah, 6.1901, J. L. Bowman (NSW); Girilambone, 

II. 1890, E. Betche (NSW); The Brothers, Girilambone, 3.1800, W. Bauerlen (NSW); 
Boppy Mt., 7.1903, W, Bauerlen (NSW); Cobar, 3.1910, 8.1911, L. Abrahams (NSW); 
Warren, "heavy brown soil, treeless plain”, 1.1942, N. C. W. Beadle (NSW) ; Nevertlre, 
30.9.1886, E. Betche (NSW); •Gilgunnia, 12.1803, W. Bauerlen (NSW); Co. Yantapa, 
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1941, N. C. W. Beadle (NSW, MEL, BRI) ; Co. Ularara. 1941, N. C. W. Beadle (NSW, 
BRI, MEL) ; ‘Broken HiU district, 5.1917, J. B. Cleland (AD) ; Broken Hill, 22.8.1939, 
J. W. Vickery and I. M. Pldgeon (NSW); Broken Hill, 10.4.21, A. Morris (NSW); 
Myalla, 28.1.1924, A. Morris (NSW, BKI) ; Balaclava Swamp, 45 m. east of Broken Hill, 
1.4.3917, J. B. Cleland (NSW); Horse Lake. 27.5.1928, A. Morris (BRI) ; Boxtank, near 
Menindoe, “plain, red loam”, 5.1940, N. C. W. Beadle (NSW, MEL, BRI) ; Darling R., 
"sandhills”, Beokler, Viet. Expl. Exped. (MEL, NSW) ; Darling R., ? F. Mueller (MEL) ; 
Wentworth, 10.94, R. T. Baker (NSW) ; Wentworth, Leichhardt (MEL) ; Cal Lai, 40 miles 
W. of Wentworth. 20.8,194 6, J. Vickery (NSW). 

Victoria: Murray River, Dallachy (MEL) ; Murray R., F. Mueller (MEL) ; ’Murray R„ 
Blandowski (MEL) ; Wimmera, "plains". Dallachy (MEL) ; Charlton, 10,1917, W. W. 
Watts (NSW) ; Shire of Boning, “open woods", 27.9.1903, F. M. Reader (MEL) ; Borung, 
11J92J, D. J, Baton (MEL); NhiJ), 4,1911, J, Staer (NSW); ‘Nhiil, St, Eloy D’Alton 
(MEL); Dimboola 11.10. 1891, F. M. Reader (MEL); Dimboola, 1903, St. Eloy D’Alton 
(NSW); ’Grampians, 11.1900, C. Walter (NSW); Wickliffe, 11.1903, H B. Williamson 
(MEL, NSW, BRI); Bacchus Marsh, 11.1853, F. Mueller (MEL); Bacchus MarSh, 
3.11.1910, J. R. Tovey (MEL); Melton. 4.1911. J. Staer (NSW); Rockbank, 4.1911, J. 
Staer (NSW) ; St. Albans, "basalt plains” , 7.6.1900, P. R. H. St. John (MEL) ; Altona, 
"basalt plains", 23.10.1903 (MEL); Little River, F. Mueller (MEL); Little R., "basalt 
plains", 1.11.1904, P, R. H. St. John (MEL) ; Little R., 11.1903, Fullager (NSW) ; Skipton, 
* “plains”. Whan (MEL) ; Geelong, 11.1909, 1913. H. B. Williamson (MEL) ; Black Forest, 
12.1862, F. Mueller (MEL); Williams River, 1802-5, R. Brown (MEL); Comet River, 
B, Albsham (MEL). 

South Australia : Mt. Lyndhurst, 9.1898, 8.1899, M. Koch (AD) ; Hawker, 19.10.17, J. M. Black 
(JMB) ; Eurelia, C. A. Brown (JMB) ; Paringa, 1.1884 (AD); ‘Loxton. 21.8.24, J. B. 
Cleland (CL) ; ’Kapunda. R. Tate (AD) ; Tanunda, 2.1847, F. Mueller (MEL) ; Mannum, 
23.6.1 880, *5.3.1 883, R. Tate (AD) ; 1 3.4.24, J. B. Cleland (JBC) ; Murray, "Malice Scrub", 
F Mueller (MEL); Lameroo, 10.10.1918, J. M. Black (JMB. MEL); Cudnaka, 10.1851, 
F. Mueller (lectotype, B. calocarpa , MEL; lectoparatype, NSW). 

This species is very variable in vegetative characters and has presented considerable 
difficulty in defining its limits. In the original description, and subsequently in FI. Aust. 
(1866) Bentham states, "quite glabrous", and this has always been accepted as being 
the case, the densely woolly specimens being relegated to B. calocarpa . However, 
examination of a long series of specimens has failed to reveal a single one to which 
the term "glabrous" can correctly be applied. The author Is indebted to Mr. J. S. L. 
Gilmour of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, for the following information: "The type 
specimen of B. marginata Benth. is almost glabrous except for a few scattered while 
rather stiff hairs. I would scarcely call them woolly in the ordinary sense of the terra, 
and they are very few and far between". Unfortunately no syntype material of this 
species is available In Australia, but two specimens have been examined which were 
quoted by Bentham in FI. Aust. under B. marginata. Presumably he was satisfied that 
the specimens were conspeciflc with the type, hut careful examination shows that they 
are both sparsely woolly. The difference between B. calocarpa and B. marginata being 
merely one of degree, not of nature, the only logical course is to abandon the former 
name and redescribe B. marginata In a broader sense. 

Bentham himself, apparently, had some doubts as to the status of these species as 
in FI. Aust. he remarks, in connection with B. calocarpa, "the species appears to differ 
from B. marginata chiefly in the colour of the ray; the notes, however, of collectors are 
in this respect somewhat vague, and it is possible that the two may be varieties only". 
His observation as to the colour of the ray is explained by the fact that he reduces 
B. chrysoglosna to a synonym of B. marginata. In the original description of 
B. marginata , the colour of the ray is not mentioned, so this action implies that all 
members of B. marginata have yellow rays. His implication, however, cannot be taken 
seriously, as there is no means of determining from herbarium specimens the natural 
colour of the rays, and that of the type specimen must always remain in doubt. To 
confuse the matter further, it has been found in plants transplanted and kept under 
observation, that when first expanded the rays are frequently sulphur-yellow, becoming 
white after a maximum of two days. It is not uncommon to find plants bearing both 
white and yellow flowers simultaneously, the latter being recently expanded. 

Syntype specimens of B. heterodonta DC. are in the De Candolle herbarium, Geneva, 
and the author is indebted to Professor C, Baehni for sending fruit and florets from 
them for examination. These are identical with those of B. marginata , and photographs-. 
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of the actual specimens confirm this resemblance. The specimens in question hear 
Alan Cunningham’s original labels, and are from two localities, “wet plains on the 
Lachlan R., interior of New South Wales, 10 May, 1817”, and “swampy ground, Sidmouth 
Valley, near Bathurst, New South Wales, April, 1817”, the latter being nominated 
lectotype though the name itself is reduced to synonymy. 

The fruits of this species are relatively constant in character, variation being confined 
to the number of segments into which the wing is dissected. As differences of this 
nature are noted between fruits on the same capitulum, this variation has no diagnostic 
importance. Considerable variation has been observed in the degree of development 
of the tubercles, the size of which depends very largely on the degree of maturity of the 
fruit. Even in quite advanced fruits the presence of the tubercles may be merely 
Indicated by slight swellings, each bearing a single glandular hair, while on the same 
plant there may be fully mature fruits with dense finger-like tubercles. However, their 
presence at maturity is by no means invariable, and it has been found that there is a 
rough correlation between the degree of development of the tubercles, and the 
Indumentum. In those plants which are densely woolly-white, the tubercles are large 
enough to be seen macroscopically, whereas those in which the woolliness is conflfied 
to the leaf axils or is very sparse, bear fruits on which the tubercles are small or only 
represented by curled hairs. All intermediate conditions are found so that it has not 
been possible to base a dichotomy in the species on these characters. 

Although the leaves are typically narrow-cuneate with three distal teeth, cases are 
not uncommon in which the lower ones are pinnatisect When this occurs the segments 
are usually confined to the distal half of the leaf, but specimens have been seen from 
Moree, Broken Hill district and Condamine R., in which they are confined to the 
proximal portion. In each case, however, the upper leaves are typical. • 

Attempts to correlate the density of indumentum with geographical position has 
been inconclusive. It has been noted, however, that the majority of the conspicuously 
woolly specimens have been collected from western districts, and the sparsely woolly 
ones from localities nearer the coast. There are numerous instances in which both types 
occur in the same locality, though the sparsely woolly forms are the most common in 
Queensland and on the northern tablelands of New South Wales. As a group, the 
specimens from New England have a closer glandular pubescence and less woolliness 
than those from other localities, and the tubercles on the fruit are less well defined. 

The similarity between the fruits of B. marginata and those of B. aculeata should 
be noted, particularly as there is sometimes a certain amount of vegetative resemblance. 
They are, however, readily distinguished by the fact that in B. marginata the wing is 
completely dissected and is much broader in proportion to the breadth of the body. 
Woolly hairs are never found on the stems of B. aculeata, It is obvious that both 
these species are closely related, B. marginata having probably originated directly from 
B, aculeata or its immediate ancestral form. 

Brachycome marginata Benth. var. p chrysoglossa (F. Muell.) comb. nov. 

(Plate vi, map 18.) 

Synonymy : B, ohrysoglossa F. Muell., Trans. Phil. Soc. Vic,, i (1865), 44. 

Lectotype: Murray River, 1853, F. Mueller (MBL). 

Lccteparatypc : l.c. (MEL). 

Ray florets brilliantly orange-yellow, otherwise identical with var. marginata . 
Habitat : Grassland. 

Range : New England Tableland and north-western Victoria. 

Specimens examined : 

New South Wales : River Severn, New England, C. Stuart, n. 174 (MEL); Armidale, 1871, 
Perrott, n. 98 (MEL) ; Armldalo, "open forest", 20.1.1941, G. L. Davis (NSW, MEL, 
BRI); Pine Forest, near Armidale, 22.12.1940, 20.11.1941, G. L. Davis (NSW, MEL, 
BRI) ; New England, C. Stuart, n. 174 (MEL). 

Victoria: Murray River, 1853, F. Mueller (lectotype, leotoparatype of B. chrysoglossa, 
MEL) ; Murray R., 11.1905, C. French, Jnr, (MEL) ; Murray Scrub, 1860, F. Mueller 
(MEL) : Sea Lake, 8.1917, W. W. Watte (NSW) ; ‘Lake Hindmareh (MEL); Horsham, 
St. Eloy V Alton (MEL) ; ‘Katyil, near Dlmboola, "roadsides”, 81.6.1896, F. M. Reader 
(MEL). 
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This variety was given specific status by Mueller, and it is recognized that the 
distinctive colour of the ray florets, unique in this genus, merits separate status. In 
view of the fact that in other respects specimens are identical with those of B. marginata r 
It is considered desirable to include it under that species with varietal rank. Unfor- 
tunately specimens cannot be identified with certainty in the dried condition, unless 
they are accompanied by collector’s notes indicating the natural colour of the rays. 
Even when such information is supplied it may be unreliable if the colour is merely 
described as yellow. In the case of the specimen from Comet It., the collector records 
that both yellow and white flowers occur on the same plant. This is clearly a specimen 
of It. marginata var. marginata , in which, as noted above, the rays are commonly 
sulphur-yellow when first expanded, later becoming white. In the list of specimens 
cited, the only ones for which the author can vouch are those collected personally. The 
remainder have been identified as B. chrysogloxsa at the various herbaria to which they 
belong and it is assumed that determination was based on information not recorded 
with the specimens, In each specimen the rays are of such a colour as to indicate they 
may have been yellow originally. It is expected that some, at least, of these specimens 
belong to vav. marginal a, but attempts to link up the colour of the rays with some more 
permanent morphological character having failed, an accurate estimation of the range 
of this variety must await more careful collecting. 

It has been noted in plants from the Armidale district that local populations of 
both varieties are identical except for the colour of the rays, though in no Instance have 
they been found intermixed. 

Variation is similar to that recorded for var. marginata , from which it would 
appear that var. ckrysoylossa took its origin in quite recent times. No specimens have 
so far been seen in which the body bears long tubercles or are densely woolly, but the 
series is too short to justify any generalizations on that score. 

24, BRACII YOOMJC PAPIIXORA, Sp. nOV. 

(Text-figs. 51, 60; Plate vi, map 19.) 

llolotypc : Near Mossglel, N.S.W., ‘'saltbush plain, grey clay loam ”, 8.1942, N. C. W. Beadle 
(NSW). 

Herba perennis, erecta, ramosissima, ad 36 cm. alta, glanduloso et septato pilosa, 
ramosis junioribus albo tomento. Folia cauilna sessilia ad 7 cm. longa, Integra aut 
pinnatipartita-pinnatisecta, lobis circiter 8 acutis ad 7 mm. longis, 2 mm. latis. Pedunculi 
basi folios!. Capitula ad 27, transverse lata 6-11 mm. Involucri phylla circiter 18, 8-2-B-5 
mm. longa, 1*1— 1*5 mm. lata, angusto-oblonga-elliptiea, acuminata, glanduloso et septato- 
pilosa, margine ftmbriato-ciliata. Flores radii ad 42, ligulis 8 mm. longis, 1*2 mm. latis, 
verisimiliter violaceis. Receptaculum 2-4-4 mm. latum, 2*5 mm. altum, hemisphaerlcum, 
satis punctatum. Achamium 2-8-3 5 mm. longum, 2-3 mm. latum, late obovatum. 
oblongum, fulvum; corpus oblongo-cuneatum, papillis utrique densiB, compressis; alae 
fere lam latae quam corpus, margine integro aut undato. Pappus conspicuus incisura 
intra alas tam longus aut fere tarn longus. 

Erect many-stemmed perennials (?) up to 36 cm. high, glandular- and septate-hairy, 
the young branches more or less woolly white. Leaves cauline, sessile, up to 7 cm. long, 
entire or pinnatipartite to pinnatisect, with about 8 acute lobes up to 7 mm. long, 2 mm. 
broad. Peduncles leafy proximally. Capitula up to 27, 6-11 mm. diameter. Involucral 
bracts about 18, H-2-4-5 mm. long, 11-1*5 mm. broad, narrow-oblong to elliptical, acute, 
glandular- and septate-hairy, with torn glandular-ciliate margins. Ray florets up to 42* 
the rays 8 mm. long, 1-2 mm. broad, apparently mauve. Receptacle 2-4-4 mm. broad, 
2*6 mm* high, hemispherical, moderately pitted. Fruit 2 8-3-5 mm. long, 2-3 mm. broad, 
broadly obovate to oblong, golden-brown; body oblong-cuneate, with dense flattened 
papillae on each face; wings almost as broad as the body, with on entire or undulating 
margin. Pappus conspicuous, equal to the notch between the wings or almost so. 

Range : South-western districts of N.S.W,, 

Specimens examined : 

New Sauth Wales ; Mosagiel, "saltbush plain, grey clay loam", 8.1942, N. C. W. Beadle 
(holotype, NSW); Wanganella, 6.1908, 12.1904, E. Officer (NSW); Urana, 11.1924, 
Flock (NSW). 
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This species is known from only three localities, but the characters of the fruits 
warrant specific status, in that the eminences on the body instead of being tuberculate, 
are flat and almost foliaceous. The series being so short, comments on variation are 
premature, but In vegetative features the Mossgiel and Urana specimens seem to repre- 
sent extremes of specific limits, and it remains to be seen whether intermediate forms 
are found. The fruits of both specimens are almost identical, though it is noted that in 
the one from Urana the wings have a somewhat frilled appearance, whereas they are 
flat in the holotype. The Wanganella specimens are very similar to the holotype in the 
possession of pinnatisect leaves, but the plant itself is more robust and less woolly, 
though not as sparsely so as in the Urana specimen. 

This species appears to be localized in its distribution, and to have originated from 
an ancestor of the B. marpinata type, with which species there is close vegetative 
similarity. The fruit, however, showB a specialization of the tubercles, and the entire 
wing, though usually a primitive character, is in this case thought to be secondarily 
acquired. 


25. BKACHYOOMK CURVICAKPA Sp. UOV. 

(Text-figs. 52, 61, Plate vi, map 19.) 

Etolotype : Near Walgett,, "Ooolabah savannah, dark grey sclf-mulchlng soil", u. 1 942, N. C. W. 
Beadle (NSW). 

Herba annua, erecta aut adacendens, ramoslssima, ad 41 cm. alta, glaudulosa, tomento 
in caulibiis foliisque raro-denso. Folia caulina seBsilia, ad 5 cm. longa, lobia plerumique 
ad apicem, ad 4 mm. longis, 1*5 mm. latis, subacuminatis-acuminatis pinnatipartita, 
raro Integra. Folia radicalia caulinibus inferioribus similia in parvis herbis solum 
adsunt. Pedunvuli vel in apice tomentosi vel in basi gland ulosi foliosi. Capitula ad 60 
transverse lata 1-2 cm. Involucri phylla circiter 22, 4-4*2 mm. longa, 1*8-1* 6 mm. lata, 
oblanceolata, subacuminata-acuminata, septato-pllosa, mte. serrata. Flores radii , circiter 
84, ligulis 6-13 mm. longis, 0-5-P7 mm. latis vel albls vel violacels. Receptaculum 2*8-4*5 
mm. latum, 2 4-8*7 mm. altum, hemisphaerlcum, vix punctum, Achaenla 2 mm. longa, 
1*2 mm. lata, obovata, alata, flrme flexa, fusca-ex fusco subnigra; corpus pills brevibus 
glandulosis; alae tenues, quadruplo longiores quam corporis latitudo, implicatae praeter 
margin os gland uloso-pilosae, vel integrae vel tenuiter dentosae. Pappus conspicuus. 

Erect or ascending many stemmed branching (?) annuals up to 41 cm. high, 
glandular and sparsely to densely woolly on stems and leaves. Leaves cauline, sessile, 
up to 5 cm. long, pinnatipartite with mainly distal segments up to 4 mm. long, 1*6 mm. 
broad, sub-acute to acute, rarely enth-e. Radical leaves present only on young plants, 
similar to the lower cauline leaves. Peduncles either woolly-white dlstally or glandular, 
leafy proximally. Capitula up to about 60, 1*2 cm. diameter. Involucral bracts about 22, 
4-4*2 mm. long, 1-3-1-6 mm. broad, oblanceolate, sub-acute to acute, septate-hairy, micro- 
scopically serrulate. Ray florets about 84, the rays 6-13 mm. long, 0*5-l*7 mm. broad, 
white or lavender. Receptacle 2-8-4 5 mm. broad, 2-4-3*7 mm. high, hemispherical, hardly 
pitted. Fruit 2 mm. long, 1*2 mm. broad, obovate, winged, strongly curved, medium to 
very dark brown; the body bearing short glandular hairs; wings thin, about four times 
the breadth of the body, infolded and glandular hairy along the edge, entire or shallowly 
incised. Pappus conspicuous, white. 

Ranye : Queensland, through western New South Wales to western Victoria. Canal Creek (Q.) 

is the only record from a coastal locality. 

Specimen* examined : 

Qumnaland : Canal Crk., C. Hartmann (BRI); ‘Longreach, 10.1918, E. Jarves (BRI) ; west 
of Winton, Gregory North District, "in channels of Western R.“, “low bushy subglauoous 
annual with yellow flower*”, 28.10.1935, S. T. Blake (BK1) ; Duneira, 12 miles S.B. of 
Blaokall, “small tufted herb with erect flowering stalks in brown clay soil, with Astrebla 
lappacea ", 27.9.1939, 8. L. Bverlst, n. 1858 (BRI); Mtneeda, 7 miles E. of Blaokall, 
“small herb on grey clay soil carrying Astrebta lappaoea. rays mauve”, 18.7.1939, S. L. 
Everlst, n. 1849 (BRI) ; Mineeda, “small erect or obliquely ascending herb on open downs 
country, chocolate soil. Florets very pale lavender”, 25.8.1935, S. L. Everlst, n. 1846 
(BRI); near Blockall, 8.1928, W. MacGillivray (BRI); Mount Howitt Station, Gregory 
South District, “In open plain, grey silty clay, Stem solitary or tufted, erect to 1 ft. 
Leaves slightly olive green. Ray white, disc yellow”, 6.7.1936, S. T, Blake (BRI) ; 
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Bungunya, Darling Downs, "In Aatrebla elym aides grassland, 900 ft., erect pale green 
tufts. Kay white, disc yellow", 17.7.1945, S. T. Blake (BRI) ; Yelarbon, "In more or 
leas open places on light grey sand, 800 ft. Tufted, erect, deep green, (?) perennial. 
Flowers rich yellow", 22.2.1936, S, T. Blake (BRI). 

New South Wales: Bokkara Ck., 22.10.1846, L. Leichhardt (MEL); BoggabUla, "on sandy 
soil in rung forest, common", 1.1935, C. W. Winders (BRI) ; Gravesend, 5.1914, W. M. 
Curne (NSW) ; Warlalda, 7. 1905, H. M. R. Rupp (NSW); Warialda, 10.1914, J. L. 
Boorman (NSW); Narrabri, 11.1899, J. H. Maiden (NSW); Narrabri, 8.1907, J. L. 
Boorman (NSW) ; Narrabri, 9.1913, B. Breakwell (NSW) ; Boggabri, 10.1912, K. H. 
Cambage (NSW) ; Chllcott’s Creek, near Warrah, 10.1897, J. Gregson (NSW) ; near 
Walgett, "Coolabah savannah, dark grey seif-mulching soil", 9.1942, N. C. W. Beadle 
(holotype, NSW) ; 20 miles east of Waigett, "under trees of B. Coolabah, dark grey, 
self-mulching clay loam", 6.1943, N. C. W. Beadle (NSW, MEL) ; Bourke, 8.1896, J. H. 
Malden (NSW) ; Coonamble, 4.1913, W. H. Potts (NSW) ; The Brothers, Girilambone, 
3.1900, W. Bauerlen (NSW) ; Nyngan, 3.1904, J. H. Maiden and J. L. Boorman (NSW) ; 
Nevertire, 30.9.3 886, E. Bfltehe (NSW) ; Trangie, 10.1911, L. Abrahams (NSW) ; Trangie, 
9.1916, E. Larcombe (NSW); Trangie, 16.10.1924, A. Morris (NSW); Govt. N.W. 
Expedition, 1903, H. Basedow (NSW) ; Wilcannia, 20.8.1939, J. W. Vickery and I. M, 
Pidgeon (NSW) ; Til Til, Co. KUfera, "Saltbush plain, grey clay loam”, 8.1942, N. C. W. 
Beadle (NSW); Wanganella, 6.1903, E. Officer (NSW); Jerilderte, 10.1920, Dwyer 
(NSW). 

Victoria ; Yarriambiack Crk., Shire of Boning, 9.9.1903, F. M. Reader (MEL). 

The outstanding characteristics of this species are the possession of curved fruit 
and a strong tendency towards infolding of the wings. A certain amount of variation 
is apparent in the degree of infolding, in some it being relatively slight while in others 
the edge of the wing is recurved almost to the body. In all cases, however, the curva- 
ture of the fruit is more than could be accounted for by lateral pressure in the head. 

Vegetative variation Is not unduly great in this reasonably long series from a large 
area. A specimen from Tamworth (11.1904, H. M. R. Rupp, N8W) has been examined 
in which the lower leaves are narrow-cuneate and aplcally toothed, and the flowers are 
abnormally large, being up to 1 cm. in diameter, excluding the rays. Unfortunately the 
fruits are not quite mature, but appear to be curved. This specimen has not been cited 
in the list of those examined, because of the strong vegetative resemblance to B. aculcata 
and the absence of fully mature fruit. 

If the fruits of this species were flattened out, there would be little to separate them 
from those of B. aculeata. For this reason it is considered that B. curvicarpa originated 
directly from that species rather than from B. marginata , with which it agrees in the 
presence of woolly hairs on the stems. 

26. bkaohyoome muelleri Sond., Llnnaea xxv (1852), 475. 

(Text-figs. 53, 62, 63; Plate vi, map 20.) 

Baptotype : Para River, "grassy plain", 9.1861, F. Mueller (MEL). 

A glabrous (?) annual up to 20*5 cm. high, branching from the base, leaves caullne, 
stem -clasping, up to 12 cm. long, irregularly pinnatipartite; segments ovate, mucronate, 
up to 1*1 cm. long, 4 mm. broad, the distal segments frequently lobed again. Peduncles 
robust, bearing 1-3 linear, entire, bract-like leaves, Capitula up to 20, 1 cm. diameter. 
Involucral bracts 14-16, 4-5*6 mm. long, 1*4-2 mm. broad, oblanceolate, acute, entire with 
a row of microscopic glandular hairs around the margins. Ray florets 28, the rays about 
5 mm. long, 0*7 mm. broad. Receptacle 2 mm. broad, 1 mm. high, convex, slightly 
pitted. Fruit 2 mm. long, 1*5 ram. broad, black; body terete and striate, in one aspect 
being partially enclosed by the two lateral entire wings which fold back on themselves. 
Pappus a ring of very minute teeth. 

Range : Gawler and Iron Knob districts. 

Specimens examined : 

South Australia; Coroona, Iron Knob, 6 , 1885 , W. L. Cleland (JBC, JMB) ; Para River, 9 . 1861 , 
F. Mueller (haptotype, MEL) ; near Gawler Town, P. Mueller (MEL). 

Attempts to trace syntype material of this species being unsuccessful, a haptotype 
was selected, which will become the neotype if it is later established that Bonder's 
specimens are no longer extant. It seems probable that the haptotype represents a 
duplicate specimen retained by Mueller when he forwarded the other specimens to 
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Text-figures 52-57. Habit studies, x J. 

52. B. vnrxticarpa . 53, B, Muelleri (haptotype). 54, J3. Muelleroidea (holotype). 

55, B, cardiocarpa (paratype). 56, B. nivalis var. nivalis (lectotype). 

57, Df. nivalis var. alpina (lectotype). 

Bonder. In the original description Bonder states, “fruits cylindrical, striate, furnished 
on both sides with a slender glabrous entire wing a little broader than themselves; 
Pappus very minute”. From this it is apparent that the recurved nature of the wing 
escaped him, and that he did not examine the fruit with sufficiently high magnification 
to show the extraordinary wing structure. 

The development of this type of fruit is foreshadowed in £. curvicarpa in which the 
wing in a number of fruits is slightly infolded. It never, however, reaches the extreme 
condition seeen in B. Muelleri where the body is partially enclosed. 

27. BRAcnyooME muelleroides sp. nov* 

(Text-figs. 54, 64, 65; Plate vl, map 20.) 

Holotype : Wagga, 10.1889, J. J, Fletcher (NSW). 

Poratype* : Five, l.c. (NSW, MFL*). 

Herbg annua, infirme erecta aut adscendens,. glabra, ad 13*5 cm. alta. Folia caulina, 
caulem amplectentift, anguste-linearia-linearia, nunc integra nunc 1-2 lobis in inferlore 
dimidio fillformibUB, acuminata, ad 5-5 cm. longa, 1-1 mm. lata. Pedunculi filiformes, 
nudi. Oapitula 2-21 transverse lata 4 mm. Involucri phylla circiter 12, 2 mm* longa, 
1*2 mm. lata, glabra, ovato-elUptica, obtusa, marginibus mic. glanduloso-ciUatis. Flore# 
radii circiter 57 ligulis 2*4 mm. longls, 0*5 mm. latis. Receptaculum 2*6~2*7 mm. latum, 
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l’5-2*3 mm. altum, maxima conicum, vtx punctatum. Achaenia 0*9 nun. longa, 0*6 mm. 
lata, obovata, ex fusco subnigra; corpus lineare transverse quadrangulum ; alae replicatae 
fere corporis interiorem partem continent. Pappus albus eirciter quattuor quintts 
brevlor achaenii longitudine. 

Weakly erect or ascending glabrous annuals, up to 13*5 cm. high, leaves cauline, 
stem-clasping, narrow-linear to linear, entire or with 1 to 2 filiform lobes on the proximal 
half, acute, up to 5*5 cm, long, 1 mm. broad. Peduncles filiform, naked. Capitula 2-21, 
4 mm. diam., Involucral bracts about 12, 2 mm. long, 1*2 mm. broad, glabrous, ovoid- 
elliptical, obtuse, with microscopically glamlular-ciliate margins. Ray florets about 57, 
the rays 2*4 mm. long, 0*5 mm. broad. Receptacle 2*5-2 7 mm. broad, l*5-2*3 mm. high, 
steeply conical, hardly pitted. Fruit 0-9 mm. long, 0*6 mm. broad, obovoid, dark brown; 
body linear, quadrangular In cross section; wings folded back on themselves, coming 
almost to enclose the inner side of the body. Pappus white, about one-fifth the length 
of the fruit. 

Range : Ktverlna district and northern central Victoria. 

Kpeuimnns examined : 

New South Wales : Wugpa, 10.1889, .1. J. Fletcher (holotype and 4 paratypes N.S.W. ; 1 para- 
lyse MEI*). 

Victoria: Nathalie, 10.1930, J, H. Willis (MEL). 

This very distinct species is known from only two localities, but further collecting, 
particularly in intermediate districts, will probably produce further specimens. Unfor- 
tunately no ecological notes are available, but the appearance of the specimens suggests 
that, they grew in a damp situation among herbage. All those examined are of a 
delicate, rather grass-like appearance, so that they would easily be overlooked among 
taller grasses. 

The fruit of this species is a miniature replica of that of B. MueUcri, both showing 
the unique folding of the wings, which lends a somewhat inflated appearance to the 
fruit itself. The marked difference in actual size of the fruit and relative size of the 
pappus, together with 'vegetal \ve features, justifies specific rather than varietal status. 

There can be no doubt that both B. MueUcri and B. Muclleroides are closely related, 
and it is probable that they both originated from an ancestor of the B. curvicarpa type. 

28. bhacii yoome caiwiocarpa F. Muell. ex Benth. FI. Aust., ili (1866), 517. 

(Text-figs. 55, 66; Plate vi, map 21.) 

Synonym]/ : B. UnearifoUa Hook, f., FI. Tasm., i (i860). 185. 

Lectotype : South Esk, Tasmania, 10.12. (?) 1849, C. Stuart (MEL). 

Lcctoparatypea : l.c. (MEL). 

Erect glabrous perennials, up to 42*5 cm. high. Leaves mainly radical, up to 22 cm. 
long, 0-9-2-2 mm. broad, linear, grass-like, entire, obtuse, the bases concealed by the dead 
remains of former leaves. Scapes usually robust, leafy proximally. Capitula 1-3, 
0*8-1* 5 cm. diameter. Znuolucrai bracts 24-87 in 8-4 rows, 4-^6 mm. long, 0-8-2-2 mm. 
broad, obtuse to sub-acute, narrow-oblong, minutely glandular-pubescent on the outer 
surface. Outer bracts usually narrower than the inner. Ray florets 30-53, the rays 
7-10 mm. long, 1-5-2-2 mm. broad. Receptacle up to 5*5 mm. high, 4 mm. broad, 
moderately pitted. Fruit 21-2*9 mm. long, 14-1*8 mm. broad, brown, flat; central body 
elliptical; wings entire, undulating or irregularly dissected, bearing a few minute 
glandular hairs marginally. Pappus of moderate size. 

Habitat : Marshy ground. 

Range : Southern highlands of New South Wales, Port Phillip district of Victoria westward to 

south-eastern South Australia; central and eastern Tasmania, 

Specimens examined : 

New South Wale*: QuartsviUe, 11.1900, W. Forsyth (NSW). 

Victoria: Warburton, 4.10.1926, A. Morris (NSW); *Bingwood, 41910, J. Staer (NSW); 
•Beaconsfleld, 8.1914, A. B. Kendle <MEL) ; *swamps towards St. Kllda, 9.1852, F. 
MueUer (MEL) ; *near Melbourne, 30.9.1888, F, M. Header (NSW) ; Melbourne, 9.1898 
(NSW) ; Melbourne, 9.1899, J. H, Maiden (NSW) ; between Plenty River and Darebin 
Creek, 10.1852, F. MueUer (MEL) ; Darebin Creek, 10.1852, F. Mueller (MEL) ; Hawkes- 
dale, 11.1901, B. B. Williamson (NSW) ; *Hawkesdala, 11.1904, H. B. Williamson (MEL, 
BRI) ; * Portland, W. Allitt (MEL) ; *Wando Vale, “marsh land”, 0.7.1842, J, Q. Robert- 
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eon (NSW) ; Wando Vale, "wet land”, 1.8.1842, J, O. Robertson (NSW) Haifa Gap, 
Grampians, "wild flower garden”, 10.1923, 0. D' Alton (MEL) ; Co. Foliett, "heaths and 
pastures”, 24.9.1915, F. M. Reader (MEL). 

South Australia: ‘Valium, R. Tate, n. 18 (AD) ; ‘Rivoli Bay, 10.1848, F. Mueller (MEL); 
Cape Northumberland, lagoon, 18.11.1882, R, Tate (AD) ; Fort MacDonnell, 30.10.1941, 
X B. Cl eland (XBC). 

Tasmania: 'Georgetown, 22,11.1842, Gunn, n. 158 (NSW); ‘Perth, “swamps", 13.1849, C. 
Stuart (MEL); South Eak, 12.12.1849, C. Stuart (lectotype, Jectoparatypes, MEL); 
Marlborough, 4.1.1841, Gunn, n. 158 (NSW); Formosa, "marshes”, 6.11.1843, Gunn, n. 158 
(lectotype of B. Unearifolia Hook, f.) ; 'Creasy, "damp meadow", 20.11.1943, W. N. Curtis 
(HO); ‘near Ben Lomond, marsh, R. A. Black (KAB) ; Georges Bay, 9.1892 (NSW); 
George's Bay, 10.1892, L. Rodway (HO); George's Bay, R. Tate (AD); Harfort, "swamp 
lands", 26', 29.9.1932, H. J. Hamilton (HO); *Van Diemen’s Land, C. Stuart (MEL); 
Tasmania. 1833, n. IBS (NSW) ; Tasmania, W. H. Archer (NSW), 

When Hooker described B. Unearifolia, he considered he was merely redescribing 
De Candolle'B Bpecies of that name and headed his description “Brachycome Unearifolia 
DC., Prodr. v, 306”. This was later established by Mueller to be a distinct specieB and 
Hooker’s specific name being already occupied, it was redescribed as B. eardiocarpa, 

B. Unearifolia Hook f. being listed as a synonym (FI. Aust., ill (1866), 516). 

A specimen quoted by Hooker (Formosa, 6.11.1843, Gunn, n. 158) was selected as 
lectotype of B. Unearifolia, but in the absence of any direct evidence that this specimen 
is a syntype also of B . eardiocarpa, specimens annotated by Mueller (South Esk River, 
10.12.1849, C. Stuart) were nominated lectotype and lectoparatype of the latter species. 

B. eardiocarpa var. alpina F. Muell. ex Benth. has been relegated to B. nivalis 
F. Muell., the fruit being Identical in every way, and at the same time showing certain 
distinct differences from those of B. eardiocarpa. 

Vegetative features show no variation except in size, and reliable diagnosis can be 
made in the absence of fruit and flowers. Although the fruits are constant in general 
features, some variation was noted in details of the wing, which may be entire or more 
or less shallowly and Irregularly dissected. In no case were glandular hairs seen on 
the body, which is constantly elliptical in outline. 

29. bbachycome nivalis F. Muell., Trans. Phil. Soc. Vic., i (1865), 43. 

An erect perennial up to 31 cm. high, glabrous except for a sparse glandular 
pubescence on (he petioles and proximal portions of the scapes. Leaves mainly in a 
radical cluster, broad linear to narrow spathulate, entire to irregularly pinnatipartite, 
up to 8*8 cm. long, or doubly pinnatisect. and up to 16 cm. long, Including the petiole. 
Scapes robust, more or less leafy. Capitula 1-3, 1-1*6 mm. diameter. InvolucraX bracts 
25-40, 4*5-8 mm. long, 1-2*6 mm. broad, often in three rows, narrow-oblong to oblong- 
lanceolate, obtuse to sub-acute, with tom-ciliate margins. Ray florets 30-60, the rays 
0*9-1 *1 cm. long, 1-3 mm. broad. Receptacle 2-5-3 mm. high, 1*3 mm. broad, convex to 
conical, moderately pitted. Fruit 2-3 mm. long, 1-2*5 mm. broad, flat, brown, oblong- 
cuneate in broad outline; body more or less rectangular and well defined, slightly 
depressed in the central line with a row of glandular hairs; wing entire or shortly 
lobed, narrow towards the base with minute glandular hairs marginally. Pappus 
conspicuous. 

Key to the varieties. 


Leaves doubly pinnatisect var. a nivalis 

Leaves entire or Irregularly pinnatipartite var. fi alpina 


Brachycome nivalis F. Muell. var. u nivalis comb, et stat. nov. 

(Text-flge. 56, 67, Plate vi, map 21.) 

Lectotype: Alpine summits of the Cobboras Mts., F. Mueller (MEL). 

Leaf segments up to 1 cm, long, the distal ones pinnatipartite or pinnatisect, with 
linear, entire or toothed lobes 1*5-4 mm. long, 1 mm. broad, subacute to acute. Leaves on 
scapes usually entire, sometimes pinnatisect, up to 4*5 cm, long. 

Range \ Southern Australian Alps at high elevations. 

Specimens examined: 

New South Wales: Kiandra district, 12.1901, W, Forsyth (NSW); *Mt. Kosciusko, 7,000', 
3.1800, W, Batlerlen, h. 90 (MEL) ; Mt Kosciusko, “above snowline", 1.1890, J. M. 
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Curran (NSW) ; ♦Mt. Kosciusko, 5,500' to summit, 1.1808, J, H. Malden (NSW) ; Mt. 
Kosciusko, “Treeline to 7,000' ", 1.1899, J. H. Maiden and W. Forsyth (NSW, BRI) ; Mt 
Kosciusko, 1.1930, T. Harr 1 m (NSW). 

Victoria : Mt. Hotham, C. Walter (MEL) ; Mt. Hotham, 1.1919, H. B. Williamson (NSW); 
Mt Hotham, "summit", 1.1899, C. Walter (MEL) ; *Mt. Buller, 22.3.1863, F. Mueller 
(MEL); Victorian Alps, 1.1892, C.W. (BK1) ; Cobboras Mts., 6,000', F. Mueller (lecto- 
type, MEL) ; Mt. Wellington, 5,000', 11.185 4, F. Mueller (MEL) ; Mt. Wellington, 12.1887, 
A. W. Howltt (MEL) ; Munyottg Mta., 6,000'-6,000', 1.1855, F. Mueller (MEL). 
Although the specimen selected as lectotype is undated, there seems no doubt that 
it is the one cited in the original description, with which it agrees in all particulars. 
Mueller's observation “often tinged with a purplish hue”, is of no taxonomic significance 



Text-figures 58-67. Fruit, x 17 approx. 

68, B. acuieata. 69, B , marginata , 60, B. papffloaa. 61, B. curvicarpa. 62, B. AfueUcH, 

Inner surface of fruit. 63, B. AfueUert, outer surface of fruit. 64, B. MueUeroldta, outer 
surface of fruit, 65, B. MueUeroidea, inner surface of fruit. 66, B, car&icoorpa, 

67, B. nivoBs. 
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as this feature has been noted in the field on numerous occasions, and is displayed 
periodically by various different genera and families. It is probably correlated with 
deficiency of some particular mineral element in the soil. Examination of all fruiting 
capitula available has failed to confirm the dimorphism of the fruit recorded in the 
original description (“ those of the disc very narrowly winged, those of the ray 
surrounded with a broad torn membrane'’). It was found, however, that a large 
proportion of the disc fruit are undeveloped and never reach maturity. In this condition 
the wing is narrow and distorted by pressure from the earlier maturing fruit of the 
ray and outer disc florets, and it is probable that it is to these abortive fruit that 
Mueller’s description of the disc fruit applies. 

The only significant variation noted was in the case of the specimen from the 
Kiandra district. In this instance, although the fruit is typical in general appearance, 
the wing bears conspicuous and irregular flaps of tissue towards its inner margin. ThlB 
feature was shown by nearly all the fruit present, but was not found on any other 
specimen. 

B. nivalis is obviously closely related to B . eardiocarpa , the only distinguishing 
features as far as the fruit is concerned being the presence of short glandular hairs 
on the body, and a somewhat longer pappus. It is an exclusively alpine species of 
limited distribution, whereas B. eardiocarpa occurs at lower altitudes, mainly in swampy 
coastal areas. 

Brachycomc nivalis F. Muell., var. p alpina (F. Muell. ex Benth.) comb. nov. 

(Text-fig. 57; Plate vi, map 21.) 

Synonymy : B. eardiocarpa var. alpina F. Muell. ex Benth., FI. Aust., Hi (1866), 516. B. TadpelUi 

Tovey and Morris, Viet. Nat., xxxvili (1922), 135. 

Lectotype : "In truly grassy places on the summit of Cobboras Mts.’\ 2.1854, F. Mueller 

(MEL). 

Leotoparatypts : Two, l.c. (NSW). 

Radical leaves broad linear to narrow spathulate, obtuse to subacute, entire or 
irregularly plnnattpartite with linear obtuse to sub-acute lobes, 1-5-4-5 mm. long. Leaves 
on scapes linear, entire or with a few small lobes, up to 3 cm. long. 

Uanye : Highlands of southern New South Wales and Victoria as far west as Mt, Baw-Baw. 
Specimens examined : 

. New South Wales: Mt. Kosciusko, up to 5,500', 1.1898, J. H. Maiden (MEL); Kosciusko, 
‘•Treeline to 7,000"’, 1.1899, J. H. Malden and W. Forsyth (BRI, NSW). 

Victoria : Mt. Bogong, 12.1921, A. J. Tadgell (MEL); head of Bundarrah R., near Mt. Jim. 
5,900', Bogong High Plains, "among basalt rocks at the water’s edge", 16X1946, J. H. 
Willis (MEL) ; Cobboras Mts., "turfy grassy places", 2.1852, F. Mueller (lectotype 
H nivalis var. alpina, MEL; lectoparatypea. NSW); Mt. Hotham, 6,000', 12.1913, A. J. 
Tadgell (holotype and paratype B. TadyelUi, MEL) ; Mt, Hotham, 9.1921, •12.1921-1.1922, 
A. J. Tadgell (NSW, MEL) ; *North-ea»t Mountains, 1895, C. Frost (MEL) ; Australian 
Alps, F. Mueller (MEL); *Munyang Mta., 1.1856, F. Mueller (MEL); Mt. Baw-Baw, 
4-5,000', 12.1860-1.1861, F. Mueller (MEL). 

Originally described as B. eardiocarpa var, alpina , this variety is now incorporated 
in B. nivalis without change of rank. This alteration is justified by the fact that the 
fruits are identical with those of B. nivalis , while they can readily be distinguished from 
those of B, eardiocarpa on the characters which separate these two species. 

The syntype specimens of this variety bear entire leaves, but further collecting 
during recent years has produced others showing every gradation between plants in 
which an occasional leaf hears one or more lobes, to those in which the majority are 
pinnatipartite. The varietal concept 1 b accordingly extended to include these forma. 

Examination of syntype specimens of B. Tadgellii shows that they are specimens of 
this variety bearing exclusively abortive fruit, thus confirming the opinion already held 
by Victorian botanists. 

The fruits exhibit the same variation recorded for var. nivalis except in the case 
of the specimen collected by Mueller from the Australian Alps. Here the fruits, although 
nearly mature, do not show the characteristic broad wing, though in a few of them there 
Is an indication of one distally. 
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Vegetative variation is sometimes considerable, but the general typical appearance 
of the plant as a whole is not altered, specimens show every gradation between exclu- 
sively entire leaves, and those in which the majority are pinnatipartlte. Sometimes both 
extremes, with intermediates, are found in the same situation, which Indicates that the 
variation Is genetic rather than ecological or geographic, 

6. Superspecies wversifolia. 

30. bkachycome DrvKRSiJPouA (Grab, in Hooker) Fisch. and Mey. 

Ind. ii, Bern. Hort. Petrop. (1835), 31. 

Erect or ascending perennials (?) up to 44 cm. high, branching from the base and 
above. Stems glandular and usually more or less conspicuously septate-hairy. Cauline 
leaves up to 9*5 cm. long, numerous, singly or doubly pinnatisect distally, narrow and 
entire proximally, with the base expanded but not sheathing. Ultimate segments linear 
to oblong, obtuse to acute, up to 1 cm. long, 3*5 mm. broad. Radical leaves, when present, 
similar to the cauline. Peduncles slender or robust, minutely glandular, leafy proximally. 
Capitula 1-25, up to 1*8 cm. diameter. Involucral bracts about 24, up to 9 mm. long, 
3 mm. broad, linear-oblong to oblong, sub-acute to acute, the margins entire or micro- 
scopically serrulate. Ray florets up to 46, the rays 1*2 cm. long, 3 mm. broad, white. 
Receptacle 4 mm. broad, 3*5 mm. high, steeply conical, deeply pitted. Fruiting head 
hemispherical. Fruit up to 2-2*8 mm. long, 0*9 mm, broad, narrow-cuneate, quad- 
rangular, light to very dark reddish-brown, rounded apically, laterally compressed, with 
two longitudinal folds on each side, and sometimes a few inconspicuous tubercles 
between them. Pappus bristles white, obliquely placed. 

Key to the varieties. 


1. Leaves cuneate In rough outline, singly pinnatisect var. a diveraifolia 

1. * Leaves doubly pinnatisect ’ 2 

2. Ultimate leaf segments thick, obcuneate to oblong var. 0 marUima 

2.* Uitimate leaf segments thin, linear to linear-oblong var. y dissect** 


Brachycome diversifolia (Grab, in Hooker) Fisch. and Mey., var. a diveraifolia 

comb, et stat. nov. 

(Text-figs. 68, 77; Plate vi, map 22; viii, 2.) 

Pyrethrum diversifolium Grah. In Hooker, Exot. FI., il (1823), 215. 
liraohystephium teuaanthemoidea Less., Sym Comp, (1832), 388. 

Steirofflossa humilis DC., Prod, vi (1 837), 38. 

Brachycome diveraifolia (Grah.) Fisch, and Mey., var. hutniMs Benth., F. Aust., ill (1866), 511. 

Erect robust plants with up to five slightly branched or unbranched stems. Radical 
leaves few, usually absent. Cauline leaves numerous, with up to 11 oblong, sub-acute 
to acute segments. Peduncles usually robust. Capitula 1-6 up to 1*8 cm. diameter. 
Ray florets about 45. 

Range : Highlands of New South Wales, south from Capertee, through Victoria to south-eastern 
South Australia. 
specimens examined ; 

New South Wales: Capertee, 1.1.1900, J. L, Boorman (NSW); ‘Pipers Flat, 12.1905, B. 
Wright (NSW); Sunny Corner, 11.1899, J. L. Boorman (NSW); Ml. Victoria, 1.1915, 
A. A, Hamilton (NSW); Blackheath, 4.1899, 1,1904, J. H. Maiden (NSW); Blackheath, 

I. 1903, A. A. Hamilton (NSW) ; Harefleld, Groome (MEL) ; Jenolan Caves, 11.1899, 
W. F. Blakely (NSW, BR1) ; *Breadalbane, 9.1920, B. Harkins (NSW); Tumbarumba, 

II. 1900, W. Forsyth (NSW) ; Yarrangobiliy Caves, 2.1897, E. Betohe (NSW) ; Kiandra, 
12.1901, W. Forsyth (NSW); Jindabyne, 1.1899, J. H. Maiden and W. Forsyth (NSW). 

Victoria: Murray R., ? F. Mueller (MEL); Mt. Macedon, 4.1902, C. Walter (MEL); Bray- 
brook, basaltic plains, 14.10.1897, W, R. Baker (MEL); Yarra R. (MEL); ‘Brighton, 
“on rocky sandy cliffs”, 21.8.1853, S. G. Hannaford (NSW) ; ‘Sandringham, 10.1897, 
C. French Jnr., and C. Walters (MEL) ; ‘Dandenong Ranges, 19.12.1884, F. M. Reader 
(MEL); Sklpton, W. J. Whan (MEL); ‘Ararat, C. Green (MEL); Grampians, 10,1904, 
Crowle (MEL) ; Grampians, 1889, Sullivan (MEL) ; ‘Dimboola, 25.9.1892, F. M. Reader 
(MEL) ; ‘Dimboola, 1.10.1942, W. Brand (NSW) ; Wimmera, Dallachy (MEL) ; Yarrlam- 
bi&k Crk., 13.11.1903, F. M. Reader (MEL) ; ‘Mouth of the Glenelg R., W, AUltt (MEL) ; 
‘Victoria, F. Mueller (MEL). 

Baas Strait: ‘ FUnder 'e Island, 4.10.1847, Milligan, n. 1034 (MEL). 
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Tasmania: ‘Boat Hb., George's Bay, "sandy flat behind dunes", 10.11.1946, W. M. Curtis 
(HO) ; *N.E. Coast, "very scarce on sand", C. Stuart, n. 1032 (HEX*) ; South Esk It, 
12.1849, C. Stuart (MEL) ; South Esk R., 20.11.1849, C. Stuart, n. 162 (MEL) ; Remtoe, 
12.1898 (NSW); Zeehan, 11.1893, L. Rodway (HO); Macquarie Harbour, 12.11.1842, 
Gunn, n. 694 (NSW); Tasmania, 10.1.1837, Gunn, n. 830 (NSW); ‘Tasmania, Archer 
(NSW); ‘Tasmania, C. Stuart (MEL). 

South Australia : ‘Near Pt. Adelaide, i860, Blandoweky (MEL); Forest Range, 14.10.1934, 
J. B. Cleland (JBC, J MB); Forrest Range, 18.11.1934, C. M. Eardley (AD) ; ‘Upper 
Sturt R., 21,10,1905, J. M. Black ( JMB) ; Upper Holland's Creek, near Forrest range, 
"side of gully", 12.10.1946, J. B. Cleland (JBC); Belair, 2.1902. M. Koch (NSW); 
•between Belair and Blackwood, 'scrub, llfifules white", 2.10.1909, J. M. Black (JMB) ; 
Brighton (BRI) ; Clarendon, 29.11.1881, R. Tato (AD) ; Mt. Compass, 12.10.1926, J. M. 
Black (JMB); Myponga, 15.13.1909, H. H. D. Griffith (JMB); Mt. Gambier, R. Tate 
(AD) ; *Mt. Gambier, Wehl (MEL). 


Text-figures 68-70. Habit studies, x 
68, B. diverrifolia var. diversi/olia. 68, B. diver si folia var. maritime*. 

70, JB. diverBlfolia var. disaecta. 

Graham’s syntype material of Py rethrum diversifolium being at Kew, has not been 
examined by the author. There seems no doubt, however, that it is also syntype material 
for Brachycome diversifolia t Fischer and Meyer having redescribed the species from the 
original material. Lessing erected the monotypic genus BrachystepKium for this species, 
listing Brachycome diverMfolia as a synonym for the newly erected name Brachystephium 
leucanthemoide* . Attempts to trace the specimens used by Lessing have been unsuccess- 
ful, but as his description applies satisfactorily, the synonymy of Brachystephium 
leucanthemoides and Brachycome diversifolia is accepted. 

A lectotype of Steiroglossa humilis was selected from De Candolle's specimens at 
Geneva, a photograph, young fruits and florets of which were kindly sent for examination. 
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This specimen is accompanied by a label bearing the data: “Wet plains. Lachlan R,, 
N. S, Wales, July 1817“, in Cunningham's handwriting* which agrees with the locality 
data given in the original description. Benthani’s description of B. diversifolia var. 
humilis , however, was based on duplicate specimens in the British Museum, so that it 
is from these that typo selection for this variety should be made. Since it has not been 
possible to examine these particular specimens no lectotype has been designated for 
Bentham’s variety. 

Typical members of this variety are robust, relatively tall plants with large 
inflorescences and a conspicuous septate-hairy indumentum on the stems. These forms 
are apparently confined to the southern parts of the eastern States and Tasmania, for 
passing northward the plants become less robust, and the leaves and inflorescences 
smaller. It was on one of the latter forms that De Candolle based his description of 
Steiroglossa humilis (“Lachlan R„ 7.1807, A. Cunningham”), and when Bentham later 
relegated It to a variety of B. diversifolia he gave the brief description “very small in 
all Hs parts, but not otherwise different, probably a starved state". The relatively small 
size shown by these specimens is probably to be correlated with some ecological factor, 
as a complete series is found between both extremes. 

Although the lower cauline leaves are normally pinnatisect, it is not unusual to 
find a leaf in which a few of the segments are themselves irregularly toothed, or even 
pinnatisect. Leaves showing this condition are a very small minority of those present, 
and consequently have usually been overlooked. An interesting variation in habit is 
shown by some specimens from the Blue Mts. district (Mt, Victoria, 1.1915, A. Hamilton, 
Caperlee, 1.1.1900, J. L. Boorman, and Blackheath, 4.1899, 1.1904, J. H. Maiden) in 
which 1-3 stems arise from the base and each of these branches dichotomously several 
times, the ultimate branches each terminating in an inflorescence. In the typical 
condition the original branches bear each a terminal inflorescence so that the number of 
inflorescences on a plant seldom exceeds four. The above-mentioned plants may be found 
to constitute a separate variety, as typical plants occur in the same locality, and this is 
not a character which is likely to be determined by ecological conditions. 

A strong vegetative resemblance frequently exists between small plants of J 5. diversi- 
folia and large plants of B. goniocarpa. This, together with the fact that the fruits of 
the two have much in common, indicates that the resemblance between them is based 
on close phylogenetic affinity. In both species the fruit is quadrangular and the 
conspicuous pappus obliquely placed; in B. goniocarpa , however, the pappus bristles are 
stellately arranged, while this is not usually so in B. diverHfolia. 

Brachyeome diversifolia (Grah. in Hooker) Fisch. and Mey., var. 0 maritima Benth.. 

FI. Aust. ill (1866), 511. 

(Text-fig. 69; Plate vi, map 22.) 

Haptotype : "Bass' Straits, H. Brown" (MEL ex BM). 

An ascending much-branched plant up to 44 cm. high. Cauline leaves up to 8-3 cm. 
long, often doubly pinnatisect, the segments obtuBe to sub-acute, obcuneate to oblong, 
rather thick, ujp to 1 cm. long, 3-5 mm. broad. Radical leaves absent. Capitula up to 12, 
each about 1-5 cm. diameter. Hay florets up to 36. 

Range \ Islands of Bass Strait. 

Bpeoimene examined : Hogan Group, 28.11.1937, A. H. Mattlngley (MEL) ; *K(int Group, 11.1890, 

Vic. Field Nat. Club (MEL) ; Deal Is., Kent Group, 1884. Dobson (MEL) ; Flinders la,, 

4.10.1847, J. Milligan, n. 1034 (MEL) ; •Killicrunkte Hill, Flinder’s Is., "granite, 1,000'- 

1,200'“, J. Milligan (MEL); Little Hummocky Is., 24.9.1884, J, Milligan, n. 610 (MEL); 

Goose Is., 25.1.1838, Gunn, n. 1145 (NSW) ; *Swan is., 3.1888, Dobson (MEL) ; Bass Strait. 

1608-6, R. Brown (haptotype, MEL). 

This variety was founded by Bentham on material collected by Robert Brown on 
the Islands of Bass Strait; syntype material is at the British Museum. However, a 
specimen bearing the type caption was presented by that Institution to the National 
Herbarium, Melbourne, and has been nominated haptotype. 

The ascending habit of this variety is a unique character within this species, and a 
greater number of inflorescences is present than in var, diver sifolia. The majority of 
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the leaves are doubly pinnatlsect, but a few can usually be found on each plant which 
are singly pinnatlsect. 

All the specimens examined were well grown, which may explain the absence of 
radical leaves. 

Brachycome diversifolia (Grah. in Hooker) Fiach, and Mey„ var, y dissecta var. nov. 

(Text-fig. 70; Plate vl, map 22.) 

Bolotypn : Darling Downs, Bybera, “sandy soil”, 20.1.193(1, C. T. White, n. 9703 (BRI). 
Paratypvs \ Two, l.c. (NSW, MEL). 

Herba erecta, a basl ramosa, ad 39 cm. alta. Folia radicalia et caulina, segmentis 
ultlmls tenulbus linearibus-linearl-oblongia acuminatis ad 6 mm, longls, 1*7 mm. latis, 
blpinnatisecta. Pedunculi graclles. Involncri phylla circiter 20, 6*6 mm. longa, 2 mm. 
lata, lineari-oblonga, sub-acuminata-acuminata. Flores radii circiter 20, Hgulis 1 cm. 
longls, 1*5 mm. latis. Receptaculum 4 mm. latum, 3 mm. altum. 

Erect plants branching from the base and above, up to 39 cm. high. Heaves radical 
and cauline, doubly pinnatlsect, the ultimate segments thin, linear to linear-oblong, 
acute, up to 6 mm. long, 1*7 mm. broad. Peduncles slender. Involucral bracts about 20, 
6-5 mm. long, 2 ram. broad, linear-oblong, sub-acute to acute. Ray florets about 20, the 
rays 1 cm. long, 1*5 mm. broad. Receptacle 4 mm. broad, 3 mm, high. 

Range: Southern Queensland to Blue Mts. of New South Wales. 

Specimens examined : 

Queensland : Bybera, Darling Downs, “sandy soil, white flowers”, 20.1.1936, C. T. White, 
n. 9703 (BRI, holotype ; paratypes, MEL, NSW); Bybera. 3.9.1934, C. T. White (BRI). 

New South Wales : Clarence R. (MEL); Glen Innes, 28.10.1886, K. Batch© (NSW, MEL); 
Tingha. 6,1917, J. L. Boorman (NSW); Ebor Falls, 31.1.1941, Cormett Davia (NSW); 
Nullo Park, Rylstone, 21.11.1938, A. S. North (NSW) ; Katoomba, 11.1932, W. F. Blakely 
(NSW). 

This population Is quite distinct from previously described varieties In the prolific 
branching, and greatly dissected leaves, a number of radical leaves being present In all 
specimens examined. Those from the type locality show a close vegetative similarity to 
specimens of B, multiflda var. dilatata from the same district, but they can readily be 
distinguished vegetatively by the presence of radical leaves, and the expanded leaf bases. 

31. brachycome bbgmrntosa Moor, and F. Muell., Frag. Phytog. vil! (1884), 144. 

(Text-figs. 71, 78; Plate vi, map 22.) 

hectotype : "Lord Howe's Island. Summit of Mt. Gower, n. 89. Fullager and Lind." (MEL.) 
Xjeotoparatypes : Five, he. (MEL). 

Glabrous branching ascending (?) perennials up to 33*5 cm. high. Leaves cauline, 
pinnatisect, up to 4*3 cm. long, including the petiole. Lobes usually seven, cuneate, up 
to 1 cm. long, 5 mm. broad, acutely lobed or toothed distally. Peduncles terminal, with 
one or two linear bract-Uko leaves, otherwise naked. Capitula 3, 8 mm. diameter. 
Involucral bracts 5*5 mm. long, 2*2 mm. broad, about 14, obovate, glabrous, sub-acute, 
entire, marginally shortly ciliolate. Ray florets about 30, up to 7 mm. long, 1*2 mm. 
broad, probably white. Receptacle 2 mm. broad, 1*5 mm. high, convex, deeply pitted. 
Fruit 2 mm. long, 1 mm. broad, cuneate, brown, flattened, with two longitudinal folds 
on each face which converge and unite distally. Pappus conspicuous, slightly excentric. 
Range : ‘Recorded only from the type locality. 

The small series of specimens available may be attributable not so much to the 
rarity of this species as to its isolated distribution in an area not greatly frequented. 

This species shows definite affinities with B. diversifolia , but how this occurred Is 
obscure, since geologists do not consider that Lord Howe Island was ever joined to the 
Australian mainland. Had this species occurred at sea level, its establishment could 
be more readily explained, but since it has been found only at an altitude of about 
2,800 ft. it can only be suggested that fruit of B. diversifolia was carried there on the 

* The following additional specimens of B. segmentosa have since been examined : ‘Summit 
of Mt. Gower, about 600 ft. below summit, 9.1908, C. Hedley and W. 8. Dun (NSW) ; ‘Lord 
Howe Is.. F. Mueller (NSW) ; ‘Lord Howe Is., 8.1911, W. W. Watt# (NSW) ; Lord Howe Is., 
12.1936, J. D. McComUh (NSW). 
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feet of a bird. The possibility of this species having colonised the island first at sea- 
level and later migrated to the summit of Mt, Gower cannot be entirely overlooked. 
Had this occurred, however, it would be expected that plants would be found at other 
suitable .localities. Further collecting may prove this to be the case. However the 
original colonization of Lord Howe Island took place, once the population became estab- 
lished the effects of isolation would, in time, lead to its diverging from the parent stock 
while still retaining certain similarities. 

The main difference from B. (liver si folia as far as the fruit is concerned is the some- 
what smaller size and the fact that the pappus is not quite so asymmetrically placed. It 
Is interesting to note the vegetative similarity between B. segmentosa and B. diver sif alia 
var. marUima, both island populations. In both the leaves are doubly pinnatlsect, but 
in the former species the segments are thin, while those of the latter are thick and 
almost leathery. This latter character, however, is one which might well be correlated 
with habitat, B. diversifolia var. muritima being found at sea-level, and B. segmentosa 
only at a high altitude. 

32, uhaciiycome ooMocAKPA Bond, and F. Muell., Linnaea xxv (1852), 475. 
(Text-figs. 72, 79; Plate vi, map 23.) 

Lcctot-ype ; Burra Minus, “near creeks and on the swampy meadow's”, 10.1852, F. Mueller (MED. 

A weakly erect to erect leafy (?) annual up to 22*5 cm. high, branching from the 
base, glandular and septate hairy. Leaves broadly sessile, pinnatipart.it e dlstally with 
5-9 linear to broad-linear segments up to 4 3 mm. long, 1*7 nun. broad, obtuse to sub-acute, 
sometimes toothed. Caullne leaves few to many, sometimes crowded, up to 3 cm. long, 
often becoming entire dlstally. Radical leaves, when present, up to 4-3 cm. long. 
Peduncles more or less leafy, Capitula up to 100, 5-9 ram. diameter, in dwarf plants 
often exceeded by the upper leaves. Jnvohtcral bracts 10-25, 3-6 mm. long, 1-2 mm. 
broad, narrow obovate, sub-acute to acute with torn dilate margins, sparsely glandular 
pubescent on the outer surface. Pap florets 13-22, the rays 4-8 mm, long, 12-2 mm. 
broad, apparently always white. Receptacle 1-5-2 mm. broad, 1-1-2 mm. high, hemi- 
spherical, moderately pitted. Fruiting head hemispherical. Fruit 1-2-2-4 mm. long, 
0-5-2 mm. broad, black, cuneate, thick, quadrangular, with the lateral longitudinal folds 
broken up into tubercles; margins smooth, rounded dlstally or the dorsal one produced 
into a conspicuous crest. Pappus white, stellate and obliquely placed. 

Habitat : Only three specimen* are accompanied by ecological notes, two of them being from 
forest land with sandy soil. 

h'anffc ; South-eastern Queensland through western districts of New South Wales and Victoria 
to southern parte of South Australia and Western Australia. 

Specimen* examined ; 

Queensland: Darling Downs, Rybera, “very common on forest land, rather sandy aoU*\ 
20.fi. 1944, C. T. White, n. 12(119 (BRI). 

New Mouth Wales: Faroe River, 9.1900, E. Betche (NSW); Paroo R.. Spring, 1941, N. O, W. 
Beadle (NSW, BRI); Narrabri. 11.1899, J. H. Malden (NSW); Narrabri, 25.11.191*1, 
J, B. Cleland (JBC) ; Ptlliga, “covering iron bark and pine lands. Sandy Creek bed”, 
9.1913, K. H. F. Swain (NSW); Filliga, 8.1921, C. Beckham (NSW, BRI); Moonbi. 
10.1886, E. Betche (NSW) ; Bowan Park, near Cudal, 10.1 »0«, W. F. Blakely (NSW) ; 
•Cowra, 9.1915, J, Beattie (NSW) ; Condobolin, J. H. Maiden (NSW ) ; Wyalong, 10.1903, 
22.9.1906, J. L. Boorman (NSW) ; ‘Wyalong, 3.9.1915, J. W, Dwyer (NSW) ; Barmedman, 
10.1916, J. W. Dwyer (NSW); Yanoo, 5.10.1912, J. B. Cleland (JBC); Hay, 22.9.1889. 
J. J. Fletcher (NSW); Wagga, 10.1896, J. H. Maiden (NSW); Wagga, J. J. Fletcher 
(NSW) ; Gilmore, near Tumut. 10.1916, X L. Boorman (NSW). 

Victoria: ‘Murray Elver, near Albury, 1890, J. Wilson (MEL); ‘Barnawartha, W. <3. Fuller 
(MEL) ; Murray River, mallee scrub (MEL) ; Lake Albaeuiasa, mallee, 10.1899, C. Walter 
(NSW); Dlmboola, 30,8.1891, F. M. Reader (MEL). 

South Australia: Fowler’* Bay (JMB); Yalata, Fowler’a Bay, R. Tate (AD); Davenport 
Creek, E.F., 20.8,1923, J. B. Cleland (JBC) ; Burra Mine*, “near creeks and on aandy 
meadows”. 10.1852, F, Mueller (lectotype, MEL) ; Mt. Lofty Range*, F. Mueller (MEL) ; 
Enfield, 10.1860, F. Mueller (MEL) ; near Monarto South, 7, 10.1926, J. B. Cleland (JMB) ; 
Klnchina, 8.11,1924, 10.1926, 9.1937, J, B. Cleland (JMB, JBC); Murray Plain, 8,1881, 
R. Tate (AD); ? south east (JMB); ‘Bordertown, 14.9.1908 (JMB), Bordertown, 
9.10,1911, Turner (JMB); Edward’s River, 10.1876, F. Mueller (MEL, NSW). 

Western Australia: Flat Rock, Salt River, 10,1903, C. Andrews (PERTH). 

' # v 
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Only one specimen from the type locality pre-dating the original description having 
been traced, this was nominated lectotype. The observation in the original description 
“fruit often blackish" Is explained by the fact that a large number of those present are 
immature and consequently have not yet attained the characteristic black colour. An 
accurate description of the disc fruit is given in the original description, but that of the 
ray fruit is based on immature ones, "Kay fruit more slender, ciliolate at margins". It 
has been found that although dimorphism, in the strict sense, does not exist, the shape 
of the fruit can be correlated with their position on the receptacle. Not only does their 
curved nature become more exaggerated towards the periphery, but the dorsal margin, 
which typically is rounded towards the apex, tends to become acute and sometimes rises 
in a peak. 

The fruits of the lectotype bear on each side two conspicuous longitudinal rows of 
tubercles united distally by a curved fold. Both outer and inner margins are smooth, 
the former curving inwards to the obliquely placed pappus. There is no conspicuous 
distinction between fruit occupying the periphery of the receptacle and the inner ones, 
though the former may be slightly broader. The specimens from Queensland and 
northern New South Wales, however, show an interesting variation in that the peripheral 
fruit have the dorsal margin almost horned distally, becoming acute, and finally minded 
In the fruit passing towards the centre of the capltulum. 

Vegetative variation is limited to the size of the plant, the smallest, flowering 
specimen seen being 1-2 cm. high, with leaves correspondingly reduced in size. A number 
of these dwarf plants have been examined ( Dimboola, Yalata, Davenport Creek, Klnchlna 
and Bordertown), and in the absence of collector’s notes it is assumed that their size 
has an ecological basis. 

In the thick fruit, with an asymmetrical pappus u close affinity is seen with 
B. (livcmifoliu. both species belonging to the same line of descent. In the latter, the 
longitudinal folds are continuous and not very conspicuous, but in B. goniocarpa a 
strong tendency is apparent leading to the breaking up of these folds into large tuber- 
culate structures. It is probable that B. goniocarpa originated directly from B. diversi- 
folia on the mainland of Australia (possibly Victoria) and for that reason has been 
prevented from reaching Tasmania. 

33. BRAC1IYCOME HEADER l 8p. DOV. 

(Text-figs. 78, 80; Plate vi, map 24.) 

Hototype: Wunnon Valley, 10 . 11 . 1902 , H. B. Williamson (MED). 

Paratypes : Four, U\ (MED). 

Herba annua, glabra, infirme erecta, nulio principe caule ad 13 cm. alto. Folia 
radicalia ad 7*6 cm. longa, 1*6 cm. lata, linearis, acuminata, Integra aut 1*2 dentata 
plcrumque adsunt. Folia caulina ad 6-2 cm. longa, lobis 3-5 in apice linearibus, 
acuminatis ad 8 mm. longls M mm. Intis plerumque pinnatisecta. Pedunmli basi foliosi. 
Capitula 1-6 transverse lata 7 mm, Jnvolucri phylla circiter 14, 3-6 mm. longa, 1-1*5 mm. 
lata, oblanceolata, obtusa-subacuminata, nunc Integra nunc dentlbus minimis. Flores 
radii 10-16, ligulis circiter 6 mm. longis, 2*6~2*8 mm. latis, verlsimiliter albis. Receptacu - 
lum 2 mm. latum, 1*5 mm. al turn, coni cum, paulum punctum. Capitulum fructuoaum hemi- 
sphaericum. Avhamia 1-5 mm. longa, 1 mm. lata, fusca, late cuneata, crassa; super- 
flciebus laterallbus sinus 2 conspicul long! tuberculatuscull in apice iuncti margines 
ventrales dorsualesque in apice acuminati. Pappus clarus, stellatus in medio positus. 

Glabrous, weakly erect annuals (?) up to 13 cm. high with no main stem. Radical 
leaves usually present, up to 7*5 cm. long, 1*6 mm. broad, linear, acute, entire or with 
1-2 teeth. Cauline leaves up to 6-2 cm. long, usually pinnatlsect, with 3-5 distal linear 
acute segments up to 8 mm. long, 1*1 mm. broad. Peduncle# leafy proxiraally. Capitula 
1-6, about 7 mm. in diameter. Involucral bract s about 14, 3-6 mm. long, 1-1*5 mm, 
broad, oblanceolate, obtuse to sub-acute, the margins entire or minutely serrulate. Bay 
florets 10-16, the rays about 6 mm. long, 2* 5-2* 8 mm. broad, apparently white. Receptacle 
2 mm. broad, 1*6 m high, conical, slightly pitted. Fruiting capWItwn hemispherical. 
Fruit 1*5 mm. I mg, 1 mm. broad, brown, broadly cuneate, thick; lateral surfaces bearing 
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two conspicuous more or less tuberculate longitudinal folds united distally; dorsal and 
ventral margins acute apically. Pappus conspicuous, stellate, centrally placed. 

It an ye : Victoria , mainly western districts. 

Specimen* examined: Nathalie, 10.1930, J H, Willis (MEL); Wannon River, 10.1903, H. B. 

Williamson (MEL, BR1) ; Wannon Valley, 10.11.1902, H. B. Williamson (MEL, holotype. 

parntypes) ; PenshurBt, 11.1907, H. B. Williamson (MEL); south-west Victoria, 3.1901, 

H. B. Williamson (NSW). 

The sheet bearing the type series is labelled by F. M. Reader as a new variety of 
B. goniavarpa , but publication of the name was not effected. As the manuscript, name is 
already occupied by u New Zealand species, it is named after the collector. 

All specimens examined were strikingly similar in every way, the only variation 
noted occurring in the specimens from S.W. Victoria, in which the margins of the ray 
and outer disc fruit are horned apically, a condition observed in certain specimens of 
B. goniocarpa. 

This species is most closely allied to B. goniocarpa both in general mode of growth 
and fruit structure. It can, however, be readily distinguished in the vegetative stage 
by its relatively long leaves with linear segments, and Us glabrous nature. The longi- 
tudinal folds present on the fruit are not broken up into tubercles as in B. goniovarpa and 
the pappus is centrally placed instead of being oblique. In both species the fruiting 
capitulum is hemispherical. 



34. ait a outcome EtuoooNv (J. M. Black) comb, nov. 

(Text-figs. 74, 81; Plate vi, map 24.) 

Synonymy : R yoniocarpa var. etiopona J. M. Black, Pro<\ Bog. Soc. ,S\„4., lli ( 1928), 228. 
Jfolotppc: Near Lake Frame, 12.1920, S, A. White (JMB), 

Paratypr : l.<\ (JMB). 

Erect branching glabrous (?) annuals, 6*4~8'5 cm. high. Leaves cunline, pinnatisect, 
up to 1*6 cm. long, the segments narrow-linear, acute, up to 3*5 mm. long, 0-2-0-5 mm. 
broad. Peduncles leafy proximal ly. Capitula up to 10, 4-4-5 mm. diameter, i-ntwfucral 
bracts 2-2*6 mm. long, 0-6 1*5 mm. broad, oblanceolate, obtuse to sub-acute, entire, 
glabrous. Ray florets apparently about 18. Receptacle: apparently hemispherical. Fruit 
light brown, 1-6-2 mm, long, 0-5-1 mm. broad, roughly cuneate in outline, curved, with a 
broad fold running down each side bearing a longitudinal band of glandular hairs. 
Pappus conspicuous and stellate, 

Range: Lake From® region, represented by only the syntype specimens. 

Originally described by Black as a variety of B. goniocarpa , the characters shown 
by the only two specimens known are such as to warrant specific status. Unfortunately 
these specimens are in a bad state of preservation, and as certain details such as the 
else of the rays and the receptacle could not be obtained without inflicting further 
damage, it was decided to await the collecting of further material before recording 
these. 

This species is most closely allied to B. goniocarpa, of which it may prove to be a 
geographic subspecies. Both specie have the same mode of growth and type of fruit, 
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but B. eriogona can be immediately distinguished by its glabrous nature, the narrow- 
linear acute leaf segments, and the entire involucre 1 bracts. The fruits, unfortunately, 
are not fully mature, but resemble those of B . goniovarpa at a similar stage of develop- 
ment. They are, however, distinct in their rather woolly appearance, due to the presence 
of long gland ulur hairs, in their curved, instead of cuneate, outline, and in the fact that 
the pappus bristles, though the same length as those of B. goniocarpa, are not stellately 
arranged. 

6. Superspecies tkhouorcm. 

36. RiiACLtYL’OMK tksquoiu m J. M. Black, Proc .. Roy. So c*. N.A., xl (1916), 76. 

(Text-tigs. 75, 82; Plate vi, map 24.) 

Lectotypr: : OodnadttLLa, 1.1#] 3, Miss Stuer (JMB), 

Erect glandular-pubescent perennials up to 16-6 cm. high, branching from the base. 
Leaves caultne, oblanceolate, sessile, up to 2*6 cm. long, 4 mm. broad, entire or bearing 
lateral narrow-linear to filiform teeth. Peduncles robust, naked. Capitula up to 6-8 mm, 
diameter, 14 present on lectotype. invotucral bracts 16-18, 3-5 mm. long, 1*2 mm. broad, 
oblong, acute, with torn -oil late margins. Bap florets about 25, the rays 6 mm. long, 1 mm. 
broad, Receptacle slightly convex, 1 mm. broad, 0*5 mm. high, moderately pitted. Fruit 
1-7-2 mm. long, 0*6 mm. broad, narrow-obovate, brown, flattened, with two longitudinal 



Text -figures 71, 76, 76. Habit studies, x §. 

71. B. segmentate (Lectotype). 76, B, tetquorum (Lectotype). T6, B. BJoofcB < Hoi o type). 
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folds on each face, and with numerous curled glandular hairs which are very short 
distally. Pappus absent. 

Rang # : Confined to Central Australia. 

Specimen* examined : Glen Ferdinand, Mungrave Range*, 18.7.1014, S. A. White (JMB) ; 
Oodnadatta, J.13, — Staer (lectotype JMB). 

This species is known only from the syntype aeries, no further specimens having 
been collected since the original description. It is recorded only from Central Australia, 
and it would appear to be rare. In such a short series no comments can be made on 
intra-specific variation, and its affinities are obscure. 

36. MtAoimoME BiACKir sp. nov. 

(Text-figs. 76, 83; Plate vi, map 24.) 

ifolotype : Heedy Creek, Central Australia, ’*L,ax, spreading 2-3 ft.**. 1804, R. Tate. Horn 

Expedition (AD). 

Paratypv/t: Two, Palm Creek, rooks, R, Tate. Horn Expedition (AD, NSW). 

Herba perennis, ramosissima, ad 37 cm. alta, omnino breve glanduloao pilosa. Folia 
caulina, sessilia, inferiora ad 1*8 cm, longa, bipinnatifida. lobis primis 2-4 mm. longts, 
1 mm. latis, acurninatis, in apice integris, inaequallter dentalis aut, lobatis, in baBi fili- 
f or mi bus et integris. Pedunculi ad 7 cm. long!, vel nudi vel 1-4 parvis foil is pinna tifidis. 



Text-figures 77-83. Fruit, x 17 approx. 

77, //, diver tdf alia. 78, JR. segmentoaa. 70, H. goniocarpa, 80, U. Reader i. 
81, B. eriogona. 82, B. teaquorum. 83, B. BlaekiL 


Capituln circiter ad 50 transverse lata 6 mm. Involucri phylla 10-14, subacuminata- 
acuxninata, flmbriato-ciliatis marginibus, dense glanduloso-pilosa, 4-5*1 mm. longa, 1-2-2 
mm. lata, obovata-oblanceolata. Flore* radii 40-58, ligulis 6 mm. longts, 0-8 mm. latis, 
caerulets etiam albis, Receptacutum transverse latum 0*9-1 *3 mm,, 09-1*3 mm. altum, 
convexum, vix punctum. Achaenia 1*6 mm. longa, 0*8 rnm. lata, anguste-cuneata, 
compressa, levta, paucis pilis volutis, fulva, Pappus mic. 

Freely branching perennials (?) up to 87 cm. high, shortly glandular-hairy all over. 
Leaves cauline, sessile, the lower up to 1*8 cm. long, blplnnatifld; primary lobes 2-4 mm. 
long, 1 mm. broad, acute, entire or irregularly toothed or lobed, the proximal lobes 
filiform and entire. Upper leaves 4-6 mm. long, pinnatifld with linear lobes. Peduncles 
up to 7 cm. long, naked or bearing 1-4 small pinnatifld leaves. Capitula up to about 50, 
6 mm. diameter. Imolucral bracts 10-14, sub-acute to acute, with torn-clliate margins, 
densely glandular-pubescent, outer ones 4-5*1 mm. long, 1-2-2 mm. broad, obovate to 
oblanceolate. Hay florets 40-58, the rays 6 mm, long, 0*8 mm. broad, "blue, also white". 
Receptacle 0-9-4*$ mm. diameter, 0*9-44 mm. high, convex, scarcely pitted. Fruit 
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1*6 mm. long, 0*8 mm. broad, narrow~cuneate, flattened, smooth with a few scattered 
apically rolled hairs, golden brown. Pappus microscopic. 

Range : Central Australia. 

Specimens examined : 

Central Australia : Glen Helen Gorge, 1894, R. Tate, Horn Expedition (AD) ; Palm Creek 
Hocks, 1894, R. Tate, Horn Expedition (paratypes, AD, NSW); Reedy Creek, 1894, 
R. Tate, Horn Expedition (holotypo, AD) ; Tempo Downs, 1894, R. Tate, Horn Expedition 
(AD); Govern, N.W. Exped,, 1903, H. Basedow (NSW). 

The majority of the specimens examined bore flowers or empty receptacles, but 
prolonged search revealed a few fruits which, if not fully mature, are at least nearly so. 

This species is apparently widespread in Central Australia, and characters of the 
fruit show a close affinity with B. tesquorum, which is also confined to Central Australia. 
The fruits of both species are narrow -cuneate, thick and flattened, with indications of 
two longitudinal folds on each face. In both, scattered curled glandular hairs are 
present which, in other species, is usually an Indication of immaturity. No pappus could 
be found in B. tesquorum , though it may have been obscured by the glandular hairs in 
this region, while in B. Blackii a definite though microscopic pappus is present. 
Vegetatlvely there is no similarity between the two species, B . Blackii showing a strong 
superficial similarity to certain specimens of B. ciliaritt. 

This species is named after Mr, J, M. Black, who has made outstanding contributions 
towards our knowledge of the Australian flora. 

Subgenus metabraohtcomk. 

7. Superspecies ibf.ripifoma. 

37. beach y com e ibkwdifoma Beuth., Enum. PI. Hueg., 59, No. 58 (1837). 
(Text-figs. 84, 97; Plate vi, map 25.) 

Synonymy : B. iberUti folia. 

Var. HuegeHana Steotss in Lehmann, PI. Preisw (1845), 425. 

Var. w«;or Kteetss in l>hmann. Ibid. 

Var, alba St net* hi Dehmann. Ibid. 

Var. diver gens Steel si in Lehmann. Ibid., 426. 

Var. diffusa Beuth., FI. Aust., Mi (1865), 513. 

Var. ptandnlifera J*. M. Black, Proc. Roy. Soc. S.A., lit (1928), 228. 

Type: Swan River, Huegel (KEW ex herb. Vindl.). 

Erect branching plants up to 41-5 cm. high, more or less glandular pubescent, 
occasionally glabrous. Leaves cauline, pinnatisect or rarely entire, up to 8 cm. long; 
segments up to 1*3 cm. long, 0-8 cm. broad, narrow- to broad-linear, obtuse to sub-acute, 
rarely with a short, lateral lobe. Peduncles up to 8*5 cm. long, naked distally. Capitula 
1-55, 5-7 mm. diameter. Jnvolucral bracts 12-30, 1* 7-4*4 mm. long, 0*7-1 *8 mm. broad, 
oblong, sub-acute to acute, glabrous or sparsely glandular, the margins entire or minutely 
serrulate. Hay florets 8-22, the rays 6-16 mm. long, 1*5-4 ram, broad, white or violet. 
Receptacle 0*5-2 nun. broad, 0-7-1-5 mm. high, broadly convex to steeply conical, hardly 
pitted. Fruit 1* 1-1*7 mm. long, 0*4-0 -8 mm. broad, dark brown with minute tesselations 
at maturity, giving It a greyish appearance, narrow clavate, slightly flattened; central 
area sometimes slightly depressed between two conspicuous longitudinal ridges; curled 
hairs present distally. Pappus microscopic to minute, coronifonn. 

Range: Northern portions of South Australia and Bunda Clifts to Western Australia. 
Specimen* examined : 

South Australia: *Musgrave Ranges, 7.1926, H. Basedow (lectotype and lectoparatypes of 
B. iberidifolia var, glandulifera, JMB) ; *ea»t of Everard Ranges, 17,8.1914, S. A. White 
(JMB) ; *Wynbring, 5.9.1920, E. H. Ising (JMB); *B1tter Well, Coondambo, 29.1Q.1929, 
J. B. CHeland (JMB); 25 miles N. of Ft. Augusta, 28.10.1929, J. B. Oleland (JBC) ; 
•Bunda Cliffs, “sandy soir, 1879, R. Tate (MEL). 

Western. Australia: Between Gascoyne and Forescue R., 1885, H. 8. King (MEL) ; Wandugee, 
Minilya R., “rays white*’, 8.10.1914, C. A. Gardner, n. 6187 (PERTH); Gascoyne R„ 
1882, Pollack (MEL) ; Gascoyne R„ 1882, J. Forrest (MEL) ; 60 miles E. of Carnarvon, 
19.9.1941, C. A Gardner, n. 6039 (PERTH) ; Carnarvon, 1893 (NSW) ; between Victoria 
Springs and Waring, 9.10.1875, Toung (MEL) ; Lakeside, 8.1898, W. V. Fitzgerald 
(NSW); Merredln, 9.10.1928, M. Koch (MEL, NSW); *Tammtn, “dwarf plant, flower* 
white, yellow sand on heath”, C. A. Gardner, n. 6463 (PERTH); Mopra, 10.1908, J. B. 
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Cleland (NSW); Gingin, “ray florets blue", 1.10.1933, W. E. BlackaU (PERTH) ; 
Kelmacott, 6,11.1898, R. Helms (NSW) ; Guildford, “swampy ground'*, 23.1 1.1901, C. 
Andrews (PERTH) ; Midland Junction, 1902, A. G. Hamilton (NSW) ; Swan district, 
"On chalky hills near the st*a’\ 11.1900 (NSW, AD); Swan R., near Point Walter, “in 
clayey, rather humid shady places among high grass on the bank of the river", 18.7.1889, 
L, Preisa, n. 97 (lectotype and lectoparatypes of B, iberidifolia var. alba. MEL) ; Perth, 
“in calcareous soil near Limekilns", Xj. Preisa, n. 95 (lectotype and lectoparatype of 
B, iberidifolia var. major, MEL) ; North Beach (NSW) ; Cottealoe Beach, 1902, A. G. 
Hamilton (NSW) ; near Fremantle “in turfy spots near the Swan River”, L. Treiss, n. 94 
(lectotype and three lectoparatypes of B . iberidifolia var, Buegeliana, MEL) ; Fremantle, 
“sand", Oldfield (MEL) ; Serpentine, 1902, A. G, Hamilton (NSW) ; Murray R., Oldfield 
(MEL); Plnjarra. Murray R.. 23.9.97, R. Helms (PERTH); Geographe Bay, Oldfield 
(MEL); Busselton, 1916, F. Stoward (PERTH); Vusse R. ( Oldfield (MEL); Vasse R„ 
Prelss (MEL) ; Vasse district, L. Prelaw, n. 96 (lectotype of B . iberidifolia var. diver gens. 
MEL) ; Blackwood R., 1886, Hard (MEL) ; Blackwood R., “Flowers white to deep blue", 
Oldfield (MEL); Gooseberry Hill, Darling Range, 21.10.97; R. Helms (NSW) ; Manjimup, 
11.20. M. Koch (MEL); Wooroloo, “white", 9.07, M. Koch (NSW); ‘Wooroloo, “rays 
conspicuous, bluish". 8.07 (NSW, MEL); Tone R., 20.12. 69 (MEL); Salt R. (MEL); 
Oklfleld R,, “flats" (MEL); S.W. Mist., Maxwell (MEL); W.A., 1902, A. G. Hamilton 
(NSW) ; W.A., “ray almost black", J. Drummond (MEL) ; W.A., J. Drummond, n. 371 
(MEL); W.A., L. Prelss, n, 94 (MEL). 

The; typo of this species is at Kew and consequently not available for examination, 
In the Perth Herbarium there is u specimen from Plnjarra, Murray It., which bears the 
caption “matched Type; Swan River, Huegel, Hb. Kew, ex herb. Vindl, 1837, C. A. 
Gardner". This specimen has mostly entire, linear leaves, only occasional ones bearing 
one or two lobes. In view of Ben thumbs statement in his original description, “leaves 
pinnatisect", this specimen has not been used as a basis of comparison for all specimens 
as would otherwise have been done. 

The varieties described by Sleet z (PI. Preisa, 425-6, 1845) were rejected by Bent ham 
(1866) and examination of syntype material confirms this action. Unfortunately syntype 
material of var. diffwm RcntU, has not been available for examination, but Bent ham’s 
description indicates thut it, too, was based on unreliable criteria: “More branching 
from the base, achenes apparently flutter, but not seen ripe”, and consequently is not 
confirmed in varietal status. 

An examination of syntype material of var. gland alifem J. M. Black revealed the 
fact that the fruiting specimens are, in effect, B. exilia Sond. There are, however, 
flowering specimens of this series from Musgrave Ranges, Coondambo, Wynbring, and 
Kverard Ranges which are apparently It. iberidifolia. The specimen from the former 
locality was accordingly selected as lectotype of Black's variety, but the variety itself 
was abandoned since it was discovered that the glabrous nature of the species was more 
apparent than real, and few specimens can be found to which the term “glabrous” can 
be Btrictly applied. In Steetz's description of var, ffuegeliana, he quotes only one 
specimen: “on turfy spots near the Swan River, not far from the town of Fremantle, 
16,12.3838, Herb. Prelss, No. 94", and adds the comment, “This absolutely the Huegelian 
plant which J saw in the Herbarium at Vienna". This remark is taken to imply that 
Steetz considered this specimen identical with that collected from the Swan River by 
Huegel, which is the type specimen of the species, so that “var. Hue&eliana” should really 
read “var. typica". Tn his original description Bentham states that the specimen is 
“quite glabrous", and subsequently confirms this observation in Flora AustralJensls 
(Hi, 512), yet examination of the specimen selected as lectotype of var. BnegeMana 
shows that the upper portions of the specimen are glandular pubescent. This specimen 
was examined by Bentham prior to the publication of Flora Australiensis, and it can 
only be assumed that its glandular nature was overlooked by him. 

The author is Indebted to Mr. J. S. L. Gilmour of Kew for the following information: 
“The type specimens (there are three on the sheet) of B. iberidifolia Benth. all possess 
glandular pubescence, although this is rather irregularly distributed and quite absent 
from some parts. All the leaves are pinnatisect, usually very obviously so, but in some 
of the lowest leaves the segments are restricted to the apical portion and comparatively 
abort'*. In view of the above details of the indumentum present on the syntype specimens, 
Black’s variety is rejected, based as it is on a character normally present though 
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originally unrecorded. All degrees of glandular pubescence have been noted, from 
specimens in which It Is apparent only on young leaves and buds, to those In which the 
glandular nature can be detected macroscopically, and so far all attempts to correlate 
the variation of this character with environmental factors have failed. 

Since syntype material has not been examined by the author, a lectotype has not 
been selected. 

Variation is mainly confined to the size of the leaf segments and inflorescences, but 
specimens from three localities (Bunda Cliffs, Lakeside, Guildford) have been noted in 
which the leaves are all entire, and in two instances (Plnjarra, Mer redin) both types 
of leaves are present. 

Two folders of specimens were examined from Sharks Bay (10.1877, F. Mueller 
MEL) and one from ‘'between Murchison River and Sharks Bay", which vegetatively 
are identical with B . ibcridifolia. The fruits, however, are somewhat flattened, and on 
each face are two longitudinal ridges united distally by an expanded area. Between the 
ridges are a few small tubercles, and short curled hairs occur at the margins of the 
fruit. On the specimens in two of the folders a distinct, though short, stellate pappus 
is seen, but in the second folder from Sharks Bay there is no trace of a pappus, though 
the fruits are identical in other respects. Further specimens, from Ashburton and Cane 
Rivers (1878, A. Forrest MEL) bear fruits of a similar shape but tubercles are not 
present, the pappus is much larger, white and not. stellate, and relatively long straight 
hairs occur between the longitudnal folds and at the margins of the fruit. B. iberidifoHa 
has never been recorded from Queensland, but a specimen has been seen from Mulligan 
River, W.Q. (2.04, H. Clarke NSW), which is vegetatively identical. Unfortunately 
the fruits are not fully mature, but they show some distinct differences from the typical 
form in that the fruits bear numerous small straight hairs, and a microscopically 
minute pappus. 

Characters of the fruit of the above specimens are beyond the normal limits of 
variation in B. ibcridifolia , and as such are not included in the list of specimens 
examined. It may well be that they represent one or more new species, but until 
further »x»ecimens come to hand their variation from the typical condition is merely 
recorded. 


38. bra tut v com rc buxardjbbi Benth., FI. Aust., Hi (1866), 618. 

(Text-fig. 85.) 

Levtotype : Western Australia, J. Drummond. No. 374 (MEL). 

An erect branching glabrous (?) perennial, 16 cm. high. Leaves cauline, sessile, 
cuneate in gross outline, pinnatlsect and crowded. Lower leaves up to 1*6 cm. long, the 
lobes 2*2*6 mm. long, 1-1*5 mm. broad, shortly mucronate. Peduncles mainly terminal, 
sparsely glandular hairy, leafy proximally. Capitula about 12, 7 mm. diameter. Involucral 
bracts about 17, narrow oblong, bluntly acute, with entire, shortly ciliolate margins, 
3 mm. long, 0*9 mm. broad minutely glandular. Receptacle conical, 1 mm. across the 
base, 0*7 mm. high. Fruit absent from the specimen. 

This specimen is the only one in any Australian herbarium, and is consequently 
selected as lectotype, as it is apparently one of the specimens on which Benthhm based 
his description from which the following remarks are quoted; "Achenes very flat, oblong, 
those of the ray apparently with thickened obtuse margins, those of the disk with the 
margins more acute and slightly ciliate or denticulate, but not seen perfect. Pappus 
minute or almost none." 

As this particular specimen bears several empty receptacles, it is probable that 
Bentham removed what fruits there were for examination and that they were subse- 
quently lost. Whether this 1 b actually a valid Species or not remains to be determined 
when further and more complete specimens are collected. 

A further syntype specimen is reported to be at Kew, but as this has not been 
examined by the author specific type designation cannot be applied to it. No exact 
locality data accompany the lectotype, but it was probably collected in the vicinity 
of Perth. 
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39. brack yoome tatei J. M, Black, Proc. Roy . $oc> IS.A.t Hi (1928), 227. 
(Text-figs. 86, 98; Plate vi, map 26.) 

hcototype \ *Hucla, Batt. (AD). 
llatnoeotyp * : I.c. (MED). 

Branching and straggling plants with a minutely glandular pilose indumentum. 
Largest specimen examined 7*5 cm. high, but not complete. Leaves cauline, crowded, 
epathulate, rather thick and apparently fleshy, 0-8-2 cm. long, 4-8 mm. broad distally, 



Text-figures 84-88. Habit studies, x 4. 

* 84, B. iberWfolia. 85. B- BilUtrdieri . 8G, B, Tatei . 87, B. parvula var. parvula 

(Haptotype of var. Hook. f,). 88, IS, parvula var. Hssovarpa (Lectotype). 


entire, crenate or obtusely pinnatiftd, the midrib not apparent; leaf-blade tapering into 
the broad, slightly stem-clasping base. Lower stem woody, and bearing persistent bases 
Of leaves. Peduncles axillary up to 1*6 cm. long, naked, slightly exceeding the leaves. 
Vapitula up to 11, 6-7 mm. diameter. J tnvolucral bracts about 14, linear-obovate to 
obovate, obtuse, 3*4 mm. long, 1*3-16 mm. broad, entire, marginally shortly ciliolate, 
glandular pilose on the outer face, May florets about 25, the rays 4 mm. long, 1*2 mm. 
broad. Fruit flat, 1*4 mm. long, 1 mm, broad, broadly obovate; central body greenish- 
black, the margins greenish-yellow, irregularly and shortly lobed or almost entire. 
Pappus a ring of microscopic teeth. 
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Range : Shores of Great Australian Bight from Fowler's Bay to Eucla. 
tfpecime its earatntntfd : 

South Australia : *Bunda Cliffs, R. Tate (AD); "Stony places, top of Bunda Cliffs”, 12,2.79, 
K. Tate (MEL). 

Western Australia: *Eucla, Batt. (lectotypc, AD); Eucla, Bfttt. (homoeotype, MEL). 

Since the syntype series is limited to a fragment from Eucla, and a larger specimen 
from Bunda Cliffs, neither of which bears mature fruit, it was decided to select the 
former specimen as leetotype and nominate a tototypical homoeotype bearing mature 
fruit. Such u specimen was found In the National Herbarium, Melbourne, and is very 
probably the original specimen from which Mueller removed the fragment now In the 
Tate Herbarium, Adelaide University. Evidence in support of this is that the specimen 
at Adelaide is accompanied by a locality label bearing Mueller’s writing. As Black 
did not know of the existence of this second Eucla specimen, and consequently did not 
examine it, it does not form part of the syntype series. His description of the fruits is 
consequently inaccurate, as the only specimens known to him bear very immature fruit. 

Owing to the paucity of specimens, no comment can be made on variation in this 
species, and its affinities can only be surmised. It is possible that collecting along the 
coast between Spencer’s Gulf and Bunda Cliffs may lead to the discovery of forms inter- 
mediate between ll. Tatei and B. parvula , with which species B . Tatei seems most closely 
allied. 


40. UKACttYUOMK J»Aitvui,A Hook, f., FI. Tas. i (1860), 186. 

Weakly erect branching plants, annual or perennial, up to 39 cm. high, glabrous or 
glandular hairy dlstally. Leaves radical and cauline, only the latter present in larger 
specimens. Radical leaves up to 7 cm. long, oblaneeolate, obtuse and entire, or with 
3-5 distal, irregularly arranged, linear, acute lobes up to IT cm. long, 1*2 mm. broad, 
the terminal lobe slightly exceeding the lateral ones; proximal lobes sometimes reduced 
to filiform teeth. Cauline leaves few or numerous, entire or rarely bearing a few short 
teeth, up to 3 2 cm. long, 2-5 mm. broad, sessile, oblaneeolate, linear or pinnatisect; when 
pinnatisect, leaves up to 10 cm. long with 3-6 linear, acute to sub-acute segments, up to 
IT cm. long, 1*2 mm, broad. Peduncles naked or leafy proxtmally, glabrous or shortly 
glandular pubescent. C tipi tula up to 40, 7-9 mm. diameter. Involucral bracts about 20, 
2-3 *5 mm, long, 1-1*5 mm. broad, narrow-oblong, glabrous or minutely pubescent, obtuse, 
more or less torn-ciliate apically. Receptacle hemispherical, 2*6-3 mm. broad, l-5-2*6 mm. 
high, moderately pitted. Ray florets 40-80, the rays 3-5 mm. long, 0*5-0*7 mm. broad, 
white to lilac. Fruit 1*5-2 mm. long, 0 5-0*7 mm. broad, linear-cuneate, flat, the body 
black, with slightly thickened straw-coloured smooth margins, and sometimes with a 
few curled hairs on the central area. Pappus microscopic. 


Key to varieties. 

O). Leaves entire or rarely with 1-3 small teeth, up to 3*2 cm. long var. a parvula. 

(1).* Leaves pinnatisect, up to 10 cm. long with 3-5 segments var. 0 lisBocarpa. 


Ilr achy conic parvula Hook, f., var. a parvula comb, et, stat. nov. 

(Text-figs. 87. 99; Plate vi, map 26.) 

Synonymy : B. parvula var. a Hook, f., FI. Tas., 1 (1360), 185. B. parvula var. 0 Hook/f., 
Ibid. B. graminea var. anguBtisBima Bond., Linnaea, xxv (1852), 478. B. graminea var. 
heterophylla Bond., Ibid. 

Haptoiype: *ICmtcrankio, Boat Harbour, N.E. of Flinders Island, 28.11.1884, Dr. MUlfgan 
(MEL). 

Perennial glabrous herbs up to 15 cm. high, frequently branching from the base. 
Stolons noted on several specimens. Leaves radical and cauline, or cauline only on larger 
specimens. Cauline leaves usually numerous, sessile, entire, obtuse, linear or oblan- 
ceolate, the lower rarely with 1-3 small teeth. Peduncles leafy proxim&lly. Capitula up 
to 40. Ray florets about 40. 

Habitat : Typically coastal, frequently found under saline and aubsaline conditions. 
flange : Mainly southern portions of Victoria and coARt of Flinders Island, 
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Specimens examined : 

Victoria: Snowy R., 13.1904, O. H. Grove (NSW) ; Cunningham, 1.1911. H. B. Williamson 
(MEL) ; Sandringham, south of Red Bluff, “high sea cliffs", 2.1945, J. H. Willis (MEL) ; 
Dandenong Ranges, 1.1853, F. Mueller (MEL) ; Brighton, “grassy meadows, rays white", 

I. 1853, F. Mueller (MEL); "Brighton, 5.1896, C.M. (NSW); Yarra, 1853, F. Mueller 
(NSW) ; Yarra, F. Mueller (lectotype of B . yraminea var. angustlssima, HARVARD) : 
Yarra, "Saline and subsallne pastures", 1,1853, F. Mueller (MEL) ; Mt. William, “Flats", 
4,1872, I). Sullivan (MEL); Port Phillip, “Saline pastures", F. Mueller (MEL); Port 
Phillip, F, Mueller (MEL) ; Mordialloc, Pt. Phillip Bay, "Saline marshy ground near 
the «ea", 22.12,1899, W. R. Baker (MEL): Little River, near Station Peak, Geelong, 
F. Mueller (MEL) ; Warnambool, 12.01, H. B. Williamson (NSW); Warnambool, "ClifCs", 
4.08, — Roberts (MEL) ; *Gorae West, near Portland, 12.44, O. Beauglehote (MEL) ; 
Wantion R., 11.1900, H. B, Williamson (NSW). 

F Under a Island: *KI)llcrankle, Boat Harbour, N.E. of Flinders Island, 23. 11. 1844, Or. Milligan 
(haptotype of var. a Hook., f., MEL) ; sea coast, wet plains, 2,1 1.1845, Or. Milligan 
(haptotype of var. 0 Hook, f., MEL). 

South Australia: Lake Alexandria, "margin’, 4,1848, F. Mueller (MEL); "edge of Bunda 
Cliffs, 15.2.1879, R. Tate (AD, MEL). 

Tasmania : Gordon River, 3 4.12.1846, J. Milligan (HO); "Tasmania", W. H. Archer (NSW). 

Hooker based bis description of this species on a small series of specimens collected 
by Milligan from Flinders Island. He divided these specimens into two varieties, a and 
p, based on differences in habit such as height, and number of stems present. Examina- 
tion of a larger series shows that these characters are environmental ones, and not 
varietal criteria, so the varieties are accordingly not confirmed, and are grouped together 
under B . parvula var. pa rmtla. A specimen in the National Herbarium, Melbourne, which 
bears the type data, was selected as haptotype for the species, and therefore of var, 
parvula, as it is uncertain whether Hooker ever handled this particular specimen. 

This variety is almost entirely confined to Victoria, where it. is found mainly in the 
coastal belt. The record from Bunda Cliffs suggests that further collecting may produce 
specimens between this locality and Lake Alexandria. 

Variation within the variety is slight and though individual leaves sometimes 
depart from the typical entire condition, there are always sufficient of the normal leaves 
for the plant to retain its characteristic appearance. 

The fruits are quite distinct from those of any other species, but are closest to 
those of II. Tain, 

Hraehyeome parvula var. fi liftsocarpa (J. M. Black) comb. nov. 

(Text-fig. 88; Plate vi, map 20.) 

Synonymy: It. Ussocarpa .T. M. Black, Proc. Roy. Soc. S.A., 1 H (1928), 227. 
lectotype : Vallum, south-east >S.A., J. M. Black (MEL). 

Lectoparatypes : Two. l.o. (JMB, AD). 

Weakly erect branching (?) annuals, more or less glandular d totally. Leaves radical 
and caullne, pin nati sect., up to 10 cm. long, the segments 3-5, up to IT cm, long, 1*2 mm. 
broad, linear, sub-acute. Peduncle* naked or with 1 or 2 bracts proximally. Capitula 
about 4. Ray floret* up to 80. 

Habitat : Sheltered places, chiefly in gullies, 

Range : Western Victorian to eastern South Australia. 

Specimens examined : 

Victoria : Victorian Ranges, "rocky places”, 11.1853, F. Mueller (MEL) ; Victorian Ranges, 
“Moist declivities", (?) F. Mueller (MEL) ; Upper Wannon R., 9.1M903, H. B. Williamson 
(MEL) ; Wannon Valley, Grampians, 11.1903, H. B, Williamson (MEL) ; Grampians, 
11.1903, H. B. Williamson (BRI) ; Mt, Sturgeon, F. Mueller (lectotype of B. graminea 
var. hetergphytla MEL; lectoparatype HARVARD); Glenelg, F. Mueller (MEL). 

South Australia : St. Vincent's Gulf, F. Mueller (MEL); Blumberg, 26.1 0.1881, R. Tate 
(AD, JMB); Golden Grove at Blumberg, 1881, R. Tate (JMB); Blumberg, 30.9.1881, 
R. Tate (AD) ; Head of Scott’s Creek, 9.11.1885 (JMB) ; Lofty Ranges, “valleys", F. 
Mueller (MEL) : Coromandel Valley, 1894, J. G. O. Tepper (JMB) ; Tintaro, 9.10.1881, 
R. Tate (AP) ; Port Elliott, Hussey (AD); Myponga, 13.10.1920, J. B. Cleland (JBC) ; 
Myponga, 21.10.1932, J. B. Cleland (JBC); "Back Valley off Inman Valley, 13.9.1925, 

J. B. Cleland (JBC); Back Valley, 15.9.1935, J. B. Cleland (JBC); "Inman Valley near 
Encounter Bay, 15,9.1925, J. B. Cleland (JMB) I Victor Harbour. 10.1911, McBrroy (JMB) ; 
Yallum, J. M. Black (lectotype, MEL; lectoparatypes, JMB, AD) ; Vallum, 10.1905, J. M. 
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Black (NSW) ; Mt Graham, 20.11.1872, 11, Tate, “fern brakes" (AD) ; Happy Valley, 
9.10.1935 (AD) ; St. Vincent'# Gulf, F. Mueller (MEL) ; Ewen’s Ponds, Ft. MacDonnell, 
30.10.19U, J. B. Cl eland (JBC). 

Fruit of B, UsHomrpn being identical In every way with those of B. jmrvula , the 
former species has been reduced in status without change of epithet. No significant 
variation was noted in the series examined. The geographical distribution of these two 
varieties is interesting In that one can be said to begin where the other leaves off, 
there being a slight overlap in western Victoria. 

41. BitAOHYCOMK iikt.j. iDioiDKM Steetz. PI. Preiss, i (1845), 426. 

(Text-tigs. 89, 100; Plate vi, map 27.) 

hcr.totypr : "In ol« vey borders of wood# above the town of Perth. “ Preiss No. 99, 1 ‘Received'’ 

UP? (MEL). 

Lcrtoparatppes : Five, l.e. (MEL). 

Erect glabrous annuals up to 13 cm. high, with one to several stems arising basally. 
and terminating in a slender peduncle. Leaves entire or with one to three small lateral 
teeth, linear to broad linear, sessile, obtuse to sub-acute. Radical leaves forming a basal 
cluster up to 1 cm. long, 1-3 mm. broad. PMunclett Aliform, (hipitula 1"9. usually 1-3, 
about 7 mm. diameter, Involucral bract# about 28, 2-3*2 nun. long, 0*7~l-2 mm. broad, 
ovate, subacute to acute, entire or slightly serrulate. Hay floret a up to 26, rays about 
6 mm. long, 1*2-2 3 mm. broad, white. Receptacle convex to broadly conical, 1*5-2*5 mm. 
broad, 0-8-1 *2 mm. high, very slightly pitted. Fruit 09--1-1 nun. long, 0‘5-0’6 nun. broad, 
black with minute rectangular papillae, giving the fruit a microscopic tesselated appear- 
ance. flattened, cuneute, glabrous, smooth or tetragonal. Pappus coroniform, minute. 

If ait go : Mainly south-western coastal district of Western Australia. 

Spcrimctis examined: Victoria Springs, 1X93. It. Helms (MEL); Guildford, 4.9.1901, O. Andrews, 
“Sand” (PERTH); *W. A. Oldfield (PERTH); Bellevue, near Perth, J 0.194:1, C’onsett 
Davis (NSW) ; "In clayey borders of woods above the town of Perth, received 1843“, 
L. Preiss, n, 99 < leetotype and loci np« rat ypes\ MEL); Fremantle, 8.1900, YV. V. Fitzgerald 
(NSW), W.A., 1902, A. G. Hamilton (NSW); King George's Sound. 10.1901, B. T. Gwidby 
(NSW). 

In the original description Steetz quotes the type locality as “In the clayey borders 
of woods above the town of Perth, l.ix.1839, Herb. Preiss, n. 99". A sheet of mounted 
specimens has been examined which bears the determination “ Brarhycomc beUidioidcn 
n obits** and bears the type data in Steetz’a handwriting. The date of collecting is not 
recorded on the sheet, although It Is noted In the description, but the record “emi 1843” 
is taken to indicate the date of receipt of these specimens by Steetz. Since this predates 
that of the publication of the name there is no doubt that these specimens form at least 
part of the syntype series, and from them leetotype and lectoparatype selection has been 
made. 

This species is vegetatively indistinguishable from B . pusilla, except for the colour 
of the ray florets (a doubtful criterion), which is doubtless the reason Bent-ham (1866) 
listed it as a synonym of that species. It is interesting to note that in his original 
description of B. ;j tut Ufa, Steetz makes the comment “examined superficially the plant 
belongs to B. bellidioidrs, but the fruits of the two species are exceedingly different”. 
Steetz’s opinion is now confirmed, and B. bellidioidcs is reinstated as a valid species. 
Since the fruit develops its typical characters at an early stage, determination is seldom 
in doubt. 

This species can best be regarded as having sprung from the B . iber id i folia stock, 
with which certain similarities in the fruit are apparent. The microscopically tesselated 
appearance of the fruit of both species is a striking character in common, which, with 
the same size, general shape, and small pappus, indicates a close relationship. The 

Text-figures 89-96. Habit studies, x ft. 

89, B, belUdioides (Lectoparatype). 90, B. pusilla (Leetotype). 91, B. eaeUte. 

92, B. trachycarpa (Leetotype). 93, B. riffidulu (Leetotype of B. rnulticaulia) . 

94, B. ('Marls var. Umuglnoaa (Leetotype). 95, B. cWarfa var. lyrlfoHa. 

96, B. tiiUaria var. aubtottegri folia (HOlotype). 
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glabrous nature of the fruit of B. bellidioides and their smooth or somewhat tetragonal 
outline make them readily distinguishable from the centrally depressed fruit of 
B . iberidifolia. 


42. bhachycomk pcsiula Steetz. PI. Preiss, i (1845), 426. 

(Text-Ags. SO, 103; Plate vi, map 27.) 

Lectotype: Near Helena River, W.A., Dr. FroiflB, No. 86, “received 1848“ (MED). 
Lectoparatypes : Six, l.c. (MED). 

Slender, erect, glabrous annuals, up to 11*3 cm. high, branching from the base, each 
stem terminating in a filiform peduncle. Leaves radical and cauline, simple, entire, 
linear to broad linear, sub-acute. Radical leaves in a basal cluster, about 7, occasionally 
with 1-2 minute teeth, up to 1*7 cm. long, 1 mm. broad, the basal pair connate. Cauline 
leaves up to 1*2 mm. long, 0-8 mm. broad. Capitula 1-2, 5 mm. diameter. Involucral 
bracts about 14, 2*5 mm, long, 1*2 mm. broad, sub-acute to acute, slightly torn-ciliate. 
Ray florets about 14, the rays 2 6-4 mm. long, blue. Receptacle broadly conical, about 
1 mm. broad, 0*5 mm. high. Fruit brown, 1*8 nun. long, 0*9 mm, broad, narrow cuneate, 
flattened, with a longitudinally depressed area on each face, surrounded by a thick 
smooth margin. Long apically rolled hairs are scattered over the fruit, particularly at 
the summit. Pappus minute, coroniform. 

Range : South-western coastal region of Western Australia. 

Upocivtens examined : Near Helena River, Swan River Colony, "Received 1K43’\ Dr. Preiss, 
No. 86 (lectotype and lectoparatypes, MED) ; "In calcareous gully not far from the town 
of Fremantle", “received 1848“, Dr. Preiss. No. 98 (MED); Wooroloo, 9. 191 6, F. Steward 
(PERTH); Claremont, 9.1901. W. V. Fitzgerald (NSW); W.A., 1902. A. a Hamilton 
(NSW). 

The same method of type selection as indicated for B . bellidioides was used In this 
instance. The syntype specimens are affixed to a sheet with the determination 
“Brachycome pusilla nobis “ in Steetz's writing, and bear the same number (Herb., 
Preiss, No. 86) as is quoted by Steetz. 

This species is remarkably constant in all characters, and variation is limited to 
small differences in size of the plant itself and of its parts. Where several stems are 
present, the central one is upright and the remainder ascending. No evidence has been 
found to support Bentham's statement that the fruit are dimorphic. Occasionally a 
Small tooth can be found on the radical leaves. 

As already noted, this species is vegetatively identical with B. bellidioides, but the 
constant presence of curled hairs on even extremely young fruit makes diagnosis certain 
long before maturity is attained. 

B. pusilla is very closely related to B , iberidifolia, both species being frequently 
found in the same locality, though the former appears to have a more restricted range, 
Vegetatively there is little similarity between the species, /?. iberidifolia being easily 
recognized by its large size and much branched stem bearing pinnatisect leaves, while 
in B. pusilla the stem frequently branches from the base, and although a few cauline 
leaves are present, most leaves are radical, and both kinds are entire. A few specimens 
of B. iberidifolia, however, have been examined which bear leaves which are entire or 
mostly so, and in the case of B, pusilla a few teeth or short lobes can sometimes be 
found on the radical leaves. Certain similarities are apparent in the fruit of both 
species, the presence of curled hairs chiefly towards the summit being the most striking. 
Usually two shallow longitudinal ridges can be seen on the fruit of B. iherirlifolUt, and it 
is frequently distended distally so that the minute pappus cannot be seen in lateral 
view. In this respect there is an approach to the shouldered type of fruit typical of 
B, exilis Bond., and It is possible that that species originated as a geographic stib-species 
of B. iberidifolia; in this connection the present range of the two species is interesting. 
The fruit of B, pusilla can be readily distinguished from those of B, iberidifolia by their 
relative smallness, and the fact that they do not possess the microscopic tesselations 
characteristic of the latter species. In addition to these characters, the fruit of B. pmilla, 
in the specimens examined, are obovate and bear a thickened margin. 
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43. braciiycomk exiljs Sond. Linnaea xxv (1852). 449. 

(Text -figs. 91, 102: Plates vi, map 28 ; xiii.) 

Synonymy : B. c-rthe, var. scobrkia Benth, FI. Aust., Ill (1866), 516. B. nrgleota J. M, Black, 
Proe. Hoy. Soc. H.A., 111 0 928). 228. 

Leototypo : Fielder's Section, Adelaide, Dr. Bohr (Gray Herbarium, HARVARD, ex herb, W. 
Bonder). 



Text 'Azures 97-106. Fruits, x 17 approx. 

97, tt. ibcridifolia. 98, B . Tatei. 99, B. parvula. 100, H. bcllidioides. 101, B. pueilla. 

102, B. cxtlifi. 103, Ji. trachyvarpa . 104, B. rigidula. 105, B. cWarls. Kay fruit. 

106, B. oiliaris. Disc fruit. 

Erect or straggling plants, up to 18 cm. high, glandular pubescent distally. Radical 
leaves 1-4 cm. long, entire or pinnatisect, the segments up to 3 mm. long, 0*5 mm. broad, 
acute. Cauline leaves sessile, pinnatisect, up to 2 cm, long, with lobes up to 5*5 mm. 
long, 0-9 mm. broad, subacute, linear, occasionally toothed. Peduncles naked. Capitula 
1 to about 40, 4-6 mm. diameter. Jmyolucral bracts 10-18, 15-3-2 mm. long, 0*5-12 nun. 
broad, obtuse to sub-acute, oblanceolate, entire. Ray florets 17-20, the rays about 3 mm. 
long, 1 mm. broad, white. Receptacle 1 mm. broad, 0-3 mm. high, slightly convex, not 
pitted. Fruit clavale, tetragonal, shouldered distally, slightly compressed below, 1-5-2 
mm. long, 0*5 mm. broad distally; hairs at the summit incurved, a few short ones some- 
times on the lateral margins. Pappus absent. Fruit reflexed on receptacle at maturity. 

Habitat : Several of the larger specimens bear it collector’s note "In scrub", while some of tho 
smaller ones were entangled with specimens of B. leptocarpa or B. gonlcarpa, which 
suggests ft moist or swampy habitat with short grass. 

Range : South-western New South Wales, western Victoria, South Australia as far north as 
Hawker. 

Spoelfitim* examined : 

Netr South Waive: Lachlan R.. 9J 878. F. Mueller (MEL); near R. Barling, 28.10.1860, Vic. 
Hxpl. Expod.. (MEL); across R. Murray, "desert", B. Sohulson <?), 1848 (lectotype, 
B. ««JMs var. scabrirfa Benth., MEL). 

VtofoWa : Wimmera, Ballftchy (MEL, NSW). 

South Australia: Near Hawker, pluin, 4.10.00, 21.10.10, J. M. Black (JMB); Coroona. Iron 
Knob, 6.85, W. L. Cl eland (JBC) ; Telowie Gorge, 21.9.1906, J. M. Black (JMB); Ft. 
Pirie, 23.9.1906, J. M, Black (JMB) ; ‘West Coast. Richards (AD) ; Streaky Bay, 
Warburton (MEL) ; between Pt. Lincoln and Streaky Bay, 10.1882, A. Richards (AT>) ; 
Port Lincoln district, 11.1887, R. Tate (AD) ; Port Lincoln district, F. Mueller (MEL) ; 
8.Y.P., 11.1889, R. Tate (AD); Clarendon, near Mt. Lofty. O. Tapper (MEL); McLaren 
Vale, 1.11,1883, "Scrub", M. A. Alderney (MEL) ; *Patawalonga, 1.10.1883, R. Tate (AD) ; 
Ha I let’s Cove, 1928, J. B. Cieland (JBC); Holdfast Bay, "Sandhills", 27.10.1881 (AD) ; 
Mt. Barker, 29.9.1848, F. Mueller (MEL); Strathalbyn, *2.10.1906, J. M. Black (JMB); 
Strathalbyn, 25.9.1909, ‘'Scrub" (lectotype, R, neglecta, JMB ; lectoparatype, MEL): 
Kinchlna, 10.1926, J. B, Cieland (JBC, JMB) ; Kinchina, 17.9.1927, J. B. Cieland (JBC) ; 
•between Murray Bridge and CalHngton. "scrub" (JMB) ; Murray Bridge, "margins of 
lagoons, etc.", 27.11.1887, O. Topper, n, 83 (MEL); east of Wellington, "scrub", R. Tate 
(AD, MEL) ; Blackford, near Kingston, 6.8.1941, J. B, Cieland (JBC) ; Caneka, 25.11.1882, 
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It. Tate (AD); Mosquito Creek/ 26.11.1882, K. Tate (AD); Edward* K ( . 10.1876, F. 

Mueller (MEL); Baroesa Ra., 10.1848, F. Mueller (MEL); Altborpes, 0.1007, R. 8. 

Roger* (NSW). 

Western Australia: IwraeUte Bay, 1885, Brooke (MEL). 

A considerable amount of confusion has hitherto existed with regard to the identity 
of this species. A specimen in the National Herbarium, Melbourne, from the summit of 
Mt. Barker, one of the type localities quoted by Bonder, has been used as a basis of 
comparison. There is no evidence that Sonder handled this particular specimen, it 
probably being a duplicate of one sent to him by Mueller. The author is indebted to 
Miss Bernice G, Schubert of the Gray Herbarium, Harvard University, for a photo- 
graph of one of the syn types of this species (Fielder's Section, Adelaide, Dr. Behr) from 
Sonder's Herbarium, and loose fruit from this specimen. Both vegetative features and 
details of the fruit confirm the view that these two specimens are conspeciflc, and the 
one from Harvard has been selected as lectotype of the species. 

When Rentham redescrlbed B. exilis in Flora Australionsis (Hi, 1866) he had before 
him specimens of B. leptacarpa F. MuelL, of which he gives an accurate description. He 
lists Ii. leptocarpa as a synonym and he quotes a number of specimens which have been 
traced and identified as that species. This mistake has been repeated in all subsequent 
Australian Floras, with the result that all specimens of B. Ieptocarpa have been identified 
as B. exilis, At the same time there existed a moderately common species in western 
Victoria and South Australia which was not described in any flora. This fact was 
recognized by Black who, in 1928, described B. neglvcta. Syntype material of this latter 
species has been examined and a lectotype selected, which is eonspecific with Ii. exilis. 
The name B. neglevta is consequently a synonym of B . exilis, and the latter species has 
been redescribed in its original (Sonder's) sense. 

The var. scabrida described by Bonder was founded on a specimen collected by Dr. 
Bchulzen, “in desert, on other side of Murray River", a haptotype of which has been 
nominated. This specimen is considerably larger in all vegetative features than the 
type material of B. exiliN, but differs in no essential manner. The herbarium specimens 
in Australia of this species show a continuous and relatively wide range of variation, 
and it is suggested that Sender's specimens of B. and that of var. scabrida 

represent, the limits of intra-specific variation. Since the differences Bhown by var. 
scabrida are of degree rather than of nature, this variety has been rejected. 

Variation within this species iB confined to vegetative features, none of which are 
sufficient to warrant varietal status. Although typically the leaves are pinnatisect with 
linear lobes confined to the distal portion of the blade, a specimen was noted from 
Wellington, 8. A,,. in which the lobes are closely approximated to the stem, and some of 
the upper leaves are palmate in outline. 

The small amount of variation noted in the fruit is confined to the degree of 
swelling distally, and the number of curled hairs present, the former increasing, and 
the latter decreasing with maturity. 

On© specimen, from Clarendon, is interesting in that the fruits are densely covered 
with papillae, but until further specimens are available showing this character, the 
variation is merely recorded. 

B. exilis is related to B. iberidifotia, both in vegetative features and fruit structure, 
though both species are quite distinct. Many fruits of B. iberidifotia are slightly 
swollen distally, and all bear curled hairs, which suggests that B. exilis and B. iberidifolia 
may have originated as geographic sub-species, a view which is supported by the present 
distribution of these two species. 

8. Superspdcies teach itoari* a . 

44. brack ycomk TBACHYCABPA F, Muell. Linnaea XXV (1862), 339. 

(Text-figs. 92, 103; Plate vi, map 28.) 

ItGQtatppt t: Crystal Brook, S.A., 10.1861, F, Mueller (MEL). 
heotoparatppe \ *l.c. (MEL). 

Branching erect plants, probably perennial, 10-40 cm. high, *lth glandular-scabrld 
stems. Leaves cauline, sessile, glabrous, broad linear, sometimes canaliculate, frequently 
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basally crowded, Dower leaves sub-acute to acute, 1-3*6 cm. long, 1*6 mm. broad, 
frequently with 2-4 smaller leaves arising from the axils, entire or pinnatisect with 1-6 
acute, narrow-linear lateral lobes 3*5—6 mm. long, 0-7-1 mm. broad. Upper leaves 2-3 mm. 
long, 0*5-0*7 mm. broad, acute, or with 1-3 filiform lobes. Young leaves usually slightly 
glandular. Peduncles naked or with a solitary median bract. Oapitula up to 10, 4-6 mm. 
diameter. hwolucral bracts 12-19, 2-2-3 mm. long, 0-7-11 mm. broad, oblong-cuneate, sub- 
acute with torn ciliate margins, minutely glandular on the outer surface. Receptacle 
convex, slightly pitted, 1-1*2 mm. broad, 0*8 mm. high. Ray florets 13-14, the rays 
6 mm, long, 11 mm. broad, “lilac”. Fruit narrow-oblong-cuneate, brown, 1*5~1*8 mm. 
long, 0 6-0*8 mm. broad, flattened, tuberculate on the centre of each face, each tubercle 
bearing a few small glandular hairs; margin smooth. Pappus minute, crown-shaped. 
Habitat : Pasture-land and open forest, 

Range ; Southern Queensland, through western plains of New South Wales, and western Victoria 
to southern districts of South Australia. 

Specimens examined : 

Queensland : Mitchell District, "In grassland on dark groenish-brown caly", 1,100', 3.5.1934, 
S. T. Blake (BR1) ; Mungallala, "brown loam, amongst grasses. Rays lilac”, 1,390', C. E. 
Hubbard, n. 6038 (BRI) ; Roma, R Scortechlni (BRI) ; Dulacca, 8.1909, J. H. Maiden 
(NSW) ; between Miles and Chinchilla, 31.6.1946, C. T. White (BRI) ; Chinchilla, 1.1931, 
R. C. Beasley, n. 46 (BRI) ; Kindon, 54 miles NNE of Goondiwindi, 7.12.1938, L. S. Smith, 
n, 602 (BRI). 

yew South Wales: Boggabllla, "Sandy soil in rung forest”, 1.1936, C. W. Winders (BRI); 
head of the Clwydir, .Liverpool plains, L. Leichhardt (MEL) ; *Warren, 3.1909, J. H. 
Maiden (NSW) ; Darling R., Dallachy (MEL). 

Victoria; Dimboola, 2.6.1892, F. M. Reader (MEL)* 

South Australia: Leister, 80 miles N. of Ooldea, "Sandhills”, W. H. Tietkins (AD); Ooldea, 
3.1921, Bates (JMB) ; Tareooia, "violet”, 19.9.1920, J. M. Black (JMB) ; 8 miles W. of 
Koonibba, 22.8.1928, J. B. Cleland (JBC) ; Koonlbba, 19.8.1828, J. B. Cleland (JBC, 
JMB); Murat and Denial Bays, 9.1907, It. S, Rogers (NSW); Thovenard Fenin., 1926, 

E, Pearce (JMB); West Coast, Richards (AD); Gawler Ra„ 9.1912 (JMB); Nonning, 
6.1931, Pulleine (JMB); Ml. Brown, 13.11.1881, R. Tate (AD); Crystal Brook, 10.1861, 

F. Mueller (lectotype and lectoparatype, MEL); Cundaka, 10.1861, F. Mueller (MEL, 
NSW) ; Mauuum, 6.1931, Pulleine (JBC). 

Variation within this species is limited to the leaves, which are either entire or 
pinnatisect. The tuberculate nature of the fruit is not apparent when immature, but 
the position of the future tubercles is marked by short glandular hairs. 

45. bkachycome Rim pula (DC) comb. nov. 

(Text-figs. 93, 104; Plate vi, map 28; xi, Li 

Synonymy: Stcirogloasa rigidula DC., Prod, vi (1838), 39- B. strongyloapermoidea Walp., 
Llnnaea, xiv (1840), 306. B. aqualida Hook. t. t Lond. Journ . Bot vi (1847), 118. 
B, mutticaulis F. Muell., prana. Phil Soo . Vic., 1 (1866), 43. B. oiWarw (Labill.) Less,, 
var. robusta Benth., FI. Aust., Hi (3866), 619. 

Lectotype : No. 8, "A pretty blue flowering plant, rare in loamy damp plains on the south of 
Lake George. N.S.W., lat. 35° 4', April, 1.824”), A. Cunningham (GENEVA). 

H optotypes : Lake George, 4.1824, A. Cunningham (MEL, BRI). 

Many stemmed branching perennials, erect or ascending, up to 36 cm. high. Stems 
glandular hairy, densely leafy proximally. Leaves cauline, up to 1*8 cm, long, pinnatisect, 
crowded, the segments narrow-linear to linear, pungent-pointed, up to 8 mm. long, 1*1 nun. 
broad. Peduncles terminating branches, glandular, usually with a single entire small 
leaf about the middle. Oapitula up to 30, 8-10 mm. diameter. Xnvolucral bracts about 
20, up to 6 mm. long, 1-1-6 mm. broad, oblong, obtuse, with torn dilate margins. 
Receptacle conical, 1*2 mm. broad, 1 mm. high. Ray florets up to 40, “blue”, the rays 
8 mm. long, 1*3 mm. broad. Frttit 2-2-2*9 mm. long, 1-1*6 mm. broad, obovate, flat, light 
to dark brown, body with an entire or irregularly dissected narrow straw-coloured wing. 
Pappus usually conspicuous. 

Ra&itat; Well-drained situations among rocks at high elevations. 

Range : Southern Queensland and highlands of New South Wales, from Wallerawang through 
the Southern Alps to the Grampians in Victoria. Also found In Tasmania. 

Specimens examined : 

Queensland t Sfcanthorpe, 12,75, F. M. Bailey (BRI). 

% 
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South Wide*-' Sunny Corner, 1.1865, 35. Betche (NSW); X ML 

Maiden (NSW); Badgery’s Crossing, Shofilhaven *L, 25 miles W ot Nowra* 4104*45, 
F. A. Hodway (NSW); Lake George, 4.1824, A. Cunningham, n. if (baptotypes, MEL, 
BRI); Lake George, 4.1824, A. Cunningham, n. 8 (lectotype, (3I0NKVA) ; Qyeanbeyan, 
“Hay flowers blue", 3. 1888, E. Betche (NSW); Braidwood district, 3 ,X90 # , 111884* W. 
Bauerlen, n. 263 (MEL); Kiandra district, "top of Mt. Tabletop, 6,000”\ 11887, JBJ, 
Bet eft e (NSW, RR1) ; Ertrcma, sides of canyon, 5,1.1947, F. A. Kodway (NSW. B1U); 
Tafbingo-Adaminaby Hoad, <3,000', 4.12.1943, S, Copland (NSW, BRI) ; Cooma, 211880, 
E, Betche (NSW); Cooma, 8.2:1908, H. H. Cambage, n. 1832 (NSW); Bnmbala district, 
2~3.188t>, W. Bawer/en, n. 15 (MEL); BombaJa, 12.1886, W. Bauerhm, n. 291 (MEL) ; 
Bombala, 12.1S96, J. H. Afaiden (NSW). 

Victoria: Murray R,, F. Mu el/ or (MEL) ; Australian Alps, F. Mueller (MEL); *BufTnio Mt&, 
1906, B. B , Williamson (MEL); Mt. Hotftam, 1.1899, C. Walter (NSW); Mt. Hotftam, 
1.1900, J. H. Maiden (NSW); Mt. Hotftam, 28.3.J986, H. A. Black (RAB) ; near Omeo. 
"on open ranges, 2,0Q0'~3,000' ”, 1883, J. Stirling (MEL); Swift’s Creek, "On stony hliL 
sides, 3,(!0U'~X00(r\ 10.1941, W. Hunter (MEL); Alt. Buller, "on the rocky summit", 
23.3.1853, F. Mueller ( lectotype and Iectoparatype of It. multienuHs and H. riliarus var. 
robusta. MEL, NSW); Mt. Bullcr, 5,000'. 3.1853, F. Mueller (MEL); Mt. Buller, "on the 
highest rocky declivities", 3.1853, F. Mueller (MEL) ; Mt. Ligar, 4,000', 1.1859, F. Mueller 
(MEL) : East Glppsland, E. F. Fricke (AD) ; Hall’s (lap, Grampians, 12.1899, H, B. 
Williamson (MEL). 

Taamrtitftj : Top of Spring Hill, 22,3,1842, Ounn, n. 708 (NSW) ; Swansea, L. Rodway (HO); 
Grindelwold, 18.2.1845, Gunn, n. 706 (NSW) ; Tasmania, Archer (NSW); Tasmania, 
Storey (MEL). 

The author is Indebted to Professor Baehni of Geneva for a floret, young fruit and 
photograph of De Candolle’s specimen of Steiroglossa rigidula , which leave no doubt as 
to the identity of this species. Specimens matching that of De Candolle and also 
collected at Lake George in April, 1824, by Cunningham have been found at the National 
Herbarium, Melbourne, and the Brisbane Herbarium. These specimens have been used 
as a basis of comparison for all others examined. Syntype material of B. multicaulis 
F, Muell. and B. ciliaris var. robusta Benth., is identical and lectotype and lectoparatype 
have been selected though the epithets are abandoned as later synonyms. Attempts to 
trace any of Walper’s specimens of B. strongylospermoides ("New Holland, Lhotsky") 
have been unsuccessful, but his description agrees satisfactorily with B. rigidula, and 
until definite proof to the contrary is forthcoming, the synonymy given by Bentham 
(1866) is adopted. Syntype material of B. squalida Hook. f. ("Spring Hill, Gunn") is at 
Kew, but there is a specimen in the National Herbarium, Sydney, from Gunn's personal 
collection which bears the type caption. It is probable that this specimen is a merotype* 
though there is no means of establishing this fact. 

In his description of B. multicaulis, Mueller describes dimorphic fruit, those of the 
diBc bearing narrower wings than those of the ray florets. Dissection of a large number 
of capitula with mature fruits has failed to confirm this observation but has shown that 
a large percentage of inner fruit abort, and it was doubtless these aborted or undeveloped 
fruit which Mueller described as typical of the disc florets. 

B. rigidula is most closely allied to B. ciliaris (Labill,) Less., in which species it 
was incorporated by Bentham as var. robusta. The fruits are similar to those of the disc 
of B. ciliaris , but as the typical ray fruits of that species do not occur* it has been 
reinstated as a full and valid species. It is suggested that it was from B, rigidula that 
B, diliaris evolved, by the development of dimorphic fruit. In that connection the range 
of B. rigidula is interesting, being confined as it is to high elevations, and although wide 
areas exist between some of the regions, in which this species does not occur, there is no 
significant variation between specimens from widely separated localities. This implies 
that in former times the species occupied a wide range in eastern Australia* but was 
ultimately displaced over most, of it by its subspecies, our present B. ciliaris. Evolution 
seems to have been accompanied by a westerly spread of the B. ciliaris population which 
ultimately reached Western Australia, while B. rigidula became confined to high eleva- 
tions, the intervening low areas constituting natural barriers to its migration. 

46. braohycome cjuaris (Labill.) Less, Syn. Comp. 192, 1832. 

Much branched erect or ascending perennials, up to 44 cm* high, more or less 
shortly glandular-pubescent or sparsely to densely covered with woolly white hairs. 
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cabling , up to 6 cm, long, linear to lyrate; entire, pinn&Usect or lyrate. Lobe®, 
Wfoett prOBOnt, acute to pungent-pofnted, narrow to broad-linear, entire or rarely with a 
tfnflo lateral tooth. Peduncles leafy proximally. OapitaZa 1-200, 4-10 mm. diameter, 
fnvolucrat bracts 12-30, 2-4*6 mm. long, 0*6-l*5 mm, broad, lanceolate to narrow obovate* 
usually more or less glandular, sub-acute to acute with tom*ciliate margins. Ray florets 
20-55, the rays, 2*5-7 mm. long, 0*5-1 mm. broad, white to purple. Receptacle l-l-2*4 mm. 
broad, 0 *»-2 mm. high, steeply convex to conical, slightly to moderately pitted. Fruit 
dimorphic. Ray fruit 1 *3-1*8 mm, long, (M-0-7 mm. broad, dark brown to black, oblong- 
euaeate, flattened, tuberculate on each face, with a few glandular hairs, the margins 
smooth. Pappus microscopic to minute. Disc /rtiif 1 *5-2*5 mm. long, 0-8-V5 mm. broad, 
obovate, the body flattened, elliptical, brown to black, glabrous or with a few curled 
glandular hairs, marginally winged; wing white or straw-coloured, entire or irregularly 
and shallowly lobed with relatively long curled glandular hairs on the margin. Pappus 
relatively conspicuous and at least equal to the apical notch between the wings, or 
minute, always larger in the disc fruit than in the ray fruit of the same head. 


Key to the varieties. 

3. Leaves pimmtiseet or pintinllfid 2 

2. Stems bearing long white woolly hairs vnr. $ lanuginosa 

2 .* Nn such Indumentum present 3 

3. Leaves usually pinnatisect with linear segments vnr. a ciliaris 

3.* Leaves lyrate* or more or less obovate and irregularly toothed var. y lyrifolia 

L* Leaves mostly entire var. 5 eu bintegrifoUa 


Iiraehyrome cilia ris (Labill.) Loss., var. a cilUtns , comb. of. »t.at, nov. 

( Text -figs. 105, 106; Plates vi, map 29; xi, 2.) 

Synonymy : Beilis ciliaris Labill., PI. Nov. Holl., li (1800), 5G. tirachycome Drummondii Walp., 
Hep. 11 (1843), 584. B. ctHaris. var. glandulosa Benth.. FI. Au»t, 111 (1866), 510. B. ciliaris, 
var. g randiflora Benth., ibid. B, ciliaris. var. subdissr.ata Benth., ibid. 

Lectotype : *New Holland, 1806, J. J. LabillardiGre (PARIS). 

Peduncles, involucral bracts and young leaves, more or less glandular-pubescent, 
rarely glabrous. Leaves pinnatlsect, the lobes occasionally reduced to teeth, rarely 
double pinnatisect. Lobes 3-9, up to 1*6 cm. long, 2 mm. broad, pungent pointed, narrow 
to broad linear. 

Habitat : Apparently rather dry, well-drained situations. 

Range : Unrecorded from Queensland except for a single flowering specimen and another, the 
locality of which has not been traced. Southern highlands and western districts of N.S.W., 
western Victoria. 

Specimens examined : 

Queensland : *N.N.W. Bungunya, Darling Downs, "in Brigalow-betah scrub on compact brown 
soli, about 700 ft. Pale green rosettes. Ray lilac, dim* yellow”, 20.7.4 5, s, T. Blake 
(BRJ) ; Mally Station, 5.1919, J. L. Watts (BKI). 

New South Wales: Morden, 17.8.1883, MacGillivray (NSW); Broken Hill and Torrowangee, 
8.1892, H. Deane (NSW) ; Stephen s Creek, Broken Hill, 7.8.1921, A. Morris (NSW) ; 
South Jta, 19,9.1925, A. Morris (NSW); Moorkai Hills, 23.10.1921, A. Morris (NSW); 
Cobar, 8.1911, L. Abrahams (NSW); Cooma, 12.1896, J. H. Malden (NSW). 

Victoria: Murray R., at Kohuca, 10.1886, H. King (MEL) ; Brentwood, 11.1901, S. P. Croom 
(NSW); Shire of Dimboola, 30.9.1891, 9.10.1894, F, M. Reader (MEL); north-west of 
Horsham (MEL) ; Horsham, 11.1901, S. P. Croom (BIU) ; Wimmera district, Dallachy 
(MEL, NSW); Wimmera, 10.1900, C. Walter (NSW); Borung "Pastures”, 19.1.1903, 
F. M. Reader (MEL) ; Forest Ok', near Castlemalne, 12.1862, F. Mueller (MEL). 
Central Australia: Osborne Ranges, “Rocky Hill, Quartjsite", 7.1922, C. E. F. Allen (NSW); 
Flnke R., 17.5.1894, R. Tate ( JMB) . 

goutfc Australia : IiHmblna, 21.8.1983, J. B. Cleland (JBC) ; Mt. Lyndhurst, Flinders Range, 
9,1898, M. Koch (AD) ; Wilpena pound, 10.11.1930, J. B. Cleland (JBC) ; Wilpena pound, 
10.1939 (AD); Koonamore, 19.8.1931, T. B. Paltrldge (AD); Port Augusta, 1.9,1944, 
J. B. Cleland (.TBC) ; Crystal Brook, 10.1851, F. Mueller (lectotype B, o iliaris var. 
subdisseota, MEL) ; *Ritcairn, 8.9,1907, M, Mills (JMB) ; Berri, 1.1921, J. B. Cleland 
(JBC); Loxton, 18.2.1942, .T. B, Cleland (JBC); Dublin, 25.8.1907, ILH.D.G. (JMB); 
Alawooha, 2.12.1918, J, B, Cleland (JBC); Atawoona, 5,10,1915, J. M. Black (JMB); 
Mannum “CUff Pastures*’, 5.1924 (AX» ; Murray Bridge, 10.1911, H.H.D.Q. (JMB) ; 
Murray R„ 6.10,1848, F. Mueller (MEL) ; dry ridges on the Murray (MEL) ; Murray R.„ 
R. ■' Tftte (AD); Karoonfla, 7.10.1916, J. M. Black (JMB); Karoonda, 16.8.1924, J. B. 
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Cleland (JBC) ; Ktnchina, 4.2.1937, J. B, Cleland (JBC) ; Tatutnda Crk., 1.SU84S, F. 
Mueller (MEL) ; Port Vincent, 13,3,1907, J. M. Bhmk (JMB) : Holdfast Bay, 10.2.1846, 
5.1851, F. Mueller (MEL); Holdfast Bay, “Sandhill*”, 27-10.1880 (AD) ; ♦Brighton, 
18.9.1904, J. M. Black (JMB) ; Outer Harbour, 22.10-1932, J. B. Cleland <JBC) ; Hallett’s 
Cove, 24.9.1932, J. B. Cleland (JBC); Mt. Lofty Range*, 1847, F, Mueller (MEL); 
Change’s Line, near Hartley, 12.10.1938, J. B. Cleland (JBC); Goolwa, 1.1940, J. B. 
Cleland (JBC); Port Victor, H.H.D.G. (JMB); Victor Harbour, 15.1.1913, X M. Black 
(JMB) ; near Encounter Bay, “Sand near Sea”, 7.1.1924, J. B. Cleland (JMB, JBC) ; 
Encounter Bay. ’'Scrub behind bluff”, 2.1921, J, B. Cleland (JBC) ; between Bugle Range 
and L. Alexandrine, 27. 4. 1848, F. Mueller (MEL); *Tintinara, 12.40, E.C.B. (JMB); 
Coonnlpyn, 5.1911, J. B. Cleland (JBC, NSW) ; Ooldea, 26.8.1922, 19.8.1939, J. B. Cleland 
(JBC); Ooldea, 9.1920, E. H. Islng (BRI) ; Wynbring, 20.8.1926, J. B. Cleland (JBC); 
Tarcoola, 19.9.1920 (JMB) ; Caroona, Iron Knob, W. L. Cleland (JBC) ; Whyalla, Knob, 

I. 9.1944, j. B. Cleland (JBC) ; "between Iron Knob and Franklin Harbour, 20.10.1912, 

J. Slreock (JMB) ; head of Great Australian Bight, 9.1879, R. Tate (AD) ; Nullabor 
Station, via Fowler's Bay, 8.1907, *10.1907, T. Brown (NSW) ; Fowler** Bay, A. Richard* 
(AD); Cape Thevenard, 12.11.1916, J. M. Black (JMB); Minnipa, 12.1915, W. Stafford 
(AD) ; Tooligie. 10.11.1916, J. M. Black (JMB) ; Port Lincoln, WUhelmi (MEL) ; Thistle 
Island, 1.190^, J. H. Maiden (NSW) ; "S.A”, 4.1849, Hildebrand (MEL). 

Western Australia: 30 miles north of Meekatharrn, 7.1938, W. E. Blackall (PERTH); Cue, 
1931, A. B. Cashmore. n. 2010 (AD); Mt. Magnet, 9.1903, W, V. Fitzgerald (NSW); 
Laverton, 8.1931, Gardner and Blackall (PERTH) ; Skull Creek, Laverton, 8.1931, C. A. 
Gardner, n. 2449 (PERTH); Broadarrow, 10.1900, E. Kelso (PERTH): 100 miles north 
of Kalgoorlle, 9.1905, C. Andrews (PERTH) ; Kalgoorlle, 7.10.1914, C. H. Oatenfeld, 
n. 987 (PERTH); Muir Survey, Trans, Railway, 8.01, Anketell (PERTH) ; Coolgardie, 
1896. A. J. Vagan (NSW). Fraser Range, 10.1891, R. Helm* (MEL, AD) ; Champion Bay, 
8.1899, A. Crawford (PERTH); Northam, 10.1900, J. H. Gregory (PERTH); Avon R. t 
L. Preiss, n. 87; *Darling Range, Oldfield, "boggy places” (MEL); between Katanning 
and Pingrup, 9.1922, W. R Blackall, n. 2991 (PERTH) ; Plantagenet and Stirling Range, 
Maxwell (MEL) ; between Ellen’s Peak and Toll's Creek, 23.10.1902, A. Morrison 
(PERTH) ; West Beach, Esperanto, 21.1.1944, H. M. Wilson, n. 80. (PERTH) ; behind 
Esperanee, "sides of sandy track through bush”, 30.1.1944, G. P. Whitley (NSW) ; 
Esperanee Bay, “grassy sand flats” (MEL); Esperanee 4.6.1945, G. P. Whitley (NSW): 
inland, Esperanee Bay, and Cape Le Grande, “grassy fiats” (MEL) ; interior, Cape 
Pasley, “sand plains” (MEL); “W.A.", C. A. Gardner, n. 2383 (PERTH). 

Lablllardifere's specimens being unavailable for examination, the author is indebted 
to Professor H. Humbert., Director of the Natural History Museum, Paris, for a photor 
graph of the herbarium sheet bearing these specimens and for the following information 
with regard to them: “Feuilles d'lierbier de Beilin ailiiiris comprenant 5 pieds Bfir portant 
6 capitules en mauvals 6tat, sans fruits visibles.” The photograph leaves no doubt as 
to the identity of the species, and a subsequent letter from Professor Humbert supplies 
further relevant details: “Les p&ioncules et les bract^es du Beilis ciliaris sont trfcs 
flnement pubescentes glanduleux; toutefois, cela ne se voit pas k l’oeil nu, raais seulement 
avec une trfes forte loupe.” There is no evidence that Bentham examined Labillardifcre's 
specimens, apparently assuming their glabrous nature In the absence of any statement 
to the contrary in the original description. In the National Herbarium, Melbourne, 
there are three specimens from South Australia, and one from Western Australia, which 
were examined by Bentham prior to tire publication of Flora Australiensis, and which 
are enclosed in a folder inscribed by Bentham, “var, glandulosa”. One of these specimens, 
“W.A., J. Drummond, n, 210”, was cited by him in the original description of the variety, 
and has accordingly been selected as lectotype of var. glandulow. All these specimens 
are minutely glandular-pubescent distally, but none of them is any more so than 
various others, also examined by Bentham, but not included in this variety. The 
lectotype, in addition, is slightly woolly-hairy, and consequently has been transferred 
to var. lanuginosa (Steetz) Benth* Since it has been shown that Labillardifere’s speci- 
mens are also glandular-pubescent, the var, plaudwlosa is rejected. 

Var. sub-dinsecta Benth, is represented in the National Herbarium, Melbourne, by 
two specimens enclosed in a folder inscribed “var. sub-dissecta” by Bentham, Although 
stated to be glabrous in the original description, both of these specimens are finely 
glandular-pubescent distally. One of them, from Crystal Brook, has greatly enlarged 
leaves, suggesting a very moist and protected situation, and the segments ars again 
divided as noted by Bentham, While this individual specimen is striking in appearance, 
it is held that the isolated exaggeration of a character which is not infrequently 
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indicated in the lower leaves of large specimens, does not merit varietal status. This 
specimen has been selected as lectotype of the variety, but the variety itself is not 
confirmed. 

An authentic syntype specimen of var. grandifiora Benth. has not been available for 
examination, but the original description states: "Flower heads as large as in B. iberidi - 
folia, but achenes of B. ciliariaf* The size of the inflorescence in itself is a character 
of little or no significance in this genus, and unsupported by other more reliable criteria 
does not Justify varietal rank, 

B, Drummond if Walp. is taken as synonymous with B. eilioris on Bentham's 
authority, as It has not been possible to trace any of Walper’s specimens. His description 
agrees quite satisfactorily with this species. 

The general appearance of specimens of this species is such that it can usually 
be determined on sight, though in certain specimens there is a strong resemblance to 
B. iberidi folia. Variation in the leaves is sometimes considerable, and though the leaf- 
segments are typically narrow-linear to linear, specimens have been seen from Broken 
Hill, western Victoria, and Mt. Lofty Ranges in which they are broad-linear. Lobing 
of the leaf may be confined to the distal end of the blade so that a petiole appears to be 
present, or the proximal lobes may be close to the stem, so that the leaf is sessile. This 
latter character is frequently exhibited by upper leaves in which the lobes often have 
the appearance of teeth, and it is interesting that specimens have been examined from 
Coonalpyn, Berri and Karoonda (south -eastern South Australia) in which the majority 
of the leaves exhibit this character. In large specimens the lobes of the lower leaves 
frequently bear some small teeth, and exaggeration of this condition is seen in the 
lectotype of var. subdissecta. from Crystal Brook, and has also been noted in a specimen 
from Western Australia (Gardner, 2383). 

Though it is rare to find a glabrous plant, all degrees of glandular-pubescence are 
noted, from those in which the indumentum can only be detected microscopically, to 
others in which the plant is conspicuously glandular to the naked eye. Several specimens 
have been seen from localities around Broken Hill in which the glandular hairs are 
septate, and comparatively long. 

The fruits of this species are remarkably constant, variation being limited to the 
wing of the disc florets, which may be entire, crenate or irregularly dissected, consider- 
able variation frequently occurring within the same capitulum. In the State Herbarium, 
Perth, are two specimens, from Champion Bay (9.1899, A. Crawford) and "Between 
Ellen's Peak and Toll's Creek" (23.10.1902, A. Morrison), which agree with this species 
in all particulars except that there is no suggestion of a wing being present on the disc 
fruit, though these are slightly broader than those of the ray. In J. M. Black’s herbarium 
is also a specimen from between Iron Knob and Franklin Harbour with the accom- 
panying note, "all the fruit like the outer ones". Unfortunately no fruits remain on 
this specimen. These specimens may represent a subspecies of B. ciliaris, but until 
further specimens are collected they are retained within var. dHariv. 

Bravhycome ciliariH (Labill.) Less. var. 0 lanuginosa (Steetz) Benth. 

FI. Aust., Hi (1866), 519. 

(Text-fig. 94: Plate vi, map 29.) 

Bynonymy \ B. lannyinasa Stectz, FI. PreUs, 1 (1845). 427. 

Irtiototypei “In Nova Hollanrttn. (Swan Elver Colon ia) in prom, horio Cape Riche, leg. cl. 

Dr. Prelaw (Herb. Frets* No. 85), emi (MEL). 

L«etoparatype : l.c. (MED). 

Stems more or less white woolly, with usually short glandular hairs present diRtally. 
Leaves cauline, up to 3*4 cm. long, pinnatisect, the lobes 3-9. up to 1*3 cm. long, 1*5 mm. 
broad, narrow linear to linear, pungent pointed, 

Habitat : Rather dry sandy situations. 

Hnnyt: Throughout Australia south of the Tropic of Capricorn, 
ffpeolmen* examined : 

Queensland: Ten miles N.W. of Longraach, ''8and-ridge M , 28.6.1936, S. L. Evertat and C. T. 
White, n, 113 (BED ; Barcarolle, Longresoh, 23.0.1934, F. L. Berney, n. 1*3 (BRl) ; near 
Nochnagar “in Bucalypt forest on fine sand, about 1,100 ft. Bushy dull-green annual 
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about 0 ina.", 39,11.1935, S. T. Blake (BRI); Jericho. 4.1948, M. S. Clemens (BRI) ; 
Northampton Downs near Blackall, "Sandy land on Dead Finish Country", 26.3.1935, 
8. L. Everist. n. 1293 (BRI) ; Mitchell district, Blackall, "tufted erect herb on sandy 
aerodrome", 21.8.1930, 8. D, Evorist, n. 1226 (BRI) ; Warregn district, Carboau, common 
on sand ridges. Perennial herb, flowers mauve", 26.3,1941. (\ T. White, n. 11824 (BRI) ; 
Warrcgo River, 9.18S6 (BRI). 

New South Wales; Tlbooburra, 5.1930, O. Couch (NSW) ; Bulloo Overflow, "Sandhills", 
spring. 1941, N. C. W. Beadle (NSW) ; Co. Yemeni, "Creek", spring. .1941, N. C. W. 
Beadle (NSW) ; Co. Ularara, “Mulga scrub", 8.1941, N. C. W. Beadle (NSW); near 
Carinda, "Under trees of Wilgn. Brown clay loam", 9.1942. N. C. W, Beadle (NSW) ; 
Balmoral Station, Gunnedah, 9.1910, J. W. Hodgson (NSW) ; Coolabah, 6.1901, J. L. 
Boorman (NSW) ; Cobar, "Scrub, red loam", N. C. W. Beadle (NSW) ; 50 miles 8.W. 
of Cobar, "Under trees of Callitris ylauca and Geijera”, 6.1944, N. C. W. Beadle (NSW) ; 
Shuttleton, 10.1903, w. Buuerlen (NSW); Narrotnine, 4,19.13, E. Breakwell (NSW): 
near Mt. Danbury, 4 8 miles N.W. of Wllcannla, "Gibber plains, in slight depressions in 
small 'creeks' ", 8.1944, N. C. W. Beadle (NSW) ; Wllcannla district, 26.8.1939, J, Vickery 
and X. Fidgeon (NSW); Tandarlo via Wllcannla, 1886, B. Kennedy (MED) ; Fowler's 
Gap, 75 miles N. of Broken Hill, "in a sandy creek", 8.1944, N. C. W. Beadle (NSW) ; 
Stephen’s Creek. Broken Hill, 12.8.1 928, A. Morris (BRI) ; Broken Hill, 28.11.1919, 1.1920, 
2.9.1 920, A. Morris (NSW); Broken Hill. 12.1917, E. C. Andrews (NSW); Broken Hill, 

16.10.1943, C. E. Chadwick (NSW) ; Rocky Range, Umberumberka, 9.1946, N. C. W. Beadle 
(NSW) ; Mentndee, Sandhills, 9.1946, N. C. W. Beadle (NSW) ; 10 mile* K. of Pooncarie, 
"rod brown sandy soil", 8.1 942, N. C. W. Beadle (NSW); near Wentworth, "Mallee, red 
sandy soil", 6.1942, N. C. W. Beadle (NSW) ; between Elis ton and Mildura, 19.8.1946, 
J. Vickery (NSW) ; Darling Desert, Dallachy (MED) ; Darling K., "Sandhills", Victorian 
Exped. (MED). 

Victoria: Murray R„ J. Dallachy (MED); Nathalia. 10.1930, J. H. Willis (MED). 

Central Australia: Osborne Ranges, rocky hill, quartette. 7,1922, C. E. F. Allen (NSW); 
MacDonnell Ranges, "herb up to 2 ft. high”, 7.1922, C. E. F. Allen (NSW) ; Arltunga 
goldfields, 7.1922, C. E. F. Allen (NSW, BRI); ’north of Alice Springs. 1882, K. Flint 
(MED); near Stanley Chasm, about 30 miles W. of Alice Springs, 1 5.12.1942, A. Ward 
(BRI); Alice Springs, 1895, O. B. Menzel (NSW); Crown Point, Finke River, 19.5.1913, 
S. A. White (JMB) ; Flnke R , 17.5.1894, R. Tate (AD). 

South Australia : 30-80 miles E. of Ernabella, 23.9.194G. J. B. Olelnnd, (JBC) : Ernabella, 

17.7.1943, D. B. Young (MEL); Ernabella, GibUn’s Well, "open country". 13.7.1943, D. B. 
Young (RAB) ; Musgrave Ranges, 7.1926, H. Basedow (JMB) ; south of Charlotte Waters, 
Canterbury Crk., 18S5, F. Mueller (MED) ; Warrina, 5.1891, R. Helms (AD) ; Lake Eyre, 
Schomburgh (AD) ; Anna Creek, 26.8.1931, J. B. Cleland (JBC) ; Hergott to Strange- 
ways, W. D. Cleland (JBC) ; ’Beresford, 4.8.23, J. B. Cleland (JMB) ; Beresford, 10.9,1930, 
26.8.1931, J. B. Cleland (JBC); Beresford. 25.8.1932, *4.8.1833, J. B. Cleland (JBC); 
Beresford, 8.1942. L. Fuaux (MED); Coward Springs, 10.9.1930, J. B. Cleland (JBC); 
Wangtanna, 4.9.1941. J. B. Cleland (JBC); Hergott Springs, 1896, O. E. Menzel (AD); 
Mt. Dyndhurst, Knob, J. M. Black (JMB) ; Mt. Lyndhurst, 8.1898, M. Koch (AD, NSW, 
BRI); Flindcr’s Range, 9.1898, M. Koch (JMB); Wilpena Pound. 10.11,1928, J, B. 
Cleland (JBC); Whlltida, W. of Lake Torrens, 31,3.1930, B. -J. Murray (AD); Gibbers 
Arcoona, W. of Lake Torrens, B. J. Murray (AD) ; Barton, 23.4.1 931, C. E. Hubbard, 
n. 8335 (BRI); Kingoonya, 9.1920, B. H. Ising (NSW, MED); Yudnapinna, 6.3.1945; 
N. T. Burbldge (AD) ; Hawker, plain, J. M. Black (JMB) ; Koonamore, lfl.8.1931, 
8.1939, C. M. Eardley (AD) ; Dublin, 8.9.1907, J. M, Black (JMB) ; ’Brighton, 9.1904, 
J. M. Black (NSW); Mantung, 18.2.1924, J. B. Cleland (JMB, JBC); Renmark, 1.1986, 
C. M. Eardley (AD); Renmark, 3.10.1915, 30.10.1915, J. M. Black (JMB); Berrl, 6.194?; 
C.D.B. (JMB); Berri, 2.10.1915, J. M. Black (JMB); Loxton, 21.8.1924, J. B. Cleland 
(JBC) ; Blanchetown, 8.1881, R, Tate (AD) ; Murray Bridge, 1.1907, J. H. Maiden 
(NSW); ’Karoonda, 16.8.1924, J. B. Cletand (JBC); Klnchina, 10.10.1925, J. B. Cleland 
(JBC). 

Western Australia : Murchison R., Oldfield (MEL); Cue, 1981, A. B. Cash more (AD); 
Baverton, Skull Crk., 8.1931, C. A. Gardner, n. 2449 (PERTH) ; between Leonora and 
Malcolm, 11.9.1939, W. E. Blackall, n. 4127 (PERTH) ; Coolgardle, 7.1899, R, Helms 
(PERTH, NSW) ; Lakeside. 8.1898, W. V. Fitzgerald (NSW) ; between Katanning and 
Fingrup, 9.1982, W. E. Blackall, n. 2991 (PERTH) ; Plantagenet and Stirling Ranges, 
Maxwell (MEL) ; ’valley between Stirling Ra. and Phillip's R„ 10.1903* C. Andrews 
(PERTH) ; Cape Riche, L. PTeiss, n, 85 Oectotype and lectoparatype of 3. louupinoeo, 
also of B. oiliaris var. lanuginosa MEL) ; Jaoup R., 1903, C. R. P. Andrews (NSW) ; 
Phillip's R., n, 283 (MEL) ; ’Bsperance Bay, 1881, DempBter (MED) ; Bsperance, West 
Beach, 21.1,1944, H. M. Wilson, n. 80 (PERTH) ; behind Bsperance, "side of sandy tracks 
through bush", 80.1.1944, G. P. Whitley (NSW); Bsperance, 7.2.1944, O. P. Whitley 
(NSW); ’Israelite Bay, 12.1884, Brooke (MEL); Eucla, 1589, W. D. Batt (MEL); 
"W,A/\ J. Drummond, n, 86, n . 211, n. 887 (MEL) ; "W.A.", J. Dfummond, n. 210 (lecto- 
type of B. dUaria var. pZtmduloaa, MEL). 
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The specimens selected as lectotypes and lectoparatypes are mounted on a herbarium 
sheet labelled U B. lanuginosa nobis" and otherwise annotated in Steetz’a handwriting. 
Both these specimens were subsequently examined by Bentham and quoted in his original 
description of var. lanuginosa t as well as various other specimens now in the National 
Herbarium, Melbourne (Darling Desert, Dallachy; Western Australia, Drummond, n. 86 , 
and 211 ). 

This variety occupies the same extensive range os var. ciliaris and remarkably little 
correlation has been found between the amount of indumentum present and the 
geographical position of the specimens. Throughout the range there is considerable 
variation in the amount of woolly hairs borne by specimens even from the same locality, 
varying from a dense white indumentum in some specimens, to others in which a 
careful search is necessary to detect a cluster of such hairs only at the junction of 
leaves and stem. In general, dense woolliness of the stems is a feature of specimens 
from western New South Wales, northern South Australia and Central Australia, but 
all specimens from these regions are not necessarily woolly to this extent. 

It . riltarts (Labill.) Less. var. 7 lyrifolia (J, M. Black), comb. nov. 

(Text-fig. 96; Plate vi, map 29.) 

Synonymy : B. lyrifolia J. M. Black, Tran#. Roy. Sou. S.A., Ixi (1937), 24ft. 

Leetotype: Chamber’s Creek, FHnder’s Range, {>.27, E. C. Black (MEL). 

Lectoparatypes \ Three, l.c. (JMB). 

Ascending herbs, shortly glandular all over. Leaves rather flaccid lyrate to obovate, 
1-4 cm. long. Including the petiole, about 1 cm. broad. Lobes or teeth 2 to usually 
about 7, irregularly placed. 

Range : Apparently confined to Fllnder’s Bang©, South Australia. 

Specimen s examined: *Mt, Lyndhurst, 8,1 898, M. Koch, n. 346 (BBI) ; Mt. Chambers, Flinder’g 
Bang©, 29.6.1987, J. B, Clelnnd (JBC) ; Chamber’s Creek, 6.1937, E. C. Black (lectotype, 
MEL; lectoparatypes, JMB). 

As a large proportion of the cap! tula do not set seed, mature fruit are sometimes 
difficult to find, and for this reason their dimorphic nature has not been previously 
recorded. These fruits, however, are identical with those of B. ciliaris , and for this 
reason specific status must be withdrawn. 

This variety, in habit and characters of the leaves, is quite distinct from any other 
and is apparently very localized In its distribution. Among the localities mentioned in 
the original description is "Mt. Gillen, Central Australia, Aug., 1936, E. C. Black", This 
specimen, in J. M. Black's personal herbarium, consists only of three leaves and an 
inflorescence with extremely young fruits. It is not listed in the distribution of the 
variety in the present work as the author is not satisfied with the identification. 

B, ciliaris (Labill.) Less., var. S subintegri folia var. nov. 

(Text-fig. 96; Elate vi, map 29.) 

Bolotype: Tamworth, 4,42, Consett Davis (NSW). 

Paratypes: Five, l.c. (MEL, BBI, AD, PERTH, HO). 

Folia ad 3*2 cm. longa, 1 mm. lata, angusta-linearla-linearia, acute-ace rba, Integra 
aut in basi 1-3 lobis flliformibus. 

Leaves up to 8-2 cm. long, 1 mm. broad, narrow-linear to linear, pungent-pointed, all 
entire or some with 1-3 filiform segments proximally. 

Hatritat: Grassland and scrub. 

Range : Darling Downs district of Queensland, Tamworth in New South Wales, northern to 
western Victoria and south-eastern South Australia. 

Specimens eawmined : 

Queensland: Wandoan, *'in low forest (Brigalow and Belah scrub) up to 10 ft. high, grey 
soil", 890 ft, 16.11.1930, C. E. Hubbard (BBI) ; Bybera, 20.9.1944, C. T. White, n. 12619 
(BBI). 

New South Wales: Four miles north of Tamworth, 6.1.1942, Con sett Davis (NSW, MEL). 
Tamworth, 4.1942, Consett Davis (holotype, NSW, paratypes, MEL, NSW, BBI, AD, 
PERTH) ; Gulgong, 4.1901, J. H. Maiden and J. L. Boorman (NSW). 

Victoria; Bchuca, 1884, H. King (MEL) ; Rutherglen, 12.1910, H. B. Williamson (MEL) ; Co. 
Borung, 10,6.1903, F. M. Reader (MEL) ; Lowan, 11.11.1898, F. M. Header (MEL) ; Lake 
Victoria, 28.4.1878, F. Mueller (MEL). 

South Australia : «Lake Alestandrlna,' 4.1848, F. Mueller (MEL) ; "8.A.", O. Tapper (MEL). 
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The leaves of the above series show a certain amount of variation apart from size. 
In some specimens all those present have entire margins, but in others a certain number 
of them hear one or more filiform segments confined to the proximal half of the blade. 
These segments come off almost at right angles to the leaf, and are quite irregularly 
arranged, so that it is not unusual to find two segments on one side of the leaf and 
none on the other. In no case does the method of division approximate to that shown 
in var. ciliaris, in which the segments are usually distal in position and subtend an 
angle of about 45° with the midrib. 

The distribution of this variety as at present recorded is somewhat discontinuous, 
but further collecting will probably produce specimens In the northern and southern 
tablelands of N.S.W. The fact that none have been collected from coastal areas indicates 
that it is essentially an inland variety. 

As regards affinities within the species, var. subint eg ri folia is most closely allied 
to var. lanuginosa in its constant possession of a small amount of white woolly hairs, 
particularly in the leaf-axils. Some short glandular hairs may also be present, but not 
invariably so. 

Plants raised from fruit from the paratypes are identical with the parent plant, 
indicating that it is a true breeding variety. These plants are now four years old, and 
are still in vigorous growth. 


9. Superspecies oixjocakpa. 

47. BKAonvcoME cxnocAKPA W. V. Fitzgerald. 

(Text -figs. 1.07, 314, 115; Plate vi, map 30.) 

Jour. W.A. Mat. Hist. 8oc. t ii (1905), 23. 

Leetotype: Cue, 1.1903, C. P. Andrews (PERTH). 

Leotoparatypr : U\ (NSW). 

Glabrous annuals with many branching stems arising from the base, from 12*5 to 
32 cm. high, with radical and cauiine leaves, the inside of the leaf bases being sparsely 
septate hairy. Leaves pinnatisect, up to 6-5 cm. long, the lobes up to 2*2 cm. long, 
11 mm. broad, narrow-linear to linear, obtuse, entire or occasionally lobed. Peduncles 
robust, terminal or axillary, leafy proximally. Capitula up to about 65, 8—12 mm. 
diameter across the bracts. Jnvolucral bracts about 14, 4*5-6 5 mm. long, 15-3*5 mm. 
broad, ovate, subacute, entire or slightly serrulate, glabrous. Ray florets 12-16, the rays 
violet, 1-2-1-5 cm. long, 2*4-5 mm. broad. Receptacle slightly pitted, up to 2*2 mm. broad, 
2*4 mm. high, steeply conical. Fruit light brown, about 2*4 mm. long, 11 mm. broad, 
cuneate, flattened, four-angled, apically rounded, the centre of each face slightly 
depressed and bearing many long curled hairs; fruit laterally smooth and glabrous except 
for a median longitudinal ridge bearing many long curled hairs, the uppermost of 
which, together with those of the face, are intermingled with the conspicuous pappus 
bristles. 

Habitat : Under cover of scrub. 

Ranger South-western Queensland to north-western New South Wales, and mainly interior of 

Western Australia. 

Specimens examined ; 

Queensland : Fitherty, south of Bulo, “red sandy surfaced soil with Buddab, Ironwood and 
Mu to. Small annual, not common, growing under cover of Bosnia 34roM4*', 19.9,1944* 
O. II. Allen (CS3IR); Yanco, S.W. QTand, "lavender", 8.9.1923, W. MacOMIvray (BRI). 

New South Wales : Paroo district, 9.1900, E. Betche (NSW) ; Waverley Downs to Hungerford, 
10.1912, J. L. Boorman (NSW); *Co. Thoulcanna, Mulga Scrub, Spring, 1941, N. C. W. 
Beadle (NSW) ; *Warroo, via Bourke. 10.1938, K. I, Morris (NSW) ; Tibboburra, “annual, 
lavender ray, yellow centre. Among scrub'*, 10.1920, W. MaeGiUivray (NSW). 

Western Australia ; Shark Bay, 10.77, F. Mueller (MEL) ; Upper Murchison R„ near Mt, 
Hale, 1884, C. Crosaland and F. Mueller (MEL); Meekatharra, “annual, 4 ins. Ray 
florets violet. Red loamy stony soU'^, ] 6.7.1 981, C. A. Gardner, n. 2305 (PERTH) ; Cue, 
1.1903, C. Andrews (lectotype, PERTH; lectoparatype, NSW) ; Leonora, “flowers mauve", 
9.1989, W. E. Blackall (PERTH); *Watheroo Rabbit Fence, 9,1906, M, Koch (PERTH). 

The fruits are not dimorphic as indicated by Fltagerald, but examination of syntype 
and other material reveals that the inner disc fruits are usually immature and possibly 
never reach maturity. The fruits increase in thickness with age, and in the Murchison 
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R. specimen those on the outside are actually square. At maturity the longest of the 
silky hairs disappear; the remainder are closely appressed to the fruit and the upper- 
most of these Intermingle with the bases of the pappus bristles. The specimen from 
Eulo differs vegetatively from the Western Australian specimens in that it is glandular, 
particularly distally, and septate hairs were not found. The fruits agree with those of 
the Murchison R. specimens, which suggests that the fruits of the lectotype are not 
quite mature. 

The specimens from Sharks Bay show the only vegetative variation noted, in that 
while one or two leaves are pinnatisect, the majority are linear and entire. 



Text-figures 107-113. Habit studios, x 

107, B. diiocarpa (Lectotype). 108, B. onoooarpa (Lectotype). 109, B. cheilocarpa 
(Lectotype). 110, B. latiaquarnea (Lectotype). Ill, B. plandwlosa (Lectotype). 

112, B, perpuailla var. perpuMlto (lectotype). 113, B. perpusilla var. temlla. 

48. bbachycomk oNeoOAttPA Diels. Engl. Jahrb., xxxv (1904), 606. 

(Text-figs. 108, 116-118 ; Plate vi, map 30.) 

Ijeototypv: Carnarvon, W.A., vlit, 1901, L. Diels, n. 4286 (MEL, ex Herb. Kttnig). Botanlscher 
Garten und Museum). 

Erect leafy annuals branching from the base, 10 6-16 cm. high, glabrous or very 
sparsely woolly proximally, and at leaf -stem junctions. Leaves radical and cauline. 
Radical leaves up to 5 cm, long, pinnatisect, the lobes up to 8 mm. long, 11 mm. broad. 
Cauline leaves up to 6 cm. long, pinnatisect, the lobes 1-6, irregularly spaced, linear, 
obtuse, mm. long, 1 nun. broad. Peduncles terminal or axillary, up to 11*5 cm. long, 
naked or with a single, entire, narrow-linear leaf at the centre, Capituld up to 24, 
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terminal* 5-10 mm. diameter. Involucral bracts about 14, 3*6 mm* long, 1-8 mm* broad* 
entire or minutely serrulate, obovate, obtuse to sub-acute, with a few minute glandular 
hairs on the outer surface* Receptacle convex, 1 mm. high, 1 mm. broad. Rap florets 
“mauve”. Frutf light-brown, 2-2*5 mm. long, 1-1*2 mm. broad at the summit, laterally 
compressed, shouldered distal ly, the inner face bearing three longitudinal ridges lateral 
to which are longitudinal areas of long glandular hairs; glandular hairs also present at 
the base of the fruit, the summit of the smooth outer margin, and on the compressed 
area of each side. Pappus conspicuous, stellate. 

Range : Western Australia. 

Specimens examined: Carnarvon, 8,11*01, L. Diels, n, 4286 (lectotype, MED, ex herb. Kttnlgl. 

Botanischer Garten und Museum) ; near Pindar, 9.1981, W. E. Blackall (PERTH). 

This rare species is known from only two specimens, only one of these, the lecto- 
type, bearing fully mature fruit, In vegetative features it is very similar to B. c iliocarpa, 
the main differences being the smaller number of leaf segments. The fruit structure is 
elaborate, and although basically similar to that of B . ciliocarpa , is quite distinctive and 
unlike any other species. 

49, brachyoomr cHi&tLOOABPA F. MuelL, Southern Science Record * ii (1882), 172. 

(Text-figs. 109, 119; Plate vi, map 81.) 

Lectotype : Gascoyne River. W.A., J. Forrest (MEL), 

Lectoparatype : l.c. (MEL). 

Branching erect or ascending plants, probably perennial, 18-36 cm. high, bearing 
long septate hairs on stems and leaves. Leaves cauline, up to 6 cm. long, pinnatlsect; 
segments 10-13, linear* obtuse, up to 1-8 cm, long, 0*5-l*2 mm. broad, usually entire but 
sometimes lobed, irregularly arranged or alternate. Peduncles axillary and usually 
robust, up to 13 cm. long, 2 mm. diameter, slightly thicker dietally, glabrous and naked 
except for a single proximal leaf. Capitula up to 13, 0-8-1 cm, diameter, Involucral 
bracts about 12, 5*6-6 mm. long, 1*2 mm. broad at the base, lanceolate, entire, the apex 
filiform, the outer surface bearing a few long septate hairs. Ray florets about 14, 8 mm. 
long, 1*2 mm. broad, “pale violet”. Receptacle broadly and steeply conical, about 3 mm. 
high, 2 mm. broad. Fruit straw-coloured, 2*6 mm. long, 1*6 mm. broad distally, cuneate, 
the body flattened, bearing a few glandular hairs or tubercles in a central depression, 
apically distended into a bladder-like swelling on each face; wing narrow and undulating, 
the margins bearing long glandular hairB. Pappus conspicuous, consisting of bristles of 
irregular length, stellately arranged. 

Range: North-weBtern Western Australia. 

Specimens examined : Gascoyne River, J. Forrest (lectotype and lectoparatype, MEL) ; Gascoyne 

River, 60 miles east of Carnarvon, 20.9.1941, C. A. Gardner, n. 6061, “erect or ascending, 

6-10 ins. high. Ray florets pale violet Red sand" (PERTH) ; *9 miles north of Meeka- 

tharra* “Sandy red loam", 17.7.1931, C. A. Gardner (PERTH). 

This species' is most closely related to B. ciliocarpa Fits., the mode of growth and 
general vegetative appearance of the two species being very similar, but characters of 
the fruit and involucral bracts make them readily distinguishable. 

The fruit can be regarded as basically of the B. ciliocarpa type, with the addition 
of “shoulders" not unlike those occurring in B. oncocarpa, and in addition, a narrow 
wing which Is not seen in the other species of this group. 

10. Superspecies latibqitamea 

50. mt ac h yoome LATiBQUAMEA F, MuelL, Fragm. xi (1878)* 16. 

(Text-figs. 110, 120; Plate vi, map 31.) 

Lectotype: Shark Bay, ? 1877, F. Mueller (MEL). 

Lectoparatype*: Eight, Lc. (MEL). 

Erect perennials up to 2 m. high, glabrous, with woody stems and thick tap root 
Leaves cauline, entire, sessile, narrow-lanceolate to lanceolate, obtuse to entire, up to 
6*7 cm, long, 8 mm. broad, with often a small shoot or cluster of linear leaves in the 
axils. Peduncles terminal or axillary, leafy, Capitula numerous, 1*6-2 cm. across the 
involucral bracts. Involucral bracts imbricate, 1&-16, obtuse to bluntly acute, glabrous. 
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entire or irregularly toothed; outer bracts 5-6 mm. long, 4-7 mm. broad, obovatc; inner 
bracts usually linear-cuneiform. Raps 30-50, 1-6-2-3 cm. long, 2-2*5 mm. broad, "white”, 
"pale violet”, "lilac*’. Receptacle convex, 3*6-5 mm. broad, 1*5 mm. high, shallowly 
pitted. Fruit 3*2-3*5 mm. long, 1-8-2-6 mm. broad, light brown, broadly obovate, the 
central body not well defined, surrounded by a broad, entire wing. Some outer fruits 
occasionally developing an extra wing, giving them a triangular appearance. Pappus 
a ring of minute irregular teeth. 

Habitat ; Sandy soil near coast. 

Range : North-west coast of Western Australia. 

Specimens examined : 

Western Australia : Point Coates. ’'Sand dunes behind beach”, 4.10.1944, G. P. Whitley 
(NSW, BR1); Carnarvon, “Sand dunes”, 14.8.1932, C. A. Gardner, n. 3019 (PERTH); 
Carnarvon, 12.1906, W. V. Fitzgerald (NSW); Unllyala R., 1882, J. Forrest (MEL,); 
Shark Bay, ? 1877, F, Mueller (lectotype and lectoparatypes, MEL) ; Hamelin Pool, “red 
sand, 6 ft., semisoandent. Ray flowers pale violet”, 20.8.1931, C. A. Gardner, n. 2544 
(PERTH). 



Text-flgures 114-122. Fruit, x 17 approx. 

114, B. ciliocarpa. Outer surface of fruit. 116, B, ciliocarpa. Lateral surface of fruit. 

116. B. onoocarpa. Inner surface of fruit. 117, B. onoooarpa. Outer surface of fruit. 

118, B. onoocarpa. Lateral surface of fruit. 119, B. oheilooarpo. 120, B. latisquamea. 

121, B. glandulosa. 122, B. perpusiUa. 

This species can be readily Identified at any stage by Its large and woody habit, 
•tee pf Inflorescence and fruit. There appsara to be no lntra-speclfic variation, but 
owing to the restricted range of this species It has not been possible to examine a large 



series. On account of the large size of individual plants* herbarium specimens consist 
only of branches, so that it has not been possible to estimate the average number of 
inflorescences borne by plants. 

11. Supersp&des stlphjospkrma. 

61. bbachyoom e ui,ANmu.o«A {Steetz in Lehmann) Benth. 

FI. Aust., Hi (I860), 521. 

(Text-figs. Ill, 121; Plate vi, map 82.) 

Synonymy : gilpMospernut plandnlosnm Steetz In Lehmann PI. Preiss. \ (1845), 433. 

Leototype : “New Holland, Swan River Colony, L. Prelss, n. 103, received 1843“ (MEL). 
Lectoparatypes : Three, l.o., MEL. 

Slender erect branching annuals up to 21 cm, high, densely glandular-hairy all over, 
particularly distally. Leaves cauline, sessile, up to 3*9 cm, long, pinnatieect, the segments 
up to 1*5 cm. long. 1 mm. broad, narrow to broad-linear, shortly mucronate. First pair 
of cauline leaves when present up to 6*5 mm. long, 1*5 mm. broad, spathulate, entire, 
obtuse, connate. Peduncles slender, leafy proximally. Inflorescences up to 16, 6-7 mm. 
diameter. Tnvolucral bracts 12 -15, 2*5-4 mm. long, 1*5-2 7 mm. broad, elliptical, sub-acute, 
densely glandular, with slightly torn-clliate margins. Hay florets 8-10, the rays white, 
1*1 mm. long, 0*3 mm, broad, hardly exceeding the bracts. Receptacle 0*7-1 mm. high, 
1*&-1*8 mm. broad, slightly convex, not pitted. Fruit up to 3 mm. long, 1*8 mm. broad, 
obovate, flat; the body straw-coloured and slightly curved, the concave surface facing 
the centre of the receptacle; margin broad, smooth and entire, golden-brown, excised at 
the apex. Pappus absent. 

Distribution: Apparently confined to inland districts of Western Australia. 

Specimens examined : Boulder, 8.1898, W. V. Fitzgerald (NSW) ; Midland Junction, “rays white”, 

9.1900, W. V. Fitzgerald (PERTH) ; Swan River Colony. L. Preis*, n. 103 (lectotype and 

leetopara types, MEL, PERTH). 

From the small number of specimens in Australian herbaria it would seem that 
this species is a rare one. On the other hand, the inconspicuous nature of the flowers 
makes it possible that it has been overlooked by collectors. 

The four syntype specimens are all mounted on the same herbarium sheet bearing 
identification {Silphiosperma glandulosum nobis) and locality data in Steetz hand- 
writing, The pencilled “B” also occurs on the sheet, Indicating that these specimens 
were examined by Bentham. Since they are quoted by Bentham in his description of 
B. glandulosa (1866) the type selection made covers both Silphiosperma glandulosum 
and Brachycome glandulosa. 

52, bkaohvoome PEHi*t T 8iu.A (Steetz in Lehmann) J, M, Black. 

FI. South Aust., Pt. 4 (1929), 587. 

Erect or weakly erect annuals, 1*2-10*5 cm, high, unbranched or branched, glabrous 
to sparsely glandular-pilose. Leaves cauline, up to 2*6 cm, long, entire or plnnatisect, 
the lobes up to 1 cm, long, narrow- to broad-linear, mucronate, reduced to hairs along 
the sheathing bases of the lower leaves. In young or small plants tbe lowest cauline 
leaves are connate and narrow obovate, the pair above is doubtfully connate and linear, 
while the remaining leaves are alternate. Peduncles filiform, often leafy. Capitula 3-20, 
3-6 mm, diameter, Jnvolucral bracts 5-9, 2-3 mm. long, 1-1*5 mm. broad, obovate, 
glabrous or sparsely glandular-pilose, acute, entire. Hay florets up to 18, rays about 
1 mm. long, 0*5 mm. broad* white. Receptacle about 0*5 mm. broad, 0*3 mm. high* slightly 
convex, not pitted. Fruit 2-2*2 mm. long, 1-1*6 mm. broad, obovate, flat brown, the 
body bearing a few short glandular hairs, and surrounded by a wide thick wing-like 
margin which is deeply dissected into narrow, acute lobes each terminating in a long 
glandular hair. Pappus absent. 

Key to (he txirlcties, 

(1). Plant erect, glabrous, with an unbranched filiform stem. Leaves linear and entire, rarely 

with three minute teeth Var. a perpusilla 

(1).* Plant weakly erect with several branching stems, sparsely and microscopically glandular- 
pilose. Leaves plnnatisect var. $ tenetta 
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Brachyeomc perpunilla (Steetz) Benth., var. a perpusilla comb, et slat, nov. 

(Text -tigs, 112, 122; Plate vl, map 32.) 

Synonymy ; «<lphio»pema perpasiUttw Steetz in Lehmann, PI. preiss, 1 (1846), 434. Braokpcome 
colltna (Steett in Lehmann) Benth,, var, penwsillum (Steetz in Lehmann) Benth., PI. Aust., 

Hi (1836), 520. 

Lcclotype: New Holland (Swan River Colony), L. Freiss. No. 2416 (MEL). 

Leetopartttvve« Ten, \.©. (MEL). 

Very slender glabrous plants up to 5*5 cm. high, sparsely leafy, the lowest leaves 
always connate, obovate, about 3 mm. long, 1 mm. broad. Remainder of leaves linear, 
entire or with 3 minute teeth, acute, about 6 mm. long, 1 mm. broad with sheathing 
bases. Capitula one to each plant 3 mm, diameter. Involmral bracts 5-7, 1*8 nun, long, 
0*3 mm, broad, glabrous, sub-acute, narrow-elliptical. 

Mange : Nonning to south-east of South Australia. Swan K. district in Western Australia. 
Specimens examined : 

South Australia : Nooning, 25.8.1928, J. B. Cleland (JBC) ; Highbury, 4.9.1880, R. Tate (AH) ; 
Kinchlna, 17.9.1927, J. B. Cleland (JBC). 

Western, Australia: Swan River Colony, L. Preias, n. 241 G (leclotype, lectoparatypes, MEL). 
The syntype specimens, from which lectotype and paratypes were selected, are 
enclosed in an envelope attached to a herbarium sheet annotated by Steetz. The note 
accompanying the locality data, “emi. 1843” is taken to be the date these specimens were 
received by Steetz, and predates the publication of his description of silphiosperma 
perpusillum by two years. 

The paucity of specimens of this variety in herbaria is probably due more to the 
insignificant nature of the plants than to their rarity in nature. In two instances 
(Kinchina and Nonntng) specimens were found mixed with dwarf plants and B. lineari - 
loha t and in each instance the vegetative similarity between the specimens was 
remarkable. 

Although no data are available with regard to habitat, it is probable that these plants 
occupy an environment involving a short growing period, in which germination, growth 
and reproduction must take place within a few weeks. Vegetative growth would then 
be reduced to a minimum, and fruit produced in the shortest possible time before 
desiccation Occurred. 

Brachycon te perpusilla (Steetz) Benth., var. ft tenella (Turez.) comb. nov. 
(Text-fig. 113; Plate vi, map 32.) 

Synonymy: Brachycome tenella Turez. Bull . Soc. Imp. Nat. Mo bo., xxlv (1851 ), 175. Silphio- 
sperma collinum Sond., Linnaea, xxv (1852), 483. Brachycome colliua (Send.) Benth., PI. 
Aust., tfi (1866), 520. 

Glandular plants, usually relatively robust and leafy. Leaves sessile with a sheathing 
base, the lowest pair connate, entire and spathulate, only found on small specimens; 
remainder pinnatisect, up to 2*6 cm, long, with linear, mucronate lobes, up to 6 mm. long, 
0*9 mm. broad; uppermost leaves smallest, usually entire or minutely toothed. Peduncles 
more or less leafy. Capitula 1-7, 5-6 mm. diameter. Involucral bracts 3-3*5 mm. long, 
1 '5-2*1 mm. broad, keeled. 

Range: Central and western Victoria to south-eastern South Australia, inland districts of 
Western Australia. 

Specimens examined ; 

Victoria: Wimmera, Dallachy (MEL, NSW); S, Wycheproof, 9.1918, W. W. Watts (NSW); 
Axe Creek, F. Mueller (NSW) ; Fuckapunyal, “rays white", 9.1942, Consett Davie (BRI, 
HO, NSW) ; Northwood. 9.8.1942, Consett Davis (NSW, MEL) ; Talarook, X2.10.1942, 
Consett Davis (NSW, MEL) ; foot of Mt Alexander, P. Mueller (MEL) ; Skipton, W. Whnn 
(MEL); Mt. Emu Creek, 11.1853, F. Mueller (MEL); Hopkin’s R., 11.1853, F, Mueller 
(MEL); Grampians, 11.1901, H. B, Williamson (NSW). 

South Australia : Nonnlng, 25.8.1928, J. B. Cleland (JBC, JMB) ; Wirrabara, 21.9.1906, J. M. 
Black (JMB) ; Port Lincoln, 10.1883, S. Dixon (AD) ; Adelaide, F. Mueller (lectotype 
and three lertoparatypes of Silphioepcrma colUmni,, MEL) ; Holdfast Bay, 2.1851, F. 
Mueller (MEL); National Park, 6.10.1940, J. B. Cleland (JBC); Devil's Gully, R. Tate 
(AD) ; Kinchina, 9.10.1926, 17,9.1827, J. B. Cleland (JBC, JMB) i Encounter Bay, 30.8.1934, 
J. B. Cleland (JBC, JMB). 

Western Australia: Cue, 7.1908, C. Andrews (PERTH); Boulder, 8.1898, W, V. Fitzgerald 
(PERTH, NSW) ; Lakeside, 8.1898, W. V. Fitxgerald (NSW). 
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The only syntype specimens which have been traced of Brachycome tenelta (“New 
Holland, Drummond, Coll, iv, n, 208”) are at Kew, and for this reason selection of a lecto- 
type has not been possible. Bentham lists this species In the synonymy of bis B. collina 
var. perpusiUa , but this procedure is, in the present author's opinion, incorrect, 
Turczaninow, in his original description of B. tenella, states: “One stem, 1-3 branchlets 
each with one head; outer radical leaves and uppermost cauline leaves linear, elongate 
and entire, remaining leaves pinnatipartite, toothed, more or less stem-clasping at base”. 
These details, together with the ensuing description of the fruit, make it quite clear 
that the specimen described by Turczaninow is identical with Sonder’s 8. collinum , hut 
not with 8, perpusiUum Steetz. Lee to type and lectopara types of 8. collinum have been 
nominated, but the name itself reduced to synonymy. Black (1929) correctly abandoned 
the name "collina” on grounds of priority, and united both populations under 
B. perpusilla , The present author is of the opinion, however, that they represent distinct 
varieties, and accordingly have been reinstated as such. 

A particularly interesting collection of specimens was found in a folder at the 
National Herbarium, Sydney. These specimens were collected at Boulder, and being 
closely intermixed, were apparently growing and pressed together. They consisted of 
B. glandulosa, B. perpusiUa var. tenella, and a few specimens which had the habit and 
indumentum of B, glandulosa , while the fruit were of the B. perpusilla type except that 
the wing was shallowly dissected, and the glandular hair at the apex of each lobe was 
abnormally long. Their appearance is very suggestive of hybridization between the two 
first named species. 

Brachycome Clementii Domin. Blblioth. Bot., 89 (1929), 1208. 

(Original description. Trans, ex Latin.) An erect annual herb, 15-25 cm. high, 
slightly or more often much branched and corymbose, the lower portion bearing white, 
rather rough, scattered hairs. Stems leafy. Radical leaves absent, cauline leaves obovate, 
either Hnear-oblanceolate or more often narrow-cuneate. Lower leaves petiolate, all the 
rest sessile and acute or coarsely serrate dis tally, 1*5-6 cm. long, soft, sometimes 
glabrous. Upper leaves smaller, linear and entire. Peduncles slender, short. Capitula 
very dense, hemispherical, about 6 mm. diameter, excluding the rays. Involucral bracts 
equalling the disc florets, linear-lanceolate, sub-acuminate, pilose. Hay florets ligulate, 
very numerous, white, female; rays smooth, obtuse. Fruit compressed almost obtrian- 
gular, about 1*75 mm. long, pilose, with a narrow wing bearing dense plumose cilia 
marginally. Pappus reduced, of rigid densely ciliate bristles, one-third the length of the 
fruit. 

North-west Australia, between Ashburton and De Grey Rivers, E. Clement, 

From the above description there seems no doubt that this is actually B. vheilocarpa, 
but until syntype specimens are traced and examined Domin's specific name is retained, 

Origin and Affinities. 

Until a comprehensive study of allied genera is undertaken, the affinities of 
Brachycome can only be discussed in a general manner. The author is of the opinion 
that the genera Beilis, Astranthium and Brachycome originated from a common ancestor, 
and that their present distribution can be satisfactorily explained on Wegener's Theory 
of Drifting Continents. It is suggested that the common ancestors had a widespread 
distribution in the northern land mass, and that when the present continents of America 
and Europe drifted apart and were finally separated the two isolated populations of 
“probellis”, by isolation, became genetically distinct. As a result, Beilis is confined to 
Europe and Astranthium to America. According to Wegener 1 and Du Tolt,* the last land 
connection between Australia and any other land mass was with South America, through 
Sub-Antarctica. This, then, would have been the path of migration of the stock which, 
again in isolation, following the breakage of the subantarctic connection, gave rise to 
Australasian Genus Brachycome . In this connection, the record of a species <B. Papuana 

1 Wegener, A.: "Origin of Continents and Oceans", 1924, London. 

* Du Toit, A. L. : "Our Wondering Continents'*, 1937* London. 
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Mattf.) from the highlands of New Guinea is of particular interest on account of the 
proximity to "Wallace's Line”, which represents an effective natural barrier to the 
migration of so many plants and animals. Unfortunately It has not been possible to 
trace any specimens of B. Papuana and the possibility of the original specimens having 
been miaidentifled cannot be excluded.* An examination of five species of Beilis 
( B * percnne li B . sylvestris Cyr. var. pappulo&a Boiss., B. e oerulescens Cass., B. micro - 
cephata Lge. var. Donatiana, B, Natalis-Jesu Seun. and Maroc.), and a single specimen 
of Astranthium (A. integrifolium (Michx.) Nutt.), indicates that Brachycomc is more 
closely anted to the latter genus than to the former. The involucral bracts of 
Astranthium have scarlous margins, and the fruit closely resembles that of BraehycMme , 
This similarity is to be expected on the above hypothesis since these two genera have 
diverged much more recently than they did from the ancestral Beilis. 

Interspecific Affinities. 

In all species examined of Belli# and Asfrowthitm it was found that the connective 
of the anther was continued beyond the level of the pollen sacs into a distinct appendage. 
This condition is taken to be the primitive one. In Brachycorne, however, the species 
fall Into two discontinuous groups (subgenera) on the presence or absence of the anther 
appendage, the subgenus Eubrachycome being the most closely related to the ancestral 
condition. It is suggested that this genus reached Australia through Sub-Antarctica 
prior to late Jurassic times when New Zealand was still connected to the mainland of 
Australia, and consequently would have received its complement of the Ancestral 
Brachycome stock. All the present day New Zealand species belong to the subgenus 
Eu h ra chycom e, which is to be expected if the mutation which gave rise to subgenus 
Metabrachycome established itself after New Zealand had separated from Australia. 
Sufficient time has elapsed since the late Jurassic to permit independent speciation in 
both countries. 

Although it is not expected that any species has descended unchanged since Tertiary 
times, it is realized that certain primitive characters are retained in most groups, 
evolution never affecting all characters to the same extent at the same time. For this 
reason certain different evolutionary tendencies! are observed in different lines of 
descent, and it is proposed to discuss these under the headings of the separate groups. 

SUB-GENtTS KUBKACHYCOME. (Fig. 123.) 

Three major trends are apparent within this group; 

(1) Flattened fruits precede thick ones, which in turn precede those such as 
B. goniocarpa and B. diversifolia with an obliquely placed pappus and only 
one plane of symmetry. 

* Two specimens of B. Papuana have since come to hand from the Brisbane Herbarium, 
collected at Saruwaged (10,000 ft.) by C. E. I*ne Foote. Unfortunately the fruit are very 
immature, but they are undoubtedly specimens of Braohyvome, subgenus Kubraohycome. 

tO. F. Ferris (“On Certain Evolutionary Tendencies in the Heads of insects". Micro- 
entomology, lx, Ft. 2 (1044), 78) : “Evolution is not primarily the modification of the soma. It 
is primarily the modification of the genetic materials which produce that soma. Consequently 
evolution can proceed only on the basis of changes which the genetic materials can offer through 
the soma to the environment for subsequent elimination or preservation. And what Is offered 
is entirely dependent upon the capacities of the genetic materials themselves, Within these 
materials there are patterns which are subject to change, but also limit the direction within which 
change can proceed. To the degree that these capacities are In any way either limited or 
increased by preceding changes so that the direction of further change is restricted or 
encouraged, evolution would appear to be determinative. If, in the course of evolution of any 
group, there is established a genetic pattern which is favourable to or especially susceptible to 
changes In some particular direction, even though the changes may not appear in the soma of 
all possessors of the pattern, the results might appear to the observer to recur with such 
frequency as to require some word by which to express a realisation of the phenomenon 
Involved. For this word 'tendency' lends itself. An evolutionary tendency implies the existence 
of a genetic pattern and of genetic capacities which are favourable to or unstable in the direction 
of changes that express themselves recurrently, but perhaps irregularly, in the somatic structure 
Of all organisms which possess that pattern and those capacities." 
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(2) The presence of distally rolled hairs on the body Is a derived condition 
from glabrous fruit* and both in ontogeny and phytogeny these curled hairs 
may give rise to tubercles. The position of tubercles in mature condition is 
fixed by the position of the rolled hairs in the young fruit, and the hair 
usually persists at the apex of the tubercle. The degree of development of 
the tubercles is a further trend, reaching an apparent climax in JBF. Wfcitei, 
where they became confluent. 

<3) A broad wing is a highly specialized development of wingless fruit by steps 
including a thickened margin, longitudinal marginal folds and Anally the 
cutting off of a narrow lateral strip of tissue. 

BOPlf SHARPLY BODY KOI SHARPLY 



Text-figure 12 3. —Diagram to illustrate affinities and evolutionary trends in 

subgenus ttubrachyoome. 

In this group the actual size of the pappus is not consistent with other structural 
trends noted, though it is probable that in the primitive condition it was small. 

By a combination of the above primitive characters it is suggested that the hypo- 
thetical Brachyeome ancestor which colonized Australia bore smooth flattened wingless 
fruits not unlike those of Afitranthium. in Figure 123 an attempt has been made to 
express diagrammatical^ the major orthogenetlc tendencies. 
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Supersedes tenuiscapa. 

Component species: B. tenuiscapa, B. Stuartii, B. scapigera , B. decipiens. 

In the simple nature of the fruit this group approximates more closely to the 
hypothetical ancestral form than any other. The component species are very similar in 
fruit structure, and the discontinuities between them are small, though definite. A 
general increase in else of the fruit is apparent, reaching a maximum in B. decipiens , 
the fruit of which shows a new character, the presence of straight hairs. I?. Stuartii 
bears fruit which in colour and size resemble those of B . tenuiscapa. Since it is rare 
for an orthogenetic trend to be reversed, thiB suggests that B. Stuartii had an independent 
origin. 

The main interest of this group lies in the fact that the fruit can be arranged in a 
series indicating the possible evolution of the wing of more specialized species. The 
fruit of B. tenuiscapa and B. scapigera agree in the possession of a narrow, smooth, 
slightly thickened margin. In B. decipiens this condition is retained, hut in addition 
a narrow longitudinal groove can be seen at the outer edge of the margin on both sides. 
The presence of these grooves cuts off a lateral strip of tissue which runs down the 
outer edge on each side of the fruit. The condition seen in B. Stuartii is arrived at by 
the thickening of this very narrow longitudinal strip of tissue Into a conspicuous 
border which has resulted in the longitudinal grooves occupying an apparently more 
central area. At the same time, the central region has slightly thickened and tends to 
extend past the grooves. In the present author's opinion the marginal strip of tissue 
is the morphological forerunner of the true wing, and the central area that of the 
sharply circumscribed body of the superspecies leptocarpa. 

Superspecies leptocarpa. 

Component species: B. leptocarpa , B. debilis , B. angustifolia , B. dissectifolia, 
B. procumbens, B. Whitei , B. ptychocarpa r B. radicans, B, linearilobay B. graminea, 
B. campplocarpa. 

The major tendency in this group is an almost Immediate departure from the wing- 
less condition of B. leptocarpa to the winged one. Two secondary lines of descent are 
apparent leading to the development of either thin or inflated wings, while the sharply 
defined body of the fruit is retained. This tendency towards the inflation of the wings 
is unique and has already been commented on under the species concerned. A series 
can be traced from B. radicans to B. graminea leading to the complete enclosure of the 
body by the greatly inflated and spongy wings. The exact position of B. campplocarpa 
it not quite clear, but it would seem that a further tendency is here expressing itself in 
the hardening of the swollen wing into a thick structure while the clearly demarcated 
“lineariloba" form of the body is retained. It has already been noted that tubercles on 
the fruit appear to be preceded by curled hairs, so that from B. leptocarpa two tendencies 
can be traced, one of which leads to the complete elimination of the hairs, and the other 
to increasingly tuberculate fruit. The climax of the latter line of descent is reached in 
B. White i where the tubercleB have fused and present a somewhat bladder-like structure 
on each face. The apices of the original curled hairs still persist and mark the position 
of the individual tubercles. 


Superspecies basaltica. 

Component species: B. basalticay B. ascendent, B, microcarpa , B. Nova-Anglica, 
B. melanocarpa , B. multifida. 

This group is characterized by the possession of thick tuberculate fruit with a 
relatively large pappus. The main tendency is for an increase in number and size of 
the tubercles and loss of the flattened shape. In B. melanocarpa the fruits are occasion- 
ally cylindrical and the smooth margins are no longer apparent, the tubercles extending 
right round the fruit. There is a constant increase In size of the pappus from B. basaltica 
to B. melanocarpa where it is a conspicuous structure, and a grouping of the bristles 
into bundles gives rise to the condition seen in B. multiflda . B. Nova-Anglica agrees 
very closely with B. microcarpa except for the larger size of the fruit and great reduction 

x 
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of the pappus. The fact that it is localised in its range suggests that it has had a 
comparatively recent origin. The relationships of B. ascendens are debatable in that 
the fruits show considerable flattening, while the margin is relatively broad and bears 
irregular tubercles along its edge. The tubercles on the central region are similar to 
those on B. microcarpa, from which species it is thought B. ascendcns took its origin. 

Super species aculeata. 

Component species; B. aculeata, B. marginata, B. papillosa, B. curricarpa, B. Muelleri , 
B. Muelleroides , B. cardiocarpa, B. nivalis. 

All the species are .characterized by the possession of relatively large flat fruits with 
an oval body which is not sharply demarcated from the wing. B. aculeata itself is a 
large and variable species the fruits of which vary in the nature of the wing, which may 
be almost, entire or partially dissected. From this type of fruit it is easy to trace three 
lines of descent, one leading to the B. marginata type with completely dissected wings 
and more or less tuberculate fruits, B. aculeata bears small glandular hairs on the 
body and it is interesting to note that some specimens of B. marginata are densely 
tuberculate while others are hardly so at all. It would seem that species formation is 
taking place within the present group of B. marginata , but to attempt to subdivide it 
at the present stage would be to anticipate evolution. B. papillosa, in spite of its entire 
wing, is readily derived from a tuberculate form of R. tuarpinata. 

The tendency of the wings of B. aculeata to fold inwards is sometimes noted, but 
there is a strong orthogenetic trend In this direction which involves often a curving of 
the body as well. This tendency reaches its highest expression in B. Muelleri and 
B. MueUeroides where the wings after extending laterally for an appreciable distance 
fold back on themselves and come partially to enclose one face of the body. 

Both B. cardiocarpa and B. nivalis are readily derived from B. aculeata by the 
stabilization of the wing, which in B. aculeata is somewhat variable. 

Superspecies diver si folia. 

Component species: B. diversifolia , B. segmentosa, B. goniocarpa , B. Readeri , 
B. eriogona . 

This group is very circumscribed and is characterized by the possession of thick 
fruits bearing a horseshoe-shaped fold on each side. In the case of B, goniocarpa the 
fold is broken up transversely into large and irregular masses of tissue. Two tendencies 
are apparent within the superspecies, one of which is expressed in an obliquely placed 
pappus, the other in the developmetit of a stellate pappus. Both these trends are seen in 
B. goniocarpa and B. eriogona. B. Readeri Is obviously very closely related to B. gonio- 
carpa and it is thought that Its centrally placed pappus has a secondary origin and Is not 
to be regarded as a primitive feature. 

Superspecies tesquorum. 

Component species; B. tesquorum, B. Blackii. 

The affinities between these two species is obscure, as is the origin of the group 
itself. Unfortunately few specimens have been collected, and it is possible that the 
most striking feature of the fruit, the numerous scattered glandular hairs, Is only a 
character of immaturity. Further specimens bearing undoubtedly mature fruit will do 
much to clarify the position of these two species. 

Subgenus mktabrachy comic. (Fig. 124.) 

Although the possibility of a polyspeciflc origin for this group cannot be excluded, 
the author is of the opinion that this predominantly Western Australian subgenus 
represents various lines of descent from a single ancestral species with the chief 
diagnostic character of subgenus EubracHycome . 

The complete absence of any species of this subgenus from New Zealand has already 
been noted, and lends support to the argument outlined above that it originated after 
New Zealand had become separated from Australia, so that migration there was 
impossible. 
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Since this group appears to be of more recent origin than submenus Eubracltv^ome 
it v?hb considered probable that one existing species may show a maximum number ot 
ancestral characters 'with the potentialities for specialization In a variety ot ways. 
B. iberidifolta is thought to be such a species and Vs accordingly taken to be the moat 
primitive species in this subgenus. Characters of its fruit such a» simple shape, 
indefinite margin and unstable nature of the pappus are all primitive characters from 
which the more highly specialized conditions of the other species could readily be 
derived. 



Text-figure 124. — Diagram to Illustrate affinities and evolutionary trends in 
subgenus Afetabr achy come. 


The main orthogenetic trends noted are: 

(1) Towards u stabilization of the shape of the fruit by means of flattening or 
the development of characteristic “shoulders”. 

(2) Stabilization of the pappus by iti complete suppression or great enlargement. 
Other tendencies are seen in individual superspecies leading to the development of 

winged fruit, tubercles and glandular hairs. An attempt has been made to express these 
trends diagrammatically in Figure 124. 
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Supersedes iberidifolia. 

Component species; ft. iberidifolia, B . bellidioides , ft. pusiUa, B. exilis, ft. BiUardieri f 
B . Tatei, ft. parimla. 

Two lines of descent are apparent which can be traced from the basal species, 
B . l&eridi/olia, in each of which the tendency to reduction and Anally complete suppres- 
sion of the pappus is apparent. One of these lines leads to the thick shouldered fruit of 
&. exilis, a condition foreshadowed in B . pusilla , the other culminating in the flat fruit 
with margin of B. parvula, ft. Tatei occupies a position intermediate between B. iberidi - 
folia and B, parimla structurally as well as geographically, in that the pappus is much 
reduced, and the margin, though broad, is not wing-like and simply represents an exag- 
gerated condition of that of B . iberidifolia : 

Super species trachycarpa. 

Component species: B. trachycarpa , B. rigidula , B. ciiians. 

The predominating trend in this group is towards extreme flattening of the fruit, 
B . trachycarpa can readily be derived from ft. iberidifolia by the stabilization of the 
pappus to form a minute crown, and by the development of more or less closely placed 
tubercles on each face, the margins remaining smooth. It is this type of fruit which is 
retained by the ray florets of ft. ciZiari*, but in the disc florets the margins have given 
place to a more or less dissected wing and the tubercles on the body of the fruit have 
been lost or are only represented by apically rolled hairs, ft. rigidula and ft. ciliaris may 
have been derived independently from B. trachycarpa or the former have given rise to 
ft. ciliaris as a geographic subspecies. In view of the distribution of these two species the 
latter origin seems more likely. In this group the habit and pinnatlsect caullne leaves 
of ft. iberidifolia are retained. 


Superapecies ciliocarpa , 

Component species: ft, ciliocarpa, ft. oncocarpa , ft. cheilocarpa. 

These species bear highly specialized fruits of progressive complexity, and the pappus 
in each is made up of long bristles. The general shape of the fruit of ft. ciliocarpa is 
similar to that of ft. iberidifolia , though considerably larger, and long apically rolled 
hairs are present marginally and on each lateral face. The trend towards shouldered 
fruit becomes apparent in ft. oncocarpa and is the essential difference between this 
species and ft. ciliocarpa. In ft. cheilocarpa the shoulders are retained, but the margins 
are greatly enlarged and form more or less dissected wings, while the long hairs on each 
face have given place to tubercles. 

Vegetatively there is strong similarity between these three species, all of which 
branch from the base and bear mainly radical leaves. 

Superspecies latiaquamea . 

Brachycome latisquamca shows no definite affinity with any other species, and Its 
phylogenetic position in the subgenus is obscure. This is the only species which has 
woody stems, and attains an almost shrub-like habit. The fruits are very large, and 
apart from the wing possess no characters such as hairs or tubercles which would indicate 
its afflnities. The lack of these features suggests a distant relationship with the super- 
species Silphiosperma, but beyond that no suggestions can be put forward. 

Superspeciea SUphiosperma . 

Component species: ft. glandulosa, ft. perpusilla. 

Quite distinct from other members of the genus and further work may justify their 
being reinstated to full generic status. Although superficially the fruit of one species 
has the appearance of being winged, the present author is of the opinion that the 
structure is morphologically the dissected margin. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATES. 

Plate: vt. 

Maps i-32. — Maps showing distribution of Brachyoome species. 

Map 1 . B . tcnuiacapa var. tenuis cap a (X) and var. pubeeoene ( 0 ). 

Map 2. B. s eaiHgera. 

Map 3. B. dedpiens. 

Map 4, iJ. Stuartii. 

Map 5. B. leptocarjm. 

Map 6 . B. debilift (X) and B. ptyohocarpa (#) 

Map 7. B. angustifolia var angustifolia (X)» and var. heterophylla (0). 

Map 8 . B . dissectifolia (X). B. procumbent! ( 0 ) ; It. Whitei (/). 

Map 9. B. radicans. 

Map 10. B. lineariloba. 

Map 11. B. gr amine a. 

Map 12, B. campylocarpa. 

Map 13. B. basaltica var. basaUico (X)> and var. gracilis (#)• 

Map J4. B. ascendent*. 

Map 16. B. microcarpa (X)i B. Nova-Anglica {/) ; B. melanooarpa (0). 

Map 16. B. multifida var. multifida (X); v ar. dilatata ( 0 ). 

Map 17. B. aculeate* 

Map 18. B , marginata var. marginal a <X)« and var. chrysoglossa < 0 >. 

Map 19. B. papillosa (X); B. curvioarpa ( 0 ). 

Map 20. B. Mueller i (X); B. Muelleroides ( 0 ). 

Map 21. B. cardiocarpa (X) ; B. nivalis var, nivalis ( 0 > ; and var. alpina (/). 

Map 22. B. diver si folio var. diversifolia (X)» var. maritima </), and var. dissecta (/). 

Map 23. B. gotiiocarpa . 

Map 24. B. Itmgiscapa (X); B. eriogona (A); B. tesquorum ( 0 ); B. Blackii (/). 

Map 25. B. iberidifolia. 

Map 26. It. Tatei ( X) - B. parvula var. parvula (0)> and var. lissocarpa (/). 

Map 27. B. belUdioidcs (X); B. pusiUa ( 0 ) ; and B. cxiUs (/>, 

Map 28. It. trachycarpa (X); B . ripidnla ( 0 ). 

Map 29. If. eiliari* var. ciliaris (X). var. lanuptnoaa <#), var. subinlegrifolia (/), and 
var. lyrifoliu (A)> 

Map 30. B, ciliocarita (X) ; B. onoocarpa ( 0 ). 

Map 31. B. cheilocarpa (X)l B. latisqnamea ( 0 ). 

Map 32. B. glandulosa (X)l B. perpuxilla var. perpusilla ( 0 ). and var. tenetta (/). 

Plate vii. 

1. B. scapigera (Loctotype). 

2. If, angustifolia (Lectotype and Lectoparatype of B, UnearifoHa). 

Flats viii. 

1. B, lineariloba (Lectotype and Lectoparatype). 

2. B. diver sifolia var. diversifolia (Lectotype of Steiroglossa hamilis). 

Plate ix, 

1, B, mullifida var. multifida (Lectotype and Lectoparatype). 

2, B. aculeata (Lectotype of B. Sieberi var. Gunnii). 
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Fuats x. 

1. B. aculeata (Lectotype), 

2. B, aouleata (I^ectotype of B. acapiformis var. puberula). 

Flatb xi. 

1. B, rigidula ( L*ectotype ) . 

2. B. ciUaris var, clitoris (Lectotype). 

Platw xii. 

B. graminea (Lectotype), PI. Nov. Holl. ii, t. 204. 


B. carilto (Lectotype). 


Plate xixt. 



CARL ADOLPH SUSSMILCH. 

1875-1946. 

( Memorial Series , No, 1£*) 

(With portrait, Plate xiv.) 

It is interesting to note how certain unexpected happenings impress themselves 
indelibly upon one's memory. Among such “bolts out of the blue” experienced by the 
writer may be mentioned two impromptu introductions to important personalities. 
One was the meeting, during 1924, with F. G. Clapp, of lamented memory, in wild, 
unpopulated North-west Australia, the other, about fifty years since, being the chance 
meeting with C. A. Susamilch along an unfrequented trail in a mountainous area about 
two hundred miles west of Sydney. 

Engaged as I was, at the time, in the conduct of a geological reconnaissance of that 
area, 1 was surprised to note the approach of a person on the rough track I was 
following. It was evident that the figure was not that of the ordinary countryman, 
for he was decked out in proper field boots, leggings, belt, and so on, with maps, 
hammer, clinometer, and all the usual technical armament which distinguishes the 
field geologist. Here evidently was a brother of the Hammer. The spirit moved me, 
as the Apostle Philip relates of himself, on catching sight of the puzzled Ethiopian in 
the chariot, “Go, join thyself to this man”, “Mr. Sussmilch, I believe”, said I. “And 
you are friend Andrews, I think”, said he. Thus commenced a friendship only terminated 
by his passing away on 8th December, 1946. 

Sussmilch was born in Sydney, New South Wales, on February 12th, 1876. His 
father was Christian Bernhardt Sussmilch, a native of Hamburg, Germany. He had 
taken residence In Sydney while yet a mere youth. In his new homeland he taught 
music for a living. Here in Australia he met and married Anne Emilie Merkle, who 
became Carl's mother. Her mother, in turn, had been born in Heilbrown, Wiirttemberg, 
Germany, and she had arrived in Sydney as a widow with Sussmilch’s mother as an 
infant in arms, the father having died on circuit in his office as judge, the infant not 
having been born until six months later. Sussmilch's mother thus, to all apparent 
intents and purposes, was an Australian, and the father was a naturalized British 
subject. 

Six children were born to the pair. All were musical and several attained 
prominent positions in the musical centre of Sydney. Mrs. Con Jones, of Vancouver, 
Canada, is the eldest, and she had been a member of the Royal Philharmonic Society 
of Sydney. William, the second child, was a fine violinist, and for many years was 
leader of the second violins in the Sydney Orchestra, Carl Adolph, the subject of this 
memorial, was the third child. The fourth was Emma (Mrs. Allard), who achieved 
public recognition as a singer. She studied for three years at the Berlin Conservatory, 
and was the first scholar outside of Germany itself to win the Ch&rlottenberg 
Scholarship. Emil, the fifth child, was an officer in the Registrar-General's Department, 
Sydney. He was a recognized singer among the artists in Australia. Sussmilch himself 
remained unmarried, but prepared a home for the family, of which Marie, the youngest 
child, took charge. 

Sussmilch attended the State Public School at William Street, Sydney. His early 
efforts at earning a living consisted of various indenting activities. While so engaged 

♦ By E. C. Andrews. The writer gratefully acknowledges the information supplied by 
the family of Mr. Sussmilch, by Mr. P, D. Riddell, Director, Technical Education, N. S. Wales, 
W. G. Stone, Chief Chemist, Geological Survey, N. S. Wales. The Bibliography was supplied 
by Dr. G, D. Osborne, Geological Department, Sydney University. 
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he attended classes at the Sydney Technical College. At a still later stage he attended 
courses of lectures given at Sydney University, gaining honours at the final examinations 
in Geology, Mining, and Metallurgy. 

In 1900 he was appointed to the Sydney Technical College as an assistant in the 
Department of Geology and Mineralogy. Then, in 1903, came promotion to the position 
of teacher in that institution, and, in 1908, the Department of Education appointed 
him to the position of Lecturer in Charge of Geology, Mineralogy, and Mining in 
the College. 

In 1914 he became Principal of the Newcastle Technical College. Thus, in great 
measure, scientific pursuits necessarily gave place to administrative duties. This 
position he retained until 1927, when he was appointed Principal of the East Sydney 
Technical College and Assistant Superintendent of Technical Education. In 1934 he 
became Acting Superintendent of Technical Education, a position which he vacated In 
1936 to enable him to conduct private research work in geology and geography. 

Sussmilch joined various scientific and civic Institutions, and undertook extensive 
travel to assist him in broadening and intensifying his scientific, educational, and 
philanthropic activities. This memorial deals mainly with him as a scientist and 
colleague; nevertheless he is better known to many of his friends as an educationist 
and philanthropist. He was a skilled and successful educationist, a man of direct 
method and marked punctuality, but above all a man of broad human sympathies. 

Through the courtesy of the New South Wales Society for Crippled Children 
1 am indebted for the following: 

"Mr, Sussmilch was Chairman of the Board of Directors in April, 1931, and was, 
at the same time, appointed to our Educational and Vocational Guidance Committee. 
Ho served in these capacities until the 6th February, 1940, when he was also appointed 
Honorary Secretary to the Society, from which position he resigned on the 16th 
September, 1943, due to ill health. At the same time he resigned also from the 
Board, and had very little contact with our Association from then until his death. 

“Mr. Sussmilch made a splendid contribution to the rehabilitation of physically 
handicapped children through the Educational and Vocational Guidance Committee, 
and his personal interest in the young people who came before him was of extreme 
value to our work. Mr. Sussmilch, in his capacity as Chairman of this Committee, 
was able to utilize his knowledge of educational facilities and his experience, gained 
while employed as Director of Technical Education in the Newcastle District. One of 
the Society’s functions is to advise young people prior to, and at. school-leaving age. 
according to their ability, and to arrange vocational training as need arises. The 
responsibility for this falls to the Chairman of the Educational Committee, and a great 
many young people satisfactorily employed at present owe their success to Mr. 
Sussmilch. 

“As Honorary Secretary of the Society his knowledge of Committee work and his 
long association with the Board of Directors proved a valuable asset.” 

Mr. SuBsmilch'e pioneer work as one of the important Committee on Science House 
Management (Science House is a successful endeavour to house the main scientific 
societies of Sydney in one building) is but another evidence of his energetic and 
valuable civic activities. 

Sussmilch's eminence as a teacher appeared to arise from his lucid, unambiguous, 
and direct statements concerning scientific subjects; his success also owed much to his 
unswerving punctuality in keeping appointments and in observing faithfully the times 
,for delivering lectures. As a teacher, moreover, he sought to inspire his students and 
the public with a love for geology and a robust spirit of comradeship and citizenship. 
To assist him in public speaking he subjected himself to a rigorous course of training 
in elocution and general speaking. It is now more than thirty years since that the 
writer sought to understand the origin of his lucid style, his persuasive manner of 
lecturing, free from stammering, repetition, posturing, and other mannerisms. With his 
usual placid smile he explained that It was gained under the relentless battery of 
severe personal criticism delivered by a strict teacher of elocution. “Awkwardness, 
bashfulness, and mannerisms are quickly knocked out of you”, he stated, “when the 
teacher of elocution designates all such bashfulness, nervousness, and so on, as mere 
expressions of personal vanity and selfishness”. 
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In furtherance of this desire to popularize his lectures, to broaden his own 
knowledge, and to estalish friendly relations with scientists abroad, he undertook 
extensive travel. On several occasions lie visited the United States and Canada, making 
special geographic inspection of the Canadian Rockies, Yellowstone Park, Crater Lake, 
Yosemite, the Grand Canyon, together with the local geology of the San Francisco, 
Chicago, New York, and other areas, 

But ever through this devotion to scientific and educational work might be seen 
peeping out the desire to promote a feeling of international good will. This was 
exemplified during the meeting, in 1914, of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science in Australia, and in his visit, during 1920, to the Hawaiian islands, to attend 
the First Pacific Science Congress, called by the scientists of the United States. 
Together with a number of colleagues from Australia, he replied to the earnest appeal 
of the United States scientists, made at the Honolulu meeting, to meet together 
triennlally at various countries in the Pacific region with the idea of promoting 
harmonious social relations among the various peoples living within that area. These 
meetings were continued for years, apparently with great success, and ended suddenly 
only by the clouding over of the political horizon in the later 1930 r s, culminating in the 
World War of 1939. This was a very disappointing ending to twenty years of strenuous 
work by Pacific scientists to maintain peace within their borders. In passing, it may, 
however, be shown hereafter to be but a temporary setback, inasmuch as the seeds n* 
a grand harvest of good will have been well sown in various Pacific countries. 

Sussmilch’s lectures at the Technical College, together with his definite powers of 
exposition both as a teacher and as a popular lecturer, made a powerful appeal to 
students and the public alike. His classes were popular and his students were loyalty 
itself. He had the magnetism of the lucid and enthusiastic expositor; he possessed 
the respect also accorded to the teacher speaking ex cathedra, rather than with the 
caution of the research student. His lectures were such models of lucidity, delivered 
with such conviction, that many of his students appeared to class geology as one of 
the exact sciences. 

Perhaps it was his annual excursions into the field which attained the height of 
popularity with the students. These excursions were undertaken to well-known mining 
areas, such as the Cobar copper field and the main coal province (Permian) of New 
South Wales, together with areas also of academic geological interest. So popular were 
these excursions that visitors other than students proper sought to be privileged to 
attend them, for all knew the unalterable plan of Sussmilch to work to a strict and 
comfortable time-table. The times of arrival at the site chosen, the times of meals, of 
leaving and arriving (at home) were all worked out almost with railway time-table 
precision. At the excursions there was no straggling, not simply because his word was 
law, but because the students felt attracted to his personality. The writer noted, 
nearly forty years ago, how his mining students followed him closely during his visits 
to the various Cobar mines. All were attentive, loyal, and eager to learn. 

Naturally, certain interesting happenings are related concerning these excursions. 
Certain of them, for example, were held in areas traversed by clear mountain streams, 
and no visit to an area of this type was considered to have been completed satisfactorily 
unless — as the ancient Greeks and Romans might have been expected to express it — 
due reverence had been paid to the naiads or nymphs, that is, the lesser tutelary 
deities of the stream under the general sovereignty of Neptune. The rites observed 
during the visits to these streams were not as ceremonious or as strenuous as those 
observed by the Bacchantes and Corybantes in paying reverence to Bacchus and Cybele. 
The rites accorded to the stream nymphs implied nothing more complicated than 
scampering and splashing about in the nude in the home of the nymphs. 

It was on a certain celebrated excursion, held about forty years ago, approximately, 
that Sussmilch exhibited personal qualities as leader and colleague In a noteworthy 
manner, qualities which permitted him to emerge from a difficult situation without 
loss of dignity, authority, or feeling of comradeship. The geological field work 
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associated with this particular excursion had been conducted in the heat of a mid- 
summer day and had been followed by the pilgrimage to the abode of the local naiads. 
The usual simple water rites were indulged in. 

Two senior visitors, however, unaccustomed to the discipline observed by the 
students, had become separated from the main party, ostensibly in a search for fossils, 
and only finding their way back to the main party at a time when the members of the 
latter were indulging merrily in the accustomed Neptunian rites. 

It was just at the moment which marked the return of the prodigals that Snssmilch, 
emergent from the stream and clad merely in a transparency of shimmering moisture 
and a wreathing smile, stood poised ready to dive preparatory, it would seem, to 
conducting an examination of the subaqueous geological structures. By the peculiar 
method Known to astronomers as averted vision, his watchful eye had observed the 
attempt of the prodigals to return by devious and unobtrusive ways to the general 
congregation. Checking himself suddenly in his projected plunge, he burst into a 
loud peal of laughter, and, with an accusing finger, drew attention to the stealthy 
return of the truants. This was too much, however, for one of the discomfited visitors, 
who responded by taking a flying shat at the leader with a geological specimen, in 
the form of a handful of slime scooped from a slippery bank. It caught Sussmllch 
fairly about the equatorial region, spread out from this as a centre, imparting to him 
a general mottled appearance suggestive partly of that usually ascribed to the Ethiopian 
and partly to the spots of the leopard. Amazement and dismay were registered plainly 
on the faces of the students at this ill-timed pleasantry. Sussmllch, however, without 
a moment's hesitation, and without losing his broad smile, took his deferred dive and 
reappeared with the same beaming smile, but with no trace remaining of the sooty 
appearance of the Ethiopian or the spotted nature of the Leopard. His swift action in 
diving had given the lie to the saying that where mud is thrown some is bound to 
stick. It was a wholesome lesson to the contrite visitor, who never forgot the incident; 
it was a lesson also to all in showing how a born teacher can turn even an apparent 
slight to advantage. 

Sussmllch was a true Australian, although possessed of sincere international 
sympathies. The writer well remembers a chat with him during 1909 while on a 
geographic excursion. The talk had been on national loyalty. His opinion, definitely 
expressed (five years prior to World War I), was that a man's loyalty was due really 
to the country in which he had decided to live. He maintained that there could be 
no real world peace until international tolerance became general and until jingoistic 
national fiag-fiapping should be discontinued. His forebears hailed from Germany, but 
he had been born in Australia, where he had been encouraged by bis parents to speak 
English (he never learned German), and he declared himself to be Australian, 

To colleagues and visiting scientists he was a generous host and friend. He found 
time also to undertake the honorary secretarial duties of the Royal Society of New 
South WaleB. 

In all these honorary activities in the cause of science, education, and citizenship 
he was absolutely reliable and punctual. 

Scientific Work, 

Sussmllch carried on much of his original work in geology and geography so as 
to be enabled to give his classes and the public (by means of popular lectures) the 
benefit of advances made in these sciences. 

Quite early in his field studies he had been impressed with the well-known fact 
that the Permian sediments of central-eastern New South Wales rested, with marked 
unconformity, on the folded sediments belonging to the Upper Devonian. He noted also 
that large granite intrusions of the folded Upper Devonian had not intruded the 
overlying Permian. From these observations, conducted sixty to one hundred and fifty 
miles west of Sydney, he was led to refer to the period of movement which affected the 
Upper Devonian together with the plutonics associated with it, as the Kanimbia 
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Movement, naming it for the Kanimbla Valley in the Blue Mountains, where the effects 
of this movement are well shown. 

The better to spread the general knowledge of the geology of his home State, he 
prepared a volume on the geology of New South Wales. This octavo volume was 
published in 1914 with 269 pages, one hundred illustrations, and maps. Years later 
Sussmilch attempted to issue a later edition of this text-book. But no publisher was 
found willing to undertake the production with the same excellent class of paper, 
attractive printing and illustrations. The amount of profit apparently did not appear 
sufficient to justify local publishers in the outlay of the necessary expense. 

It is now about fifty years since the younger geologists of New South Wales became 
attracted to the more modern methods employed in physiographic research. Sussmilch 
threw in his lot wholeheartedly with the pioneers of this work in his State. The 
seniors in geological science in that State viewed the new ideas with evident disfavour, 
and severe were the criticisms directed at the application of the new Ideas to explain 
the peculiar geographical facts of form presented by the Australian landscapes. 

The Geological Section formed by the Royal Society of New South Wales was the 
meeting ground for the discussions on this and kindred subjects. Very widely divergent 
opinions were held concerning the origin of the various physiographic facts of form 
in Australia. The main points on which disagreement was experienced included the 
duration of the Pleistocene period and the whole theory of peneplanation, with its 
suggestion of great age, for the various divisions of the Tertiary era. 

It was while Sussmilch was in charge of technical training at Newcastle that he 
was led to study the massive conglomerate and other remarkable deposits of the 
Carboniferous lying to the north of that city. The nature of these deposits, their 
contained fossils, and the severe folding to which they had been subjected, suggested 
that they represented a remnant of important geosynclinal deposits belonging to the 
Lower Carboniferous. 

To the long-extended trough in which these Carboniferous sediments, together with 
the associated Devonian beds, had been deposited Sussmilch proposed the name The 
Tasman Geosyncline, while to the large land area from which these Bediments appeared 
to have been derived, but now submerged beneath the sea, he proposed the name 
Tasmantis. 

It was while he was studying this interesting Carboniferous complex that he was 
led to an important fact connected with Carboniferous climate. 

In 1914, at the time of the Australian meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, the base of the “Permo-Carboniferous” in eastern Australia 
had been accepted as the lower limit of the Lochinvar beds in the Hunter River Valley. 
In the notes on the geology of the Commonwealth prepared by him for that meeting, 
T. W. E. David drew attention to the term “Permo-Carboniferous” as being unnecessary, 
because, in his opinion, the strata lying above the basal Lochinvar beds were considered 
to he Permian. These Lochinvar beds, it is important to note, contained abundant 
evidence of glacial remains. 

As far back as 1884, Wilkinson had found evidences of glacial action in the Upper 
Marine Series of the Hunter River area. Oldham, of the Geological Survey of India, 
bad visited the area in 1885 with Wilkinson and had found there an ice-scratched 
boulder. David's field work had shown that the Lower Marine beds contained even 
more striking evidence of ice action than the Upper Marine. These beds he named the 
Lochinvar Glacial Beds, and included them in his Lower Marine stage of the Permian. 

Complexity, however, entered into the problem when, at a later date, Sussmilch 
proved that certain glacial beds in the same district belonged to the Kuttung Series 
of the Carboniferous. At this stage David collaborated with Sussmilch on the necessity 
of determining the plane separating the Permian and the Carboniferous. The result 
was their joint paper in 1920 entitled “Sequence, Glaciation, and Correlation of the 
Carboniferous Rocks of the Hunter River District in New South Wales'*. 

In this joint publication by Sussmilch and David the plane separating the Permian 
from the Carboniferous was placed 2,600 feet strati graphically (approximately) above 
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what David had formerly named the Lower Marine. The base of the Permian, as thus 
chosen, consisted of a coarse conglomerate containing abundant remains of Eurydesma 
o or datum. 

In 1923, however, David felt compelled to return to his earlier conclusion and 
placed the plane of separation of Permian and Carboniferous “at the point where, at 
Lochlnvar, the soft shales of the Lower Marine Series (Permian) are replaced by the 
harder rocks of the Kuttung (Carboniferous)’'. This was supported by the work of 
W. R. Browne and W. S. Dun, who, in 1924, found Eurydemna hobarteyise in the 
Lochlnvar shales with these resting directly on the Kuttung, 

It was Walkom who, with his knowledge of the Rhaeopteris and Glossopteris floras, 
was enabled to throw more definite light on the problem. In 1929 he “from comparison 
of the fossil floras, placed the base of the Permian in the position originally suggested 
by David, that is, at the base of the Lower Marine Series”. 

Attention was drawn by Walkom to a point needing careful consideration in 
matters such as that under discussion, namely, “the greater importance of the first 
prominent appearance of a new flora (or fauna) in the determination of age than the 
presence of the last lingering representatives of an earlier one". 

In 1931 Sussmilch, with David, proposed to return to their earlier work regarding 
the plane of separation between Permian and Carboniferous, by reason of the apparent 
difficulty in reconciling the continuous passage of glacial conditions from Carboniferous 
into Permian. Walkom's paper, however, indicated a Lower Carboniferous age for the 
Rhampt eris beds and that the Permian “vests directly on Lower Carboniferous”. 

In 194G the Committee of the Australian and New Zealand Association for the 
Advancement of Science on the Correlation of Late Palaeozoic Rocks in Australia 
(C. A. Sussmilch, chairman) stated that the glacial deposits of the Permian and the 
Kuttung beds differ widely from each other. “They differ not only in environment and 
lithology, but the materials of which they are composed were derived from different 
sources. This point was stressed by Browne and Dun in 1924." This places the base 
of the Lochlnvar as the base of the Permian. 

Honours. 

Sussmilch was appointed Member of Council of the Linnean Society of N. S. Wales, 
1933-1946; Member of Council of Royal Society of N.S.W., 1910-1938; President, Linnean 
Society, 1936-1937; President, Royal Society N.S.W., 1922; President, Newcastle 
Division, Institution of Engineers, 1920; President, Rotary Club, Newcastle, 1927; Fellow, 
Sydney Technical College, 1914; Fellow, Australian and New Zealand Association 
Advancement Science; Member, Australian National Research Council; Chairman, 
Section C (Geology), 1936, of Australian and New Zealand Association Advancement 
Science; Member, Board of Trustees, Australian Museum, 1943-1946; Trustee, Australian 
and New Zealand Advancement Science; Clarke Memorial Medal, Royal Society New 
South Wales, 1939; Clarke Memorial Lecturer, 1941; Director, N.S.W. Society for 
Crippled Children, 1932-1943. 
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Introduction. 

This paper Is a preliminary report on some of the more important results of an 
investigation of the Black Spot disease of citrus on the central coast of New South 
Wales, carried out at intervals over a period of six years between 1938 and 1948. 
Epiphytological studies, host-parasite relationships, latent infection studies, the results 
of experiments aimed at the controlling of the disease and a more detailed discussion 
of the present subject matter will be the subjects of future papers. 

The Disease, 

Black Spot is most serious on the Late Valencia orange fruit. However, lemons 
and grapefruit are affected to a lesser degree under central coastal conditions. Mandarins 
and navel oranges are affected on the North Coast, where winter conditions are warmer 
at a time when these two varieties are maturing. 

History and Occurrence. 

The Black Spot disease of citrus was noted officially and described in this country 
by Benson in 1896. He recorded that heavy losses of oranges had been 'Sustained in the 
Seven Hills, Castle Hill and Dural citrus-growing areas around Sydney, and that the 
disease was also serious at Kurrajong, Emu Plains and other unspecified citrus-growing 
districts. Benson did not study the causal organism, but published drawings of fruit 
and lesions which are typical of the Black Spot disease as we know it today. 

Cobb (1897) gave measurements of spores produced on oranges. ‘The “conidia” 
ranged from IGji to 16g in length and 7 m to 8 m in breadth. Cobb considered the 
causal fungus was CoUetotrichum aduxtum Ellis. 

The first detailed description of the causal organism was given by McAlpine (1899). 
On the structure of the pycnidial form of the fiingus occurring in typical lesions on 
lemon* orange; and mandarin fruits, he assigned the organism to the genus Phoma and 
described it as a new species, Phtiwa citricarpa Me Alp. He commented that it was 
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rather surprising that this disease which was so serious and widespread in coastal 
citrus orchards in New South Wales “should have so long been neglected and its cause 
not investigated'*. It Is evident from this statement that the disease had been known 
prior to 1895, when Benson’s description was published. 

Allen, Blunno, Froggatt and Guthrie (1902) later referred to the causal organism 
of the disease as Colletotrivhum a duatum Ellis, and observed the impossibility of keeping 
fruit in store, and the depressing effect of the disease on the market value of affected 
fruit. Photos were published of typically affected orange fruits. Similar references 
and illustrations appeared in the “Farmers and Fruitgrowers' Guide" (1904). 

Cobb (1904) stilted that misconceptions existed about the ability of the disease to 
spread in the case during storage. Inoculation experiments on ripe lemons indicated 
that even after one month no success had been obtained. He stated "if it does develop 
in cases of fruit in store, the disease does so from spots that are already started, but 
invisible". This is the first recognition of the latent nature of the infection with this 
particular disease. Cobb recorded the difficulty with which the pycnidiospores may 
be germinated, and noticed that some spores germinated around air bubbles, as though 
a high oxygen concentration was necessary. He also stated that on one occasion 
fructifications of two kinds had been observed — the pyenldia and “the perithecia which 
are of about the same size, but ascophorous". He did not, however, publish descriptions 
of this form of the fungus and did not state on what plant parts it was observed. 

An experiment confirming the possibility that infection could be latent in apparently 
unblemished fruit was described in 1909 (Anon, 1909). Six case** of fruit, of the 1908 
season, some from Narara and some from Dural, were sent to Mr. Me Alpine, Government 
Pathologist, in Melbourne. Half the consignment were clean at the time of packing, 
the remainder being slightly spotted. The fruit when examined in Melbourne was 
found to be badly spotted, including those which were unblemished when packed. Of 
the fruit from Narara, 26'/, only was saleable, the remainder being badly affected 
with the disease. This is the first record that the disease occurred on citrus trees 
in the Gosford, central coastal area. 

Darnell-Smith (1916) described results of spraying experiments aimed at the 
control of the disease, and later (1919) published some observations on the life history 
of the capsal organism. The results of further experiments on control were described 
by Noble and McCleery (1931). 

In an important paper McCleery (1939) gave details of extensive investigations 
on control methods conducted over fourteen years on the central coast of New South 
Wales. The latent nature of the disease was confirmed. Evidence was presented that 
the main fu* action period probably extended from petal-fall until about twenty weeks 
iater, hut the disease on these fruits did not appear until approximately twelve months 
later. Kiely (1945) recorded an increased susceptibility of fruit to Black Spot with 
age of tree. 

It is not certain how long the disease had been present in the citrus-growing areas 
of Queensland. Veitch and Simroonds reported the disease in 1929 and made suggestions 
as to its control. 

The first indication that the disease occurred outside Australia was the publication 
of a paper by Lee (1920) in which the disease was described and the causal organism 
isolated in pure culture from citrus fruits grown in China in the Canton, Hongkong, 
Swatow, Amay and Foochow districts. Lee stated the disease did not occur at that 
time in Japan or the Philippines. 

An interception of orange peel imported from China was made by the Commonwealth 
Quarantine authorities in 1920. In reporting this, Birmingham (1924) stated that 
examination of this revealed the typical lesions of Black Spot and the pycnidial 
structures and pycnidiospores of P%oma citri carpet McAlp. The fruits were reported to 
have been grown in the Shanghai district. However, this area may have been Where 
the peel was processed and hot where the fruit was produced. 
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The United States Department of Agriculture Plant Quarantine and Control 
Administration Service (1832) announced that P. eitricarpa McAlp. had been intercepted 
on oranges imported into the United States from India, China and Japan. This was 
the first Indication that the disease occurred in Japan or India. 

The severity of Black Spot of oranges was stated by Tu (1933) to be increasing 
In severity in South China, especially on mandarins. Yu (1934) stated that around 
Nanking Black Spot was widespread and common but caused little market wastage, 
and Wei (1940) recorded it in the NancHung area, 

A variety of the causal organism was described by Nakata (1934), Phoma eitricarpa 
McAlp. var. mikan Hara, occurring in certain parts of Japan and Formosa, but Wei 
(1940) stated that the symptoms and spore size of P. eitricarpa var. mikan Hara were 
variable factors, dependent on the mode of infection and the nutrient media, and 
reduced the variety to synonymy with the type species. In Formosa, Sawada (1935) 
claimed that wounds on the fruit surface inflicted by the Insect Rhpnchoeoris humeralia 
appeared to constitute the principal channel of entry of P. eitricarpa. 

Marchionatto (1928), in a publication dealing with new or little known parasites 
of the Argentine, recorded the occurrence of eitricarpa McAlp, on lemons in that 
country. It was later recorded in Brazil by Averna (1937). 

P. eitricarpa was recorded by Muller for the first time in the Batavia district of 
Java In 1939. It was stated to have caused appreciable damage to pomelos while the 
fruit was still hanging in the trees. The lesions were confined to the upper layers 
of the peel, but after harvesting, both rind and pulp became involved, so that extensive 
rotting in transit resulted. 

Tzereteli and Tchanturia (1939) reported that this disease had developed in storage 
from citrus fruits grown in the Georgian Socialist Soviet Republic. This was the 
first record of the disease from the U.S.S.R. 

Doidge (1929, 1931) and Doidge and Van de Plank (1936) reported the disease in 
South Africa from the Pietermaritzburg mist-belt area. Doidge (1929) commented that 
at that time this fungus had been recorded only in Australia and China. 

The United States Department of Agriculture Service and Regulatory Announce- 
ments (1942) recorded the interception of P . eitricarpa on oranges from South Africa. 
In 1945 Wager recorded that the disease was then severe not only in the mist-belt of 
Pietermaritzburg, Natal, but also in other areas of that State, and stated that it had 
“spread alarmingly in the last few years and is now causing heavy losses”. The 
disease was recorded for the first time from Town Bush and Chase Valley, Otto’s Bluff, 
Richmond Bulwer, the Umkomaas Valley (which is very hot and dry thorn veldt with 
an annual rainfall varying from fourteen to forty-three inches), Verulam, and finally 
Nkwalini Valley (where an average rainfall of twenty-nine inches is recorded). Wager 
later (1946) reported the extension of the disease into the Transvaal at Dulwelskloof, 
Politsi Tzaneen, Nelspruit and Barberton. 

The disease so far has not been recorded in any citrus-growing area in the United 
States, 

As far as the writer has been able to determine, this survey covers all of the 
literature on Black Spot. This paucity Is surprising when the severity of the disease 
under certain circumstances is considered, but reasons will be put forward later for 
considering that the disease may occur in more citrus-growing countries than this 
survey would lead one to believe. 

Economic Importance. 

The Importance of this disease in the coastal citrus-growing areas of New South 
Wales was recognised ©yen when the industry was in its infancy. Benson (1895) 
records that orange fruits were perfectly clean in the orchard during August and 
even into September, but the fruit was severely diseased by October, and to the extent 
of 100% In November. Further evidence of its economic effects is given by Cobb (1897), 
McAlpine (1889), Alien <1902), Damell-Smith (1919)* Noble and McCleery (1981) and 
IttoCkery (1989), 
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The early observations on the severity of the disease were confined to common 
orange seedlings and other earlier maturing varieties. With the advent of more 
extensive plantings of the late hanging Valencia orange, especially after the 1914-18 
war, the disease was observed to take on an even more serious form, as mature fruit 
on such trees was usually allowed to hang in the trees into the summer, and in some 
districts into the early autumn. 

Not only does the disease cause personal loss to the individual citrus grower on the 
coast, but the suddenness with which the disease usually develops throughout a 
particular district has a depressing effect on the wholesale market price of this 
particular type of fruit. When an epiphytotic is at its worst every grower with 
affected Valencias attempts to market his fruit. Glut conditions develop on the local 
Sydney fruit market and prices drop rapidly. Instead of orderly marketing proceeding 
over a period of five months, affected fruit has to be marketed during a short period 
in October, and the grower, through fear of the disease developing on what clean 
fruit remain, usually markets these also on a depressed market. Exporters of fruit 
to other States and to tropical areas handle ‘‘clean’ 1 Valencia fruits from Black Spot 
districts with very little confidence during summer months, because of the likelihood 
of the disease developing in transit from latent infections. In the peak Black Spot 
seasons between 1929 and 1939 it was not uncommon for clean Valencia fruit to be 
sold on the wholesale market in October for three shillings and sixpence per bushel 
case, whereas in February, five months later, clean fruit from the same orchard would, 
not uncommonly, be sold for twenty-five shillings per bushel case, 

The economic effect of the disease is brought out clearly in the Report of the 
Royal Commission of Inquiry into the Fruit Industry of New South Wales (McCulloch, 
1939). 

Despite the serious nature of the disease in some localities, other areas on the 
coast were known where the disease occurred in a very mild form. Individual fruits 
developed inconspicuous lesions which did not greatly affect their value, while the 
majority of the fruit was free from the trouble. Orangeville and The Oaks were areas 
of this type. The disease may not even have been recorded for several seasons in the 
interval between those occasions when the disease was observed in a very mild form. 
This experience continues to be substantially true of these districts today. 

In the Gosford district, on the other hand, the disease in most seasons is usually 
serious. This is an area with approximately six thousand acres of citrus orchards with 
a production of over one million bushels of fruit. Losses in Valencias due to Black 
Spot, prior to the adoption of control measures, have been placed conservatively at an 
average figure of between £50,000 and £70,000 per annum. In some years losses might 
be three times this figure. 

Symptoms ok the Disease on the Fbuit. 

The symptoms of Black Spot on the fruit were first described by Benson (1895). 
He referred to the manner in which spots rapidly increased in sUe and grew together, 
and the rapid appearance of the disease in October on orange fruits which had been 
perfectly clean and free of disease up till that time. With regard to the time of 
development of the disease, he stated . . the disease does not appear to attack the 
fruit to any extent till it is thoroughly ripe when it spreads very rapidly . . . rendering 
it more or less unsaleable, in fact very badly infected fruit falls from the tree and is 
valueless”. He also remarked that the disease developed in the fruit case after packing 
if left for any length of time. He was of the opinion that the disease spread from 
diseased lo apparently clean fruit, as the development was more serious in cases of 
fruit where spotted oranges had originally been packed with clean fruit. 

Cobb (1897) gave more precise details of the appearance of the disease at that 
time. *\ . . the diseased spots occur as more or less isolated roundish sunken at first, 
dark coloured spots, the interior portion of which, however, at maturity Is lighter 
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coloured with small dark spots (pustules) at the points where the spores break forth.” 
A similar description is given by McAlpine (1899) with this addition, that the else 
of the lesions varied from one-eighth of an inch or less up to . . irregular confluent 
brown patches of half an inch or more”. These descriptions give an accurate picture 
of certain phases of the disease development as it is now known. 

Several types of lesions can be recognized in the course of the development of 
Black Spot on Valencia orange fruits. Growers refer to various phases of development 
as "Hard Spot” or “Shot-hole Spot”, “Freckle Spot” and “Spreading” or “Virulent Spot”. 
These different types of lesions are well defined, occurring at various stages, depending 
on the advance of the season and the maturity of the rind of the fruit. 

Hard Spot and l Shot-hole Spot . — Valencias are usually fully coloured by the end of 
May and the disease is rarely seen before mid-August, Where a limited amount of 
Black Spot development occurs early in the spring on Valencia fruits which are coloured 
but not yet mature, small lesions several millimetres in diameter result (Plate xv, 
figs. 1, 2). Such lesions may be very few in number usually, but occasionally fifty or 
more per fruit may be observed (Plate xv, fig. 3; Plate xvi, fig. 1). They are at first 
circular and brown with slight depressions. The lesion does not increase very greatly 
in diameter, but tends to sink in the centre, creating a crater-like depression. The tissue 
within the crater turns a grey-white colour and pycnidia may develop therein. The rim 
of the crater-like lesion is usually black and around it is a ring of green rind tissue, 
contrasting markedly with the normal orange colour of the fruit. No further disease 
development is usually encountered from those particular lesions, but more active forms 
of the disease may develop at a later date from the remainder of the apparently healthy 
rind tissue on such fruit, or on other unaffected fruit hanging in the tree. 

In the course of Hard Spot development a limited amount of fungal growth takes 
place in response to a favourable combination of environmental factors, but some physio- 
logical factors associated with the immaturity of the rind cells in some way slow up 
the rate of growth of the fungus, finally killing it. This has been shown repeatedly by 
pure culture methods. 

Freckle Spot .— Where environmental conditions continue to be favourable, the 
formation of Hard Spot lesions gradually ceases and the Freckle Spot phase begins. Fruit 
showing Hard Spot lesions, although disfigured somewhat, has reasonable keeping 
Qualities after being harvested, but where Freckle Spot is present the keeping quality 
is greatly reduced, and moreover this phase of the disease is only brief, giving way 
within a week or two usually to an even worse type of lesion. 

Freckle Spot (Plate xvi, fig. 2) gets its name from the manner in which a number 
of small developing lesions appear simultaneously on one-half or portion of the fruit, 
surface, usually that exposed to the sun. As many as fifty to several hundreds of 
separate, deep orange to brick-red lesions appear together on the surface of the rind 
within two to four days. The greatest number of lesions of this type counted on a 
single Valencia fruit was 729. Certain types of fruit may develop only a £ew lesions 
but the kind of spot is basically the same. 

Many Valencia fruits on trees of similar age in similar situations become affected 
in this way much about the same time. The lesions are at first about a millimetre in 
diameter and slightly depressed at the centre. They grow rapidly and usually reach a 
size of two to three millimetres in diameter before turning brown in colour, and ceasing 
to make any further noticeable growth. By this stage the depth of the lesion may have 
increased considerably, depending on the thickness of the rind, and its shape is usually 
in the form of a hemispherical depression. The important difference between this stage 
of the disease and “Hard Spot” is that thhre Is no green ring around the lesion, and the 
causal organism within the morbid tissue is still alive. This latter fact has been demon- 
strated by pure culture methods. The fact that the causal organism is not dead, and 
that the lesions are capable of continued slow growth, greatly affects the market value 
of such fruit Following periods of hot whether, the growth rate of the fungus in this 
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typo of lesion can suddenly increase and the lesion rapidly enlarge. Apart from Its 
definitely unattractive appearance, infected fruit has a limited life and quick handling 
by juice factories is the only worthwhile means of disposing of It. 

Virulent Spot . — The next phase in the development of this disease oil Valencia 
orange maincrop fruit, is the appearance of the Spreading, Confluent or Virulent Spot 
as the disease is variously known. The latter name is the most common. As the rind 
of the fruit reaches full maturity, with the onset of wanner conditions, Virulent Spot 
begins to appear both on unblemished fruit and fruit with other types of lesions (Plate 
xvii, figs. 1, 2). This is usually two or three weeks after the appearance of Freckle 
Spot, Fruit which hitherto has been unaffected by the disease develops lesions with a 
very rapid growth rate, so that two- thirds of the fruit surface may be involved by the 
activity of a single lesion in four or five days. Where in the earlier phases many 
separate lesions developed slowly together, now one or at the most several separate 
infection centres develop into rapidly growing lesions, black in the centre from the 
multiple development of pycnidia, brown further out due to the necrosis of the rind 
tissue, and with a narrow brick-red active peripheral area several millimetres wide, 
forming the margin to the sunken lesion (Plate xv, flg. 4; Plate xvi, fig. 4; Plate xviil, 
figs. 1 and 2). The lesions at this stage assume irregular shapes. Fruits that had 
previously developed multiple lesions of Freckle Spot may develop one or several 
virulent lesions, either from former Freckle Spot lesions that have re-commenced 
activity, or directly from latent mycelium in the rind tissue (Plate xvi, tig. 2). That 
the virulent stage of the disease is not brought about by the confluence of all the 
separate Freckle Spot lesions can be observed in fruit of this nature. The advancing 
periphery of a single virulent lesion on a fruit may be observed to engvilf the former 
Freckle Spot and Hard Spot lesions, although they can still be recognised within the 
confines of the much larger virulent lesion (Plate xvi, flg. 4; Plate xvlii, figB. 1 and 3). 
Compared with earlier stages of the disease, the Virulent Spot extends more deeply into 
the tissue of the albedo, even to the extent of involving the entire thickness of the rind 
tissue. An epiphytotic of Virulent Spot usually occurs when the Valencia fruit is at peak 
maturity, and at a time when a temporary abscission layer is forming in the peduncle. 
Affected fruit falls readily and in orchards where protective spraying has not been 
adopted, half the crop has been known to drop within several days (Plate xviii, flg. 4). 
In a year when the disease is severe, many orchards will be similarly affected much 
about the same time. This fruit has no value, and juice factories are prepared to 
handle only a fraction of the rapidly deteriorating fruit in the district. 

It is clear that as the season progresses and the rind of the fruit approaches 
maturity, the ability of the mycelium arising from latent infections is progressively 
more capable of developing satisfactorily in the rind tissues, and so producing more 
active and serious lesions. 

The distribution of the diseased fruit on a tree is of interest. The first fruits to be 
affected are always on the northern to north-western sector of the tree. These fruits are 
exposed to warmer conditions and are always earlier in maturing than fruit elsewhere. 
Ultimately fruit right throughout the tree will become affected, but the type and severity 
of lesions is always worse in fruit from the northern and north-western sector. Although 
fruit does appear to be affected earlier, and more severely from this side of the tree, 
no such difference is noticed with regard to disease gradients in a vertical plane. Fruit 
from the tops of the trees is just as severely affected as from the lower portions. There 
is no similarity to the development of Melanose (DiaportHe citri Wolf.) which affects 
fruit usually on the lower portions of the trees. Melanose is spread in the tree by water* 
borne pycnidiospores {Pkomoprts stage). The distribution of Black Spot-affected fruit 
in a tree indicates that tlie inoculum is air-borne. 

No Black Spot develops on the mature fruits of young trees, Valencia trees may 
bear apparently disease-free fruit up to their seventh, eighth and ninth years. Usually 
about this stage Black Spot shows up on the fruit though sometimes the trees may he a 
little younger or the appearance of the disease may be delayed several more years. 
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Usually* too, when Black Spot develops on fruit for the first time in a particular block 
of trees, the lesions are mainly of the Hard Spot type and all trees bear some affected 
fruit. The absence of Black Spot lesions is not due to lack of infection, Latent infection 
has been demonstrated by pure culture methods to be present In the rind of a fruit from 
young trees. This is an explanation of the fact that Black Spot appears in an orchard 
for the first time generally without any apparent disease gradient from a possible focal 
infection point. The disease becomes established in the orchard years before its 
symptoms occur on the fruit. 

The same phenomena are shown by early maturing oranges. An observation made 
in July, 1940, in a common orange orchard at Mangrove Mountain, illustrates this point. 
The trees were forty -three years old, and the fruit had never been observed to be affected 
with Black Spot, it was usually harvested by early spring. Abundant inoculum of the 
causal organism was found on the leaf litter beneath all the trees. Cultural studies 
demonstrated the existence of large numbers of latent infections in the rind tissues. 
The life cycle of the causal organism was being completed but no signs of the disease, 
as we know it, were ever obser ved on the fruit. In this case there is no doubt that the 
principal reason for the non-appearance of the disease of these fruitB was that the 
variety was early maturing and the crop was removed before the onset of summer. 
Similar observations have been made in Washington Navel orange orchards, most of 
whose crop is harvested during the winter. 

It is rare for the disease to appear in one part of an orchard only, although under 
special conditions this has been observed. For example# in January, 1941, a bush tire 
approached the boundary of an orchard of eight-year old Valencias. The trees were not 
damaged but Black Spot appeared on fruit in the outside rows four or five days later, 
although it had not been recorded previously in that, orchard. The fruit on the remainder 
of the trees was unaffected. H is usual with bush fires for a local environment -to be 
created and the temperature may reach 112 a to 115°F. in its vicinity. 

Symptom* of the Din ease on Leave*. 

Lesions of Black Spot on citrus leaves on the trees are very rare In the Gosford 
district. When they do occur, it is usually on lemon leaves (Plate xix, tig. 1), very 
rarely on green Valencia orange leaves. These lesions vary in size from one-sixteenth 
to one-eighth of an inch In diameter. They are sunken and are visible from both 
surfaces of the leaf. Usually the leaves affected are senile. As many as several hundred 
discrete lesions can develop on a single leaf. Such lesions may develop an occasional 
pycnidium, but the majority are without fruiting structures of the causal organism. 
Leaf lesions appear to be more common on Valencia orange at Gayndah in Queensland. 
Wager (1945) recorded the development of leaf lesions of Black Spot on orange and 
lemon trees in South Africa and in personal communications he has stated that leaf 
lesions are extremely common in the Transvaal and Natal. 

Morphology ov this Capbal Organism. 

Occurrence of Pycnidia on Fallen Leaves* 

It has been demonstrated (McCleery, 1939; Ktely, 1946) that the protective spraying 
of young fruits on Valencia orange trees with weak strength Bordeaux Mixture 
programmes can give satisfactory commercial control of Black Spot on the maturing 
maincrop fruit twelve months later in the following spring and summer. It is evident 
that the first infections are established in the early fruit stage shortly after petal-fall 
in October, and can continue for a period up to five months (McCleery, 1939). These 
Infections are capable of surviving In a latent form In the outer tissues of the flavedo, 
until the following spring and summer. It was generally accepted that the initiations 
of these latent infections of the fruit were from pycnidiospores produced in pycnidia, 
which develop upon the Black Spot lesions of affected Valencia fruits. Considerable 
evidence was available in support of this view since the time of development of the 
lesions on the mature fruits coincided with the time of fruit setting of the new Benson's 
crop* Furthermore* new lesions continue to develop on the apparently healthy mature 
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fruit hanging in the trees* during the subsequent three or tour months. This period 
coincides with the period during which the following season’s young fruit, which are 
also hanging in the trees, are susceptible to infection. 

If infection is caused by pycnldiospores produced on the maturing fruit, removal 
of the diseased and disease-liable Valencia fruits from the trees prior to blossoming and 
the setting of the new season's crop in mid-October, which would greatly reduce the 
pycntdiospore inoculum available, should result in reduced infection of the young fruits. 
This possibility was tested in isolated orchards by McCleery (1936) and later by Kiely 
(1941) but no control of the disease was obtained. Black Spot was equally severe the 
year following early removal of fruit Other forms of inoculum were therefore suspected. 
Dead wood and twigs on the trees were examined extensively with negative results. The 
bark was not found to harbour any form of the fungus. Finally, examination of the 
dead leaves beneath the trees revealed the existence of an abundant pycnidial develop- 
ment which proved (on cultural investigation) to be Phoma citricarpa McAlp. 

Such leaveB harbouring the pycnidial development may be found in large numbers 
beneath Valencia, grapefruit, lemon, mandarin and Washington Navel orange trees. 
Some idea of .the importance of this form of inoculum may be obtained when it is 
realized that almost every leaf, beneath individual trees, is frequently covered by the 
development of pycnidia of P. citricarpa McAlp. Under ideal conditions for their 
development, these pycnidia are closely studded over the entire leaf surface. They can 
occur on either the dorsal or ventral surfaces of the leaf, but are usually thickest on 
one side only, the side or portion of the leaf exposed to the sun’s radiation. The sizes 
of the pycnidia and pycnldiospores produced on these dead leaves agree with those 
given by McAlpine in his original description (1899). 

Occurrence of Perithecia on Fallen Leaves. 

Collections and examinations were made of dead leaves from beneath citrus trees 
from a large number of localities. On a great number of the older leaves an ascigerous 
fungus was discovered to be very common (Plate xx, figs. 1, 2). Study of this fungus 
revealed that it conformed with the description of the genus Cbuignardia. Microscopic 
evidence indicated that a relationship was most likely between P . citricarpa McAlp, 
and this undescribed ascigerous fungus. Certain difficulties of technique had to be 
overcome before this connexion between an imperfect fungus and an ascigerous stage 
could be established. Ultimately eighty-three cultures were obtained from single 
ascospore isolates. These agreed in all respects with cultures from pycnidial material 
of P . citricarpa McAlp. So far, however, attempts to produce the ascigerous form of 
the fungus under pure culture conditions have consistently failed. Infection studies 
on lemon fruits, using ascospore isolates, have, however, proved the pathogenicity of 
this ascigerouB fungus and its aetlological relationship to the Black Spot fungus. 

Isolation of the ascospores in pure culture was accomplished by inverting agar plates 
over moistened portions of dead citrus leaves known to possess ripe asci within the 
perithecial structures. The high degree of success with this technique Indicated that 
the ascopspores were released explosively and that this form of the inoculum was 
air-borne. The identity of these ascosporic cultures with Phoma citricarpa McAlp. Is 
of considerable importance, since it means that an abundant source of wind-borne 
Inoculum of the causal fungus exists, constituting the primary means of spread of 
the disease, as well as an efficient method of carry-over for the fungus. 

The Pycnidia on Dead Citrus Leaves . 

Three types of pycnidial structures of P . citricarpa are encountered on the fallen 
leaves of citrus under central coast conditions. All are of similar size, but their 
functions are different. These different structures are the true functional pycnidia, 
the spermogonia and the pycnidio-sclerotium. 

The true functional pycnidium developing in lesions on citrus fruits has been 
described adequately by McAlpine (1899). The following additional observations, 
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however, are noteworthy. The pycnidiospore production is continuous, the sporogenous 
layer being regenerative. The pycnidial cavity, just prior to maturity, is filled with a 
jelly-like substance. Darnell-Sniith (1919) has already commented upon this. He 
noted . , dissolution of the cell walls of the pseudo-parenchyma at certain foci . . 

He also referred to the appendage which can sometimes be seen attached to each 
pycnidiospore. This, he claimed, was the remains of the sporophore. It is certainly 
true that many pyenidiospores do possess this appendage, but thin stained sections 
of developing pycnidia reveal that the pyenidiospores while still attached to the 
Bporophore possess a terminal gelatinous cap, which later shrinks to form the appendage 
(Text-fig. 1). Its origin is clearly not from the sporophore, but more probably from 
the hiBtolysis of the thin-walled pseudo-parenchymatous tissue which originally filled 
the pycnidium. 

Subsequent crops of pyenidiospores do not possess this mucilaginous envelope and 
appendage. It the immature pyenidiospores are removed forcibly from the pycnidium 
by pressure they are seen to be aggregated together in a gelatinous matrix. This matrix 
can be demonstrated by overstaining the pyenidiospores with a basic stain such as 
Gentian Violet or Thionin. When mature spores are allowed to escape naturally from 
the pycnidium into a drop of water on a slide, they are not aggregated together, 
but orientate themselves equidistantly throughout the surface plane of the water, 
as though each spore possessed a similar electric charge. The mucilaginous sheath in 
overstained preparations is seen to surround the entire pycnidiospore, and at one end 
the apex is protracted out into a hyaline appendage, sometimes 20/x in length. 

Pycnidia have been observed in which the first formed pyenidiospores do not 
appear to possess this hyaline appendage. The possibility of the existence of two 
types of pycnidia, a dormant type exhibiting the phenomenon of histolysis of the 
pseudoparenchyma, and a normal “Phoma type” pycnidium without appendage to the 
pyenidiospores, requires further investigation. 

Other investigators have referred to the phenomena of histolysis and the presence 
of the hyaline appendage to the pycnidiospore. Shear (1905, 1907) mentioned them 
with regard to the imperfect pycnidial form of Ouignardia vacoinii Shear. Reddick 
(1911) referred to the histolysis, but could not see the appendages to the pyenidiospores 
of Ouignardia bidwellii (Ellis) Viala et Ravaz, appendages which Shear earlier (1907) 
had described for this particular parasite. Guba (1925) described similar phenomena 
in the Apple Blotch organism (Phyllostieta solitaria E. & K.). All of these organisms, 
including the last named, showed many features of similarity to the causal organism 
of Black Spot of citrus. 

The Spermogonium on Dead Citrus Leaves , 

The spermogonium produces very great numbers of bodies, described by Darnell- 
Smith (1919) as "X-spores”. He considered they were produced in pycnidia. However, 
there Is strong evidence to regard them as functional male gametes, entitled to be 
called spermatla. It is extremely rare to find them occurring on fruit lesions, but 
they are to be found very commonly on recently fallen dead leaf material from 
orange and lemon trees (Text-fig, 2). Spermogouia also are produced in abundance in 
pure cultures of P . citricarpa. Their appearance always precedes ascocarp formation 
in dead leaf material and so, quite possibly, they have & distinct sexual function. 
Similar structures have been described by Reddick (1911) for O. bidweUii (Ellis) Viala 
et Ravaa, by Blackman and Welsford (1912) for Polystigma rubrum DC. and by Craigie 
(1927) for Pacciniu graminis tritioi E. & H. 

The Pycnidio-Sclerotia on Dead Citrus Leaves. 

The pycnidlo-sclerotia occur on the dead leaves of citrus and also in culture 
upon almost all types of artificial media so far tested. They resemble a functional 
pycnidium, morphologically, except that their interior is composed of a compact mass of 
pseudoparenchymatous tissue (Text-fig. 2). Investigations are in progress on the 




Text -figures 1-3. 

Text-fig. 1.— Section of portion of pycnidlum showing <o) pycnidial wall, (ft) hymenial layer, 
(<•) remains of sporophore after dehiscence of pycnidiospore, (d) mature pycnldiospore still 
attached to the sporophore. The adhesive cap to the spore is shown. <e) Ripe pycnldiospore 
with appendage developing from the jelly-like cap. (/) Immature pycnldiospore arising from 
the hymenial layer. 

Text-fig. 2. — Section of dead Valencia orange leaf, seven days after removal from tree, 
showing the spermogonlum and the pycnldio-selerotium developing side by side. Co) Pseudo- 
parenchymatous perithecial wall. (ft) Epidermal tissue of leaf, still unaffected by the fungus. 
<c) Dead and dying cells of the pulUsade tissue, <tf) Large cells of Inner pseud oparenchymatous 
tissue, (c) Small colls of the inner pseud oparenchyma, densely cytoplasmic at the apex of the 
pycnidio-sclerotium. (/) gpermatla within the spermogonlum. (p) The ostiole of the spermo- 
gonlum forming by mechanical rupture of the outer, carbonaceous pseudoparenchyma. 00 
Strands of intercellular fungus. 

Text-flg. 3.— An oblique section through a mature perltheclum. Section cut through ostiole. 
(a) Epidermal cells of leaf, (ft) Carbonaceous outer pseudoparenchymatous wall of peritheoium, 
derived from the pycnidio-sclerotium. (c) Mycelial strands completely replaced the host 
mesophyll tissue, (d> Perithecial ostiole formed by mechanical rupture and histolysis (?) of 
the outer pseudoparenchyma, (e) Hipe ascl (two) protruding through the ostiole. Ascospores 
are aggregated at the tips of the asei, (/) Large cells remaining of the OrlglnaT piettflo- 
parenchymatous tissue of the pycnidio-sclerotium. (p) Ascus with mature asepepores. The 
base of the ascus is about to elongate and bear the structure up to the oetiolar opening. 
(h) Immature asci still forming, (i) Elongated portion of ascus whlfch is protruding through 
the ostiole. ( j ) Remains of ascus after the ejection of the ascoepwes. 
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function of this structure, and evidence will be presented in a later paper that the 
ascocarp arises within the pseudoparenchyma, the outer wall of the pycnidio-aclerotium 
becoming the perithecial wall. 

Th* Structure of the Perithecia, 

The structure of the peri thecl uni is shown in Text-figure 3. The technical descrip- 
tion of this perfect stage of the Black Spot funguB is as follows. 

(JITtQN AUD I A OraUCMtPA, tl. Sp. 

Perithecia aolitaria, 125-135^ crassa, vel 2-aggregata 220-240^ crassa, vel 3-aggregata, 
340~360 m crassa. Stroma nulla, Perlthecium globoshm ex pycnidio-sclerotlo natum, sub- 
epldermale tandem erumpens, sine rostro manifesto sed denlque cum ostiolo 14-16g 
crasso. Peridium 20-22g crassum, carbonaceum, luco tranamisso fuscum. 

Asci in perithecil 45-60, 50™85 m x 12~15m» ex base perithecil natentes, clavati 
eylindriei, ocfcospori, nsoosporis uniseriatis vel tandem biseriatis. Ascosporae hyalinae 
vel grandulatae griseaeque, plerumque in media tandem guttulo uno magno, non septatae 
sed raro ad apices uniseptatae, 8*0-17*5g x 3-3-8-Og, ad apiceni utrumque operculo parvo 
rotundo hyalino mucUaglneo. Paraphyses periphysesque nulla. Fungus citri folia 
putrida utrlmque nee fructus habitat. 

Type specimen collected at Gosford, New South Wales, September, 13)38. 

Perithecia solitary 125-135 m also In groups of two 220-240ju and three, 340-360^. 
Perithecial wall 20~22g thick. Carbonaceous dark brown by transmitted light, globose, 
developing from a pycnidio-sclerotlum. Sub-epidermal, finally erumpent, no stroma 
present, nor distinct beak, but an ostiole 14-16g diameter at maturity. Asci 50~85a x 
12-15/i, 45 to 60 in number arising from the base of perlthecium, clavate; cylindrical, 
eight spored, unl-seried changing to bi-seried at maturity. Ascospores, hyaline to 
granular grey, usually with one large central guttule at maturity. Non-septate but 
occasionally with septum near one end of the ascospore, 8-(M7-5a x 3-3-8-Og, with a small 
round clear gelatinous cap at each end. Paraphyses and poriphyses absent. Occurring 
on the ventral and dorsal surface of decaying leaves of citrus, never on the fruits. 

The Relation# hip of P. citricarpa Me Alp. to the Genua Phyllostictina 8yd. 

Sydow (1916) described a new genus, PhyUostictina in the Fungi Imperfect! based 
on the monotype Phyllostietina Mnrrayae Byd. occurring on living leaves of Murraya 
koeniffii sent to him from India. His concept was of a pycnidium filled with a pseudo- 
parenchyma whose histolysis gives rise to the pycnidlospores. His description, which 
was based on a single specimen, stated that sporophores were absent and the pycnidia 
ceased to function further after the discharge of one spore crop. Later von Hohnel 
(1920) examined the type specimen of Phyllostictina Murrayae Syd., and recognized 
its close similarity of characters with Phoma uvieola & & C f the imperfect spore form of 
Guignardiu hidtoellii (Fills) Vtala et Ravaz. He stated that in his examination he 
found no trace of conidiophores although he assumed they had been present and had 
been dissolved. Von Hohnel assumed that both of these fungi belonged naturally to the 
same form genus, and to render such a conception tenable he amended Sydow's descrip- 
tion of the genus Phyllostictina to Include species in which the pycnidlospores are borne 
upon simple, mostly short and evanescent conidiophores. Later Shear (1923) modified 
the conception of this genus still further, restricting its application to the pycnial forms 
of the genus Quignardia as applied to species congeneric with the common G. hidwellii. 

The pyenidlal form of the Black Spot fungus, namely Phoma citricarpa McAlp, 
exhibits histolysis of the pseudoparenchyma within the pycnidium, conidiophores are 
present and its aeclgeroas form is congeneric with G. hidwellii. Hence if Shear's 
conception is tenable, the imperfect spore form is congeneric with his amended descrip- 
tion Of PhyUostictina. In correspondence with Dr. C. L. Shear concerning the nomen- 
clature of Phoma citricarpa McAlp., from descriptions forwarded, and its connection 
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with O. citricarpa n. sp., Shear expressed the opinion that the imperfect spore form of 
the citrus Black Spot fungus was a Phyllostictina. However, the possibility of conflict in 
the concepts of Sydow, von Hohnel and Shear regarding the genus Phyllostictina 
requires that further investigation be made before deciding whether P. citricarpa Me Alp. 
should be included in Shear's amended genus Phyllostictina. 

Host Pt.anth. 

Citrus Fruits. 

At the Narara Vitlcultural Nursery opportunity was afforded to record the suscep- 
tibility of a number of varieties of citrus under conditions of natural field infection. 
The following varieties were observed to be moderately susceptible: Eureka lemon, 
Lisbon lemon, Chegwyn's lemon, Villa Franca lemon, Thornless lemon; Belalr, Genoa 
Sicily citron CS9; lime seedling; Maltese blood, Golden Nugget, Ruby Blood, Jaffa, 

Washington Navel, Thompson Navel and Australian Navel orange; Wheeny grapefruit, 

Djerack nepis, Marsh grapefruit; Emperor mandarin, Thorny mandarin; Siletta orange 
and kmnquat. Valencia orange and common lemon are highly susceptible. 

Latent Infection in Other Host Plants. 

When it was found that a wind-borne source of Inoculum (ascospores) existed In 
the perithecia that had developed on fallen citrus leaves as well as the water-borne 
pycnidiospore inoculum produced on the fruit lesions, it was considered likely that 
elimination of both these forms of inoculum just prior to the opening of the bloom on 
Valencia trees in a reasonably isolated orchard should give some measure of control of 
Black Spot, In the spring of 1940 an acre block of Black Spot-liable Valencias was 
chosen about half a mile distant from the nearest citrus planting. The mature fruit 

was removed prior to blossoming and the entire ground surface of the orchard was 

sprayed with a 1% solution of sodium di-nitro-ortho-cresylate, following much the same 
technique that Keitt (1940) has developed in the use of eradicant sprays for destroying 
ascosporic inoculum of VeMturia inaegualis (Cke.) Wint. Subsequently it will be shown 
that under spring conditions about sixteen weeks are required from the time an 
Individual leaf falls until ascospores are ejected. Hence the use of an eradicant spray 
Just prior to the opening of the bloom would ensure that little ascospore inoculum 
would be liberated for about sixteen weeks, an interval that would cover the greater 
part of the period of susceptibility of the young developing fruits. Although the action 
of sodium di-nitro-ortho-cresylate solution successfully eradicated the perithecial 
material, no success was obtained in controlling Black Spot. 

Other sources of wind-borne inoculum were therefore suspected, and an examination 
was made of many of the native shrubs, vines and trees in bushland surrounding 
orchards. The following species were found consistently to harbour latent infections 
of Cr. citricarpa in the leaves; Waratah ( Telopea speciosissima R.Br,), the wild 
Sarsaparilla (ftmilax australis R.Br,), the Turpentine tree (Syncarpta laurifolia Ten.), 
the Christmas Bush ( Ceratopetalum gummiferum Sm.), and the red flowering Bottle- 
brush (Callistemon lanceolatus DC.) and the Rock Lily (Dcndrobium speciosum Sm,). 

Latent infections have been determined in the foliage of other plants as well, which 
do not normally occur in the bushland, but frequently are found in local gardens. 
Among them are Camellias (Camellia faponica ), Magnolias ( Magnolia sp.), Holly (Ilex 
aguefolium ) , the Youngberry (Rubus sp.) and the Almond (Amygdalis communis } . 

On some of these plants, especially on the old leaves, restricted lesions up to 2 mm. 
in diameter sometimes develop. These have been observed on the Waratah, the wild 
Sarsaparilla, Holly and Rock Lily. In the instance of the Turpentine tree small lesions 
develop around hypertrophied areas on the green leaves where egg deposition within 
the leaf tissue due to species of gall-forming Psyllid has taken place (Plate xxi, 
figs. 2 and 3). 

The technique for development of latent infections, which is described later, was 
originally worked out successfully for citrus leaves, but was found to be equally 
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successful, with minor modifications, in the development of latent infection* on these 
various alternate host plants. 

The pycnidial form has been developed on the dying and dead leaves of most of 
the plants listed above. With Smilax (Plate xx, fig. 3), Telopea (Plate xxi, figs. 1, 
4 and 6), Syncarpia (Plate xxi, figs. 2 and 3) and Camellia (Plate xxi, fig. 6) all forms 
of the fungus (spermatlal, aacigerous and pycnidio-sclerotial) have been developed on 
the dead leaves. Morphologically in the natural state and under controlled conditions 
in culture these fungi appear to be identical with G, citricarpa. 

The first case of a species not belonging to the genus Citrus which was found to 
harbour latent infections of G. citricarpa was that of almond seedlings raised at 
Narara Viticultural Nursery, in the Gogford district. Plants were submitted in 1940 
tor examination at the Biological Branch laboratory for a root . rot condition. The 
plants were kept in a moist chamber for several days, after which time it was noted 
that numerous pycnidia were developing upon the upper surface of some of the wilted 
leaves. Examination revealed the close similarity of this pycnidial fungus to the 
Phoma citricarpa McAlp. stage of the Black Spot fungus of citrus. Isolation, cultural 
investigation and finally successful Inoculation into young lemon fruit.B supported fully 
this observation. Subsequently the presence of latent infections was demonstrated 
on the green, leaves. 

An important paper was published by Baker and Wardlaw (1937) concerning their 
investigations of latent fungal infections of various tropical fruits at Trinidad. Studies 
were carried out on naturally infected mangoes, grapefruits, papaws, avocado pears 
and tomato fruits. Latent mycelium was isolated from large numbers of apparently 
healthy fruits. One of the most consistently isolated fungi was one referred to as 
Glomerella sp. Mr. S. F. Ashby, of the Imperial Mycological Institute, who examined 
cultures of this organism, placed the fungus in the genus Phyllostictina Syd. with the 
comment that the fungus was remarkably like Phoma citricarpa McAlp., the causal 
organism of Black Spot of citrus in New South Wales, Australia. He added that since 
Black Spot of citrus does not occur in Trinidad, the fungus isolated could not be 
identical with Phoma citricarpa McAlp. Recent work, which will be described fully 
in a later paper, has shown that on Valencia orange fruit in certain seasons infection 
by G. citricarpa takes place and the existence of latent mycelium can be demonstrated 
by isolation in fruit which at maturity to a large extent does not develop lesions of 
the Black Spot disease. Such fruit is apparently healthy when fully ripe. As already 
stated, in the case of Valencia trees up to six or seven years old, it is not usual for 
them to bear Black Spot-affected fruit, though latent mycelium can be demonstrated. 

The possibility should therefore not be overlooked that the species of fungus 
occurring as a latent infection of grapefruit and other semi-tropical non-citrus fruits 
in Trinidad may, in fact, be identical with the causal organism of Black Spot on the 
east coast of Australia. It is possible that under Trinidad conditions environmental 
factors may be able to prevent disease development. Whatever these conditions are, 
they are understood only imperfectly at the present time and will he considered in 
detail in a later paper. 


The Puimahy Infection Cycle, 

The Experimental Production of G. citricarpa on Dying Citrus Leaves , 

The occurrence of latent infections of G. citricarpa on citrus fruits raised the 
question of whether latent infections could occur also on young leaves, only becoming 
apparent after the leaves have died, or whether the development of G. citricarpa on 
dead leaves beneath the tree was initiated by pycnidiospores falling in drops of water 
from the tree on to the dying leaves beneath. A number of experiments were therefore 
made to demonstrate the presence of latent infections and to develop the fungus 
from them. 

Green leaves were removed from a late Valencia orange tree and from a sweet 
rind (Eureka) lemon tree at Narara. Both trees regularly developed Black Spot lesions 
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on their fruit, and at the time the green leaves were collected abundant dead lea* 
material harbouring both the pycuidial and ascospore* stages was present beneath each 
tree. The leaves were placed in moist chambers and incubated at 27°C. 

Development of P. citricarpa was found to be unsatisfactory mainly because of the 
vigorous growth of Colletotrichum gloeosporioides over the surface of the leaves. 

Spermogonia of P. citricarpa developed only on about half of the leaves in the 
samples tested and where they did develop as a pure culture their production was 

scanty and on part of the leaf only, not at all typical of the robust, densely packed 

developments of pycnldia, spermogonia and pycnidio-sclerotia that occur on fallen 
citrus leaves under natural conditions In the orchard. Where acervuli of C\ 

gloeosporioides occurred on the same leaf as G. citricarpa, the former fungus was the 

dominant one. It was noted that the leaves where no fungal growth had occurred were 
dry and brittle, as though they had been allowed to dry out too quickly. On the other 
hand, where V. gloeosporioides was the dominant or impure culture on the surface of 
these dead leaves, their texture was soft and rather moist. Such leaves had dried out 
more slowly. In the light of this the possibility of incubating leaves at various 
humidities was considered worth while. 

The same type of result was obtained with samples of untreated leaves and samples 
surface sterilized before incubation, as follows. The leaves were treated with 70% 
ethyl alcohol for several seconds, then mercuric chloride 1 in 1,000 for ten minutes, and 
finally rinsed thoroughly in sterilized water before being transferred to sterilized 
incubation dishes in the 27 M C. incubator. 

These experiments demonstrated the existence of latent infection in mature leaves, 
but ideal conditions for the development of the fungus had evidently not been provided. 

The Influence of Humidity on G. citricarpa Development on Dead Citrus heaves. 

Humidities ranging from approximately 1% to 90-100% were set up, using the 
standard technique as set out by Hiker (1936) of saturated solutions of various salts 
in closed containers. As before, lemon leaves were selected at random from the same 
sweet rind tree. The leaf sample was divided into two equal lots, one half being untreated 
and the other was treated in 70% ethyl alcohol, 1 in 1,000 mercuric chloride solution 
and sterilized water as previously described. 

No development took place at humidities of 1% and 26%. At 46% humidity 
spermogonia were initiated but did not develop. At 73% humidity some spermogonia 
were initiated on the sterilized leaves and some acervuli of Colletotrichum gloeo- 
sporioides developed on the unsterilized leaves. At 90-100%' humidity a heavy growth 
of Colletotrichum gloeosporioides developed but no G. citricarpa . 

The Influence of Wilting on O. citricarpa Development on Dead Citrus Leaves. 

It was evident that the conditions most favourable for pycnidial development had 
not yet been found. Accordingly, another experiment was set up. It appeared possible 
that development of spermogonia, pycnidla and pycnidio-sclerotia on the dead citrus 
leaves was in some way linked with the moisture condition of the fallen leaves during 
the first few days they were removed from the tree. It appeared from the experiments 
with varying humidities that if the leaves are allowed to dry out too quickly during 
the first several days no fungal development of any kind occurs (Plate xx, tigs, 6 and 7). 
Alternatively, if the leaves are allowed to wilt gradually, no development of <?. ctfricarpo 
occurs, but usually a profuse development, of acervuli of C, gloeosporioides covers the 
leaves, presumably from latent infections of this fungus. The problem appeared to be 
one of providing suitable conditions to allow the latent mycelium of G. citrioarpa to 
develop without offering V. gloeosporioides a similar opportunity (Plate xx, tig. 5). 

It was therefore decided to simulate as closely as possible conditions as they occur 
in the orchard with the daily drying out of the fallen leaves due to the heat of the 
sun and the deposition of moisture in the evenings occasioned by dews. As In 
previous experiments, some treatments included surface sterilization of the leaves with 
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1 in 1,000 mercuric chloride solution as compared with non-surface sterilised leaves. 
The drying-out effects of the sun in some of the treatments were compared with 
treatments where the leaves were not exposed to the effects of the sun. The effect 
of dew was obtained by immersing leaves in water for half an hour after exposure 
out of doors. It was found that the best, method of exposure of green leaves after 
removal from the tree was to place them without overlapping in a coarse-rnesh flat wire 
gauze bag, so that each leaf obtained much the same exposure. Thirty-two sweet rind 
lemon leaves were used in each treatment. The treatments were as follows. 

A. Leaves incubated at 27 °C. in a moist chamber. 

B. Leaves surface sterilized and incubated as above. 

C. Leaves exposed to sunlight for 12 hours and incubated as above. 

D. Leaves exposed to sunlight, for 12 hours, immersed for half an hour in cold 

water, drained, and incubated as above. 

E. Same as D, but leaves surface sterilized before immersion. 

P. Leaves exposed to sunlight for 12 hours, immersed for half an hour in cold 
water, drained and incubated as above for three days. Re-exposed to 
sunlight for 12 hours, re-incubated. 

G. Same as F, but leaves surface sterilized. 

H. Same as F, with an additional immersion of half an hour in cold water after 

the second exposure. 

Spermogonial initials appeared first in leaves given treatment H on the fifth day 
after picking; 25 out of 32 leaves bore fructification by the seventh day. 

On the sixth day spermogonial initials appeared in leaves given treatments A, B, 
D, E and G. 

By the seventh day the number of leaves on which spermogonia were present was 
as follows; A, 9 out of 32 leaves; B, 14 out of 32; C, 4 out of 32 (rudimentary only); 
D, 28 out of 32; E, 26 out of 32; F, 24 out of 32; G, 24 out of 32. 

The results indicate that, a period of wilting prior to Incubation at 27 P C. markedly 
increased the percentage of leaves developing G. citricarpa from its latent form. 
Treatments D, E, G and H, which received the wilting treatment, were all superior 
to treatments A and B, which did not receive the wilting treatment. Further, treatments 

B, E and G, iu which leaves were surface sterilized before incubation, appeared to be 
in no way different from treatments A, D and H, in which leaves did not receive the 
surface sterilization treatment. These experiments prove that latent mycelium of 
G. citricarpa must exist within the tissues of the green loxnon leaves when they are on 
the tree, and only when those tissues are weakened by wilting and death is the fungus 
able to develop vigorously and produce fruiting structures. The fact that no reduction 
of development of the Black Spot fungus is achieved by surface sterilization indicates 
that infection occurs while the leaves are still alive on the tree. 

Leaves given treatments F, G and H received an additional twelve hours’ exposure 
to out-of-door summer conditions as compared with treatments D and E. .The results 
indicate that no difference exists between these treatments. This is what might be 
expected, since fallen leaves in the orchard usually receive hot, dry conditions daily 
in the spring and summer, and yet G, citricarpa develops strongly on them. The 
results obtained in treatment F were not as satisfactory as the figures represent 
(24 leaves with G> citricarpa out of 32). Spermogonia in this treatment were smaller 
than average and appeared to have been retarded in their development, nor were they 
as thickly clustered upon the surface of the leaves. Rudimentary spermogonia were 
observable also beneath the epidermis of the leaves. This retarded development most 
probably was due to the omission to immerse the leaves in cold water for half an 
hour after the second exposure for twelve hours to out-of-door conditions. In treatment 

C, however, where this immersion of the leaves in water was omitted after the first 
Wilting process an even more drastic effect was produced, since the number of leaves 
that developed spermogonia of G. citricarpa was only four. Such growth of the Black 
Spot fungus that did occur on these leaves was very rudimentary and aborted. It 
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would thus appear that although a pre-wilting treatment Is necessary for the development 
of G. citricarpa from latent mycelium in fallen leaves, moisture must be restored after 
wilting if a satisfactory result is to be obtained (Plate xx, flg, 7). 

The Influence of Leaf Maturity on the Development of G. citricarpa. 

The technique which proved successful for the development of latent infections in 
mature leaves gave anomalous results when applied to less mature leaves. This is 
shown in the results of the following experiment. Samples of young and old leaves 
were collected from the northern side of Valencia orange, sweet rind lemon and Marsh 
grapefruit trees in an orchard at Peats Ridge. The sampling was carried out on 
6th January, 1947. 

These leaves were willed in wire baskets exposed to the sun from 7 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
the day following collection. On the 7th January they were surface sterilized, washed 
in sterilized water, soaked in sterilized water for half an hour and drained. A sample 
of these leaves was then incubated at 30 °C. On the 15th January the results of the 
treatments were recorded on the different leaf samples and are set out in Table 1. 
Seven leaves were selected for incubation from each group. 


Table l. 

Influence of Leaf Maturity on the Demlopmertt of G. cRrlcarpu. 


Leaf Material. 


Appearance of Loaves. 

1\ citricarpa 
Developed, 

C. tflwoeporioidc* 
Develop'd. 

Yount* orange leaves (three 

montlui 

Green to green- brown but pliable 

0 

0 

old or younger). 


after wilting. Retained pliability 
after Incubation. 

T 

~ 

Old orange leaven ( fifteen 

months 

Green-brown hut nlightly brittle 

7 

0 

old approximately), 


after wilting. 

• 7 "" 

T~ 

Young lemon leave* (three 

montlm 

Green- brown, slightly brittle In 

7 

7 

old or younger). 


phicoB. yet still green in other 
part* of same leaf, after wilting. 

7 

i ”” 7 ” 

Old lemon leave* (fifteen 

mouth* 

Green-brown to pule brown and 

7 

0 

old approximately), 


slightly brittle after wilting. 

7 

*“ 7 “’ 

Young grainfrult leaven 

(three 1 

Bale green to green-brown after J 

0 

<} 

month* old or younger). 

! 

wilting. 

7 ' 

7 

Old grapefruit leave* (fifteen month* 

Onttm-browu to brown after wilting. 

7 

0 

oil approximately). 



7 

"*7” 


From Table 1 it is evident that there is a marked difference between the results 
obtained with old leaves and young leaves of the three varieties of citrus tested. It 
would appear that the young leaves are more resistant to desiccation and so, with 
similar conditions of exposure, do not wilt so readily as the old leaves. This is 
indicated by the fact that a high proportion of the young lemon and grapefruit leaves 
developed acervuli of V. gloeosporioides. No acervuli were produced, however, on the 
young orange leaves. These leaves were sterile and possessed a leathery texture after 
the incubation treatment. No explanation can be offered for the failure of C. 
gloeoHporioidee to develop on these leaves, as conditions should have been ideal for them 
to do so, unless, of course, latent infections of this fungus did not exist within them. 
This is not likely, as the following experiment indicates. 

Since the young leaves appeared to be more resistant to wilting than the old 
leaves, it was decided to carry out another experiment with the residue of the leaves 
which had already been exposed for twelve hours out of doors on the 7th instant. 
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These leaves, after exposure, had been surface sterilized, immersed In water for half 
an hour and drained. They were then stored in an air-dry state in a cupboard at 
room temperature. Eighteen days after the first twelve-hour exposure a sample of 
these leaves was taken and given a second twelve hours* exposure in wire baskets. 
The following day these leaves were again surface sterilized, washed and soaked as 
before and Incubated at 30 °C. The results after seven days are given In Table 2. 

It will be observed from Table 2 that there has been a very definite improvement 
with the results obtained with the new season's leaves, after a second wilting, as 
compared with the results in Table 1 after one wilting only. Both the Black Spot 


Tadlb 2. 


Lent Material. 

Appearance of Leaves. 

V, citricarpa 
Development. 

(.*. ffloeoiporifndet 
Development. 

Young orange 

Green -brown to brown slightly pliable 


7 


after second wilting. 

7 

7 



Old orange 

Pule brown and a light ly brittle after 

7 

0 


second wilting. 

7 

7 

Young lemon 

Brown and slightly brittle after second 

7 

•• 


wilting. 

7 

] 7 

Old lemon 

Brown to pule brown slightly brittle 

7 

P" b "" 


after second wilting. 

' 7 

! '*7 

Young grapefruit . i 

Green-brown to brown and slightly 

2 ! 

7 


pliable after second wilting. 


7 

Old grapefruit 

Brown to pale brown after second 

J_ . j 

0 


wilting. 

i 

7 

! 

7 


and the Anthracuoae fungi developed on the young leaves where, with the similar 
material after one wilting period only, neither fungus developed. It Is likely that the 
single wilting treatment was insufficient to bring about the changes necessary within 
the leaves to enable even C . gloeosporioide 8 to develop, still less G. c itricarpa. After 
the second wilting treatment eighteen days later C. gloeosporioide# developed on similar 
leaves very profusely, and three out of seven leaves developed P, citricarpa . Apparently 
the second wilting was not sufficient to bring about the changes in the young leaves 
necessary to prevent the development of V. gloeosporioides. Examination of Table 2 
will indicate that on all young leaves this fungus developed very successfully. The 
second wilting did, however, bring about sufficient changes to allow the latent mycelium 
of P. citricarpa to develop to some extent. 

A fact which has been considered to be of outstanding interest in this experiment 
has been the discovery that leaves could be kept in an air-dried condition for eighteen 
days after the first wilting and immersion in water, be subjected to another exposure 
to direct sunlight for twelve hours after this period, and still be able to develop both 
a. citricarpa and C. gloeosporioide#. In fact the ability of the Black Spot fungus to 
develop from latent mycelium in old leaves was in no way impaired by this treatment, 
while iu the case of the young leaves it was improved. 

This Indicates that even under very hot environmental conditions, where it might 
be expected that old fallen leaves would be desiccated too rapidly, resulting in the 
death of the latent mycelium of G. citricarpa , there would be a very high probability 
that G, citricarpa could develop in any new season’s leaves that had fallen at this 
period also. A natural leaf drop is, however, more likely to include leaves in their 
second and third season of maturity, rather than leaves that might be only three or 
four months old. 
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The results of these and other experiments show that fructifications of &. citriearpa 
develop from latent mycelium with somewhat greater ease on lemon leaves, whether 
young or mature, than on leaves of other varieties of citrus. 

Condition# Necessary for Maturation of Ascocarps . 

In order to determine what conditions are necessary for peritheeia formation and 
ascoapore maturation, an experiment was set up in which the following treatments 
were tested in November, 1941: 

A. Leaves were removed from a sweet rind lemon tree and placed beneath the 

tree in a flat gauze container for several months. 

B. Leaves were removed from the same sweet rind lemon tree, wilted out of 

doors for twelve hours, immersed In cold water for half an hour, drained 
and incubated at 27-30°C. Every day tixe leaves were removed from the 
incubator and placed in cold water for half an hour, after which they were 
returned to the incubator. 

C. Leaves were removed from the tree and treated as in B, but with this difference: 

the loaves were removed from the incubator in the late afternoon, immersed 
in water for half an hour, removed and the excess water allowed to drain, 
but were not returned to the incubator until the following morning. 
Leaves treated in this way then received a daily alternation of temperature 
as well as a daily wetting and drying process. 

H. Leaves were removed from the tree, wilted out of doors for twelve hours, 
immersed in cold water for half an hour, drained and incubated at 27-30 °C. ( 
except for weekly examinations, when they were removed from the 
incubator. 

E. Leaves removed from the tree and treated as in A except that, the gauze bag 
was immersed in water for half an hour each morning. 

Leaves were examined by means of the microscope each week for signs of the 
development of asci and ascospores. Immature asci were detected first, in treatments 
C and E ten weeks after the experiment was commenced, while in treatment A the first 
immature asci were not seen until the twelfth week, and in treatment B not until 
the fourteenth week. Although apermogonia, pycnidia and pycnidio-sclerotia ware 
developed ou the leaves treated according to treatment D, no immature or mature asci 
were ever detected. Ripe ascospores were observed after fifteen weeks in treatments 
C and E, after seventeen weeks in treatment A, and eighteen weeks in treatment B. 
Ascospores were judged to be ripe when the asci protruded through the perithecial 
ostiole and liberated the spores when a piece of fertile material was placed in a drop 
of water. It was found that this stage coincided fairly closely with ability of the 
peritheeia to release ascospores explosively when the leaves were moistened. Ascospores 
were found to be still maturing and being released explosively from some of these 
leaves five months after being removed from the tree. By this time the dead leaves 
were in a very advanced state of decomposition. 

The results of this experiment indicate that periodic wetting and drying of leaves 
and daily alternation of temperatures provide the optimum conditions for ascospore 
formation (treatments C and E). Where alternations of temperature were not provided, 
ascospore maturation was delayed (treatment B). In treatment E ascospores matured 
two weeks earlier than in treatment A. Apparently the daily immersion in water for 
half an hour, to which the leaves in treatment E were subjected, in addition to the 
nightly effects of dew and periodic rains, provided more suitable conditions than dew 
and rain alone. 

Conditions in the Orchard as they Affect Production of Inoculum. 

It is now possible to appreciate what conditions must be fulfilled In the orchard 
environment in order that an abundance of mature ascospore inoculum be available. 
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Leaves that fall during wet weather are most likely to be overgrown with aeervuli of 
Oolletotrichum gloeosporioides, developing from latent infections. In actual orchard 
experience leaves that fall from the trees during wet spells are frequently subjected 
to a wet bacterial breakdown. This form of breakdown can, during prolonged wet 
spells, result in disintegration of dead leaves that are harbouring partially matured 
ascocarps and so destroy the developing inoculum. Even leaves that have fallen and 
have been subjected to ideal conditions for initial development of spermogonia, 
pycnidia and pycnidio-sclerotia during the first week or so can, where nights without 
dews are experienced for several weeks, fail to mature ascospores. At best ascospore 
maturation may be greatly delayed. Such conditions are rare in the Gosford district 
during the spring, summer and autumn, but in late winter, when westerly winds 
are experienced, a succession of nights without dew can occur. 

On the other hand, leaves that fall during moderately hot weather, and so receive 
an initial wilting followed by an evening dew, are, should such conditions continue, 
most liable to develop fruiting structures and finally mature ascospores of 0 . citricarpa. 
During the spring and summer evening dews are very heavy in the Gosford district, 
so much so that in the early morning citrus leaf litter beneath the trees is thoroughly 
saturated. It is considered that the experimental daily immersion of the leaves in 
water for half an hour would bo similar In its effects to these nightly dews. H 
therefore seems most likely that rain is not essential for the development and 
maturation of ascospores, although its incidence may hasten the period of ripening 
(compare treatments A and E). 

Very hot weather is not favourable for the early developmental stages of G. rtfricarpa 
on leaves that fall at such a period. Too rapid dehydration of the fallen leaves is 
likely to occur during the first day, resulting in the leaves becomiug very brittle and 
pale biscuit-brown in colour. Rapid drying out of the leaves under such conditions 
apparently results in death to the latent mycelium within the leaf tissue, as leaves 
exposed under such conditions usually fail to develop pycnidia or spermogonia. Where 
some development does occur it is sparse and non-fertile. It is possible, however, that 
even where extremely hot conditions are experienced, and where the saturation defleit 
Is very high, some growth from latent mycelium could occur, provided that reasonably 
heavy nightly dews were experienced at that time. It may be accepted, therefore, 
that G. citricarpa can develop even in temporary dry periods on leaves which fall from 
older trees, which provide a sheltered canopy for the leaf litter, and may even mature 
ascospores. However, all such possibilities depend on the regular occurrence of evening 
dews to moisten thoroughly such leaves that do fall. 

As the result of extensive observations on the development of G . citricarpa in leaf 
litter, it can be stated that mature ascospores are present within the peritheeia during 
the greater part of the year. The maturation of these wind-borne spores does not. 
appear to be restricted to any particular season or part, of a season. 

The Influence of Tree Age on the Development of G. citricarpa on Dead Leaves, 

The following observations illustrate the effect of the local environment on the 
survival of the fungus in fallen leaves. 

In the summer of 1941 (February.) a block of four-year-old grapefruit trees was 
found in the Mangrove Mountain district of Gosford whose leaf litter was devoid of 
any evidence of G. citricarpa. It was known that fruit from these trees had never 
developed Black Spot In previous seasons, although fruit infections may quite possibly 
have occurred. Later surveys revealed that many young trees in the district during 
that period had few if any dead leaves beneath them with developments of the Black 
Spot fungus. The leaf litter under older trees in other plantings, on the other hand, 
showed the presence of reasonably abundant inoculum. It was thought that tree age 
may influence the ease with which Black Spot inoculum may be produced on dead 
leaves from latent mycelium. Samples of leaves were removed from representative 
young grapefruit trees and treated for the development of latent infections. Of thirty 
leaves treated, twenty-eight developed a profuse growth of spermogonia over their 
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entire leal surface, while the remaining two leaves developed these bodies over only 
part of the leaf. This was an interesting instance of trees that produced fruit which 
did not become affected at maturity with Black Spot and whose leaf Utter, at the time 
of observation, did not harbour G. vltricarpa but In whose green leaves G. cttricarpa 
was present as latent mycelium. Later in the autumn (April) (?. oitricarpa developed 
on a large percentage of the leaf litter around these trees. The explanation of this 
phenomenon, most probably, is that the shelter afforded by these young grapefruit trees 
was insufficient during the late spring and summer to prevent too rapid drying out of 
the fallen leaves, and consequently the death of the latent mycelium. 

The Influence of Bordeaux 8 prays on G. cltricarpa Development. 

In view of the very general development of latent infections in living citrus leaves 
it was of considerable importance to find out whether they also were present in leaves 
of trees which had been sprayed with Bordeaux Mixture. Accordingly in 1942 a block 
of 26-year-old Valencia orange trees was chosen at Erina (Gosford district) which 
had been sprayed each season since 1936 with the Bordeaux Mixture programme 
recommended for the commercial control of Black Spot. An examination of the litter 
beneath these trees revealed that the three types of fruiting bodies of G. citricarpa were 
present on about 90 f /t of the leaves. Green leaves were removed from some of the 
trees in this block in March, 1942, after the Bordeaux spraying programme (three 
sprays of Bordeaux Mixture of 2-2-80 strength) had been concluded for the 1941-42 
season. Fresh Bordeaux Mixture deposit was present on these leaves from the last 
spray application (mid-February). The green leaves were surface sterilized and treated 
in a manner similar to that in other experiments for the development of the Black 
Spot fungus on the dying leaves. After eight days’ incubation at 30 °C. spermogonia of 
G. eitriearpa appeared on a high proportion of the leaves. This demonstrated that the 
presence of surface deposits of Bordeaux Mixture on the green leaves in no way 
interfered with the production of fructifications of G. citricarpa , whether they were 
removed from the tree or tell under natural conditions in the orchard, These conclusions 
have been confirmed by observations in other Valencia orchards where routine spraying 
is carried out. 

Under orchard conditions in the Gosford district foliage bud movement commences 
generally in the first or second week of September, and this spring growth is completed 
in most seasons by the first week in October. As the first spray application for black 
Spot control on the fruit is not made generally until the time when petals are falling 
from the blossoms in the last week of October, there is a period from the first week In 
September until the last week of October, during which infection of the developing 
leaves by means of ascospores can occur. Infection studies with ascospores which are 
described later have shown that under controlled conditions in the glasshouse Valencia 
orange leaves are susceptible to infection from the time they are half an inch long until 
about five weeks after unfolding from the growing point. 

It is to be expected, therefore, that regular annual applications of three sprays to the 
fruit would not result in any decrease in the development of Black Spot nor make it 
possible finally to dispense with protective spraying altogether. This Is illustrated by 
the following experiments. From time to time an orange grower of Erina agreed to 
leave some Late Valencia orange trees unsprayed, in the middle of an eight-acre block. 
These trees had been sprayed regularly with Bordeaux Mixture since 1936, Although 
satisfactory disease control has been obtained, no reduction in the amount of inoculum 
occurred over the years. In the spring of 1946, the last year of test, a number of trees 
in this block were again left unsprayed so that the developing young fruit was exposed 
to whatever wind-borne inoculum might be present in the orchard. The fruits on these 
trees at maturity in the following spring and summer of 1947/48 were showing a very 
severe development of Black Spot which commenced to appear during the first week in 
November, 1947. At this time the trees which had received the routine Bordeaux 
spraying for this disease during the previous season were quite free of the disease. 
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This sprayed fruit was allowed to remain on the trees until the first week in February, 
when the bulk of the fruit was harvested with less than 5% wastage due to Black Spot 
development over the picking season. 

The trial referred to indicated that even after ten years there was no possibility of 
eliminating the need for spraying with Bordeaux Mixture, or even of reducing the 
number of sprays. In this regard Black Spot differs from Scab disease {EUinoe fawcettii 
Jenkins) and Melanose ( Duiporthc eitri Wolf,), both of which are rendered easier to 
control after a few years of spraying. 

Experiments With Foliage Protective Sprays. 

The possible value of a spray or sprays applied for the specific purpose of protecting 
the foliage was next explored. An experiment was conducted at Kulnura (Gosford 
district) in the spring of 1946. Elongation of the foliage buds on the trees in question 
commenced on the 3rd September. Three treatments were compared. 

A. Bordeaux Mixture 2-2-80 applied on 5th September. 

B. Bordeaux Mixture 2-2-80 applied on 5th September and again on the 22nd 
September. 

C. Unsprayed trees. 

On 25th October, several days before these trees were due to be sprayed with 
Bordeaux Mixture 2-2-80 again for protection of the young fruits, samples of leaves 
were removed from the trees in each treatment. These leaves were surface sterilized and 
subjected to the standard treatment for development of G. eitricarpa from latent 
mycelium. Ten leaves were removed from five trees representative of each treatment, 
making a hundred and fifty leaves in all, for examination. The following results were 
obtained : 


Table ». 


Treatment 

A 

1 

11 

! t! 

Leaves collected . , , i 

j 

5U 

r»o 

Number of leave* on which (i. ritrimrpn 




developed 

1 

4T, j 

, 1 

4rt 

41 


Obviously there is no difference between these, and no limitation of leaf infection 
with resulting reduction of inoculum carry-over from year to year, even where two 
Bordeaux sprays have been applied. The amount of protection that could be afforded the 
rapidly developing leaves was insufficient to prevent infection. 

The number of spray applications made for the control of Black Spot on the fruit 
had to be kept as few as possible since many citrus trees under central coast conditions 
are liable to show adverse effects due to a slow copper poisoning following upon the use 
of strong Bordeaux sprays. Hence an increase in the total number of spray applications 
by one or two additional foliage sprays in September would have to be highly efficient 
to be Justified. It is most likely that three or four foliage sprays in September and 
early October would give some degree of protection to the young developing leaves; 
however, this would mean that seven or eight spray applications would have to be made 
in all, each season to protect the fruit and spring-formed leaves. Such a procedure 
would not be economic or desirable, from the point of view of tree health. 

There are other periods of the year when Valencia orange trees make new foliage 
growth, however. In addition to the spring growth, under normal conditions healthy 
trees will develop foliage growth to some extent in January and to a much greater 
extent in April. In the case of young trees, or of older trees under very favourable 
autumn conditions, foliage and shoot growth may be made throughout the entire late 
auuuner and autumn period. Since ripe perlthecia and viable ascospores are available 
tight throughout the entire year, such growth is liable to infection and to sustain latent 
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mycelium. Therefore, even though a spray programme applied in the spring might 
protect spring-formed foliage, extensive leaf infections can occur quite possibly in the 
late summer and autumn. No further investigations along these lines were therefore 
made. 

A comparison can be drawn here with Valencia orange trees that have been sprayed 
with Bordeaux Mixture in the spring and summer in order to protect the spring setting 
of fruit (i.e., the maincrop) and which have also set an intermediate crop of fruit from 
a bloom that occurred in the late summer. If the spraying had been efficient, the main- 
crop fruit at maturity the following spring and summer will be found to be reasonably 
free of the disease. On the other hand, the intermediate crop of fruit on the same trees, 
which will ripen during the period of January to March, has frequently been found to 
be infected with Black Stmt, indicating that wind-borne inoculum was available in 
sufficient quantity during the period the intermediate crop of fruit was set in March of 
the previous season. 

The Nature of Astottpore J Alteration . 

Like the ascigerous forms of many other fungi, the ascospores of G. cithearpa are 
liberated with explosive violence when dead citrus leaf material harbouring the mature 
ascospores is moistened with water. The maturity of the ascospores can be determined 
fairly accurately by placing dead leaf material of Valencia orange or lemon leaves on 
which immature, partially mature or mature asci are present in water on a microscope 
slide for half an hour. If the perithecia are mature, several ripe asci will protrude 
partially from the ostiole; with gentle pressure on the cover-slip, the extrusion of the 
asci in a clustered fan-like structure from the perithecial ostiole will result. With 
immature material the perithecium must be crushed to reveal the presence of the 
developing asci within. 

The technique developed to demonstrate the air borne nature of the liberated 
ascospores is as follows. Suitable dead-leaf material was soaked in tap water for thirty 
minutes. A piece of tissue five millimetres square was cut from the leaf and affixed to 
the inner surface of a sterilized petri dish lid. This can be accomplished readily by 
using a drop of sterilized nutrient or washed agar as an adhesive. The piece of tissue 
is placed with the fructifications on the exposed surface. Within fifteen to thirty 
minutes, ripe ascospores will be discharged on to the lower surface of the petri diBh. 
Use has been made of this technique in securing pure single ascospore cultures of 
G. eitricarpa and ascospores for germination studies. For securing pure cultures, 
nutrient agar was placed in the lower petri dish, and the fertile material was affixed to 
the upper petri dish, about an inch from the edge. The dishes were placed on the 
laboratory bench with the dish lid uppermost, every thirty seconds the upper dish was 
rotated about 45 degrees in relation to the lower dish containing the nutrient agar. This 
was continued for fifteen minutes, or until ascospores w r ere being ejected on to the 
surface of the nutrient agar beneath. This could be verified by examining the plate 
beneath the two-thirds of an Inch objective of the microscope. When the ascospores 
were thinly sown over the surface of the agar, their position was marked and they were 
then transferred to nutrient slopes. In this way eighty-three single ascospore cultures 
were obtained. 

The vertical distance which the ripe ascospores can be thrown has been determined 
as follows. Suitable dead-leaf material bearing mature ascospores was soaked in water 
for thirty minutes and pieces of tissue 5 mm. square were cut from this material and 
placed Jn a central position with the fertile perithecia uppermost, on the upper lens 
surface of the abbd condenser of the microscope. A microscope slide was 
then placed in position on the microscope stage about one millimetre above the 
peri thecia-bea ring material. As soon as ascospores commenced to be ejected, and were 
caught on the lower surface of the microscope slide, the abbd condenser was lowered, 
bearing the ripe perithecial material with it. In this manner, the maximum distance 
of throw was determined. The greatest distance of vertical throw observed has been of 
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the order of one centimetre. However, the distance to which a particular ascospore was 
ejected was found to depend on the time from when ejection first commenced in the 
particular perithecium. The vertical throw decreased as the time interval increased. 
Towards the end of the ejection period, which may last two hours, the ascospores were 
ejected and thrown a vertical distance of one or two millimetres only. 

An efficient method of wind-borne dispersal of inoculum of G. citricarpa has thus 
been demonstrated. When it is considered that every green leaf on every citrus tree 
in a district where there are seven thousand acres of trees, is capable of developing and 
maturing ascospores, the enormous potential of wind-borne inoculum with this disease 
is realized. 

Germination of Ascostporcti. 

Germination studies were carried out with ejected ascospores which had matured 
under natural conditions in the orchard. In Table 4 percentages of germination of 
ascospores on the surface of potato dextrose agar are given. Ascospore germination 
trials were carried out at 25 °C. in triplicate. The test was commenced within fifteen 
minutes of ascospore ejection. 


TABLE 4. 




Percentage 

Mean Percentage 

Timf, 

Heplicates. 

Germination. 

Germination, 

Alter 8 hourw 

, 

0*0 



2 

00 



3 

0 0 


After ifl hour* 

t 

0-0 

" 


2 

0*0 



3 

IH) 


After 24 hour* 

1 

0-0 



2 

0 0 



;t 

0 0 


After 36 hours 

j 

25-2 



2 

28 8 

31*0 16 1 


3 

41 8 


After 48 hours 

J 

71*3 



2 

72-8 ! 

70*04 2*7 


n 

05 9 j 


After 72 hours 

l 

80*9 1 



2 

89*1 ' 

84 • 5 j 3 ■ 5 


3 

83-5 


After 96 hours 

1 

100*0 



2 

100*0 

98 -tt t :{ .;j 


9 

96 0 


After 120 hours 

2 

Q. crUrirarpa colonies commencing 
to appear on the surface of the 


9 

agar. 


The germination of ascospores (Text-figs. 4-6) was by means of a single germ tube 
which was contorted and twisted in its growth. By the time the germ tube had grown 
to a length of 46/* the entire contents of the ascospore Had moved into it. The appear- 
ance of the germinating ascospore and germ tube was very similar to that of the 
germinating pycnidiospore ( Phoma citricarpa McAlp.); however, two and sometimes 
three germ tubes were observed developing from a single ascospore, whereas more than 
a single germ tube has never been observed in the instance of the germinating pycnidio- 
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Text-figures 4-10. 

Text -figure* 4-0. Germination of ascospore*. 

Fig. 4. («) Adhesive cap to ascospores, (6) Large central vacuole; spores over-stained 
with Gentian Violet to show the caps to the spores. <c) Cyloiplasmle strands across vacuole, 
(d) Smaller vacuoles which have not developed, (e) and (/) Stages in the enlargement of the 
vacuole in immature ascospores. Fig, 5, Aaeospores germinating on the surface of potato- 
dextrose-agar. (a) Terminal appressorial body. (1>) Bmpty aaoospore with three germ tubes. 
<e) Germ tube filled with cytoplasmic contents, id) Germ tube with cross walls, formed as 
the contents of the germ tube migrated to the growing point, (e) Large apprcssorlum formed 
on short germ tube. (/) Initiation of mycelium on the surface of agar, (g) Sausage-shaped 
restlng-body. (h) Bvacuolated germ tube. Fig. 6. Asoospores germinating on surface of glass 
slide, (a) Short germ tube. < b) Besting body formed directly from germinating ascospore. 
(c) Bemalns of ascospore. <d) and (e) Paired nuclei with the resting bodies. 
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spore. After about forty-eight hours a dark brown terminal secondary spore, which 
had the appearance of an appressorium, was produced by the ascospore germ tube. At 
this stage the entire contents of the germ tube, as well as that of the ascospore. had 
moved into the appressorium, and a septum was laid down between it and the germ tube. 
The walls of the germ tubes tended to collapse following upon this withdrawal of theli 
protoplasmic contents, and the structure of the cell walls of former ascospores and of 
the germ tubes became barely discernible. The size of these appressoria varied consider- 
ably. It was noted that where the germ tube was short the terminal appressorium was 
large, and, as might be expected, where the germ tube was long the appressorium was 
much smaller. The uppressoria produced terminally on germ tubes whose length was of 
the order of 20 m were about 14— 16,u in length, or approximately the size of the original 
ascospore. The smallest appressoria observed were 3 8g long. These bodies were almost 
spherical and were produced terminally on each of three germ tubes from a single 
acospore, the average length of the germ tubes being 78g. The largest appressoria were 
recorded not on potato dextrose agar but where spores were sown directly on the glass 
petri dish plates moistened with tap water. Here the germ tubes were very short and, 
in some cases, almost non-existent, the protoplasmic contents of the acospore moving 
directly by the germination pore into the developing appressorium which developed an 
olivaceous brown colour. These bodies measured from 16g to 20g and were actually 
larger than the ascospore from which they had originated. The bodies varied consider- 
ably Jn shape, much more so than where germination had proceeded on nutrient agar 
surfaces. Some appressoria were sausage-shaped, others spherical, bladder-shaped and 
pyriform, while still others were shaped like a boxing glove. Kohl (1932) has already 
commented upon the latter-shaped appressorial body in Phyllosticta solitaria E. & E. 

In the case of spores germinating on agar where germ tubes had penetrated deeply 
into the agar, the terminally produced appressoria remained dormant, and no further 
growth was made. On the other hand, where the germ tube had remained on the surface 
of the agar, the appressoria germinated within a few hours of their formation. Appres- 
soria which were only 20 m beneath the surface of the agar were delayed up to thirty 
hours In germinating. Apparently the supply of oxygen plays an important part in the 
germinating of these appressoria. The mycelium which developed from the appressoria 
was stouter than the germ tube, averaging 4*5m in diameter. It was this mycelium which 
developed and produced typical colonies of G . citricarpa after 120 hours. 

Appressoria have been noted by many workers. Frank (1883) has recorded them 
on Fusicladium tremulav Fr. De Bary (1886) recorded them in Bclerotinia, Aderhold 
(1896) in Vcnturia inaequalis and Brown (1915) on BotrytU cincrea Pers. With fungi 
more closely related to G. citricarpa, Reddick (1911) has recorded their formation on 
the germ tubes from germinating ascospores and pycnidiospores of G. bidwellii (Ellis) 
Viala et Ravaz, and more recently Kohl (1932) has recorded appressoria on the 
germinating pycnidiospores of Phyllosticta solitaria E. & E, The latter fungus is claimed 
by Shear (1923) to be a typical phyllostictina , agreeing in every essential respect 
morphologically with P . bidwellii, the pycnidlal form of G. bidwellii. 

The structures observed developing on the germ tubes of germinating ascospores of 
G. citricarpa , and, as will be described later, on the germ tubes of germinating pycnidio- 
spores as well, have been called appressoria, although to date their function in this 


Text-figures 7-10. Germination of pycnidiospores. 

Fig. 7, Ripe pycnidiospores showing (a) hyaline appendage formed from (b) the jelly-like 
cap, (c) Guttulate nature of cytoplasm. Fig. 8. Fyenldloapores germinating in 0 T>% citric acid, 
<o) and (c) Mis-shapen resting-bod les. (&) Remains of jelly sheath to pycnidiospores and 
germ tube, seen only in heavily stained preparations. Fig. 9. Pycnidiospores germinating in 
0*1 citric acid, (o) Contorted growth of germ tube. (&) Septum formation, walling off the 
contents of the germ-tube to form an appressorial -resting body. <c) Empty ascospore. id) 
Terminally produced resting body, (e) Septa formed in the germ tube. (/) Normal growth 
of germ tube In the Weaker citric acid solution. Fig. 3 0. Fyonidlosporc germination In presence 
of, orange rind tissue, (a) Faired nuclei In resting body. 
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respect has not been observed. They may serve also as secondary spores, thus affording 
the fungus a mechanism of protection when germination has proceeded on the surface 
of leaf or fruit, and unfavourable conditions intervene. The ability of these structures to 
act as secondary spores and eventually to germinate, supports this view. 

Examination of Table 4 will reveal that after twenty-four hours no ascospores had 
germinated, and after thirty-six hours less than one-third of the ascospores had 
germinated. Forty-eight hours after the trial had commenced 70% had germinated. 
It was not until four days had elapsed that the very satisfactory germination of 98% 
was recorded. The suitability for germination trials of ascospores collected directly 
after ejection from the perithecia is well illustrated by such a germination. In the 
orchard conditions which favour ascospore discharge would also favour aacospore 
germination after they had lodged on the surfaces of leaves and fruits. Hence a high 
degree of successful germination should be expected under orchard conditions. This 
would depend, to a great degree, on the environmental conditions which followed 
shortly after ascospore discharge in the orchard. If heavy evening dews are experienced 
on successive nights, favourable environmental conditions would be provided for ascospore 
germination, and a high percentage of spores could be expected to have germinated four 
days after ejection. On the other hand, if ascospore discharge occurred after an 
isolated shower of rain or after a single evening dew, without in either case a 
succession of dews on subsequent evenings, the probability of germination occurring 
would be greatly reduced. Further investigation of this point will he carried out. 

In respect to ascospore germination of the Black Rot fungus of the grape Reddick 
(1911) has stated: *\ . . the spores germinate slowly even under the most favourable 
conditions . . . the writer has never succeeded In obtaining germ tubeB on ascospores 
in less than thirty-six hours. It is more often forty or even sixty hours." Reddick also 
stresses the importance of rains followed by dews, fogs and cloudy days in securing 
infection with these ascospores. He states, however, that rain is necessary for ascospore 
discharge. He bases this statement on the observation that new infections on grape 
berries are related to periods following rain and dews. 

Infection Studies with Ascospores, 

The first attempts to infect Valencia orange and lemon fruits with the causal fungus 
of Black Spot were carried out with pycnidiospore inoculum. Those experiments will 
be discussed later when dealing with the secondary infection cycle. 

Infection studies carried out under central coastal conditions were complicated by 
the fact that wind-borne inoculum wrh extremely abundant in most orchards, and 
unless some steps were taken to protect fruit from such inoculum, under these 
conditions, the results of artificial inoculation would be unreliable. A further com- 
plication was occasioned by the tact that the mature fruit of young Valencia trees 
do not develop lesions even though infection may have been successful on such fruits 
during the susceptible period as measured by the development of latent infection. 
Hence to satisfy KoclTs postulates, it was necessary to use fruit produced on Valencia 
trees of a greater maturity than ten years at least, so that it would be reasonably 
certain that a proportion of the successful infections of the young fruits would 
ultimately develop as lesions on the mature fruits. Even if infection experiments were 
conducted in areas where this disease at present does not occur, the possibility of 
natural infection of the young fruit occurring and the non-expression of the disease 
on the mature fruit would still exist. Were the pathogen entirely absent from such 
areas, its introduction merely for infection studies could not be sanctioned. This 
restricted studies to young fruits on old Valencia trees that had been bagged to 
protect them from natural infection. In Buch studies glacine bags were used to protect 
the blossom and the young fruits from chance natural infection both before and after 
Inoculation. Experiments were tried in 1938, 1939 and 1940 with pycnidiospore 
inoculum, but a satisfactory technique was not easy to develop. The blossom had to be 
covered before the flowers opened to eliminate the possibility of natural infection at 
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that stage. Only a few blossoms usually survived the artificial conditions within the 
bags. Of those fruits which were set, few remained on the trees so long as bagging 
conditions were maintained. The small percentage of fruit which survived usually 
became severely infested with mealybugs, aphis, scale insects and rust mites, so that 
it became virtually impossible to produce typical mature Valencia fruit infected only 
with Black Spot. The results of such experiments will be detailed under Infection 
studies with pycnidiospore inoculum, 

Inoculation experiments were conducted at the Biological Branch glasshouse, 
Botanic Gardens, Sydney, during September and October, 1938, using potted citrus 
trees on trifoliate root stock. These trees usually carried four to six fruits to maturity 
and could be placed in the glasshouse tn incubation chambers. Since ascospore Inoculum 
had not been produced in artificial pure culture, citrus leaf material harbouring mature 
ascospores was collected at Erina (Gosford district ) and used as a source of this kind 
of inoculum. 

The following varieties were inoculated: Valencia orange. Washington Navel orange, 
Sweet Rind lemon and kumquat. The method of inoculation was as follows. Dead 
lemon leaves harbouring the ripe aseoaporic inoculum were soaked in water for fifteen 
minutes, drained and loosely wrapped around the very small fruits on the potted trees. 
Such fruits were atomized with water before and after the dead leaves were placed 
around them. Moist cotton wool was then loosely wrapped around the fruits to hold 
the leaves in position. Each tree was then placed in a large sheet metal incubation 
can with a glass top. This incubation can was thoroughly atomized with water to 
maintain saturated atmospheric conditions. Inoculations of this kind were commenced 
about 5 p.m.. so that little drying out would occur during the night. Trees were left 
in the incubation cans for forty-eight hours, which was a sufficient period of time for 
ascospores to have germinated. Satsfactory humidity conditions had been maintained 
within the can throughout this period. When potted trees were removed from the 
incubation can they were transferred out of doors, where there was extremely slight 
or no possibility of natural infection, as no citrus trees were planted in that area 
for at least several miles, and then only an occasional tree in a home garden. 

Negative results were obtained with the Valencia orange, kumquat and Washington 
Navel orange inoculations, but on Sweet Rind lemon fruits which had been inoculated 
in September, two out ol' seven showed a number of small lesions, typical of Black Spot, 
in March, 1939. These lesions were only several millimetres in diameter and failed 
to develop to any extent. One fruit was removed from the tree, the lesions aseptically 
removed and plated out on potato dextrose agar. The mycelium was stilt viable as 
typical colonies of O. citricarp a developed. No further lesions developed on tbe other 
fruits remaining on the trees, nor on any of the controls. 

The following season these experiments were repeated once more at the Botanic 
Gardens, but, instead of making only one inoculation, four separate inoculations were 
carried out on four separate occasions, thus simulating the possible showers of 
inoculum that might occur under orchard conditions. One such inoculation was carried 
out shortly after petal-fall in September, another in October, another a month later, 
in November, and the final one just after Christmas. The same varieties were used, 
the same type of inoculum and the same technique. This time, as before, all varieties 
except the lemon failed to develop lesions. The eight small lemon fruits inoculated 
all developed several lesions during February. However, the few lesions which did 
develop must have been only a small fraction of the infections these fruits sustained. 
The explanation of the failure of lesions to develop on the orange fruit is most 
probably connected with the fact that the trees used were only five years old in 
1938 and were therefore not sufficiently mature to allow development of the disease. 

At Narara Vitieultural Nursery during 1946 and 1947 inoculation experiments were 
conducted using the leaves of rough lemon seedlings. These potted seedlings were 
raised under quarantine conditions in the glasshouse and so were reasonably free of 
chance infection, and comparable controls were maintained. As in the previous 
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experiments, natural ascospore inoculum was used, and a similar technique employed, 
except that no incubation cans were available. The leaves and Inoculum were merely 
wrapped in moist cotton wool. This proved quite adequate. No leaf lesions developed, 
but when inoculated leaves were removed from the seedlings, wilted and treated In 
the manner already described for the demonstration of latent infection, profuse 
development of O. citricarpa occurred on the dead leaves. It was found preferable to 
wait about six months before removing leaves that had been inoculated, as difficulty 
was sometimes experienced in wilting immature leaves satisfactorily. Untreated control 
leaves gave negative results when removed from the seedling trees, wilted and treated 
in the same way. Colonies of (h citricarpa which occurred on the dead rough lemon 
leaves of inoculated plants proved, on cultural examination, to be identical with the 
pycnidiospore form of the causal fungus of Black Spot. 

These experiments with rough lemon leaves showed that the leaf primordta us they 
unfolded from the growing point of the stem were susceptible to infection, but that 
after four to live weeks or when the leaves were approximately half grown, they were 
no longer susceptible to infection. 

Inoculations of mature Valencia fruits were carried out in a manner described by 
Lee (1920). The fruits were obtained from the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area and so 
could be reasonably assumed to be free of latent infections. Fruits were placed in 
moist chambers with dead citrus leaves harbouring ripe ascospore inoculum for a 
week. No Infections occurred. Other fruits were cut with a scalpel and small pieces 
of dead leaf tissue with ripe perithecia inserted. These experiments, too, failed to 
give any positive results. Recent experimental work aimed at controlling the disease 
in the orchard has shown that weak Bordeaux sprays must be applied to the young 
fruits in order to secure control of a disease which does not appear until twelve 
months later. Positive results under conditions using Lee’s technique for inoculation 
of mature fruit would therefore have been inexplicable and contrary to field evidence. 
A possible explanation of the positive results obtained by Lee will be given later, 
When dealing with infection studies of the secondary infection cycle. 

Negative, indifferent and confusing results have been obtained with closely related 
fungi, pathogenic on other crop plants. Reddick (1911) was unable to secure infection 
of grape berries with (h bidwellii despite the reports of successful infectious by Viala 
et Ravaz ( 1888), Spechsnew (1899) and Prunet (1898), Shear, working with the 
cranberry scald organism 0 . vaccinii , was unable to demonstrate satisfactorily infection 
of the usual host plants under controlled conditions. Guba (1925), also working with 
a related fungus. Phyllosticta xolitaria, was unable to demonstrate the pathogenicity 
of this organism to apple fruits, under controlled conditions, yet Scott and Rorer (1909) 
and Roberts (1917) successfully obtained infection. Later, Kohl, with the same 
organism, could only obtain infection if satisfactory precautions were taken to prevent 
the excessive drying out of the spores. This observation may have Borne application 
to the disease under discussion, but us well, with Black Spot, there is the complicating 
factor of latent development of the typical lesions, which make infection studies with 
this disease so difficult. 


Secondary Infection Cyclic. 

Prior to the discovery of the ascigerous fungus O. citricarpa on the fallen citrus 
leaves, and the recognition of the importance of its wind-borne ascospores as a source 
of inoculum, the water-borne pycnidiospores of P. citricarpa were regarded as the only 
Bource of infection. The coincidence of the development of this form Of inoculum on the 
mature Valencia fruits, with the duration of the infection period on the fruit that 
had recently set, appeared to justify this belief, Certain anomalies existed, however. 
Intermediate crops of Valencia fruit set from blossoming that had occurred in March 
and April sometimes developed shot-hole lesions of Black Spot at maturity. Such fruit 
had been set, in most cases, when all the previous season's main crop Valencia fruit 
had been harvested. Washington Navel orange trees, reasonably isolated from other 
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varieties of citrus and so reasonably removed from pycnidlospore Inoculum, consistently 
bore fruit harbouring latent infections of the Black Spot fungus. This fact was 
repeatedly demonstrated by the development, of cultures of O. citricarpa on thin slices 
of navel orange rind tissue plated out aseptlcally on potato dextrose agar. No lesions 
develop on the Washington Navel fruits under central coast conditions, and since In 
any case this fruit would be harvested before the next crop was set in October, no 
pycnldiospores are available as a source of Inoculum. The existence of latent infections 
within apparently healthy citrus leaves presented yet another anomaly. Such leaves 
are formed in early September, when pycnidiospore inoculum is not particularly 
plentiful, and again during Mareh-April, when this form of inoculum is usually absent. 
The demonstration of abundant ascospore inoculum throughout the entire year explained 
satisfactorily these anomalous infections. 

Pycnidiospore Liberation and Dispersal. 

It now remained to discover the role of the pycnidiospore. In the spring of 1938 
mature Valencia fruits were harvested with the lesions of Black Spot just commencing 
to appear. They were transferred to the 25°0. incubator for five days until extensive 
lesions had developed and abundant ripe pycnidia had appeared. This fruit was then 
placed under a large bell-jar through which a strong current of air was drawn. This 
current of air was taken into a second bell-jar, where Petri plates of acidified potato- 
dextrose-agar were exposed. If the pycnidiospores were air-borne some cultures of 
P. cUriearpa would be expected to develop on the acidified agar. Fruit was soaked 
in water for periods from five minutes up to two days before submitting to test, but 
results were always negative, even when spore horns several millimetres in length 
appeared through the pycnidial oslioles. However, when such fruit, with or without 
spore horns, was immersed in water and that water examined under the microscope, 
numerous pycnldiospores were found to have escaped. The indication was that 
pycnidiospores were rarely if ever air borne, but appeared to be readily water-borne. 

Glycerine-coated microscope slides were exposed during the spring, summer and 
autumn in and near citrus orchards, to obtain some information on the amount and 
type of inoculum in the orchard atmosphere. This method was time-consuming and 
only semi-qualitative, hence in the absence of a more refined technique it can only 
give indications of the dispersal of these secondary spores. Fifty slides were exposed 
in an orchard of twenty-five year old Valencia trees, between the trees and around the 
boundary. During the course of the summer the fruit on these trees developed Black 
Spot severely, and so abundant pycnidiospore inoculum was available. Often slides 
had only several spores of G. eitricarpa adhering, necessitating careful and detailed 
examination. Slides were prepared for examination after two days’ exposure, by 
using a 60% solution of lactic acid as the mounting medium and a 2* > l " microscope 
coverslip. Ascospores were observed consistently trapped on the surface of these slides 
but only on a very few occasions were pycnidiospores found, and then on slides exposed 
between trees, never on slides exposed on the boundary of the orchard. The, indication 
was that these spores are only rarely blown about in the orchard atmosphere and 
then probably in water droplets. Ascospores were trapped consistently throughout 
the spring, summer and autumn and their numbers did not appear to be correlated 
with periods of rainfall. Heavier ascospore discharges could have occurred during wet 
spells, but the technique used was not suitable for wet weather trapping and so 
quantitative recordings of these periods were unreliable. 

By means of a twelve-inch filter funnel and collecting bottle placed beneath a 
Valencia tree, portion of the dew water dripping from the tree was collected. Also 
in this manner portion of the incident rain In light as well as heavy showers was 
collected. Collections were made during the spring and summer of 1940. Water was 
removed, centrifuged and the deposited material examined under a microscope. 

Prior to the appearance of Black Spot lesions on the maturing main crop fruit, 
no pycnidiosporee were collected during periods of wet weather. During the period 
when Hard Spot lesions were developing (October) and fruit affected with these 
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lesions only was banging in the trees, few pycnidiospores were found in the rain-water 
splashing down through the foliage into the filter funnel and collecting bottle. It was 
not until severe Virulent Spot lesions were developing in the trees (late November) 
that pycnidiospores in abundance were collected in the dripping water from the tree. 
At this stage it was found that pycnidiospores were plentiful in the collected water 
even from light rains. In the case of dews, insufficient water was collected on which 
an examination could be made. It is likely, however, that medium to heavy dews 
are sufficient to cause some spore extrusion and their washing down through the tree. 
When all the mature Valencia fruit had dropped from this test tree, no more 
pycnidiospores were detected in the water collected subsequently in the filter funnel. 
At this stage fallen fruit were developing pycnidia and pycnidiospores on the virulent 
spot lesions. Although some fruit developed Black Spot lesions early in the spring, 
their importance us a source of pycnidiospore inoculum does not appear to be very 
great. It was not until virulent lesions were being developed on fruit in the tree 
that pycnidiospores were numerous enough to be important as possible agencies of 
infection. It must be remembered that fruit affected with severe lesions of Black 
Spot drop readily to the ground, where their importance in providing water-borne 
inoculum is practically nil. , Vf 

It has been observed over many years that Black Spot development is as severe 
on fruit at the tops as on fruit on the lower portions of the tree on the northern side. 
This equal distribution of the disease through the vertical plane on the northern side 
contrasts markedly with the distribution in the tree of another fruit disease of 
Valencias under central coastal conditions, namely Melanose. This disease caused by 
Viaporthe citri Wolf, is spread principally by the water-borne pycnidiospores (Phomopsu 
citri ). Such spores, produced in pycnidia on the dead wood on the tree, splash down 
in water droplets on to the young susceptible foliage and fruit below. Hence this 
disease is always more serious on the fruit and foliage in the lower half as compared 
with that in the upper half of the tree, where the effects of the disease may be quite 
negligible, in the case of Black Spot, if fruit infections due to water-borne pycnidio- 
spores were considerable, it is reasonable to assume that development would be more 
severe in the lower portions of the northern side of Valencia trees. However, since 
fruits appear to be affected just as badly in the upper portions of trees on the northern 
side, it tends to indicate that pycnidiospore inoculum must be regarded as of minor 
consequence when compared with the wind-borne ascospores. 

This is in contrast to many other important fungous diseases of fruit trees. With 
VeHturia inacqualia (Cke) Wint. and Coccomycett hiemalis Higgins, the causal organisms 
of Apple Scab and Cherry Leaf Spot respectively, primary infections are initiated by 
wind-borne ascospores, on susceptible tissues, in the early spring. These ascospores are 
produced in ascocarps which have overwintered in dead leaf material. The incubation 
period is very short for these primary infections, so that within a short time 
secondary spore inoculum is being produced on lesions that have formed as a result 
of the primary infections. Such inoculum, in the main, is water-borne and is capable 
of initiating a series of secondary infection cycles on susceptible plant parts, In the 
same season, shortly after the initiation of the primary infection cycle by wind-borne 
ascospores. 

In the case of H. vitricarpa, primary infections of the young leaves are initiated 
by wind-borne ascospores during September and October and of the young fruits 
during the period October to about February. Latent Infections on the leaves will 
eventually provide ascospore inoculum to initiate primary infection cycles whenever 
such ever-green leaves may fall. This may be any time during a period of twelve to 
thirty-six months or so.' Primary latent infections of the young fruits, however, will 
give rise to pycnidiospores when such fruits mature and develop Black Spot lesions. 
This may be any time from twelve to fifteen months after such fruit was originally 
infected. Such pycnidiospores can now initiate the secondary infection cycle. It is 
thus apparent that a period of twelve to fifteen months separates the initiation of 
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primary infections and the development of pycnidiospore inoculum for secondary 
infections. 

Pycnidiospore Germination. 

Efforts by earlier workers to obtain germination of pycnldiospores of P. citricarpa 
were not always entirely successful. Cobb (1904) recorded that these spores can he 
germinated only with difficulty, and Darn ell -Smith (1919) found that special conditions 
had to be provided. He recorded that extracts of orange peel stimulated germination 
of freshly discharged pycnldiospores within twelve hours. However, if spores were 
three days old, they took several days to germinate. Spores older than this failed 
to germinate. 

Laboratory experiments were undertaken to determine what conditions favour 
germination, as no quantitative studies had so far been made. Simple treatments were 
at first tried in efforts to secure satisfactory germination with inoculum produced under 
field conditions. Tap-water, incubated at various temperatures in both hanging drops 
and Syracuse dishes, was tested without success. A few spores germinated in hanging 
drops, but complete failure was usually recorded in the equivalent Syracuse dish teats. 
Later this was demonstrated to be an effect of oxygen stimulating germination of 
some of the spores In the outer film of the hanging drop. Normally, pycnldiospores do 
not germinate in water mounts, hut where air bubbles are included germinatiou of 
spores can be observed around them, ('obb (1904) had also seen this effect. 

Since Darnell-Smith had obtained some success with orange peel extract,, it was 
decided to test out the effect of various fruit tissues of different ages in stimulating 
germination. The treatments and percentage germination are set out in Table 5. 

Tablk «'►. 

; Percentage (JeriuinntlonH 
after SO Hour**. 

Treatments. j j 

1 ncuhitU'd at | !neu hated at 



20° C. 

25° <*. 

Tap water 

0* 1 

0*0 

Thin motion of mature Valencia orange riml in | 
0 2 ml. of tap water . . . j 

20 0 

18-2 

Thin section of mature sweet rind lemon in 0*2 ml. j 
of tap water | 

5t a 

42-8 

10 p«r cent, solution of ripe lemon juice in tap w ater j 

lift 

1-0 

One Jnlco wac from a ri}W sweet rind lemon fmit in j 
0-2 ml. of tap water j 

00 I 

43*7 

Thin section of Valencia orange rind tissue from j 
on© month old fmlt, in 0-2 ml. tap water . , j 

- ■ j 

54-0 

03 *0 


■ I _ J 

From Table G it can be seen that tissues from both young and mature fruits are 
capable of stimulating germination of pycnldiospores. The fact that a lemon vesicle 
in water was capable of exerting this effect raised the possibility that various organic 
acids might act as stimulants. As there was no significant difference in germination 
at 20 °C. and 25 “C., the following test was made in triplicate at 25 °C., using hanging 
drop cultures. Details of the treatments and results obtained are set out in Table 6. 

The results indicated that citric acid in concentrations from 0-5% to 0*1% was 
a stimulant to germination in hanging drop suspensions, but none of the other organic 
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acids tested had any effect on germination. The stimulation of germination by citric 
acid solutions appears to be independent of pH and dependent on some other unknown 
factor. 

In subsequent work on pycnidiospore germination, erratic and Inexplicable negative 
results were sometimes obtained with 01% to 0-5% solutions of citric acid. Fresh 
solutions of acid were prepared, but the variability appeared to be in the spore material. 
Pycnidiospores produced in pure culture on potato dextrose agar slopes gave particularly 
poor results, and it was thought that they may, under some conditions, be Incapable 
of germination. Pycnidiospores were therefore again obtained from mature pycnidla 
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that had developed on mature Valencia oranges and were used in further germination 
trials. Even with citric acid which had given satisfactory results formerly, very 
disappointing results were obtained. This was surprising, since the pycnidiospores 
were derived from naturally occurring material, that was capable, apparently, under 
field conditions of causing infection. 

The possibility that the age of the pycnidiospores and the conditions during spore 
maturation may influence germination was next investigated. A mature orange was 
chosen from an unsprayed Valencia tree on which severe Black Spot lesions were 
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commencing to develop. The fruit was placed In a closed aluminium container and 
incubated for six days at 25°C. By this time extensive lesions had developed and 
pyonidia of P, citricarpa were developing in large numbers, Pycnidlospores that were 
oozing in spore horns from ripe pycnidia were chosen for germination tests, using 0*8% 
citric acid solution in hanging drops. The surface of the fruit was then washed 
thoroughly in order to remove all pycnidlospores on the fruit surface and the greater 
portion of spores in the spore horns. The fruit was then submerged in tap-water for 
one hour at about 22°C., removed and incubated in a moist chamber at 25°C. for 
twenty-four hours. Germination tests were again made with the spores produced during 
this period. The soaking and incubation treatment was repeated for three more days. 

The results of germination tests using spores collected following each period of 
incubation is given in Table 7. 


Table 7. 


Treatment. 

Replicate. 

| Tap Water. 

0-3% Citric A e[(!, 
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10 
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It is apparent from Table 7 that germination percentage has been raised from 
less than 1% on the first day to 10%, 25%, 48% and approximately 80% on the second, 
third, fourth and fifth days respectively. These results indicate that pre-soaklng of 
the pycnidia in water for one hour out of twenty-four has increased the percentage of 
spores which are capable of germinating. It would appear that fresh crops of 
pycnidiospores are produced and displace the spores which had been formed earlier 
under less favourable conditions, namely, in the absence of free moisture on and around 
the pycnidium for a period each day. The results of these experiments suggest that 
moisture conditions at the time of pycnidiospore formation influence germination 
ability, and that such pycnidlospores in any case are short-lived. Kohl (1932) has 
commented on a similar relationship between pycnidiospore maturation and moisture 
conditions with P. solitaria, However, he found that the spores of that particular 
fungus were much longer lived, taking up to five weeks to mature. 

Under favourable laboratory conditions the pycnidia of P. citricarpa are capable 
of producing fresh crops of viable spores In a short space of time. If this Is generally 
true, then conditions in the orchard which are suitable for rapid pycnidiospore 
production and maturation, namely nightly wetting of the pycnidia by dews and light 
rains, are also the conditions for producing pycnidiospores that will germinate readily 

W 
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and infect the young fruit. From these laboratory studies it would appear that one 
thorough wetting is not sufficient to produce viable pycnldiospores in quantity. Daily 
wetting and drying appear to be necessary to produce the maximum yield of viable 
spores. 

The mode of germination of pycnldiospores was found to be almost identical with 
that of the ascospores (Text-figs, 8-10). However, the pycnldiospores produce only one 
germ tube, Appressoria, similar in all details to those already described for ascospores, 
were consistently formed. Pycnldiospores germinating in 0*5% citric acid formed 
very short germ tubes 4 m to 8 m in length, with a distorted terminal resting spore. In 
the lower concentrations of citrl/: acid used, particularly 0*1%, normal germination 
occurred. 


Longevity of Pycnidiosporea. 

Darnell-Smith’s observations (1919) with regard to the short-lived nature of the 
pycnldiospores, and the indications obtained from the experiments already reported 
in this paper, prompted further investigations. 

Freshly matured and naturally exuded pycnldiospores were obtained from pycnidia 
that had developed on a ripe Valencia orange. These spores were submitted to a 
germination test on microscope slides, using 0*8%; citric acid solution. The method 
adopted was as follows. Drops of water containing the pycnldiospores were placed on 
twelve slides and the moisture allowed to evaporate under laboratory conditions. The 
slides were then placed in a covered box in a laboratory cupboard. At the intervals 
germination trials in triplicate were conducted using 0*8% citric acid solution at 25 Q C- 
The experiment was commenced on 5th December, 1947. 


Tabi,b 8. 


Dote of Teat. 

Replicate. 

Percentage 

Germination. 

Mean Percentage 
Germination. 

6th Dow Tuber , . , , 

1 
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2 
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8 
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1 
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2 

18*6 
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3 
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5th January 

i 

0-0 



2 

0-0 

— 


3 

00 


6th February 

1 

0-0 



2 

0*0 

— 


a 

0-0 


5th March 

l 

0*0 



2 

0*0 

— ■ 


3 

0*0 



From Table 8 it can be seen that after only four days* storage the mean figure 
for germination dropped by over 60%, No germinations were secured of spores after 
three months. It would appear from this experiment that pycnldiospores are very 
short-lived and of very little Importance in the dissemination of the disease. It i* 
not considered that pycnldiospores which may harbour in fruit cases that have carried 
fruit affected with Black Spot would constitute a serious source of inoculum if such cases 
were despatched to citrus growirg areas where the disease did not occur. 
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Pycni&ioapore Infection . 

The first efforts to secure Infection of citrus fruits with pycnidiospores were 
conducted in the spring of 1938 at the Botanic. Gardens, Sydney. Similar trials already 
described were undertaken at that time with ascospore inoculum. The immature fruits 
produced by potted trees of Valencia orange, Washington Navel orange and sweet rind 
lemon were used for inoculation, employing much the same technique that has already 
been described. Naturally produced pycnidiospores on ripe Valencia fruits and 
pycnidiospores that had developed on the leaves of almond seedlings were used as a 
source of inoculum, and a check germination test was carried out with all inoculum 
used, to ensure that this aspect was satisfactory. 

The only instance where successful infection and ultimately lesion production 
occurred was with sweet rind lemon fruits inoculated with spores produced on almond 
leaves. Four out of six fruits produced small Black. Spot lesions in February, 1939. 
This was similar to the results already reported in trials using ascospore inoculum. 
It is quite possible that successful latent infections may have been established in the 
young Valencia fruits, although lesion development did not occur. 

During the spring of 1939 infection studies were undertaken at Narara Vitieultural 
Nursery using young fruits on fifteen-year-old Valencia trees. Pycnidiospores produced 
in cultures of P, e itrivarpa on sterilized Valencia rind tissue were used as inoculum. 
Unopened blossoms were enclosed in waxed paper bags on 25th October, 1939, to guard 
against the possibility of natural infection. After some of the blossoms had set fruit, 
wherever it was possible three small fruits on each foliage terminal were selected 
and tagged. Two such fruits were kept enclosed in waxed paper bags and the third 
was allowed to remain unprotected. This constituted a check on the susceptibility 
of fruits on the particular terminal in question to natural infection. Of the two 
remaining bagged fruits on each terminal, one was retained as a control and was kept 
enclosed without treatment until 18th October, 1940. The other was inoculated by the 
following method. The protective bag was removed and the young fruit was finely 
atomized with water and then with a suspension of pycnidlospore inoculum in water. 
Finally the interior of the bag was atomized with water and replaced over each 
individual fruit treated. All inoculations were carried out late in the afternoon. 
Originally it was intended to carry out inoculations at petal-fall, five weeks, ten weeks 
and finally fifteen weeks after petal-fall. Unfortunately it was not possible to carry 
out the petal-fall inoculations; however, the inoculations on the remaining dates were 
achieved. From time to time bagB were removed for spraying the fruits which had 
been enclosed, with nicotine solution for pest control. Occasionally bags were replaced, 
too, when the original ones had become partly torn. The following summer, Black 
Spot development was not serious in the Gosford district. In fact, in many orchards 
the disease did not develop and in others it was very mild. This was the experience 
in the orchard at Narara Vitieultural Nursery. The inoculated fruit was examined 
carefully on three occasions during the spring and summer. The results are recorded 
in Table 9. 

From inoculated fruits developing typical lesions of Black Spot <7. citrioarpa was 
isolated and identified in pure culture. 

Although the success of the experiment was limited because of the poor development 
of Black Spot generally in the spring and summer of 1940-41, some very interesting 
results have been obtained. The pathogenicity of pycnidiospores under field conditions 
was established and Koch’s postulates satisfied as regards the reproduction of the 
disease on mature Valencia fruits. The latent nature of the infection of the causal 
organism was also confirmed. In one instance a particular fruit was inoculated on 
the 15th January, 1940, and lesion development did not occur until Just prior to the 
3rd February, 1941. This represents a period of about 384 days during which the 
Infective mycelium had remained in a latent condition. It was also observed that from 
any given number of inoculations at different times after the fruit is set disease 
development tends to commence on or about the same date the following season and 
extend over a period of several months. This indicates that the duration of the latent 

ww 
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Infection period is independent of the time of inoculation of the immature fruits and 
the time of development of the Black Spot lesions appears to be dependent, in some 
way, on the level of certain physiological activities in the rind of the maturing fruits 
rather than on the date of infection. These aspects will be discussed more fully In a 
later paper dealing with the epiphytology of the disease. 

Attempts to infect mature Valencia fruits with pycnidiospores by the method 
reported by Lee (1920) were unsuccessful. The fruit for these trials, as for similar 
ascospore infection trials already described, was obtained from Leeton, N.S.W., where 
the Black Spot disease is not known to occur. Jt has been found that wounding the 
rind of sound mature Valencia fruits which harbour latent infections of Q . citricarpa 
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can result, sometimes, in the development of a typical lesion due to the activity of the 
mycelium of the Black Spot fungus within the rind. Spray injuries sustained by 
Valencia fruits, hail markings, twig abrasions and insect-damaged areas on the rind 
have all been observed in central coast orchards, from time to time, to be foci of 
lesion development. Such occurrences are especially noteworthy when they occur at a 
time when normal lesion production has not commenced on undamaged Valencia 
fruits. It may have been quite possible that in using mature fruit for inoculation Lee 
damaged the rind of fruits harbouring latent infections, and in this way secured some 
lesions which could have been the result of the activity of latent mycelium. 

Spread of tub Disease by Nursery Tubbs, 

Using the technique described for the detection of the presence of latent infections, 
it has been found that these occur very abundantly in the leaves of nursery trees 
from commercial nurseries at Carlingtord and Oosford, and from the Narara Viticultural 
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Nursery, This raises an important Issue. In a suitable environment mature aecoepoTee 
of Q. ci tricarp a can develop on these Infected leaves after they are shed. Thus the 
possibility arises ot these nursery trees being able to carry the disease with them Into 
areas where it does not at present occur. Though the amount ot latent infection may 
be considerable in the green leaves, such nursery trees, when inspected by the 
nurseryman, orchardiat, plant disease inspector or plant quarantine officer at the 
despatch depot, would appear to be quite free of disease. In this manner the disease 
could also be introduced from a country where the disease occurs to a citrus-growing 
area in another country where the disease does not occur. It seems most unlikely, 
from the evidence already presented, that spraying the yearling trees with protective 
Bordeaux Mixture applications would prevent infection. Hence the movement of trees 
raised in citrus areas where the Black Spot disease occurs to other citrus-growing 
areas which are free of this disease must be a practice accompanied with considerable 
risk. It will be shown in a later paper on the epiphytology of this disease that latent 
infection can only take place when certain conditions of the environment occur, and 
that other conditions again are necessary for the latent infections to develop into 
lesions on the fruit. But in spite of this it would seem desirable for new plantings in 
those citrus areas which are at present free of this disease to be made with locally 



Text -fig, 11. — The complete cycle of infection, including both the primary (aaoospore) 
and the secondary (pycnldlospore) cycles. 

grown trees. Failing this, and where nursery tree requirements continue to be fulfilled 
from areas where the disease does occur, the most satisfactory alternative would be 
for the nurseryman to strip off all leaves and petioles (which also harbour latent 
infection) and to despatch trees immediately in this condition. In this manner all of 
the latent mycelium would be removed and there would be very little danger of 
introducing the disease. Such a practice would not, however, be very acceptable 
either to the nurseryman or the citrus growers, who have always preferred to take 
delivery of trees with satisfactory foliage cover. 

For many years now young trees have been despatched from nurseries on the 
coast of New South Wales where Black Spot occurs, to the inland areas where the 
disease does not occur, and despite the continual introduction of the inoculum in a 
latent form, the disease has been reported only very rarely. There is one record in 
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the files of the Biological Branch, Department of Agriculture, of the disease on Valencia 
orange fruits at Barooga, on the Murray River, and one from the same locality of its 
occurrence on lemon fruits. The examination and identification was made by Mr. 
F. C. McCleery, at that time. Plant Pathologist. There is also one record of specimens 
of lemons from Curlwaa, also on the Murray Elver, 250 miles west of Barooga. 

During the winter of 1941 an extensive survey was made of the citrus orchards 
of the Murray River area as far west as Kerang. A large number of specimens of dead 
leaveB were collected for examination in the laboratory and green leaves were removed 
from the trees in the hope that, some evidence of the latent mycelium of the causal 
fungus might be obtained. No trace of G. ci tricar pa was found. 

Shortly after this, specimens of green leaves from Valencia orange trees were 
obtained from Leeton, on the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas. Ninety-one leaves were 
treated for the development of latent infections. After seven days one leaf showed 
copious development of spermogonia of G. citricarpa. Apparently some limited quantity 
of inoculum is produced from time to time in this region and a very limited amount 
of infection occurs on the green leaves. Whether such infections are able to occur on 
the young fruits is questionable, as conditions favourable for infection are unlikely to 
occur in the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas from October onwards. The disease has 
not so far been recorded on fruit from the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas. 

In the early summer of 1947 a survey was made of citrus trees in the Murrumbidgee 
Irrigation Areas. As in the previous survey, both dead and green leaves were collected. 
No evidence was obtained that latent infection of O. citricarpa was present. Shortly 
afterwards a survey was made of orchards on the lower Murray River at Mildura, 
Merbein, Redcliffs, Curlwaa, Coomealla, Mallee Cliffs and Pomona. Samples similar 
to those already described were collected and examined. However, no evidence was 
obtained that CL citricarpa was present in any of those areas. 

APPENDIX. 

St and. van Tkchniolk. fok Development or Latent Mycelium within 

Citiu m Leaves. 

The standard technique finally adopted for the testing of green citrus leaves for 
the presence of latent mycelium of G. citricarpa is as follows. This procedure is 
suggested when it is suspected that the Black Spot disease may be present in an area 
in a latent form. Leaves of sweet rind lemon and of Valencia orange or of grapefruit 
should be chosen. Such leaves should be at least one year old or in their second year 
of maturity. In testing either grapefruit or Valencia orange leaves it is desirable 
always to conduct a parallel test with leaves from lemon trees If they are available 
in the area. Leaves should be exposed out of doors in direct sunlight. It has been 
found convenient to place them in flat wire gauze containers. The period of exposure 
should be from six to twelve hours, or until the leaves have assumed a mld-hrown 
to pale brown colour, but are still devoid of any definite brittleness. Following this 
treatment the leaves should be dipped in 70% alcohol for several seconds and then 
immersed in 1 in 1,000 mercuric chloride solution for ten minutes. The leaves should 
then be washed well in sterilized water and removed to a second container of steidlized 
water, in which they are allowed to soak for half an hour. The leaves should then be 
removed, the excess water drained off, and the leaves placed in a suitable dish in a 
30 °C. incubator until the following afternoon, when the leaves are taken from the 
incubator, immersed once more in sterilized water for half an hour, removed aud the 
excess water again is allowed to drain off. The leaves should not be returned to the 
30 C *C. incubator until the following morning. Repetition of this treatment daily should 
bring about the development of any latent mycelium of G. citricarpa in seven to 
eight days. 

In exposing citrus leaves that have been removed from the tree, local environmental 
conditions should he taken into account. If the tests are made in hot weather with 
temperatures in the sun around 100 *F. at midday and with a high saturation deficit 
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of the order of 1*00 In. of Hg., then the exposure of citrus leaves for a twelve-hour 
period would result not only in the rapid dehydration and death of the leaves, but 
also of the latent mycelium of (?. dtricarpa within. Under such conditions an exposure 
of six hours would probably be ample to ensure sufficient wilting without killing the 

latent mycelium to any considerable extent. When leaves from orange or lemon trees 

have been exposed for the purpose of wilting they should have a mid-brown to pale 

brown appearance, be just pliable but not brittle. The bleaching of the colour from 

exposed leaves is perhaps the most reliable indication that the exposure period has 
been too long or Is approaching the danger point. Once leaves lose their mid-brown 
to pale brown colour and begin to assume a pale biscuit-beige hue the danger point is 
being reached. Usually at this stage the leaves are brittle and the latent mycelium 
of G. dtricarpa has been killed. 

The duration of immersion in cold water after exposure to ensure proper develop- 
ment of the Black Spot fungus is a matter of empirical choice and permitB considerable 
latitude. A half-hour was chosen, as it was found that exposed leaves had absorbed 
their maximum amount of water from an immersion of this duration. It was also 
found that where leaves were given longer daily periods of immersion a certain 
amount of dissolution of the dead citrus leaf tissues took place, making them difficult 
to handle. It has been observed that where initial exposure has not been sufficiently 
long to ensure a satisfactory growth of G. dtricarpa the dying leaves, upon being 
immersed in water, are able to imbibe considerable amounts. With increased exposure 
this ability to imbibe water is largely lost, until in the instance of over-exposed leaves 
the tissues still remain fairly brittle after half an hour's immersion in water. 
Exposure and wilting of citrus leaves apparently destroy the imbibing properties of 
the colloidal materials of the cells. This may only be an indication of the death of 
these ceils. Should this process be taken too far the latent mycelium of G. dtricarpa 
itself is apparently destroyed, as such leaves do not, and cannot be, induced to develop 
growth of G. dtricarpa in any of its forms. 

SrMMAHY ANI) CONCLUSIONS. 

1. Studies of Black Spot of Citrus on the Central Coastal District of New South 
Wales have been in progress for a number of years. 

2. The history of the disease, its occurrence throughout the world, and Us import- 
ance as the most serious disease affecting citrus on the East Coast of New South Wales, 
have been surveyed. 

3. A description of the disease has been presented, and the different types of lesions 
on Valencia fruits, as the season progresses, have been classified. The disease does not 
appear to develop seriously until the fruit is approaching maturity. Occasionally small 
lesions are observed on lemon foliage, only very rarely on orange foliage. Evidence on 
the latent infection nature of the disease has been presented. 

4. In an isolated orchard complete removal of diseased Valencia fruits harbouring 
pycnidiospore inoculum, prior to the setting of the new season's fruit, failed to give 
control of Black Spot the following season. An alternate source of inoculum was 
suspected. 

5. Pycnidla, spermogonia and pycnidio-sderotia of Phoma dtricarpa have been 
found to occur on dead leaves of Citrus, to a very great extent under orchard conditions, 
on the East Coast of New South Wales. 

6. Also occurring on old dead citruB leaves was an undescribed asctgerous fungus. 
Its relationship with P. dtricarpa has been established, and on the grounds of its 
conformity with the type genus Guignardia, this sexual stage has been named 
Guignardia dtricarpa » and the fungus described. 

7. Histolysis of the pseudoparenchyma in the pycnidium has been discussed with 
relation to its importance. The gelatinous appendage to the pycnidiospore appears to 
be derived from the histolysis of this tissue. 
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8. The relationship of P . citricarpa McAlp. to the genus Phyllostictina Syd M as 
emended by Shear, has been demonstrated. Further work is necessary on this group, 
however, to establish satisfactorily the validity of Shear's concept, before any reclassifi- 
cation could be possible. 

9. In addition to its occurrence on all species and varieties of Citrus, G. citricarpa 
has been shown to occur as latent infections on the leaves of a number of native bush 
shrubs and cultivated plants belonging to nine different natural families, 

10. The development of G. citricarpa on surface sterilized dying Citrus leaves has 
been demonstrated to have originated from latent infections that were present in the 
green leaves on the tree, and not as a true saprophytic growth of this fungus on the 
leaves after their death. 

11. Wilting of the green citrus leaves by exposure to the sun after removal from 
the tree greatly increased the chances of such leaves developing the various fructifications 
of G. citricarpa. Alternate wetting and drying of these leaves also favourably influenced 
the development of these fructifications. 

12. ' The maturity of Citrus leaves greatly influenced the result obtained by “wilting'’ 
after removal from the tree. Young leaves, of only a few months' maturity, required 
much longer periods of exposure to achieve the development of fructifications of 
Q . citricarpa from latent mycelium. 

13. It has been demonstrated that Volletotriehum glocosporioides occurs also as a 
latent infection in Citrus leaves, under Central Coastal conditions; however, wilting of 
the leaves is not necessary in order to secure the development of acervuli of this fungus 
on the dying leaves. 

14. Latent Infections of (7. citricarpa have been demonstrated to survive eighteen 
days in wilted air dried citrus leaves, and then produce fructifications when such leaves 
were moistened. The possible adaptation of this fungus to semi-arid conditions has been 
demonstrated. 

16. Conditions favourable, and unfavourable for ascocarp maturation have been 
demonstrated and discussed. The importance of alternate wetting and drying of the 
dead leaves In order to secure ripe peritheclu has been outlined. Mature ascospores were 
developed three to four months after the leaves were removed from the tree. 

16. The Importance of evening dews in providing a means of wetting the dead 
citrus leaves and so ensuring the plentiful production of ascospores has been discussed. 

17. Bordeaux Mixture spray deposits on Citrus leaves in no way interfered with 
the ability of such leaves as they died to develop fructifications from latent mycelium. 

18. After ten years’ protective spraying of Valencia trees In a particular orchard, 
with recommended strengths of Bordeaux Mixture, Black Spot disease was Just as 
serious, and inoculum just as plentiful as ever. 

19. Foliage protection sprays with Bordeaux Mixture proved to be unsuccessful in 
preventing infection of leaves. 

20. Older citrus trees provide a more reliable source of Inoculum from their dead 
leaves than very young trees. More favourable conditions for maturation of ascocarps 
are provided by the shelter of larger trees. Young trees, however, do provide some 
inoculum from their dead leaves. 

21. Latent mycelium of G. citricarpa has been demonstrated in the green leaves of 
citrus yearling trees, in commercial nurseries, and fructifications developed on the dead 
leaves from such yearling trees. 

22. A standard technique has been presented for the possible demonstration of 
latent mycelium of G , citricarpa In apparently “healthy" citrus leaves, in areas where 
the disease in a latent condition may be suspected. 

23. The fruit on young Valencia trees does not develop Black Spot at maturity, 
although such fruit has been demonstrated to harbour latent mycelium. It is possible 
for the orchard to become infected and the life cycle of the fungus continue for some 
years, without the development of macroscopic lesions. 
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24. Citrus leaves have been shown to harbour mature ascospores throughout the 
entire year. 

25. Ascospores are ejected from the perithecium with explosive violence, and are 
air-borne. 

26. Ascospores germinate without the necessity of special conditions; after forty* 
eight hours 70% had germinated. 

27. An appressorittl body, or resting spore is produced terminally on the germ-tube 
of the germinating ascospore. 

28. Infection studies with ascospores proved their pathogenicity on young lemon 
fruits, and young rough lemon foliage. 

29. Negative results were obtained with inoculations of mature Valencia fruits, 
known to be free from latent infections. 

30. The liberation and dispersal of pycnidiospores have been studied and the import- 
ance of their water-borne nature discussed. 

31. The relationship of the primary life cycle to the secondary life cycle of the 
causal fungus has been studied and discussed. 

32. The oxygen requirements of germinating pycnidiospores have been observed, 
and the importance of dilute citric acid solutions in stimulating germination studied. 

33. Pycnidiospores lose their viability rapidly, failing to germinate one month after 
they were produced, 

34. The infective nature of pycnidiospores has been demonstrated in the orchard 
and in the glasshouse on young Valencia and young lemon fruits. 
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Fig, 5, — Dead lemon leaf, showing the effect of Insufficient wilting on the subsequent 
development of organisms from latent infections. P. cttricarpa has developed at “a” and 
Colletotriohum glocaspor aides has developed at "b". 

Fig. 6. — Dead lemon leaf, showing the failure of P. oitrtoorpa to develop in the area around 
"a” while developing satisfactorily on the remainder of the loaf tissue. Tissue at was 
apparently over-exposed during the wilting treatment, resulting In the death of the latent 
mycelium of G. aitricarpa within the tissue. 

Fig. 7, — Dead leaf of Valencia orange, ten days after removal from the tree. The leaf 
has failed to develop spermogonla of G. aitricarpa from latent mycelium after initial wilting 
treatment, owing to failure to moisten leaf sufficiently after exposure. 

Plate XXI. 

Fig, 1, — Dorsal surface of waratah leaf eight days after removal from the hush, showing 
the development and coalescing of the colonies of P. ci tricar pa. 

Fig. 2. — Same leaf as in Fig. 3, ventral surface. Note pycnidia developing in the discrete 
lesions. 

Fig. 3. — Dead Turpentine leaf, dorsal surface showing lesions "a" of Black Spot that 
developed when the leaves were alive on the tree, and pycnidia at 4, b" that have developed after 
the death of the leaves. Beslans at “a” develop as the result of injury to the leaf following 
egg deposition by a species of pay Hid. 

Fig. 4. — Ventral surface of Waratah leaf (dead), with development of pycnidia of 
P, ci tricar pa. 

Fig. G, — Dorsal surface of dead Waratah leaf (three months) with maturing perithecia of 
U. aitricarpa. 

Fig. fi. — Dead leaf of Camellia, dorsal surface, with pycnidial development of P. citricarpa. 
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STUDIES ON AUSTRALIAN MARINE ALGAE. IV. 

FURTHER GEOGRAPHICAL RECORDS. 

By Vauckjk May, M.Sc. (C.S.I.R., Marine BiologieaJ Laboratory, Cronulla, N.S.W.) 

fRead 29th September, 1 948. J 

Introduction. 

A. H. 8, Lucas in 1909 and 1912 published lists of the brown, red and green 
marine algae then known to occur in Australian waters, together with their distribution 
in this area. Since these dates relatively few additions to our marine flora, or 
extensions of geographical ranges here, have been recorded. In the present series of 
papers May (1945, 1946) has reported the occurrence of species previously not known 
from Australia, together with records extending the geographical ranges of other 
species here. The present paper contributes further to these records. Unless stated 
otherwise, the specimens quoted are located either In my own herbarium (quoted &b 
V.M.) or in the National Herbarium of New South Wales (quoted as N.S.W. ). 

Myxophyceae. 

H OK MOTH AMNION KNTKHOM OHPIIOIPEB GrUT). OX Bom. & Flilh. 

New Record for Australia. 

Dr. Francis Drouet, of the Chicago Natural History Museum, kindly identified this 
Bpecies for me. The genus has not previously been recorded from Australia. 

Locality. Date. Herbarium. Notes. 

Dayman island, Queensland. /N/1940 V.M. No. 2403 and Herb. From high and low reef flat, and from 

Diilv. 8yd. deep moat mirrmindln« Island. Coll. 

Mrs. Btaghain. 

Mkjlanophyceae, 

OH NOON PUR A PACIFICA J. Ag. 

Neiv Record for Mainland of Australia. 

Setchell and Gardner (1925) showed that Ohnoospora faatigiata J. Ag. should rightly 
be called O'. pacifteia J. Ag. Under the former name De Toni and Fort! <1923, p. 80-1) 
had recorded the occurrence? of this species in Tasmania. The present is the first 
record of the species from the mainland of Australia. The specimen agrees with 
Harvey's Algae of Ceylon No. 60 (Nat, Herb., N.S.W.). 

It is indeed surprising that this species should be missing from, or have escaped 
detection in, the coast area between these two Australian localities. 

Locality. l)at<\ Herbarium. 

Oaloundra, Queensland. 23/1/1944 V.M. No. 960. 

Rhodophyorab. 

SCINAIA MONILIFORMIS J. Ag. 

New Record for New South Wales and Lord Howe Island. 

A description and illustration of this species was given by Setchell (1914) and is 
the basis of the present identification. The type specimen is from Port Phillip Heads, 
Victoria, and the present is the first record of the species from New South Wales 
and also from Lord Howe Island, 

This species, with its regularly constricted thallus, appears to have been mistakenly 
identified as Volearthrum MutUeri, which is superficially similar in habit, but differs 
very much in the microscopic structure as shown in transverse section! Lucas (1214, 
p, 432) recorded C. Muelleri (as Erytftroeolo* Muelleri) as occurring at Botany Bay/ 
N.S.W,; however, since specimens from Botany Bay in the National Herbarium, N.S.W., 
labelled by Lucas as JSrythrocolon Muelleri were in fact Scinaia moniliformis , it appears 
likely that the record of O. Muelleri from New South Wales is baaed on mistaken 
identity. 

* : - 
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Locality. 

Date, 

Herbarium. 

Notes. 

CoHaroy, near Sydney, N.S.W. 

2/ 4/1944 

V.M. No. 

253 

Drift. 

.. „ „ 

7/ 2/1945 

V.M. No. 

347 



8/12/1945 

V.M. No. 

1182 

„ 

n „ „ „ 

19/12/1944 

V.M. No. 

407 

,, 

Botany Bay, „ „ 

--/ 0/1910 

N.S.W. 


Coll. A. H. 8. Lucas 


-/ o/i mis 

N.S.W. 


,, „ 

», „ 

~i L/1912 

N.S.W. 


,, ,, 

Lord Howe Inland 

— 

N.S.W. 




GLOIOPHLOKA 8CINAIOIDES J. Ag. 


New Record for Tasmania . 

In the National Herbarium of N.S.W. there is a herbarium specimen collected at 
Stn. 5, Port Phillip Heads, Victoria, by J. Br. Wilson on 31/12/1888; this specimen 
agrees with the illustration and description of G. Scinaiotdes given by Setehell (1914), 
comes from near the type locality (Western Port, Victoria) and is considered as 
representing that species. 

This species is now recorded from Tasmania. 

Locality. Lute, Herbarium. Notea. 

ltiver Tuiuar, Tawnmuin. --/S/1932 N.S.W, Coll. F. Perrin and A. U. H, Lucas 

PSEUOOSCINAIA AUSTRALIS Setch. 

New Record for New South Wales and for Tasmania. 

Setehell (1914) described and illustrated this species with the type locality Port 
Phillip Heads, Victoria. The present records extend the known distribution of this 
species to both New South Wales and Tasmania, while the writer has found traces 
of the plant in Hervey Bay, Queensland (Aug., 1943). 

P. Australis is rather similar in habit to Qloiophloea Scinaioides, also mentioned in 
the present paper, but differs in that the structure of the peripheral layers as shown in 
transverse section Is that of a Seiwaia. Further, O. Scinaioidcs is a softer, finer plant 
with more imbricate branching. 


Locality. 

Date. 

Herbarium. 

Notes, 

Golltmiy, near Sydney, N.S.W. 

24/11/1945 

V.M. No. 1153 

Drill, 

i» tt >» ,* 

8/ 12/1 945 

V.M. Nos. II 80-1 

,, 

it tr ti »» 

21/ 1/1940 

V.M. No. 2015 

,, 

V rfttiga, N.S.W. 

20/ 9/1943 

V.M. No. 2182 


lUvar Derwent (near mouth), 
Tasmania. 

--/ l/i. mi 

N.S.W. 

Ooll. L. Hod way. 


PTiciiotiLADiA UAPJi.LACEA (Gmel.) Born. & Thur. 

New Record for Western Australia. 

This species is known from the east coast of Australia from Victoria to 
Queensland. It occurs, generally in large quantities, on rocky headlands near low-tide 
level. The present appears to be the first record of it from Western Australia. 


Locality. 

Date. 

Herbarium. 

Notes. 

Lontfieaeh Bay Beef, Ft, LVmn, 
Western Australia. 

22/11/1940 

V.M. ex Herb, llniv. W.A. 

Growing in dense clumps in upper 
levels of cleft. Coll. (>. Smith 
(No. 110). 

Carnae Island, near Fremantle, 
Western Australia. 

30/ 3,1935 

Herb, Uiilv. W.A. 

The upper imrtions of the fromla of 
this specimen are finer than la 
usual for the wixjoIdk. Coll. F. U. 
Nairn. 


Mr. G. Smith, of the University of Western Australia, tells me that this species 
is quite common in the Perth coastal area, occurring also at Eottnest and Cottealoe. 

BliAHDONiA NIGttESOENS HarV. 

New Record for New South Wales and for Queensland. 

This species was distributed by Harvey as Alg. Aust. Fxsicc, No. 389 from 
Georgetown, Ter., a specimen of which was examined from the National Herbarium* 
N.S.W, 

R. nigrescens has been recorded previously from Tasmania and from the southern 
coast of Australia; it is now recorded from the eastern shores of the continent, where 
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it appears to be moderately prevalent. It seems that this species has in the past been 
confused locally with the finer form of Gracilaria confcrvoides, which it resembles in 
habit, but from which it is readily distinguished by the structure of the thallus as 
shown in transverse section. JSolieria robusta resembles R. nigrescens in thallus 
structure, but is larger and differs in the structure of the cystocarp. 


Locality. 

Date. 

Herbarium. 

Note*. 

Disk Ip Point, Sandy Straits, near 

26/ 8/11*43 

V.M. No. 2170. 

'I 1 raw Jed. Cystocarpic. 

Maryborough, Queensland . 

Two Gutter*, Hervey Bay, near 

25/ 8/1943 

V.M. No. 2177. 


Maryborough, Queen*laud. 

Maeieay Island, More ton Bay, Queen*- 

7/ 3/1945 

V.M, No. 590. 

, , ,, 

land. 

Caunlpa Passage, Momton Bay, 

7/ 3/1945 

V.M. No. 5S1 


Queensland, 

Dunwlch to One Mile, S trad broke 

6/ 3/1945 

V.M. No. 591. 

Sandy bottom. 

Island, More ten Bay, Queensland. 

flollaroy, near Sydney, N.S.W. 

2/ 4/1944 

V.M. No. 25 J. 

Drift. 

t* if tt 

15/10/1944 

V.M, No. 165. 

Cortex thin. 

Middle Harbour, Pt, Jackson, N.S.W. 

4/12/1044 

V.M. Noh. 237 
and 239. 

Trawled. 

Farm Cove, Pt, Jftolw.ni, N.S.W, 

-/ 7/1 om 

N.S.W. 

Plant as Gracilaria confen 
A. U. 8. Luca*. 

* * 

6/ 7/1944 

V.M. Non .1133 
and 1135. 

Trawled. 

Botany Buy, N.S.W, 

, 3/1944 

V.M. No. J 134. 


,, „ (Towm). 

24., 3/1944 

V.M. No. 304. 

Drift. 

if 

15/ 3/1944 

V.M. No. 1136. 

Tra w led. Tctrasporle. 


JO,' 9/1943 

V.M. No. 1138. 


* G 

20/ 10/1943 

V.M. No. 1137. 


Port Hacking, N.S.W. 

7/ S/1944 

V.M. Nos. 101 and On shells. 

102. 

Lake Illawarra, N.S.W. 

-/ 91 94 4 

V.M. No. 123. 


Kanahooka Point, Lake Illawarra, 

24/ 3/1045 

V.M. No. 635. 

tn tussocks. 


N.S.W. 

MKUNTHALIA OBTU8ATA (Labill.) J. Ag. 

New Record for New South Wales . 

M. obtusata is illustrated by Harvey (1858-63, PI. 25), who decribes the great 
variability which may occur in the thallus width of this species. Both the normal 
form and the narrow var. intermedia Harv. have now been collected from the eastern 
coast of Australia, though both are previously recorded as only from the south coast 
and from Tasmania. 


Locality. 


Date. 

Herbarium. 

Notes. 

Tuggerah Lakes, N.S.W. 

•/ 

4/1911 

N.S.W. 

Coll. A. U, S. Lucas. Previously 
identified as Trematocarpu* ennemmts 
Ut.Br.> J.Ag. 

Boat Harbour, Tuggerah, N.S.W. 

HM 

2/1.943 

V.M. No. 2198. 


Collaroy, near Sydney, N.S.W. 

30/ 

5/1944 

V.M. No. 263. 

Drift. 

,, ,, 

2/ 

4/1944 

V.M. No. 257. 

,, 

„ M H ,, 

15/ 

7/1944 

V.M. No. 390. 

,, 

M »t ,, 

16 / 

0/1945 

V.M. No. 873. 

,, 


CURDIKA LACTNIATA HarV. 

New Record for New South Wales. 

This species was illustrated by Harvey (1858-63, PI. 39) and his Alg. Aus. Exslcc. 
No. 303 (from Port Phillip Heads, Vic.) was examined by the writer in the National 
Herbarium, New South Wales. 

Known previously from the southern coasts of Australia and from Tasmania, this 
species has now been found as drift in New South Wales. 

The cystocarps of this species are not limited to the margins, as illustrated by 
Harvey, but occur also on the flattened parts of the thallus. 

Locality . Date. Herbarium. Notes. 

Collarov, near Sydney, N.S.W. 15/7/1044 V.M. No. 892. Drift. Cyatocorple. 

8/6/1945 V.M. Xo. 869. Drift. Tetriwporie. 
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UUKDIEA OBATEHIFOltMIS (J. Ag.) Kylin. 

New Record for Australia . 

The type specimen of this New Zealand species is illustrated by Kylln (1982), 
Taf. 26, fig. 61. 

A specimen from Paihia, New Zealand, collected 24/7/1938, and kindly sent me 
by Mr. V. W. Lindauer, was also available for examination. 

The Australian specimens are very coarse and leathery. They were all obtained as 


drift following heavy seas. 




Lucidity, 

Date. 

Herbarium. 

Notes. 

Uollaroy, near Sydney. N.S.W. 

30/ 5/1944 

V.M. No. 209. 


f| (( 4t ,, 

1H/0/1B45 

V.M. No. KU2. 

Uyatocarpic. 

Kiamn, N.S.W. 

23/0/1945 

V.M. No. H!J0. 



h v jvi knoIjAdia uknea (R. Br.) J. Ag. 

New Record for New South Wales. 

This species occurs moderately frequently on the Victorian coast, so that it is not 
surprising that it should occur on the south coast of New South Wales. 

The New South Wales plants agree reasonably with Harvey's specimen of H. usnea 
(Alg. Aus. Exsicc, No. 365), which was examined from the National Herbarium, New 
South Wales; this species is also illustrated by Harvey (1858, PL IIS). 

Locality. pate. Herbarium. Notes, 

Tati i m . N.S.W, 31M/1943 V.M. No, 2 ISO, 

,, ,, 31/1/194:1 V.M, No. 2209, Smaller specimen. 

AOANTIIOPHOKA DRN UROUHCH HarV. 

New Record for New South Wales . 

This species (represented by Harvey’s Alg. Aus. Exsicc. No. 139 in the National 
Herbarium, N.S.W.) was known only from the south-west of Australia until in 1912 
Bailey (p. 825) recorded it also from Queensland. The present report extends the 
distribution to New South Wales also. 

Lnenlity. Date. Herbarium, Not cm. 

Port Stephen*. N.S.W. -/3/1913 N.S.W. Oyatocarplc. 

KUZONIFXLA INCIHA (J. Ag.) Falk. 

New Record for Eastern Australia . 

This species is known from the western and southern coasts of Australia and from 
Tasmania, and is now recorded from New South Wales. The habit of this genus is 
distinctive, since the ultimate ramuli are borne on the upper sides of alternate branches. 
This species appears to be fairly prevalent in New South Wales, and the fact that It 
baa not previously been reported from this coast is probably due to its small size. 


Locidit y. 

Date. 

Herbarium, 

Notes. 

Eden, N.S.W. 

! 1/1910 

N.S.W. 

A small collection made by A. H. S. 
Lucas. 

Barren Joey Head. Broken Buy, near 
Sydney, N.S.W. 

25/ 2(1945 

V.M. No. 518. 

On Naryamium up. 

Plttwater, near Palm Beaeii, near 
Sydney. N.S.W. 

10 12/1945 

V.M. No. 1179 

Trawled. 


Traces of this species have also been found at the following N.S.W. locations*. 
Men ywetlier Beaeh, Si'weantli*. is/ 1 2, 1942 

Tathra. 3/ 1/1943 

Port. Harking. 12/1 0/1943 

LUZON IEL LA flacmhda (Harv.) Falk. 

New Record for Eastern Australia . 

This species differs from E . in visa by being a softer, slenderer plant with its 
ultimate ramuli usually monosiphonous instead of polysiphonous, £L fl accida is known 
from the western and southern coasts of Australia, but the present is the first record 
of it from the east coast. 

Locality, Dab'. Herbarium. No tea. 

UedclWe Beach, Mo re ton Buy, Queensland. 28/5/1043 V.M. No, 500. Drift. 
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euzoniklla iiauvey ana (Decne.) Falk, 

Vew Record for Victoria . 

This spocies is larger and coarser than Is E . indsa. It has been recorded previously 
from Tasmania and from New Zealand, but the present record is the flrst for the 
mainland of Australia. 

Locality. Putt*. Herbarium. Note*. 

Hnrwnn Heads, Victoria. -/2/1PT2 N .S,W, Poll. .leiwle Brooks. 

SPKCIKS EXOI.I UtENHAE. 

As discussed under flcinata moniH/ormig, CofrartHrum Afwclfcri (Bond.) Borgs, is 
to he excluded from the records of species of algae occurring in New South Wales. 

Summary. 

In this paper Horwothavmion enteromorphoides and Cur dice crater if or mis are 
recorded for the first time from Australia. There are also reported a number of 
collections which extend the known geographical range of other species within 
Australian waters. 

Colearthrum Mueller i is excluded from the algae known from Neifr South Wales. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES ON AUSTRALIAN DIPTERA. XIV. 


VENATION AND OTHER NOTES. 


By G. H. Hardy, 

University of Queensland, Brisbane. 
(Six Text-figures.) 

(Kcurl 29th September, 1948,1 


Introduction. 

Concerning his association with the Comstock system of venation, Needham (1908, 
p. 2.19) wrote: “He once told me that it was in the study of the venation of the 
Diptera that he first felt the solid ground of true homologies beneath his feet. I have 
had hitherto no share in the brilliant work that has been done on the venation of the 
order. The chapters on Diptera, Hymenoptera and Lepidoptera of the Whigs of Insects 
were wholly the work of Professor Comstock. After this work was done I joined in 
the search for ontogenetic confirmation of homologies already determined; but in the 
order Diptera that search proved wholly fruitless. The proof of homologies in dipterous 
venation rests on comparative anatomy alone.” 

In addition, Needham, in the same work, showed some weaknesses of the system 
applied to Diptera, and since then it has become generally assumed that the notation R ft 
has been applied incorrectly throughout the order. This accounts for various papers 
appearing still clinging to the Comstock system and yielding some seemingly fantastic 
notations, based on evidence more or less acceptable, such as the Vignon and S£guy 
system, upon which Captain E. Rivenhall Goffe (1947) has given an excellent rendering 
based upon the Syrphidae. 

A danger is recognized in the modern trend for taxonomists to develop their own 
hybrid notation in bewildering variety based upon the systems of Comstock-Needham, 
Tillyard, Alexander, Sbannon-Bromley and VignomS6guy. The present endeavour to 
find a pathway through all this basic work brings forward yet another aspect of the 
problem, one that gives hope of solving those numerous anomalies left in the train 
of the views applied by the various authors mentioned above. 

It seems now that tracheation, laying down the original wing venation, disappeared 
when numerous veinlets formed a meshwork especially over the apical half of the 
wing. Basally of the furcation of the concave median vein (MP), Needham discovered 
In Tipulidae five “supernumerary” veins and ten beyond that point, this leading him 
to the view that “a more or less irregular meshwork of cross-veins disappeared in the 
progressive differentiation between strong veins and thin membrane”. The concrete 
evidence of this theoretical meshwork, unknown to Needham, occurs in certain African 
Nemestrinidae. 

These Nemestrinidae conform to the Comstock notation over the basal half of the 
wing in a manner that is lost in most other families. Here the arrangement of the 
veins is alternate convex (+) and concave (-) with one exception, this being the 
possible true first anal vein (1A), the so-called first anal being a concave vein. This 
sequence with the Comstock notation Is as follows: 

4 - + ■" 4 - + - 4 - + 

C Sc R K» MA MV Cu, On, ? 1A 2A 

Several of these veins branch into the apical half of the wing, beyond those points 
that Needham refers to as the cord, and there take a pathway left by the disappearance 
of veinlets out of the original meshwork. It seems that the veinlets disappeared in a 
somewhat haphazard manner, leaving behind an irregular assortment of apparent 
branches that do not coincide homologously in the various sections of the Diptera. 
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For instance, Comstock’s vein (convex) in Tabanidae, cannot be the homologue of 
the vein Mj (concave) notated as such in Nemestrinidae and primitive Nematocera, 
their respective paths having followed different sets of veinlets. Similarly the difference 
seen in the venation of Mecoptera must have come about In the same manner and the 
veins bearing the same notation there are not all homologues of primitive Dipterous 
veins. 

The Vein MA . — It has been shown in these “Notes” that the convex vena spuria of 
Syrpbidae has its origin in the vein MA. In the more primitive Nematocera (Text- 
fig. 1) it seems that MA (notated as branch 5) has disappeared basally but continues 
to the wing apex, becoming there known as vein H (V The complex part of the vena 
spuria , therefore, does not occur in families like Tanyderidae, Psychodidae and Culicidae, 
where the so-called H r . is coincident with MA in both character and position. 



Fig. 1.*— Wing of the Psychodld genus tfcmttyalpna showing simple, straight and slightly 
diverging veins of which those notated 1, ’>. 9 and TO are convex. 

Fig, 2.— Wing of the Nemcstrinid genus Mcgiatorhynchna (after Requ&ert, 1935), similarly 
notated. The veins 1, ft, fix, 9 and 5 0 are convex. 

Fig. 3, — A reconstruction in dotted lines of Itombpliua namaqnenais Hesse. The veins 1, 
5, fix, fix, 9 and 10 are convex. 

Fig. 4. The venation of Taban us Inaiophthalmna Macq., similarly treated. 

Fig. 5. — The venation of Anthra a> stellana Loew., likewise treated showing how the base 
of vein 4 (concave) runs in continuity with the apex of vein 5 (convex), thus explaining how 
this complex arose In Tabanidae. 

Fig. 6. — Part of the radial field of DiochUatua neof/rnciHs new species, showing abnormal 
characters in a spur marked “s“ and a cross-vein marked M x” found on one specimen. 

In the reticulate venation of Nemestrinidae (Text-fig. 2), however, MA is less 
easily detected and runs in continuity with a complex. In Asilldae MA and K* 
amalgamate basally and this seems to have happened in Megistorhynchus (Text-fig. 2), 
forming the complex V-S passing through the Junction points "a” and “b # ' ( beyond which 
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the vein becomes concave, and hence part of the radial field. If the crossing vein 
between Junction points 4 ‘b” and "d” happens to be convex, then MA might pass 
through this to point “c n and thence to the apical wing border. However, the trend 
in Nemestrinidae is for MA, coincident with V-S, to form the oblique vein ending at 
point 6x, the whole being convex, except sometimes at its tip, where it may be definitely 
concave or missing. 

Itombyliid Venation. — Text-figure 3 shows the remnant of a reticulation that occurs 
on Bombylius namaquenHis Hesse, in which an attempt is made to reconstruct the 
reticulation by dotted lines. This reconstruction corresponds to veins in Text-figure 2 in 
many respects. The line of the crease presumed to be the vein VS is incorporated by 
a broken line. This figure indicates how the complexity of reticulation may pass a 
vein of the radial field out of the direct line and back again. It is showing in this 
instance the third vein interrupted, but through a cross-vein it incorporates a section 
of the fourth vein, then another cross-vein’ directs it buck to the original course. In 
this manner the loop in veins is brought about, the loop being a conspicuous feature 
in various sections of Bombyliidae and extraordinarily pronounced in some Lomatiinae. 

Strongly curved veins developed in this way may tend to straighten out to a simple 
longitudinal vein and become difficult to unravel into its constituent parts in a 
convincing manner, which difficulty also applies in cases where a vein breaks, leaving a 
gap unfilled. The capture of the apical part by an adjacent vein in the latter case is 
now a well-known phenomenon. 

Tabanid Venation . — As the Tabanid wing is usually taken to be the standard 
venation of the lower Brachycera, it is rendered here on the understanding that 
this arises from a reticulate venation and is shown in Text-figure 4, using Tabanus 
lasiophthalmufi Macq,, drawn from a photograph by Dr. C. B. Philip. 

The vein 1 is slightly out of alignment and vein 2 Is absent. Vein 3 is fairly 
normal, but vein 4 is only retained towards its base, yielding n, short appendix to the 
apparent vein 5, which traverses the area between the original line of veins 4 and 5, 
and so becomes an apparent attempt to straighten out a complex course. Vein 6 is 
eliminated, 

There seems to be no good example of an intermediate stage to illustrate this 
development in Tabanidae, but. in Bombyliidae the feature Is easily traced, as shown in 
Text-figure 5, based on a photograph, also by Dr. Philip, of Anthrax stellans Loew. 
Here obviously the contours of veins 4 hasally and 5 apically run in continuation with 
a cross-vein between them, vein 5 itself having first become divided by a gap, and the 
basal part of this is in continuity with a complex of cross-veins of the median field. 
The apex of the latter is marked 5x. 

Remarks . — I am indebted to Dr. C. P. Alexander for the loan of his correspondence 
with several students of venation, including that of Dr. C. B. Philip, who independently 
forwarded to me his two manuscripts on the subject. To Mr. H. Audcent I owe the 
loan of two papers by Vignon and Sdguy (1929) and other aids. 

In several cases "supernumerary” veins were regarded as a retention of characters 
from a primitive venation, as viewed by Needham, and the idea that originally the 
venation was a reticulate one was approached only by Dr. Philip, who did not pursue 
the subject. However, as many authors are now interested enough to publish these 
variations in venation not normal to the species, their importance in interpreting 
venation must be generally felt. In this regard, figures drawn from photographs by Dr, 
Philip rnuy not be typical of their species, but showing slight variations selected by him. 

The views here expressed are not entirely new on this account alone, but the 
principle as applied here may prove welcome as a method of studying anomalies so 
plentifully provided in the venation of Diptera and that cannot be accounted for under 
the Comstock system. 

Interpretation of the median field still offers difficulties, and it will he noted that 
those veins built up with a series of cross-veins, namely those notated 5x and 6x, are 
convex, though in part are apparently composed with pieces of concave veins as well. 
Also it must be noted that any of those veins treated here as simple may prove 
themselves to be complex in origin. 
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Asilxdae. 

Genus cyanoxkiiyh Hermann. 

There are three species of this genus of AtomosUnl, all described by Hermann 
(191 2) , and at about the same time Ricardo (1913) described them under genus Clarlola. 
In Australian collections only two of these have been recognized, and in their 
descriptions there may have been some misunderstanding of specific characters which 
are not as constant as expected. 

Kay to specie s of OuanoHcdj/s. 

I. Face and front* golden. Adomen with white pubescence only on the four last segments. 
(Not seen.) Inyitbriti H-orrn. 

Face and frorta otherwise coloured. Two basal segments of the abdomen with white hairs 

2 

Abdomen rather long, narrow and uniform in width. Male with black hairs intermixed with 

the otherwise white moustache hovnii H«rm. 

Abdomen broader and shorter and the two basal segments slightly constricted. Moustache 
entirely white and only occasionally is some black found mixed in it .... h-acura Tlerm. 

In the Agricultural Department, Brisbane, one specimen of C. leuvura is labelled 
as froxn the nest of Pelopaeus (Sphegidae) , having emerged In the office. 

Ommatiuk kimbriatuh, new name. 

Om mat ins guvenslandi Malloch, 1929, Pnoe. Li^n. Sot. N. S. Wales, 54:409, figs. 4 and 6 — 

nee Hicardo , 1913. 

Synonymy, 0. guvenslandi Rlc. was baaed on a male, 9 mm. long, from Stannary 
Hills, north Queensland, and to it conform Brisbane specimens the terminalia of 
which were described in 1928 and redrawn in 1935. Between the latter dates Malloch 
(1929) referred to males with distinctive terminal parts and a length of 14 mm., from 
Cairns and Gordon vale, and it is for this species that a new name is given here. 

Characters'. — The smaller species of Ommatius, of which this is one, are very much 
alike, but only three species known have the white moustache, namely 0. dimidiatus 
Macq. f distinguished by having a distinct subapical ring on the posterior femora and 
frequently black hairs are included in the moustache; O, queenslandi Ric. always with 
uniformly dark femora; and the present species with red on the basal third of the 
hind femora, but this may vary. In addition this species has the costa inflated on the 
male whereas it is simple on the others. 

The chief difference is in the form taken by the male terminalia, which differ in 
the upper forceps, and in the present species the ventral plate has a terminal row 
of closely packed, elongate bristles (fimbriate), upon which character the name is based. 
This species is considerably larger than the other two, and it is possible that Ricardo’s 
female specimen, said to be 14 mm, too, may belong here. 

Habitat.- Queensland: one male from Realyrich, 20th January, 1929, in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Brisbane, which specimen becomes the holotype. 

BbkPii aboteh cohiabiuh Wiedemann. 

In collections three species of Blepharotes have been confused under the name 
coriarius, from which complex Ricardo separated one under flavus on its lighter colour 
of the abdomen. Unfortunately from this point the literature became confusing, as 
she gave the length of her species as 35 mm., as against 27 mm. for coriarius after 
stating the latter was the bigger. 

Dakin and Fordham, drawing attention to the size discrepancy, gave 40 mm. for 
corfarivt* and 30 to 35 for flavus, notwithstanding Wiedemann gave only 15 linien (about 
30 mm.) for his original measurement. 

The identification of coriarius Wiedemann must rest upon the fact that the last 
two lateral tufts of the abdomen are recorded as being white by Wiedemann, and this 
corresponds to figures given in the Australian Encyclopedia, 1925, plate XI, fig, 37, and 
again In Tlllyard’s Insects of Australia and New Zealand , 1926 , plate 20 , fig. 24 . As 
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this character occurs only on the male and specimens are showing wide discrepancies 
in other colour characters, there appears to he no reliable feature for distinguishing 
females. 

The third species is readily distinguished on the colour of the thorax and the 
spots there are usually distinguishable even on rubbed specimens; moreover, this form, 
punctatus Hardy, differs considerably in the antennal proportions. On coriarius, given 
the smallest antennal segment as being one unit, the formula for consecutive segments 
1 b 7:5:27:1:6 for the male and 7:5:30:1:7 for the female, making the style (fourth 
and fifth segments combined) only one-quarter the length of the third segment. Whereas 
this agrees with the proportions on flavus, it considerably differs from that on punctatus f 
where the style is about as long as the third segment. 

Figures of the teraiinalla were given in Hardy, 1921, p. 276, but it must be noted 
that the names there attached to figures 9 and 10 were inadvertently interchanged — 
figure 9 should have been flavus (syn. brisbanemis) and figure 10 punctatus. 


Key to Hpmiir.s of the B. coriarius- group, 

i. Antennal arista only one-quarter the length of the third segment. Thorax without markings. 

2 

Antennal arista about as long as the third segment. Thorax with conspicuous spots, Male 


terminalin conforming to that in Hardy, 1921, lig. 10 punctatus Hardy 

2. Larger average sisso and normally darker abdomen. On male the two last, tufts of lateral 
hairs arc entirely while or almost so, and the termlnwlm have a process on the lower 
forceps corresponding to that in Hardy, 1921, fig. It coriarius Wied. 

Smaller average size and normally the abdomen Is lighter coloured. On the male the last 
two tufts of lateral hairs are entirely black or almost so, and the tcrmlnalia are without 
the process, conforming to that in Hardy, 1921, fig. 9 flavus Ric. 


Myoaipae. 

DIOOHLXSTU8 NEOGHACIU8, U. Sp. 

Male- 

Face black with abundant bright golden-yellow hairs extending to summit along 
the eye margins, and the hair on the summit is similar, but the colour appears brownish 
till seen by reflected light. Rear of head with some silvery-grey pulverulent overlay 
along the eye margins. 

Thorax with three black shining stripes on a dull ground and not reaching 
scutclium, which, like the humeral callus and lateral border, is yellow-brown. 
Metapleura strongly tubercle-form. 

Abdomen conspicuously clubbed with the whole first segment and the lateral and 
posterior margins, together with traces on the anterior margin, of the second, third 
and fourth segments black. Elsewhere on these three segments yellow-brown both 
dorsally and ventrally. Fifth segment to apex wholly black with yellowish pubescence 
on dorsal and some on ventral area. 

Legs yellow with parts black, including the swollen part of the posterior femora, 
corresponding with gracilis. Wings infuscated on costal and radial areas, fading beyond 
to a hyaline posterior margin. The veins K 4 and R s are petiolate on most specimens, 
conforming to aurcipennis, but the character varies with most females and a few males. 
An aberrant case is a specimen with a spur on R* showing equally on both wings, 
and a cross-vein on one wing, as illustrated. 

Female. 

This differs from the male in the abdominal pattern and shape, being longer and 
cylindrical. The areas of yellow-brown extend from the second segment to the apex, 
thus making the abdomen banded dorsally with yellow and black, but ventrally the 
yellow occurs only on the second segment and traces of it varying in amount on the 
third; elsewhere black. 

The length is very variable, averaging about that of prociMs, almost to* that of 
aurcipennis, which is much larger in actual bulk, 
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Habitat. — Queensland; Stanthorpe, 10-18 November, 1927. There are nine males 
and three females, eight of which hear on the label “H. Jarvis”, and four are 
unlabelled. 

Remarks , — This species runs to gracilis in Mackerras’ (1928) key but differs from 
that species remarkably in the abdominal markings, the female especially so, being 
strongly banded black and yellow in a way that forms an intermediate stage leading 
to a ureipennis, with which most of the specimens agree in the petiolate cell of the 
radial held, a character unknown outside these three species, even as an aberrant 
character. 

With this species the two early proposed genera triclonus Gerstaecker, 1868, and 
Harvnophana Thomson, 1869 (see key in Hardy, 1942, p. 201) are united to make a 
group of closely related species separated In the following key. 


Key to the gracilis -pro up (Trie tonus). 

Yellow and black species in which the antennae are elongate. 

t. Abdomen largely yellow, the black bands being highly reduced. Wings yellow 

aurvipennis Westw. 

Abdomen uither strongly banded black and yellow, or largely black. Wings inl'u sea ted 


black -brown 2 

2. Female with ubdomen banded black and yellow beyond the tlrst segment. Male with only 

tlie second to fourth segments so banded, Face black ncogracilis, n. sp. 

Yellow of abdomen reduced to a pair of spots on second to fourth segments 3 

3. Face black, begs strongly marked with black f/racilis Mnctj. 


Face yellow. Hogs light coloured mvlleipcnnis West w. 

Hkumetia 1IXWKNH L. 

//. pallUlipe.s Hill, 1919, Frog. Lin in. Soc. N. S. Wai.f.n, 44:454. 

Synonymy .- — The description of H. pallidipcs given by Hill is covered by colour 
variations of the introduced II. illuvens L. found in Brisbane gardens, and in addition 
the figures given by Hill agree. As the genus is American and quite distinct from the 
indigenous genera of Australia, there had long been doubt concerning the generic status 
of the presumed Australian species. The synonymy throws light upon the introduction 
into Australia. 

History . — This fly was brought into Queensland by the Commonwealth Prickly 
Pear Board, and not long afterwards specimens were collected in northern New South 
Wales. During recent years it has become a garden fly in Brisbane, ft has also been 
found in orchards around Sydney, in which city it was reared from vinegar vats, 
which suggests that it might become a minor pest of industry. 

The handling of consignments from America by the staff of the Board was not 
conducive to the breeding of this fly under the artificial conditions used, but the ten 
importations in rotting vegetation between May, 1921, and April, 1923, may have 
allowed ample escape over the period. Whether this be so or not, the above synonymy 
suggests that the fly was already in this continent five years before the Board had 
been formed. The two specimens described by Hill were collected on garden plants 
at Darwin in February, 1915. 
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Introduction. 

This part concludes the review of the Tabanidae of New Guinea, begun by the late 
Mr. F. H. Taylor in these Proceedings (1946) and continued by me (1947). In addition 
to the material detailed in my previous paper, I have had small collections lent for study 
by Dr. J. Bequaert of Harvard, Mr. D. J. Lee of Sydney, N.S.W., and by the South 
Australian Museum, to all of whom I am most grateful for this co-operation. Dr. Max 
Beier, of the Naturhistorisches Museum, Vienna, very Kindly allowed me to borrow the 
types of T. furunculigenus Dol. and T . dnnanumeus Dol., botli of which had been 
described later under different names. 

In the previous part of this paper I made one or two errors in location of type 
specimens. The following are in the Museum of Natura Artis Maglstra, Amsterdam, 
and not in the Rijksmuseum of Natural History, Leyden, as stated: Pareucompsa 
femomlis Ric.; LiUwa de meijerei Hie.; Lilaea vittata Rlc.; Saaptia novaeguineensis Ric. 

The exact positions of the various camps of the Archbold Expedition were given In 
iny previous paper. Those of the Lorentz Expedition of 1909-10 — Bivak Island, etc. — are 
in the general region of the Lorentz River in S.W. New Guinea, about 05°S., 1S8~139°E. 
One locality where Mr. W. Stiiber collected is given on labels as "Hollandia, 140°E., 
S°10'S. M ; this is a place about 60 miles S.W, of Hollandia, near the headwaters of the 
Idenburg River, at about 1,600 ft. 

With the exception of T. yulensU v. Rttder, and three species described by 
Doleschall, all the known species of Tabaninae are described and figured in Schuurmana 
Stekhoven’a valuable work on the Tabanidae of the Dutch East Indian Archipelago, but 
they are scattered among the oriental species, and the grouping Is not one that I can 


* Continued from the*® FRoCRWMNOa, lxxll, 1947, 142. 
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follow. Since I hare rc-grouped the species I have also re-described them, very briefly, 
where I have material available. Certain points are omitted from the descriptions where 
there is uniformity throughout — e.g., the proboscis is not mentioned where it is moder- 
ately short, with fleshy labella occupying about half the total length; and if the coxae 
are not described, they should be assumed to agree with the adjoining pleura in tomentum 
and colour. 

There is very much variation in details of coloration, and the proportions of frons 
and callus are relied upon as Anal arbiter in deciding between two different species. 
For this reason, and because secondary sexual differences often make it difficult to 
associate males and females with certainty, I have given little attention to males. The 
figures quoted as Efrons proportions" are the readings of a micrometer eyepiece between 
the eyes at the vertex, at the antennal angles, and the length of the frons from vertex 
to antennal angles. The frons is said to diverge if it becomes broader towards the 
antennae, and to converge if it narrows towards the antennae. "Index" is length of 
frons divided by breadth at antennal angles. 

I have again used some generic names from Enderlein's "Neues Tabanldensystem" 
of 1922, 1925. These groupings have been adversely criticized because the keys make 
use of variable characters, particularly of the venation, but it is becoming clear that 
many of Enderlein’s group-concepts have a real basis. The difficulty is to re-deflne 
them on more constant characters. 

Si'Bfa milt Ta iia n i N AE. 

The classification of this, much the larger, subfamily is chaotic. In every region 
there are one or two isolated species for which a genus can, with confidence, be erected, 
and there are many groups of species that can be recognized in collections by their 
general appearance and pattern. When one tries to find key-characters to separate these 
groups there are so many intermediates that authors usually end by dumping most of 
the species into the genus ‘Tabanus’. Groups of species are then defined within this 
complex. 

Schuurmans Stekhoven (1926)* uses the colour and pattern of the abdomen as his 
main group-character. This has to be done eventually, but it is better to use structural 
characters as far as they will go. In recent years Philip and other North American 
workers have made use of the basicosta, or nuh epaulet (Text-fig. 1), In the New Guinea 
species this gives a convenient, apparently sound division. Nearly all those with a 
hairy subepaulet have a very navrow frons, tapering towards the antennae; these are 
the most ‘Tabanus-like’ forms, and are here referred to the genus Tabanuti. This element 
seems to be most nearly allied to the genotype, the European T, bonimuy U, which also 
has hairy subepaulets, though a somewhat broader frons. 

The New Guinea Tabaninae with bare subepaulets are more diverse in form, but 
nearly all have a broader and less tapering frons. Besides several distinctive genera, 
such as Neobolbodimyia, there are a number of species-groups of distinctive appearance. 
A number of very small forms are, I believe, peculiar to the New Guinea fauna, and 
have been separated off by EnderleJn as his subfamily Chasmiinae, containing two genera, 
(7fto«?wia and Chasm iella. While it is difficult to separate off this group on any one 
character, in the aggregate of a number of small points it seems distinctive, and the 
two genera are here accepted. Two species- — fasciata and parvieallom, n. spp.— are 
father anomalous. I have included them In the genus Chanmie.Ua, but they differ 
markedly from the other species. In some ways they are intermediate between Chaamiella 
and Chatybosoma, g.n. 


* It should be noted that Stekhoven uses the term ‘Pteropleuron’ for the callus which lies 
Immediately before the transverse suture on each side of the thorax, and which is very 
prominent in Tabanidae. This should properly be called the notopleural callus, or lobe, and the 
term pteropleuron applied to the pleural sclerite immediately below the wing-base. This is a 
point to beware of in using Stekhoven’s descriptions, 

X 
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The remaining groups of species with bare sub-epaulets are retained in one genus 
though eventually some of them — e.g., the yellow, patternless forms centring round 
T . sol S.S. — will probably have to be referred to genera which are present in adjoining 
regions. Since the genotype of Taylor's genus Cydistomyia comes in this section I have 
used this as the generic name, while fully realizing that this grouping brings together 
many diverse elements, and that the genotype Itself is rather an isolated species. 

Mr. G. H. Hardy was good enough to send me a synopsis of his forthcoming paper 
on Australian Tabanus , in which he uses the name Gydistomyia for a subgenus. He 
uses the frontal index as a primary character, and draws his dividing line in a different 
place from mine, bo that he includes Cydistomyia in the forms with a narrow frons 
(i.e., my genus Tabanus), and reserves the name Tabanus for a few species with two 
separate frontal calli. I hesitate to quote from his unpublished work, and do so merely 
to point out that his * Gydistomyia ’ may not cover the same group of species as mine. 

A character often associated with the hairy subepaulet is the possession of a pair 
of prominent lips to the thoracic spiracles (Text-fig. 1), while in most species with bare 
subepaulet the spiracle does not protrude outside the pleural wall. This association is 




Prothornclc spiracle and base of wing: a , Tabanu * angustilineatus, n. sp. ; 6, Gydistomyia 
aluenais. n. sp.. showing t = tcgula; s « subepaulet; c s costal vein, 

not. invariable, and the appearance may sometimes be altered during the process of 
drying, but there seems to be a strong correlation. I have seen many species from other 
regions which follow the same rule, though there are notable exceptions, in the 
Palaearctic Region, Certain Mediterranean species, such as T. apricus Mg., and 
T. graecus Fabr. have a bare subepaulet and a spiracle with lips. 

In a recent paper Hassan (1944), Trans. J& ent, Boc, Lond, % 94, 103-153, has described 
two forms of spiracle-regulating mechanism which resemble these. He associates the 
lipped (or external) type with a humid environment, and the lipless (or internal) type 
with drought. It, would be interesting if the habitats of these Tabanidae showed such a 
correlation. 

DisTRimmoN. 

Unlike the Pangoniinae, the Tabanlnae in the collections before me do not show any 
marked features of distribution. There are one or two coastal species (T. ruflnotatus 
Big., Cydistomyia caesius Wlk., perhaps Chasmietta papouinus Wlk.) and a few have 
spread into New Guinea from other regions, T. ceylonicus Schin* extends from Ceylon 
south-eastwards, and is nearing the end of its range in New Guinea, The smaller 
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Cydiatomyia, immigrant, inopinata , miaimenaU , n. spp. f seem to be a spread Into Papua 
of Australian elements. The <?o/tam*ns-group of Tabanua also extends Into Australasia, 
and, in New Guinea, seems to occur mainly at the lower altitudes. Beyond this, the 
distribution of species seems to be an individual matter, and, as at present known, is 
largely an accident of collecting. 

Key to Genera of Tabaninab Occurring in New Guinea. 

Hind tibiae without spurs; ocelli sometimes present, more often vestigial or absent. 

(Genera in italics have not been seen by me; those In square brackets are not yet known 
from New Guinea.) 

1. Subepaulet (basicosta) with bristly hairs as well-developed as those on the costal vein 

(Text-fig, la). Thoracic spiracles, especially the anterior ones, generally with 

prominent lips, which protrude above the general level of the pleura (Text-fig. la). 

Front* very narrow (Index 6 - 10 ), tapering towards antennae Tabanua Linn. 

Subepaulet (basicosta) with a velvety pubescence, but without bristly hairs, thereby 

contrasting in appearance with costal vein (Text-fig. lb). Thoracic spiracles generally 
protruding little or not at all above the level of pleura, without prominent lips (Text- 
fig. lb). Frons usually— but not Invariably — broader and not so tapering ........ 2 

2. Isabella of proboscis short, not more than one-third of total length of proboscis. Anal cell 

usually open, or barely closed. Median ocellus present, some distance before vertex, 

which is generally deeply grooved. Antennae usually more or less elongate, first 

segment rather longer than broad, third segment 8-4 times as long as broad, with a less 
conspicuous tooth. Vein K 4 making an acute angle with R n . Small, delicate species. 

B-ft min. (Enderlein’s subfamily Ohasmiinar) 3 

Label la nearly always larger, at least half total length of proboscis.* Anal cell definitely 
closed, apical portion of vein Cu, slightly convex. Median ocellus sometimes present, 
usually absent, and vertex not grooved. Antennae of varying structure. Vein R 4 
oftc*n right-angled at Us base, sometimes with an appendix. Species generally larger, 

more robust 4 

8. First antennal segment twice as long as it Is thick, cylindrical in side-view. Third antennal 

segment parallel-sided, tooth Insignificant Chaamia End. 

First antennal segment not twice as long as thick, in side-view triangular, as in Tabanua. 
Third segment with a more or leas distinct, tooth Chaamiella End. 

4. Thorax and abdomen partly metallic blue-green, with or without pale areas. Subcallus and 

central area of face bare and shining. Tibiae blcoloured, white basally, black aplcally* 

but not appreciably flattened Chalyboaoma gen. nov. 

Body not metallic 5 

5. First antennal segment slender, subeylindrleal in side-view, longer than broad, often much 

longer (tribe TMachlorlni) & 

First antennal segment subtriangular In side-view, not much longer than broad 7 

6. Subcallus swollen, shining lUdenocera Bic.]< 

Subcallus not swollen, nor shining, though frons and callus may be shining 

. [ Paracanthocera End.T 

7. Third antennal segment without a trace of a tooth. Ocelli present, in a large, equilateral 

triangle * Ommia End. 

Third antennal segment with the usual tooth 8 

8. Subcallus swollen, shining 8 

Subcallus not swollen and shiningt Cydis tompia Taylor 

0. First antennal segment greatly inflated, shining Ncobolbodimyia Hie. 

First antennal segment somewhat swollen, but not shining 10 

10. A distinct ocellar callus present, but no ocelli. Face swollen, bare and shining. Second 

antennal segment with a dorsal lobe Japcnoides gen. nov.. 

No ocellar callus. Face tomented. Second antennal segment without a dorsal lobe 

* * [Neotabanus Bic,T 

Key to the New Guinea Species of Tabaitus. 

1. Subcallus swollen, bare and shining. Front tibiae broad, flattened, and conspicuously white 

on basal half ceylonious Schln. 

Subcallus covered with toraentum, not markedly swollen ‘ % 

2. Third antennal segment with a forwardly-directed dorsal process (Text-figs. 5, 28), Frontal 

index 9-10, frons converging, callus almost Unear. Large specios, over 18 mm 8 

Third antennal segment without such a well-developed process, though a distinct tooth may 
be present 4 


* In dried specimens the labetla sometimes become impaled on the tips of the stylets, and 
the stem of the labium is stretched, making it seem unusually long and attenuated. 

t In Cydiataniyi a tmtfans, n. sp., the subcallus Is bare, but is not developed as a prominent 
structure, and la not divided from the parafaclals by a well-developed suture (see Text-fig. 2). 
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3 . Large yellow and dark brown species, with banded abdomen. Wings brownish on apical 


haJf, yellowed towards base anrivittatus Rie . 

Large, dark mahogany Hpecies, abdomen shining, without pattern, and with uniformly black 
hairs, except for conspicuous orange tufts laterally on segments 5 and 6, and a few 
orange hairs at extreme apex. Wings deeply browned along veins .... denticulatu* Hid. 

4. Abdomen without median triangles or spots 6 

Abdomen with median triangles or spots. This includes species in which trlanglea of pale 

hairs can be seen, even if the terglte itself is uniformly coloured 17 

5. Abdomen predominantly yellow or orange ciunamonew# Dol. 

Abdomen predominantly dark brown or black 6 

6. Vein R 4 with appendix. Antennae, palpi and abdomen, dorsally and ventrally, and legs — 

black. Mesonotum strikingly contrasted In colour with abdomen. (Rubbed specimens 


of product 74 s. n. sp, may run down to this point, but mesonotum is not strongly 
contrasted with abdomen, and third antennal segment Is broad and strongly toothed) . . 7 
Vein R 4 without appendix ; or antennae, palpi and abdomen not black ; or mesonotum not 


strikingly contrasted with abdomen 9 

7. Mesonotum thickly grey -dusted stuberi. n, sp. 

Meson o turn shining orange-red 8 

8. Beard and fore-coxae brown-haired illustris Rie. 

Beard and fore-coxae white-haired flammeua 3.3. 


9. Mesonotum heavily tomented, grey or greenish, contrasting sharply with black abdomen , . 10 
Mesonotum not strongly contrasting with abdomen - 11 

10. Third antennal segment black. Mesonotum greenish, with short black hairs. First posterior 

cell distinctly narrowed towards wing margin wollaatoni Rtc. 

Third antennal segment orange. Mesonotum greyish with mixed pale and black hairs. 
First posterior cell not strongly narrowed towards wing margin doroicus Wlk. 

11. Wings rusty-yellow, contrasting strongly with thorax, abdomen and legs, all of which are 

black with black hairs /lavipeartl* Ric. 

Wings browned, but not. rusty-yellow, not in marked contrast with a black body and 
legs 12 

12. Larger species (18 mm. or more). Wings browned, with clearer areas in many cells, but 

not noticeably paler at wingtip. Third antennal segment obscurely reddish, not 

contrasting strongly with rest of antennae 13 

Smaller species (16 mm. or less). Wings may be browned at base, with tip distinctly 
paler, or may have colour just along veins. Third antennal segment orange, in contrast 
with first two segments, which are brownish 14 

13. Pleura with dark brown hairs. Third antennal segment dull orange poBiwosns Hie. 

Pleura reddish brown, with reddish brown hairs. Third antennal segment bright orange 

anffustitwllosui? S.S. 

14. H, with appendix. A blue-grey species with darkened wings. Frons very tapering (Text- 

fig. 34) opalescens S.S. 

R, without appendix. Not a blue-grey species, frons not so tapering 15 

15. Black -brown species. Hairs of prothorax and squama! fringe black. Brown colour of wing- 

tip spread evenly along veins, no distinct clouds furuncu Upenua Dol. 

Hairs of prulhorax and squamal fringe pale. Brown colour of wing stronger along veins, 

and forming distinct clouds on crossveins and on fork of R i 16 

IK. Bluish black species, with a bluish sheen on some, at least, of the abdominal tergites. 

Palpi bluish with bluish sheen recusant Wlk. 

Brown species, with abdomen and venter yellowish. No bluish sheen. Palpi white, with 
black hairs vanleeuweni, n. sp. 

17. A middle-ftlased (12-18 rnm.) grey species, with three rows of pale triangles on abdomen, 

merging into three almost parallel-sided stripes. Callus sometimes broken into two 

rujlnotatus Big. 

Without three distinct rows of pale triangles 18 

18. Third antennal segment exceptionally broad and short (Text-figs, 35, 39) 19 

Third antennal segment not broad and short 21 

19. R 4 with long appendix. A middle-sized species, black, with only a few white hairs in 

middle of each segment produotut, n. sp. 

R 4 without appendix. Abdominal triangles distinct 20 

20. Larger (15 mm.) species, dark brown, shining, with distinct small, pale median triangles. 

Callus rectangular, with a linear extension (Text-fig. 35). Palpi normal 

lentivulatus , n. sp, 

Smaller (12 mm.) species, with greyish thorax and reddish brown abdomen, on which 
triangles are distinct, yellowish. Palpi short, plump and pointed. Callus (Text-flg. 39) 
truncate, n. sp, 
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21. Middle-sized (15 mm.), grey and black specie*, with one median row of very distinct, 

separated pale spots on the abdomen. Thorax w'lth two distinct grey stripes. Frons 

relatively broad, Index 0 or less (sronicfrcularis-group) 22 

Either larger, or brown, or — if middle-sized Hnd grey — then without, a median row of very 
distinct, separated pale spots on abdomen. Frons relatively narrow, Index f»ft-10 . . 24 

22. Third antennal segment and following segments relatively elongate (Text-llg. 12). Wings 

clear, without clouds or spots on crossveins, and with small appendix. Abdominal 
median spots triangular, diminishing in size from second segment backwards. Frontal 

callus as In Text-figure 12 exagens Wlk. 

Third antennal segment and following segments relatively shortened (Text-figs. 17, 44). 
Wings with distinct brown clouds, especially on radial fork and at apex of disca) cell. 
Abdominal median spots rounded In outline 23 

23. Frontal (alius elongate (Text-flg. 17). Subcallus with uniformly yellowish tomentum. 

Shorter and broader species, in which the first abdominal spot 1 m usually Isolated and 
the rest hunched together. Generally with distinct appendix to It 4 . . semiefreufarU Hie. 
Frontal callus short, with fine linear extension (Text-fig. 4*0, Subcallus, around antennal 
sockets, dark velvety brown. More elongate species, in which the abdominal median 
spots are evenly spaced. Generally without appendix to H, .... anftuaUUneatua, n. sp. 

24. Relatively small species (12-14 mm,) t in which the median spots, if present, tend to merge 

into a parallel-sided stripe. Fore-tibiae distinctly paler on basal half (cohaeretts- 

group) 25 

Mostly relatively larger species (1(! mm. upwards). Median spots not tending to merge 
Into a median stripe. Fore tibiae only indistinctly paler at base, or uniformly coloured 
27 

25. Mesonotum without, or with only inconspicuously golden scaly hairs among the black hairs. 


First antennal segment relatively longer (Text-fig. 11) <14 visits Hie, 

Mesonotum with conspicuous recumbent golden scaly hairs among the black hairs. First 

antennal segment relatively shorter and broader (Text-figs. ID, 42) 26 

2C. Frons broader, more parallel-sided, index 8 (Text-fig. 10). lighter-coloured species, with 


yellowish abdomen and grey thorax. Median abdominal stripe pale and distinct 

vohaerons Wlk. 

Frons more tapering, index 10. narrowest just above antennae (Text-fig. 42). Darker 

species, abdomen brown or reddish brown. Median abdominal stripe indistinct 

approximaius, n. sp. 

27. Female with third antennal segment and fore-femora black 28 

Female with third antennal segment and fore femora either orange or obscurely darkened, 

not black 31 

28. Frons almost parallel-sided, index 6 ft. callus flask-shaped, with broad extension (Text- 

fig. 41). Vein It 4 without appendix infuacatus , n. sp. 

Frons tapering towards antennae. Vein R 4 with appendix 29 

29. Abdomen shining dark brown, with clear-cut median triangles. Callus short, rectangular, 

with fine linear extension (Text-fig. 40) patritirvhua, n. up. 

Abdomen black, with a bluish sheen In certain lights, triangles of pale hair very 
indistinct 30 

30. Frons strongly tapered, index 10 ft (Text-flg. 34). Abdomen rather narrow . . oftalescen# S.S. 
Frons not so strongly tapered, index 7J (Text-fig. 39). Abdomen broader, species of 

normally stout, appearance truncatns. n. ap. 

31. I'arafaclal hairs and beard brown. Frons relatively broad, more parallel -sided. Callus 

clearly divided into a broad basal part and a linear extension. Third antennal segment 

narrower (Text -figs. 13, 14) 32 

Parafacial hairs white or yellowish. Frons relatively narrow, or more tapering, or callus 
tapering smoothly, without a distinct neck. Third antennal segment broader (Text- 
figs. 16, 43) 33 

32. Callus shorter, with long linear extension reaching nearly to vertex. Third antennal 

segment less slender (Text-flg. 14) indlstinotua Big. 

Callus basally broad and large, with stout median extension reaching only half-way to 
vertex. Third antennal segment slender, tooth small (Text-flg, 13) . . rubriventri# Macq. 

33. A larger, more reddish species. Abdomen (fresh specimens) clear reddish brown, covered 

with fine black hairs, and with distinct triangles, When rubbed, almost uniformly 
brick-red. Wings strongly stained brown. Femora, especially hind femora, with 
predominantly black hairs. Third antennal segment twice as long as succeeding 

segments together (Text-fig. 16). Palpi normal aerus Wlk. 

A smaller, more brownish species, abdomen dark brown, with distinct triangles. Wings 
very heavily stained brown. Femora, especially hind femora, with predominantly whit* 
hairs. Third antennal segment not more than lft times as long as the succeeding 

segments together (Text-flg. 43). Palpi slender, scarcely swollen at base 

, daruenaia A n. sp. 
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Text-figure 2. 

Antenna and aubcallua of: c , Neotabanua veylonicna Rio. ; d. Cydistomyia imitana, n. sp. 


Genus Tabanub, 

TaBANITS AUR1VITTATU8. 

Tabanue aurivittatua Ricardo, 1913, Nova Guinea, lx, zool. 3, p. 394; Stekhoven, 1926, Treubta, 

vl, euppl.. p. 268. 

A large, dark brown species, with yellow-banded abdomen and yellowed wings. 
The frons Is long and narrow, with a long linear callus. Third antennal segment bears 
a prominent forward-projecting process (Text-flg. 5). 

$. Head, Frons long and narrow, proportions 18:12:125. Index 10fc. Converging 
towards antennae. Callus almost linear, occupying three-quarters of length of frons 
(Text-flg. 5). Frons with yellow tomentum and brown hair. Subcallus not prominent, 
covered with uniform yellow tomentum, without hair. Face similar, facial swelling and 
parafacials with yellow or brown hairs, beard yellow. Antennae orange, first two 
segments darker, with mainly black hairs, third segment clear orange, with a strong 
projection (Text-flg. 5), following segments concolorous. Palpi orange, with mainly 
orange and a few black hairs. Proboscis yellow basally, black apically, labella about 
half total length. 

Thorax. Mesonotum dark brown in ground colour, heavily covered with yellowish- 
brown tomentum, without stripes. Hairs mainly black on dorsum, lateral tufts golden 
except for a tuft of strong black hairs on prealar callus. Pleura with yellow tomentum 
and yellow hairs. Squamal fringe yellow. 

Abdomen. Dorsum dark brown, with broad marginal yellow bands almost half 
width of segment, and expanded into median triangles which nearly reach the fore 
border. Hairs black on brown areas, yellow on yellow areas. Venter similar, without 
median triangles. 

Legs. Coxae like pleura. Legs otherwise orange, hind tibiae and tarsi darker. 
Pubescence mainly golden, with a few black hairs. Hind tibiae with a very conspicuous 
fringe of golden hairs. 

Wings. Membrane stained yellow, especially on fore border and along veins. Vein 
R* angled, but without appendix. Tegula with yellow tuft, subepaulet reddish brown 
with black hairs like those on costal vein. 

Length of body : 24 mm.; of wing , 21 mm. 

cf. Very closely similar. Eyes with large upper and small lower facets, sharply 
divided. 

Holotype, from Regeu Is. (Loventz), is in Natura Artis Magistra, Amsterdam. 

In the British Museum is a paratype from Bivak Island (Lorentz), and there are 
two females from German New Guinea, Sattelberg, Huon Gulf (Biro). Ricardo and 
Stekhoven record other specimens from the same localities. The Archbold Expedition 
took one female at Bernhard , Camp, 50 m., 15.X.1938 (J. Olthof), and one male at 
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Araucaria Camp, 800 m., 20.iii.39 (Toxopeus). In the material on loan from Sydney 
are two females from Wareo, Finsch Haven (Rev. L. Wagner), and one female from 
N, New Guinea, Motorbivak (v, Leeuwen). 

Tabanus dentigulatus. 

Tabanua denticulatua Ricardo, 1913, Nova Guinea, ix, zool. 3, p. 897; Stekhoven, 1926, Treubia, 

vi t suppl., p, 490. 

A large, shining, dark reddish brown species, distinguished by the long tooth to the 
third antennal segment, and by the conspicuous orange lateral tufts on the fifth and 
sixth abdominal segments. 

J. Head , Frons long and narrow, proportions 18:14:97, index 7, converging slightly 
towards antennae. Callus linear, slightly expanded at lower end (Text -fig. 28), shining 
mahogany-brown, Frons with greyish tomentum and black hairs. Subcallus reddish in 
ground-colour, with thick yellowish tomentum and no hairs. Tomentum of face and 
parafacials more greyish, hairs black. Beard black. Antennae orange, first two segments 
darker, with black hairs, third segment bright orange with a very prominent dorsal 
projection (Text-fig. 28), following segments concolorous. Palpi orange with black 
hairs. 

Thorax. Mesonotum and pleura dark red-brown, rather shining, with sparse greyish 
tomentum and black hairs. Pre-alar and post-alar tufts and squamal fringe yellow. 

Abdomen. Like mesonotum, but more shining. Hairs black, with a black lateral 
tuft on each segment except the fifth and sixth, which have conspicuous orange lateral 
tufts. Venter similar. 

Legs. Reddish brown with black hairs, coxae similar. 

Wings. Membrane yellow, more heavily so basally, up to forks of R and M, clearer 
areas in base of cell Rj and centre of cell R a+a . 

Length of body, 19 mm.; of wing , 19 mm. 

<$. Similar. 

Holotype, from Hellwig Mts., is in Natura Artis Magistra, Leyden. 

Described from Hellwig and Wichman Mts., and recorded by Stekhoven from Lorents's 
collecting area, Doorman Path, and from S. New Guinea. In the British Museum are 
three paratypes, and also the following specimens: Papua, Mt. Tufa, 8,600 ft., ifi.1934 
(Miss Cheesman), two females; Kaindu, Edie Creek, 6,650-7,000 ft. (F, H. Taylor), one 
female; Weyland Range, 6,000 ft. (O. S. Wickwar), one female. 

The Archbold Expedition took a series of specimens at the following localities: 
Moss Forest Camp, 8,000 ft, x.1938 (Toxopeus), 60 females, one male; Iebele Camp, 
6,760 ft, x.1938 (Toxopeus), three females, one male; Lake Habbema, 9,000 ft., vili.1938 
(Toxopeus), two females. 

In the Sydney Museum Collection from Kaindu, Edie Creek, 6,560-7,000 ft. (F. H. 
Taylor), three females; Komba (Rev, L. Wagner), one female; Papua, Warla R., 21.2.36 
(H. O. C. Littlejohn), one female. 

In the Harvard material from Morobe Dt., Mt. Misim (Stevens), one female. 

Tabanus poeunosus. 

Tabanua polUnesua Ricardo, 1913, Nova Guinea, ix, sool. 3, p. 395 ; Schuurmans Stekhoven, 1926, 

Treubia, vl, suppl., p. 494. 

Concisely described by Miss Ricardo as "A large, black species, the abdomen witb a 
greyish plum-like bloom, thorax brownish. Antennae red, legs black. Wings brown”. 
This description separates poHinosus from any other New Guinea species of Tabanus, 
except from T. a ngusticallosus S.S., which was erected for a specimen named as 
pollinosus by Miss Ricardo (see below). 

?. Head. Frons very long and narrow, proportions 10:10:92, index 9*2; narrowest 
In middle (seven units). Callus almost linear. Tomentum of frons, subcallus and face 
brown, parafacial hairs and beard dark brown, Antennae orange, first two segments 
darker, with black hairs; third segment brighter, with prominent tooth, but not a long 
process (Text-fig. 9), following segments slightly darker, Palpi brownish, with black 
hairs. 
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Thorax. Mesonotum and pleura brick-red when rubbed, normally obscured by brown 
and grey tomentum. Fine hairs on dorsum black, with a few reddish brown silky hairs 
among them. Supra-alar and postalar tufts, and squamal fringe, pale reddish brown. 

Abdomen. Large and square, dark purple, covered with a plum-like bloom; this 
bloom is thicker on first two segments and thins behind, leaving the dorsum dully 
shining. Hairs all black, without paler median triangles. Venter similar, duller. 

Legs, Femora and tarsi black, tibiae very obscurely dark mahogany-red. Hairs 
black. 

Wings . Heavily browned, paler in centres of cells. Tegula with creamy hair-tuft 

Length. Body 18-22 mm.; wing 20 mm. 

Described from Simbang, near Finsch Harbour. Type in Dr. Kertesz's collection, 
and one paratype In the British Museum. 

In the British Museum are also six females from Waria R., “series collected both 
on Papua and New Guinea sides of river", 1935 (Littlechild ) . In the Sydney School of 
Public Health and Tropical Medicine are six females from the same locality; one female, 
Papua, Vailata R., Oct., 1923 (Murray); N.E. Papua, Mt. Lamington, 1,300-1,600 ft. 
(McNamara). In Mr. Lee's material from New Guinea, Lae, 1947 (Bayley). In the 
U.S. National Museum Collection from Nadzab, Markham R. valley, Sept., 1944 
(Krombeln) . 


Tab anus ANGUsncAixosim. 

Tabanus angusticallo/nis Schuurmana Stokhoven, 1926, Treubia, vi, nuppl., p. 495. 

This is very closely similar to pollinosus Ric. and may possibly be a form of it. 
I do not follow all the differences listed by Stekhoven, whose unique type specimen 
had previously been labelled as pollinosus by Miss Ricardo. Yet it seems that two 
species can be recognized here, a darker and a more reddish brown one, distinguished 
most easily by the colour of the pleural hairs. These are dark brown in pollinosus , 
red-brown in angusticallosus. 

Type in the British Museum, from Milne Bay. Also in the British Museum are 
eight females, Papua, Kokoda, 1,200 ft., ix-x.1933 (Miss Cheesinan). In the Harvard 
collection, one female, Milne Bay, July (R, S. Wind), In Mr. Lee's material, one female, 
Milne Bay, Feb., 1943 (Mackerras). 

A distribution-map of these two forms (Text-fig. 3M) indicates that they are 
localized in the S.E, of the island as two species or subspecies, pollinosus to the north 
and angusticallosus to the south, meeting in the Kokoda-Buna area. Neither species 
was taken by the Archbold Expedition In the central mountains. 

TABANUS WOLLASTON!. 

Tabanus woollastoni Ricardo, 1913, Nova Guinea, ix, zool,, 3, p. 395 (lapaua). 

Tabanw# wollastoni Sehuurnmns Stekhoven, 1926, Treubia, vi, suppl., p. 493. 

A large species, easily recognized by the greenish yellow, black-haired thorax, 
contrasting strongly with the velvety black abdomen. Wings heavily browned, 
especially along veins. Legs black. 

Head. Frons proportions 12:12:108, index 9, constricted to eight units inter- 
mediately. Callus almost linear (Text-fig. 8). Tomentum of frons, subcallus, face, 
parafacials and buccae all golden yellow. Hairs of frons, face and parafaclala sparse, 
dark brown. Beard yellow, hut with some brown hairs on buccae. First two antennal 
segments dark reddish with black hairs, rest black. Palpi dark brown with black hairs. 

Thorax . Mesonotum thickly covered with green teh yellow tomentum, pleura similar, 
browner ventrally. Hairs black, except propleural supra-alar, postalar, hypopleur&l tufts 
and hairs at sides of scutellum, which are golden yellow. 

Abdomen . Velvety dark brown or black, with uniform, recumbent black hairs. 

Legs. Entirely black or very dark red-brown, with entirely black hairs. 

Wings. Heavily stained with dark brown, especially along veins, with some clearer 
areas in cells. Not noticeably paler at tip. Tegula with golden tuft. 

Length. Body 20 mm.; wing 18 mm. 
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Type In the British Museum, There also are two female paratypes, Dutch New 
Guinea, Mimica R., Aug., 1910 (Wollaston); two females, Bivak-KIland (Lorentz 
Exped.); one female, "New Guinea”, with no collector’s name. One female In the 
British Museum from the Aru Islands, 1911 (Froggatt), has the third and later 
antennal segments bright orange, and has more yellow hairs on the pleura. This 
probably represents an island form. 

Schuurmans Stekhoven adds other records of the Loren tz Expedition, Etna Bay, 
Alkmaar, Kloofbivak, Regen Is. 


Tab an us dokkicus. 

Tabanua dareicua Walker, .1801, Proc. Linn . Hoc. Lond ,, 5, p. 233; Ricardo, 1913, Nova Guinea, 

lx, zool. 3, p. 390; Schuurmans Stekhoven, 1920, Trcubia, vi, mippl., p. 496. 

Atylotus aonnvrati Hi got, 1 892, Mem. Hoc. zool . France, 5, p. 672, 

Ricardo remarks that all the known specimens of this species are faded and that 
in fresh specimens the tomentum of the thorax would probably be brighter and the 
contrast between it and the dark abdomen would be more pronounced. From wolUifttoni 
it is readily separated by the more orange antennae, the pale hairs of the mesonotum, 
and the unnarrowed first posterior cell. 

$. Head . Frons proportions 12:10:87, index 9, narrowest point seven units. CalluB 
prominent, elongate, with spindle-shaped extension (Text-fig. 6). Tomentum of frons, 
subcallus, face and parafaciala yellow. Dark hairs, brown hairs on buccae, face, 
parafticials and frons, though beard is mostly yellow. Palpi brown, with black hairs. 
Antennae (Text-fig. 6) : first, two segments orange with black hairs. The rest is 
missing in Walker’s type; in Bigot’s type third segment bright orange, others darker. 

Thorax , Mesonotum and pleura thickly covered with greyish yellow tomentum. 
Mesonotum with short black hairs, freely mingled with pale yellow hairs, side margins 
with yellow tufts. Pleural hairs chiefly black, some yellow, on pteropleuron and in 
tufts around wing base. 

Abdomen . Dorsally dark red-brown with black hairs, ventrally similar, but more 
dark brown. 

Legs. Blackish brown, with black hairs. 

Wings . In Bigot’s type, uniformly brown. In Walker’s type, darker along anterior 
veins and paler at Up. Ricardo mentions the variation in this respect. 

Length . Walker’s type: Body 17 mm., wing 16 mm.; Bigot’s type: Body 14 mm., 
wing 13 mm, 

I have seen three specimens of this species, all In the British Museum. Walker's 
type is from Dor6 (A. R. Wallace), and Bigot’s type simply from "New Guinea". 
The third specimen is from Friihstorfer’s collection and was recorded hy Ricardo and 
Schuurmans Stekhoven as from "Keepaun”, Dutch New Guinea. The MS label, however, 
is clearly either "Keipaur” or "Kapaur”, I cannot find either of these in any gazetteer, 
but my lepidopterist colleagues In the British Museum, who have charge of much 
material collected by Fruhstorfer, tell me that Kapoer or Kapaur is an earlier name 
for Fak-Fak in the Onin Peninsula (2° 55' S., 132° 17' E,). 

Walker’s and Frtihstorfer’s specimens are clearly similar. Bigot's is smaller and 
more uniformly brown in the wings. Ricardo also records one specimen in Kertesz's 
collections from Finsch Harbour at the other end of New Guinea. 

Tabanus flavipennis. 

Tabanua ftavipennis Ricardo, 1918, Bijdr. Dierk 19, p. 71 ; Schuurmans Stekhoven, 1924, 

Treubia, v, p. 299, and Boeroe-Publ., II, p. 1 ; 1926, Traubia, vi, suppl., p. 500. 

A very distinct species, easily recognized by the dull black bead, antennae, body 
and legs, and the rusty-yellow wings. Frons very narrow, index 9, narrowest point 
eight units, tapering very slightly toward antennae. Callus very long, almost linear 
(Text-fig. 29). Length of body 18 mm., of wings 18 mm. 
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This species has not yet been recorded from New Guinea, and seems to be 
confined to the island of Buru. There are three females, including the type, in the 
British Museum collection, and Stekhoven lists detailed localities within the island. 
He summarises them thus; . . Tabanus flavlpennis is a Tabanid belonging to the hill 
and mountainous region; it Is found between 100 and 1,300 m. above sea-level, and 
prefers moist places/' 


Tabanus cinnamoneus. 

Tabanus cinnamoneus Doleachall, 1858, Natur. Tijd. Ned.-Ind . f xvil, p. 84 ; Sslt&dy, 1926, 

Biol Hung,, 1. p. 13. 

Tabanus cerameneis Schuurmana Stekhoven, 1926, Treubia, vi, suppl., p, 877, New Synonymy. 

A very distinctive specieB, in which the thorax is thickly yellow-tomented, abdomen 
dorsally bright orange with orange hairs, and ventrally shining black-brown with black 
hairs, legs black, wings dark brown. It was described from a unique male, and the 
females show some slight deviation. 

Head . Frons proportions 12:10:84, index 8J, narrowest point nine units. Callus 
almost linear, shining reddish brown (Text-fig. 30). Tomentum of frons, subcallus, 
face, parafacials and buccae bright yellow; hairs black at vertex, otherwise bright 
yellow, including beard. Antennae; first two segments orange with black hairs, third 
segment bright orange with a strong tooth bearing a short tuft of black bristles, 
following segments black. Palpi lemon-yellow, but thickly covered with short black 
hairs. 

Thorax. Mesonotum thickly covered with lemon -yellow tomentum and sparse 
erect black hairs intermingled with recumbent yellow ones. Pleura similar, more 
brown ventrally, hairs yellow. 

Abdomen. Dorsally bright orange, extreme margins yellowish, orange hairs pre- 
dominating, including lateral fringe, but black hairs visible beneath them. No pattern. 
Ventrally shining black-brown with black hairs, extreme margins reddish, with a short 
marginal fringe of orange hairs. 

Legs. Front coxae yellow with yellow hairs basally, apically brown with black 
hairs. Other coxae brown with mostly black hairs. Legs black or very dark red-brown, 
with black hairs. 

Wings . Very dark brown, paler at tip. First posterior cell slightly or strongly 
narrowed towards margin. Tegula with orange tuft. 

Length. Body 19 mm.; wing 15 mm. 

<£. See below. 

The above description and the figure (Text-fig. 30) are taken from mainland 
specimens. The male from Hollandia is closely similar to these females, but 
Doleschall's and Stekhoven’s types, both males, show some differences. They are 
smaller, have a more slender antenna, with a less pronounced tooth, and have the 
first posterior cell less strongly narrowed. 

I am sure that cinnamoneus and ceramensis are the asme species, but the mainland 
specimens may be a distinct species. I have not described them as new for the 
following reasons: the characters concerned are variable, and a male from Aru Is. Is 
intermediate, having a more slender antenna, but a somewhat narrowed first posterior 
cell; the two male types are island specimens and would be expected to differ from 
the mainland form ; I have no female to match with them. 

DoleschalTs type male, from Amboina, April, is labelled “1869". although the 
description was published in 1868. Perhaps this was an error for 1866. The type is 
in the Naturhistorisches Museum, Vienna, and was kindly lent to me by Dr. Max Beler. 
Stekhoven's type, a male also, is in the British Museum, and is from Ceram (Wallace). 
In the British Museum also are one female, Cyclops Mts., Sabron, 900 ft., v.1936 
(Chessman) and 1 female, Humboldt Bay Dt„ Bewani Mis., ix.1937 (Stttber). In the 
Archbold Collection one female, Hollandia, vii.1988 (Toxopeus). In the School of 
Public Health and Tropical Medicine, Sydney, are one female, Mamberamo, Alb.-Bivak, 
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vii.1926 (v. Leeuwen), and the male from Aru Is., Signer, 1911 (Froggatt), referred 
to above. In the Washington Collection are one male and two females from Hollandia, 
April, 1945 (Malkin). 


Tabanus fubunouligknus. 

Tabanus furunculigenus DolesohaU, 1858, Natur. Tijd . Ned.-Ind xvil, p. 84 ; Szit&dy, 1926, Biol. 
Hung., 1(?), p. 13. 

Tabanus obsctiratua Walker, 1864, Proo, Linn. 8oc. Lond.. vlil, p. 232 ; Ricardo, 1912, Bijd. Dierk., 
19, p. 71 ; 1913, Nova Guinea, ix, zool, 3, p. 389, note ; Schuurmans Stekhoven, 1926, Treubia, 
vi, euppl., p, 468; 1932, Arch. Nature, 1 (1), p. 89. 

A middle-sized (16 mm.) dark hrown species, without any distinctive characters, 
separated from pollinosus Ric. mainly by its smaller size, and from recwsans Walker 
by the absence of any bluish sheen at the base of the abdomen. The following 
description is taken from Walker's type specimen. 

?. Head. Frons proportions 12:10:83, index 8J, narrowest point nine units. Callus 
almost linear (Text-fig. 7). Tomentum of frons, subcallus and face yellow-brown, 
hairs, including beard, dark brown. Antennae (Text- fig. 7) first two segments brown 
with black hairs, rest bright orange. Palpi brown with black hairs. 

Thorax . Mesonotum brown, with brown, black and a few yellowish hairs (denuded 
in type). Pleura similar, entirely with black or dark brown hairs. 

Abdomen. Dark brown with black hairs. No median triangles visible. Venter 
similar. 

Legs. Dark brown with entirely black or dark brown hairs. 

Wings. Brown colour distributed along veins. Tegula with black hairs. 

Length. Body 16 mm.; wing 16 mm. 
c?. Similar, wings more clearly pale at tips, 

Stekhoven (1926) points out that the wings of the type are much lighter in colour 
than those of any other Ceram females, but that this may be due to fading of the type. 

DoleschaH’s type, from Amboina, is in the Naturhistorisches Museum, Vienna, and 
was kindly lent to me for study by Dr. Max Beier. 

In the British Museum are the holotype* of obscuratus female from Ceram (A. R. 
Wallace); four females from Ceram (various collectors) and one from Amboina 
2-5.xl.1923 (C. J. Brooks); in addition there are four females from Ternate from 
Bigot's collection, where they stood as furunculigenus Dol. 

In the School of Public Health and Tropical Medicine, Sydney, are four females, 
N. New Guinea, Pionierbivak, June- July, 1920 (v. Heurn); one male, N. New Guinea 
Exp., 1926, Motorbivak (v. Leeuwen); one female, Mamberamo, Albatros Bivak v, 1926 
(v. Leeuwen). In the Archbold collection is one female from Araucaria Camp, 2,500 ft., 
2.iv.l939 (Toxopeus). 

Stekhoven records this species from Ceram and from the van Heurn collecting 
area at Pionierbivak and Prauwenbivak. He does not comment on the fact that the 
mainland New Guinea specimens have much more yellow hair on the mesonotum than 
the Ceram specimens. It is possible that two species are represented, but more likely 
that the two are merely geographical races. 

Tabanus rbcusans. 

Tabanus recusant Walker, 1869, Proc. Linn. 8oc. Lond., 3, p, 83; Ricardo, 1913, Nova Guinea, 
lx, cool. 3, p. 897 ; Schuurmans Stekhoven, 1926, 7*reubia, vi, suppl., p. 607. 

A medium-sized species, blackish, distinguished from obscuratus .Walker by the 
plum-Uke bloom on the thorax and first two abdominal segments. A slight difference 


* In a letter dated Nov., 1940, the late Mr. F. H. Taylor told me that he had located some 
of Francis Walker’s types in the National Museum, Melbourne, among them being T. obscuratus, 
T. eaagsnsj and T. sente. The specimens In the British Museum which I have quoted as types 
In this paper are part of the original material brought home by Wallace, and, since Walker 
did not commonly indicate holotypes, there seems to be no obvious way of deciding between the 
two sets of specimens. It would be better to regard them as co-types, unless any reason Should 
arise for suspecting that they are not conepeclflc. 
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in venation can be seen in recusant; vein R* is flattened in its middle course, so that 
tbe tip of the first submarginal cell (cell R*^) is narrowest some distance from the 
end, instead of narrowing steadily towards the tip (Text-fig. 3). First posterior cell 
(cell R r> ) not so much narrowed as in obscuratus. 

Head. Frons proportions 12:9:80, index 9. Callus as in Text-fig. 31. Frons 
with yellow tomentum and fine black hairs. Face with yellow-brown inmen turn, hairs 
golden brown, beard darker brown. Antennae (Text-fig, 31): first two segments brownish 
orange with black hairs, third segment bright orange, following segments slightly 
darker. Palpi blackish brown with a purplish bloom and black hairs: stout at base, 
tapering to a long point. 

Thorax. Mesonotum grey-brown, with an overlying purple bloom; scutellum 
mahogany-red, humeri and notopleural calli orange. Upright fine black hairs and 
recumbent greenish yellow ones, lateral tufts largely pale. Pleura greyish with 
purplish bloom, hairs chiefly brown, but pale on propleuron. 

Abdomen. Dorsum dark brown, first two segments with a purplish bloom; venter 
exactly similar. Hairs black, except centrally on first tergite, where they are pale. 

/>cp.v. Dark reddish, femora and tarsi darker than bases of tibiae, femora with 
some purplish bloom. Hairs dark brown or black. 

Whiffs. Browned, paler at tip, with more or less distinct clouds on some of the 
cross-veins, especially on radial fork. Vein R 4 flattened (Text-fig. 3). Tegula with 
mixed pale and black hairs. 

Length. Body 16 mm.; wing 14 mm. 




Text *11 gure 3. 

Tip of wing in : a, Tabanus recusant Wlk. ; b, T. obscurafus Wlk., showing 
shape of ccIIb R 8+fl and R & . 

. ,In the British Museum are the holotype female from Aru Is. (A. R. Wallace) and 
one female from Waigeu, Camp Nok, 2,500 ft., iv.1938 (Cheesman). 

In the School of Public Health and Tropical Medicine, Sydney, are four females 
from Angoram (S, H. Christian) and one female from Wewak (Curtis Deland). 

Stekhoven records this species from Noordrivier (Dorentz), Salawatti Is., and 
Haroeka (? Haruku Is., Ambolna group). 

Tabanos vanleeuweni, n. sp. 

A species differing from obscuratus and recusans in the browner coloration of 
abdomen and legs. The prothoracic hairs are white and the wings more strongly 
browned on the foreborder and at the base of the radial fork. 

Head. Frons proportions 11:9:67, index 7$. Callus elongate (Text-fig. 37), 
A small bare spot near vertex. Tomentum of frons bronze-yellow, with black hairs. 
Subcallus tomented, pale brown, contrasting with face, parafacials and buccae, which 
are white. A few brown parafacial hairs anteriorly, rest of hairs snow-white. Antennae 
(Text-fig. 37): first two segments brown with black hairs, third segment bright orange, 
following segments black or blackish. Palpi white, with black hairs. 

Thorax. Mesonotum blackish brown, with fine black hairs and sparse, pale yellow, 
scaly hairs. Humeri and notopleural calli orange. Pleura blackish, with white tomentum 
and mainly white hairs, a few black ones on mesopleuron. 

Abdomen. Reddish brown, blackish towards tip. Hairs of dorsum black, those of 
venter whitish. 
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Legs. Reddish brown, femora and tarsi, especially those of forelegs, somewhat 
blackish. Hairs mainly black. 

Wings. Somewhat browned all over, but more strongly so on foreborder, with a 
more or less distinct small cloud on base of R v Vein U 4 slightly flattened, not bo 
strongly as in r cowans. 

Length. Body 14 mm.; wing 12 mm. 

In the School of Public Health and Tropical Medicine, Sydney, are two co-types, 
females from N. New Guinea, Mamberamo, Albatros Bivak, v and vii, 1926 (v. Leeuwen). 
In the Archbold collection one female paratype from Bernhard Camp, 160 ft., 19.ix.1938 
(Olthof ), 

I have created these two co-types instead of one holotype because one specimen has 
lost the antennae and the other is greasy and discoloured, especially about the pleura, 

T ABA IS US OPAI.ESOKNS. 

Tabanus opalrttuens Schuurmana Stekhoven, 1926, Treubia, vi, suppl., p. 013. 

A distinctive species, almost uniformly blue-grey in colour, wings browned, frons 
strongly narrowed towards antennae (Text-fig. 34), thorax and abdomen rather elongate. 
It seems to belong near obscuratus Walk., but because the Japen specimen has very 
indistinct triangles of pale hairs on the abdomen I have included the species twice 
in the key. 



Map showing distribution of T . jwlUnomts Hie. and T. an yusticallosm Hie. 

Head. Frons proportions 13:7:73, index 10J. Frons with slate-grey tomentum 
and black hairs, callus long and narrow, with a small lower expansion (Text-flg. 34). 
Subcallus with brown tomentum, contrasting with parafacials, face and buccae, which 
are grey with mainly black hairs; lower and inner part of beard white. Antennae 
(Text-flg. 34) : first two segments brown, other black or blackish. Palpi blackish with 
black hairs. 

Thorax. Mesonotum dark brown, but thickly overlaid with a blue-grey tomentum. 
Hairs fine black and recumbent yellowish, about equally mixed. Pleura similar In 
colour, hairs chiefly white, some dark hairs on mesopleuron. 

Abdomen. Thickly covered with blue-grey tomentum. Hairs black on dorsum, white 
or whitish on sides, venter, and partly on dorsum of first segment. Near each side 
of this segment is a patch of thick black hairs which stands out among the white. The 
Japen specimen has very indistinct triangles of pale hairs on abdomen. 
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Legs . Coxae mainly with silvery hairs, fore coxae with a few black hairs apical}?* 
Femora black, with a bluish sheen like the thorax. Tibiae reddish brown basally, 
darker apically, tarsi also dark. Some white hairs ventrally on femora, other hairs 
black, 

Wings. Almost uniformly browned, slightly darker anteriorly. Vein R* with 
moderately long appendix, Tegula with mainly pale tuft. 

Length . Body 15 mm.; wing 12 mm. 

Described from Heuvel Bivak (Lorentz), paratypes from Kloof Bfvak, 31.10.1313 
(Versteef). Type in Natura Artis Magistra, Amsterdam. 

In the British Museum are three females, Humboldt Bay Dt., Bewani Mts., ix.1937 
(W. Sttiber); one female, “Hollandia”, 140° E., 3* 10' S., 1,000-2,000 ft. (W. StUber); 
one female, Japen Is., Mt. Eiori, 2,500 ft., x.1938 (Cheesman). 

In the Archhold collection, one female, Hollandia, vii.1938. 

Tabanuh iillustrih. 

Tabanua illuatris Ricardo, 1913, Nova Guinea, lx, xool. 3, p. 398; Schuurmans Stekhoven, 1926, 

Treubia, vi, suppl., p. 504. 

A distinctive species with purplish black abdomen and contrasting bright red 
thorax. It can only he confused with the following species, T. flammeus S.S. 

J. Head. Krone proportions 15:13:85, index 6). Callus flask-shaped, median 
extension very long and rather thick (Text-flg. 16). Tomentum of frons silvery in 
certain lights. Tomentum of subcalltis golden-brown; face, parafacials and buccae 
ashy, with brown hairs. Antennae (Text-flg. 16): black, first segment more greyish. 
Palpi blue-grey with black hairs, broad at base and tapering to a slender point (cf. 
T. flammeus). 

Thorax . Mesonotum bright orange-red. Fine hairs black, a few short golden hairs, 
especially on the postalar calli and before the scutellum. Pelura red, thickly overlaid 
with a purplish tomentum; hairs mostly black, some pale on pronotnm and on 
ptero- and metapleuron. 

Abdomen. Dorsum and venter black, with a plum-like bloom. Hairs black, no 
pale median triangles. 

Legs. Black, femora purplish, tibiae rather reddish. Hairs, including hairs of 
coxae, black. 

Wings. Yellowish-tinted, rather darker on foreborder. R, with short appendix. 

Length. Body 17 mm.; wing 15 mm. 

In the British Museum is the holotype female from Iwaka R. (Wollaston). 
Stekhoven records one female from the Lorentz collection. 

Tabanus flammeus. 

Tabanua Jtammvua S.S., 1926, Treubia, vi, suppl., p. 505. 

This species was created for four females from Heuvel Bivak (Lorentz), three of 
which were recorded by Ricardo as a form of her species illustris. I think Stekhoven 
is correct in regarding the differences as of specific value, and from the few specimens 
available It looks as if flammeus is the more widely distributed of the two. It differs 
from illustris in the shape of the callus and the darker tomentum of the frons; the 
shorter and stouter palpi; the white pubescence of beard and coxae; and the darker 
wings, with a longer appendix to R*. 

9 . Head. Frons proportions 16:13:73, index 6J. Callus flask-shaped, with stout 
median extension only half the length of the frons (Text-flg. 32). Tomentum of frons 
silvery-white beside lower callus, becoming blackish above, and purplish at vertex, upper 
part of frons with rather long black hairs. Hairs of face and parafacials dark brown, 
beard snow-white. Palpi shorter and plumper than in Wiwfri*. 
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Thorax. Mesonotum with yellowish hairs more abundant than in iUustria , and 
pleura with predominantly white hairs. 

Abdomen as in UPustris. 

Legs. As in tllustrls, but coxae and femora with long white hairs; femora with 
black hairs as well. 

Wings. Markedly darkened in front, up to and including vein R B . Appendix of R 4 
longer than in illustris. 

Length. Body 14 mm.; wing 12 mm. 

The holotype female from Heuvelbivak (Lorentz) is in Natura Artis Magistra, 
Amsterdam, and one paratype female from this locality is in the British Museum, 

In the Harvard Museum, one female, Morobe district, Mt. Misim, 7,000 ft. (Stevens). 
In the Archbold collection is one female from Slgi Camp, 4,500 ft., 29.11.1939 (Toxopeus). 
This is a subsidiary camp in the vicinity of Bernhard Camp (see Archbold et al> 1939, 

p. 226). 

Tabanub btObeiu, n. sp. 

A medium-sized, mainly black species, in which the mesonotum is grey and contrasts 
strongly with the black abdomen. It is less brown In appearance than doreicus Wlk., 
and has no appendix to R*. 

Head. Frons proportions 13:10:78, index 8. Callus as In Text-fig. 33, Tomentum 
of frons greyish brown, with black hairs, which are rather longer towards the vertex. 
Face, parafacials and buccae brown-and-grey fomented, hairs mostly brown, but heard 
white posteriorly. Antennae dull reddish on first two segments, rest black. Palpi 
blackish, with thin golden tomentum and black hairs. 

Thorax. Mesonotum black-brown, with a grey tomentum which gives the whole an 
ashy appearance. Fine black hairs mingled with a yellowish-white pubescence, which 
Is thicker on hind half. Notopleural tuft mainly black. Pleura more brownish than 
notum, with mainly brown hairs. 

Abdomen. Dark black-brown, uniformly covered with black hairs, without pale 
median triangles. * 

Legs . Blackish brown, femora with a greenish sheen. Hairs black. 

Wings. Browned, colour slightly stronger along veins, and paler in centre of cells, 
especially towards wing tip. Vein R 4 with short appendix. 

Length. Body 15 mm.; wing 14 mm. 

Holotype female, Humboldt Bay dist., Bewani Mts., ix.1937 (W. Sttiber), In the 
British Museum. 

Paratypes: In the Arehbold collection two females, Bernhard Camp, 9.lx and 
ll.x.1938 (Olthof) ; in the U.S. National Museum, four females, five males, Hollandia, 
April, 1945 (Malkin), 

All the specimens from Hollandia are immature, probably part of a newly emerged 
batch. For this reason I cannot say whether the male coloration differs from that 
of the female, but the two appear to be the same. 

TABANU8 SEMICIBCULAR1 S. 

Tabanus semidrcularie Ricardo, 1913, Nova Guinea , lx, zool. 3, p. 392. 

Tabanus semicirculus Hchuurmans Slokhoven, 1926, TYtm&fa, vl, suppl,, p. 335. 

A middle-sized (15 mm.) species, brown and white, thorax with two narrow grey 
stripes, abdomen with white crescents at base of second segment, and four segment 
with a semicircular median white spot and white lateral margins. 

5 . Head. Frons proportions 13:12:64, index 5J, almost parallel-sided. Callus light 
brown, club-shaped, with linear extension extending almost half length of frons 
(Texi^fig, 17). Tomentum of frons white, with some black and some silvery hairs. 
Subcallus and upper parafacials with golden tomentum, latter with some brown hairs; 
rest of face and buccae white, with silvery hairs. Antennae (Text-flg. 17) mainly 
black, somewhat reddish basally. Palp! shining white, with black hairs. 
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Thorax . Mesonotum red-brown with paler tomentum at sides and on two narrow 
longitudinal stripes. HairB are chiefly black on darker areas and chiefly yellowish white 
on pale areas; notopleural tuft mainly blackish, supra-alar and postalar tufts and 
scutellar fringe yellowish-white. Pleura white with white hairs. 

Abdomen. Dark brown with black hairs, more yellow on first segment. Extreme 
base of second segment has a pair of crescent-shaped transverse white bands, and the 
second to fifth segments inclusive have a roughly semicircular white median spot; 
lateral margins of first five segments white. Venter largely brownish, with brown 
hairs, but basally and laterally white with white hairs. 

Legs. Coxae with silvery hairs. Femora brick-red, tips of tibiae and all tarsi 
blackish. Hairs of femora and undersides of tibiae largely white, the rest black. 

Wings. Somewhat browned in front, with a brown spot at base of R* and at tip of 
discal cell, R* with moderately long appendix. 

Length. Body 13 mm.: wing 12 mm, 

In the British Museum are the female holotype and one female paratype, both 
from Madew, St. Joseph River, 2,000-3,000 ft. (Stalker). These were apparently the 
only specimens previously known. In addition there are now in the British Museum 
21 females, Papua, Mafulu, 4,000 ft., xii.1933; one female, Papua, Mondo, 5,000 ft., 
H .1934 ; one male, Cyclops Mts., Sabron, Camp 2, 2,000 ft., vii.1936 (all collected by 
Mlgs Cheesman) ; three males, two females, Humboldt Bay Dt., Bewani Mts., ix.1937; 
three males, “Hollandia”, 140° E„ 3° 10' S., Jan., 1937-8 (Stflber). 

This seems to be a species of the mountains. The above records represent two 
“pockets”, one in Papua and the other south of Hollandia. No doubt further collecting 
will unearth similar areas elsewhere. 

T A BAN US EXAUENS. 

Tubanux exapeyut Walker. 1861, Prac. Linn. 8oc. Loud., vli, p. 205; Ricardo, 1913, Nova Guinea, 

ix, zool. 3, p. 300; SchuurmanH Stekboven, 1020, Treubia, vl, suppl., p. 337. 

Distinguished from semicArcularis Ric. by having the median abdominal spots 
triangular, with slightly concave sides, by the* proportions of the antennal segments 
(Text-figs. 12, 27), and by the unclouded wings. 

Head. Frons proportions 13:10:70, index 7. Callus flask-shaped with a linear 
extension about half length of frons. Subcallus and most of facial area white (subcallus 
brown in some lights), with a transverse brown band running through bases of 
antennae. Hairs brown on this band, white elsewhere, including beard. Antennae 
(Text-fig. 12) black, bases of segments a little reddish. Palpi whitish, with black hairs. 

Thorax. Brown, with cinereus tomentum. Grey stripes broad, leaving only a 
narrow band between them. Sparsely covered with fine, erect black hairs and recumbent 
whitish ones; a triangle of longer black hairs before scutellum, the whitish hairs 
otherwise longer posteriorly. Pleura with white tomentum and mainly white hairB. 

Abdomen. Dark brown with black hairs, on which a pattern is formed of grey 
tomentum and whitish hairs. This pattern consists of a patch in middle of first 
segment, a large triangle on second, smaller ones on third and fourth, and a faint one 
on fifth. Segmentations and side margins are also narrowly white. Venter obscurely 
reddish and blackish, with black hairs and paler segmentations. 

Legs. Blackish, a little brownish at the knees, femora with a bluish sheen. Coxae 
white-haired above, black -haired below, femora with some white hairs, otherwise legs 
mainly black-haired. 

Wings. Clear, R* with short appendix. 

Length. Body 14 mm.; wing 12 mm. 

In the British Museum are the holotype female and one female paratype from 
Mysol (Wallace); three females from Lorentz’s collection; one female, “New Guinea” 
(ex Bigot’s coUn.); two females, “Hollandia" (140° E., 3° 10' S.), 900-1,600 ft. (Stfiber); 
two females, Humboldt Bay Dt., Bewani Mts., 1,200 ft., vii.1937 (Stttber). 
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In the Archbold collection are three females, Bernhard Camp (Olthof), one dated 
viil.1938, and the other H.x.1938. 

. TAI1AWUS ANUCHTTtINEATUB, U. Sp. 

A species that, in general appearance, combines the characters of scmivircularis 
Ric. and exapens Walk. It has an abdominal pattern like that of exagens, but the 
spotted wings of ttemivircularis. The shape of callus and antennae, however, show It 
to be a distinct species. 

$?. Head, Frons proportions 10:10:63, Index 6, parallel. Callus short, Husk-shaped, 
with only a very short, fine linear extension (Text-fig. 44). Tomentum of frons, 
subcallus and entire facial area white, except that around bases of antennae there is 
a dark brown area extending to the eyes and fading out on to margin of face. This 
area has some brown hairs, otherwise facial hairs and beard white. Antennae 
(Text-fig. 44): black, basal segments rather reddish, segments 4-7 rather short. Palpi 
greyish or whitish, with mainly black hairs. 

Thorax, Mesonotum and pleura reddish brown, patterned as in exagens. 

Abdomen. Brown, somewhat reddish basally. Base of second segment and hind 
margins and side margins of other segments narrowly wnlte; also white, white-haired 
triangles on second to fifth segments, one more than in exagens. Venter reddish with 
mostly white hairs. 

Legs. Reddish brown, tarsi darker, femora with greenish grey dusting. Hairs 
of femora and tibiae largely white. 

Wings. Faintly browned, with deeper colour near apex, and with small clouds on 
R* and at apex of discal cell. 

Length. Body 14 mm.; wing 11 mm. 

Holotype and six female paratypes from Augoram (Christian) are in the School 
of Public Health and Tropical Medicine, Sydney. One paratype female from Nazab, 
Markham R. valley, July, 1944 (Krombein) is In the U.S. National Museum. 

Tabanus cohakbkns. 

T a banns rohaerens Walker, 18(55, Prop. Linn. Hoc. Lond.. viii. p. 177 ; Ricardo, 1912, liijd. IHerk 

19, p, 71 ; 1913; Nova Guinea , lx, sool. 3, p. 389; Schuurmans Stekhoven, 1926. Trvubia, vl, 

Buppl., p. 220. 

Atylohu# picticomia Bigot, 1892, Mam. 8oc. tool. France, v, p. 671. 

Atplotus alfonrenain Bigot, 1892. Alem. 8oo. zool France , v, p. 672. 

A rather small species (12 mm.), brown or dark brown, with the median spots 
of the abdomen more or less distinctly united into a parallel-sided stripe. This species 
seems to be widespread in New Guinea and rather variable. Two variants are here 
given specific rank: divisus Ric., separated by the absence of golden hairs on the 
mesonotum and a different antennal shape; and approximate, n. sp., distinguished by 
its more taperihg frons and darker colour. 

$>. Head. Frons proportions 31:8:66, index 8. Callus club-shaped, elongate, brown, 
lighter at base. Tomentum of frons yellowish, more greyish towards vertex, with dark 
brown hairs. Subcallus and parafacials a golden brown, face and buccae white. Hairs 
similar in colour. Antenhae orange with black hairs (Text-fig. 10). Palpi yellowish 
with black hairs. 

Thorax . Mesonotum greyish brown with flue black hairs and recumbent yellowish 
haire, the latter more numerous posteriorly and around scutellum. Pleura grey, hairs 
yellowish on upper sclerites, silvery on lower ones. 

Abdomen, Yellow-brown with mainly black hairs. Hind margins and lateral 
margins with a few whitish hairs and each segment with an elongate median pale 
triangle; viewed from behind, these triangles unite into a narrow, parallel-sided median 
stripe. 

Legs. Yellow-brown, femora slightly greyish; forelegs darker, with femora rather 
blackish and tarsi and tips of tibiae black. Middle and hind femora and inner faces 
tibiae with yellowish hairs, otherwise hairs mostly black. 
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Wings. Pale yellowish, foreborder near apex is darker. Appendix very small 
ov absent. 

Length . Body 12 mm.; wing 11 mm. 

In the British Museum are the holotype female, “New Guinea” (Wallace) ; one 
female from Lorentz’s Rivierkamp; one female, Etna Bay (N.G. Exp., 1906); three 
females, Cyclops Mts., Sabron, 930 ft., iv.1936; one female, Lake Sent&ni, Ifar, viH.1936 
(Cheesman). Also present are the types of Bigot’s two species and four other females 
from his collection. Unfortunately, owing to Bigot’s dislike of pi*eclee localities, his 
specimens are labelled simply “New Guinea". 

In the School of Public Health and Tropical Medicine, Sydney, are two females, 
W. Papua, Kiwani Is. (Stewart) ; one female, Nth. N.G., Prauwenblvak, 1920 (v. Heurn); 
one female, Hollandia (coll. ?); one female, Angoram (Christian). 

In the Archbold collection, five females, Hollandia, vii.1938 (Toxopeus). 

Miss Ricardo records this species from Ceram (Mrs. L. F. de Beaufort). 

Tahanps apphoximatuh, n. sp. 

1 erect this new species for a number of specimens from Angoram, which differ 
from cohaerenx Wlk, In the more tapering frons, the more linear callus, the shape and 
colour of the antennae, and the slightly larger size and darker colour. That this is 
not merely a local form is indicated by the fact that a normal eohaerens was taken 
at Angoram by Mr. S. H. Christian (see above). It does not seem to be the same as 
the form of eohaerens from Mamberamo recorded by Shuurmans Stekhoven (1926, 
p. 222), although his Figure 92 shows both forms of callus. It differs from brunneothorax 
S.S. (Buru) in the shape of the frons and callus. 

Head. Frons proportions 10; 6; 70, index 11J, tapering to little more than half 
as broad at antennae. Callus almost linear (Text-fig. 42), dark brown. Tomentum of 
frons grey or blackish, with mixed black and yellow hairs. Subcallus with brown 
tomentum, face, parafaeluls and buccae with white tomentum and white hairs. Antennae 
(Text-fig. 42): a deeper red than those of eohaerens, third segment rather broader, 
following segments together distinctly shorter. 

Thorax. Mesonotum chocolate-brown, humeri and notopleural calli orange. Short 
black hairs, thickly mingled with greenish, recumbent hairs, which are thickest 
posteriorly. Pleura with grey tomentum and maiuly white hairs, some yellowish near 
wing base, and a few black on mesopleuron. 

Abdomen. Dorsum a darker mahogany-brown than eohaerens , with mainly black 
hairs; a few yellow hairs laterally and in inconspicuous median triangles which form 
only an indistinct stripe. Venter more yellow with mainly yellow hairs. 

Legs. Reddish yellow, fore femora, tip of fore tibiae, and all tarsi darker, all 
femora with some greyish dusting. Femora with some rather long white hairs, tibiae 
with shorter hairs, partly yellow and partly black. 

Wings . Membrane rather darker than in eohaerens , pale brown rather than pale 
yellow, a deeper brown anteriorly. No appendix in any of the specimens I have seen. 

Length . Body 14 mm.; wing 12 mm. 

In the School of Public Health and Tropical Medicine, Sydney, are the holotype 
female and four males, four female paratypes, all from Angoram (Christian). 

Tabanus omsus. 

Tubanus diviaus Ricardo, 1913, Nova Guinea, lx, zoo! 3, p. 392 ; Schuurmana Stekhoven, 1926, 

! Vreubia , vi, suppl,, p. 886. 

Miss Ricardo says of diuisws that it is distinguished from eohaerens Wlk. by being 
darker and by having the Irons only half as broad at the anntezmae as it is at 
vertex. These differences also apply to my new species approximates, and it may be 
that this is no more than a form of divisux. The two can, however, be separated, 
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because dtvisus is smaller; the pale hairs of the abdomen are white, not yellow; the 
median, white-haired triangles are continued into a Htripe by a paler area of the 
ground-colour; the mesonotum has much less conspicuous recumbent golden hairs, and 
the first antennal segment is paler, relatively longer and narrower. 

$. Bead. Frons proportions 10:7:62, index 9. Callus (Text-fig. 11) almost linear. 
Tomentum of frons pale yellowish, hairs black. Subcallus and adjoining parts of 
parafacials golden-brown, latter with a few black hairs. Rest of parafaclalB, buccae 
and face white, with white hairs, Antennae (Text-fig. 11): first segment pale yellow, 
relatively longer and narrower than in cohaerens; second and third segments bright 
orange, following segments slightly darker. Palpi tapering, white but on outer face 
with a blue-grey sheen and black hairs. 

Thorax. Mesonotum grey-brown, humeri and notopleural ealli orange. Clothed with 
fine, erect black hairs and a few recumbent golden yellow hairs are visible, but not 
nearly so conspicuous aB in the two allied species. Pleura with the. hairs mainly white, 
a few blackish on mesopleuron. 

Abdomen. Ground colour dark brown, with base of second segment narrowly pale 
and a faint median pale stripe that can be seen under the microscope, but is not 
obvious to the naked eye. Hairs dark brown, except for whitish tufts laterally and 
a small triangle of whitish hairs in the middle of each segment. These triangles 
are easily seen, but not the pale stripe connecting them. Venter reddish basally, 
blackish apically, with hairs brown except on segmentations, where they are longer 
and whitish. 

Legs. Reddish yellow, femora somewhat dusted. Fore femora, apical third of 
fore tibiae, and fore tarsi darker. Femora with some white hairs, otherwise hairs of 
legs mainly black. 

Wings. Browned, faintly except along fore border and up to vein R 4f where brown 
colour is darker. 

Length. Body 12 mm.; wing 10 mm. 

Apparently only the original type material of this species has yet been seen. It 
was “a long series of specimens” from various localities of the Lorentz Expedition, such 
as Lorentz R., Regen Is., Digul R., etc. Stekhoven says the type is in the British 
Museum, but one of the three specimens there is labelled “Paratype”. There is nothing 
In Miss Ricardo’s statement by which we could identify one particular specimen as 
the Holotype. 


TABANUH J.KNT1CULATTJS, n. 8p. 

A middle-sized, blackish brown species, with a single row of fairly distinct median 
triangles, and dark wings. The third antennal segment is black, broad, with a 
prominent tooth, and the following segments relatively short. 

5 . Head. Frons proportions 13:13:74, index 5L parallel. Callus broad, fiask-shaped, 
with a stout linear extension (Text-fig. 35). Tomentum of frons white anteriorly, 
blackish posteriorly, with black hairs. Golden-brown tomentum about bases of antennae, 
otherwise tomentum of subcallus and facial area white or whitish. Para facial hairs 
mainly black, hairs otherwise white. Antennae (Text-fig. 35) : first segment very 
broad, with prominent dorsal angle; second segment small, with long dorsal lobe; 
third segment broad, with strong tooth, following segments compressed, totalling not 
more than half the length of the third segment. Palpi swollen basally, tapering rather 
quickly to a short point, white with black hairs. 

Thorax . Mahogany-brown with dark grey tomentum, humeri and notopleural calli 
somewhat paler. Fine hairs black, mingled with recumbent yellowish hairs. Pleura 
grey, hairs mainly white, but some black on mesopleuron. 

Abdomen. Dorsum mahogany-brown with blackish tomentum. Hairs black, except 
tor a median triangle of pale hairs and pale lateral hairs on each of first five or six 
segments. Venter similar, with pale hairs on segmentations. 
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Legs. Reddigii yellow, tarsi darker-, femora with Mu/sh grey dusting. Femora 

with Jong white hairs basally and posteriorly, shorter black hairs anteriorly and at tip. 

Tibiae with black hairs dor sally, some pale hairs ventrally. 

Wings. Stained with brown , which is stronger along main veins, at tips of R*,* 
and R 4 , at baae of R 4t and at apex of discal cell No appendix. Tegular tuft mainly pale. 

Length. Body 15 mm.; wing 13 mm. 

Holotype female. Papua , Yule Is., Hi. 1934 ( Cheesman ), is in the British Museum. 
Paratypes from Port Moresby, one female, 30:iv:1947 (Sneddon), two females ( Dr. 
Strong), ail in the School of Public Health and Tropical Medicine, Sydney. 

Tabanus prod v cans, n, sp. 

Closely allied to pafriarc/tv#, n. sp., and to opalescens S.S., but differing in the 
less tapering frons (Text-figs. 34. 38, 40) and in the shape of the antennal tooth. 

<?. Head. Frons proportions 14:10:76, index 7i, tapering. Callus rather broad, 
tapering above into stout linear extension (Text-fig. 38)). Tomentum of frons yellowish 
anteriorly, blackish near vertex, with black hairs. Subcallus and upper parts of 
parafaeials a golden brown, rest of facial area white. Hairs of parafacials black, 
other hairs white. Antennae (Text fig. 38): black, third segment with a pronounced 
tooth, forwardly inclined. Palpi bluish grey with black hairs. 

Thorax. Mesonotiun grey-brown with reddish patches, humeri and notopleural calli 
reddish; seen from behind it has a bluish sheen. Erect, short black hairs, sparsely 
intermingled with recumbent yellow hairs. Pleura grey with faint bluish sheen. Hairs 
silvery white, except for a few black hairs on mesopleurou. 

Abdomen. Dorsum black with a bluish sheen, noticeable on first two segments, 
but visible on all segments if they are seen from behind. Hairs black, yellow hairs 
only in very small and indistinct median triangles and on extreme side margins. 
Venter similar, but with yellow-haired segmentations. 

Legs. Black,, knees narrowly reddish, femora with a bluish sheen. Hairs mainly 
black, but white hairs posteriorly on femora. 

Wings. Rather strongly browned, except fov extreme tip, which is clear. R, with 
long and curved appendix. 

Length. Body 13 mm.; wing 13 mm. 

Holotype female, Bernhard Camp, 160 ft., 23.xii.1938; one female paratype, Araucaria 
Camp, 2,400 ft., 22.iii.1939 (both Toxopeus). Type in the Buitenzorg Museum, Java. 

Tabanub tkunoatus, n. sp. 

A small species (10 mm.) with grey-brown thorax and reddish brown abdomen, 
which bears a row of distinct median pale triangles; segmentations and side margins 
yellow -haired. Antennae black, third segment broad, following segments compressed 
together. 

Head. Frons proportions 10:10:66, parallel. Callus (Text-fig. 39) broadly flask- 
shaped, with a stout linear extension. Tomentum of frons whitish, more greyish 
towards vertex, with black hairs. Subcallus and facial area whitish, except for a 
golden brown area at the bases of the antennae. Parafacial hairs brown, others white. 
Antennae (Text-fig. 39): two basal segments dark red with black hairs, rest black; 
basal segments broad with prominent angle, third segment rather broad with blunt 
tooth, following segments shortened. Palpi rather bluntly pointed, white, with white 
hairs at base and black hairs over most of surface. 

Thorax. Reddish, with dark brown and grey tomentum. Erect black heirs and 
recumbent silky yellow ones. Pleura greyish, with mainly pale hairs. 

Abdomen . Dorsum reddish brown, with a black patch in middle of second segment. 
Hairs black; a row of large median triangles and narrow segmentations are yellow 
?*ith yellow hairs, Venter reddish brown, mainly with black hairs, but with spate 
yellow, especially on segmentation. 
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Legtt, Reddish yellow, darker on tarsi, especially fore tarsi and tip of fore tibiae. 
Femora with some greyish dusting. Hairs mainly long and white on femora, shorter 
and yellow on tibiae, black on tarsi. 

Wings. Only faintly yellowed, with more definite colour on all cross veins and 
on costa towards wing tip. R* without appendix. 

Length . Body 12 mm.; wing 10 mm. 

cf. Rather similar, but the terminal segments of the antennae are not so contrasting 
in colour with the rest, and the wing spots are not so distinct. 

Holotype female, one male, one female paratypes from Angoram (Christian) are 
in the School of Public Health and Tropical Medicine, Sydney. 

Taham h patriarch os, n. sp. 

A middle-sized (17 mm.) species, brown-black, with a distinct row of median 
white-haired abdominal triangles; antennae and femora black; vein R, with an appendix. 

9- Head . Frons proportions 15:10:78, index 8, strongly tapering. Callus with a 
small lower portion and a fine linear extension (Text-fig. 40). Tomentum greyish 
brown, hairs black. Subcallus and parafacials similar, face and buccae grey with 
white hairs. Antennae (Text-fig. 40): first two segments blackish above, reddish 
brown below and at base; third segment narrowly bright red at base, rest of antenna 
black. Palpi blue-black, hairs black. 

Thorax. Mesouotiun grey-brown with fine black hairs and numerous pale yellowish 
ones among them. Humeral tuft white, notoplemal mainly black. Pleura grey, with 
mainly white hairs, some black on mesopleuron. 

Abdomen. Dorsum dark brown with black hairs. Paler hairs at base of first 
segment, on side margins, and in shallow median triangles on other segments. To the 
naked eye these triangles are very prominent against the dark ground colour. Venter 
dark brown, but with more pale hairs, especially on segmentations. 

Legs. Femora bluish black, middle and hind femora narrowly reddish at base 
and at Up. Rest of legs blackish, except for joints and basal third of fore tibiae. 
Hairs of femora mainly white, those of rest of logs mainly black. 

Wings . Practically hyaline. R< with appendix of variable length. 

Length. Body 16-17 mm.; wing 14 mm. 

Similar, except that antennae are slightly more slender. 

Holotype female, four female and eight male paratypes from Araucaria Camp, 
18~24.Iii.1939 (Toxopeus) are in the BttHenzorg Museum, Java. In the British Museum 
are five males from 140° E. t 3 " 10' S., 900-1,800 ft, Jan., 1937-38, and three males from 
Humboldt Bay Dt., Bewail! Mts., lx. 1937 (Stiiber); two females, Japen Is., Camp 2. 
Mt. Kiori. 2,000 ft, x.1988 (Cheesman). 

This series is remarkable for the high proportion of males taken. The two Japen 
specimens, as Usual, differ in small details. 

Tahani h iimiscATim, n. sp. 

Differs from patriarehus, n. sp., in the parallel-sided frons, the differently shaped 
callus (Text-figs. 40, 41), and the wings stained with dark brown, and usually without 
appendix. 

$, Head. Frons proportions 13:13:86, index 61. Callus elongate, flask-shaped, 
narrowing into a long median extension (Text-fig. 41). Tomentum of frons yellow- 
brown, hairs black. Subcallus and parafacials yellow-brown with black hairs, face and 
buccae white with pale yellowish hairs. Antennae (Text-fig. 41): first two segments 
red-brown with black hairs, third and following segments missing in all female 
apecimenB available. Palpi bluish grey with black hairs. 

Thorax, Mesonotum with tomentum and mixed black and pale yellow hairs. 
Pleura grey, with mainly white hairs, some black on niesopleuron. 
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Abdomen. Blacker than in patriarchy,#, with longer black hairs and only a few 
orange or yellow hairs in the median triangles and on lateral margins of segments. 
Venter similar, with orange-yellow hairs on segmentations. 

Legs. Fore femora bluish black with mainly black hairs. Basal two-thirds of fore 
tibiae orange, rest of tibiae and whole of tarsi black, with mainly black hairs. Middle 
leg more reddish, base of femora and tarsi a little blackish, black hairs. Hind femora 
blackish, tibiae yellowish, tarsi slightly darker. 

Wings . Baeally and anteriorly heavily stained brown, colour spreading along veins 
to tip and forming a fairly distinct spot on base of R*. R 4 with an almost right-angled 
bend, but without appendix. 

Length . Body 17 mm.; wing 15 mm. 

Holotype female and one female paratype from Humboldt Bay Dt., Bewani Mts. ( 
1,200 ft., vii.1937 (Stiiber), and one male, Cyclops Mts., Sabron, 930 ft., iv.1936 
(CheeBman) are in the British Museum. In the Archbold collection, one female, 
Bernhard Camp, 150 ft., viii.1988 (Olthof), seems to belong here, but has darker legs, 
brown pleural hairs, and an appendix to R 4 . 

Tab anus her us. 

Tabanus »cnts Walker, 1862, Prov, Linn. Soe. Load., vl, p. 21); Kieardo, 19 Vi, ffijd. Dierk., 19, 
p. 71; 1918, Nova Guinea , ix, zool. 3, p. 398 ; Sclnmrmans Stekhovcn, 1926, Treabia, vi, 
suppl., p. 416. 

Tabanus facilis Walker, 1864, Prov, Linn. Hoc, Land., vti, p, 206. 

Atylotua lufflaisei Bigot, 1892, Attim. Hoc. zool. France, v, p, 673, 

A rather featureless, red-brown species, about 17 mm, long, the reddish abdomen 
with indistinct triangles of yellow hair, and the whole antennae orange. Within this 
definition there is considerable variation, and it is possible that a number of allied 
forms or species are involved. T. ruhriventris Macq. has a broader frons and different 
cattus (Text-fig. 13), and is darker brown in appearance. T. daruensis, n. sp., is perhaps 
only a form of semis, but is smaller and darker. The three type specimens of #er«.v, 
facilis and laglaisei are all very faded, and the following description is mainly based 
on modern material. 

J. Head. Frons proportions 12:11:83, index 7J, tapering towards antennae. Callus 
elongate, flask-shaped, diminishing smoothly into a long median extension (cf. rwbri- 
vcntris , Text-figs. 13, 15). Subcallus and parafaclals golden-brown, latter with black 
hairs. Buccae and face white, with white hairs. Antennae (Text-fig, 15) : bright orange, 
scarcely darkened at tip, first two segments with black hairs. Palpi whitish, with 
black hairs. 

Thorax . Mesonotum grey- brown, with a fine brown line down the middle and with 
some yellow tomentum just before the scutellmn. Fine, erect black hairs and recumbent 
yellow ones. Pleura grey with white hairs ventrally, more yellowish ones near 
wing base, some black hairs on mesopleura. 

Abdomen . Dorsum red-brown, closely covered with short black hairs; yellowish 
hairs are present on segmentations, on side margins and in tiny median triangles. In 
rubbed specimens the abdomen looks brick-red, through the loss of the black clothing- 
hairs, and the median triangles may be lost. Venter similar, with longer yellow hairs 
on segmentations. 

Legs. Some black hairs on coxae. Femora reddish, hind femora with a little 
blue-grey dusting. Hairs mixed, short black and longer yellowish. Tibiae and tarsi 
similar, with more numerous black hairs. Fore-legs with the tarsi and apical third 
of the tibiae darkened. 

Wings . Stained yellow or pale yellow-brown, darkened at tips of veins and on 
fore margin, stigma clear yellow. No appendix, though R* has a right-angled bend. 
Length. Body 16-17 mm.; wing 14 mm. 

In the British Museum are the types of the three synonymic species, Walker's two 
types being from Mysol (Wallace) and Bigot's type from Waigeu. There are also 
one female, “New Guinea" (Wallace); two males from Papua, Kokoda, 1,200 ft,. 
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viii.1933; 13 females Waigeu, Camp Nok, 2,500 ft., lv.1938 (all Cheesman); one female, 
Bewani Mts., 1,200 ft., vii.1933 (Stiiber). In the School of Public Health and Tropical 
Medicine, Sydney, are two females, Prauwenbivak, 1920 (v. Heurn); one female, Lae 
(Clinton); one female, Mamberamo, Albatros Bivak, v.1926 (v. Leeuwen). 

The Archbold Expedition took a good series of this species at Bernhard Camp, 
Aug.-Nov., 1938 (Olthof) and April, 1938 (Toxopeus) — 49 females in all; also one female. 
Araucaria Camp, 2,500 ft., 18.lii.1938 (Toxopeus). 

TABANUS REBBIVENTRI8. 

Tabanus rubriventria Macquart, .1838, M4m, Hoc. roy. Agric . Aria Lille, 1838 (2). p, 135, and 

Dipt. Bxot., 1, p. 131 ; de Meljcre, 1906, Nova Onhtaa. v, p, 74 ; Hchuunnans Stckhoven, 1926, 

Treubia, vi, suppl., p. 417. 

Tabanus ytovacguineenais Ricardo, 1913, Nova Guinea, ix, xool. 3, p. 399. 

Very close to scrus, but distinguished by having a broader, less tapering frons, 
the callus shorter and more square, reaching the eyes and not tapered smoothly into 
the linear extension, beard brown, fore femora blackish; third antennal segment more 
slender, tooth weaker (Text-fig. 13). Macquart in his original description says that the 
tarsi and tip of the tibiae of the hind legs are blackish, but an annotation by the late 
Major E. E. Austen queries whether this should not read: “anterieures’' instead of 
“poster ieures". 

T. nevus Wlk. may be no more than a form of rubriventrls, but the differences are 
clear-cut. There is, for example, no difficulty in picking out the single Waigeu specimen 
of rubriventris from the series of T. serus from the same locality. 

Macquart’s type of rubrlventri h was from Papua, Offak. No locality is given by 
de Meijere for his material. Ricardo's type of novaeguineensis was from Lorentz R., 
Bivak Is. In the British Museum are two female paratypes of Novaeguineensis from 
Bivak Is., and one female from Waigeu, Camp Nok, 2,500 ft. (Cheesman). 

TaHAM’H 1NJII8TIN4 TUK. 

Tabanus indistinctus Bigot. 1892, M6m. Soc. stool. France, v, p. 689, Ricardo, 1911, Nova Ual«ea, 

Ix, *ool. 8, p. 394; Schuurmans Stokhoven, 1926, Treubia vi, suppl., p. 382. 

Represented by a single female specimen, which must have been quite immature 
when caught, and which is now shrivelled. The colour of the hair is fairly well defined, 
but the coloration of the selerites and the wings has probably never been properly 
developed. It is therefore useless to describe the colours of tomentum or selerites. 

Head. Frons proportions 12:9:69, Index 7L tapering. Callus (Text-fig. 14) pale 
yellow. Hairs of frons, parafacials and beard dark brown, face with some long brown 
hairs scattered over it. Antennae (Text-flg. 14): with black hairs, apparently first two 
segments are brown, third somewhat orange basally, darkened apically, terminal segments 
darkened. Palpi with black hairs. 

Thorax . Mesonotum with longish black hairs, perhaps some silky yellow ones inter- 
mingled; postalar calli with some whitish hairs. Pleura with mainly brown or brownish 
hairs, white tuft on metapleuron. 

Abdomen. Dorsum with black hairs, whitish hairs only in small median and lateral 
triangles, and sparsely along hind margins of segments. Venter with black hairs and 
thick marginal fringes of whitish hairs. 

Legs. With entirely black hairs. 

Wings . Appear entirely clear, though it may be that the colour has not developed. 
Veins pale yellow, R 4 with short appendix. 

Length, Body 14 mm.; wing 12 ram. 

Holotype $ from Dord (Laglalse) is in the British Museum. 

I am not able to throw much light on the identity of this species. Stekhoven 
compares it with divisus Ric., but I am more inclined to place it near to, if not as a form 
of, serus Walk, The short, dark beard is a difference. In this respect it agrees with 
rubriventris Macq., but has not the elongate third antennal segment, nor the yellow 
abdominal triangles of that species. 
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TaBANUH J 1 AKVKN 81 U, U. Sp. 

Smaller tlian « ft run or rubriventris, with a different structure of antennae and palpi. 
?. Head, Frons proportions 13:11:72, index 6ft. Callus as in Text-flg. 43. Tomentum 
of frons yellowish anteriorly, black at vertex, with black hairs. Subcallus with pale 
golden tomentum, parafaclals, face and buceae white, with white hairs and beard. 



Text-figures 4-17. 


Figs. 4-17. Frons and antenna of female; 4, 7\ qnpuattcaJlosufl 8.8. ; 6, T, awrivittatu* Hie,; 
6 , T. doreicusi Wlk.; 7, T, /vranetiHgeiitts Dol. 8, T. Wollaston* Hie. ; S, T. polUnasa* Hie. ; 
10, T. cohaerena Wlk.; 11, T. dirieus Hie.; 12. T. exagma Wlk.; 13, T. *r+t>r4veW$Wa Maeq. ; 
14, T . Big. ; 16, T. aeru* Wlk. ; Ifl. T. UUmtria Wlk. : 17, r. semkrtreqlaWs Ric. 
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Antennae (Text-flg. 43): terminal segments unusually long; first segment brown, with 
black hairs, and a little tuft of light orange hairs dorsally at tip; second segment orange 
with black hairs; third and succeeding segments orange. 

Thorax . Grey-brown. Humeri and notopleural lobes mange, and an orange spot on 
each side of the scutum, on the transverse suture; margin of scutellum obscurely reddish. 
Fine black hairs rather dense, recumbent pale hairs rather longer than usual, but not 
very conspicuous, except posteriorly. Pleura grey, with mainly grey hairs, except for a 
few black ones on mesopleuron. 

Abdomen. Dorsum orange or reddish, with pale segmentations and pale median 
triangles. Hairs pale yellowish on pale areas, black elsewhere. Venter basally yellow, 
apically blackish with black hairs and with white hairs rather abunduntly on the hind 
margins of the segments. 

Leys. Fore femora blue-greyish, other femora with a little blue-grey dusting. Legs 
otherwise yellow, with tarsi slightly darker. 

Wings . Only very slightly browned along some of the anterior veins. No appendix 
to R,. 

Length. Body 14 mm.; wing 12 mrn. 

Holotype one female, three female paratypes, Daru, Jan., 1927 (Nicholson). Other 
para types: two females Yule Is., Jan., 1927 (Nicholson); one female Wewak (Deland). 

T All A N IT K II V I’t N OT AT IS, 

Atylotua ruftnotatus Bigot, 1892, At£w. tfo<\ zool. France, v. p. 073 ; Ricardo, 1914, Ann. May. tt. 

hfiat., (8) 14, p. 392 ; 1917, Ann. May. n. Hint., (8) 19. p. 219; HIM. 1921, Bud. ent. Res. 12, 

p. 41; Schuurmans Stekhoven, I 020, Treubia vi, Huppl.. p. 148. 

Tabanua deaiynat ti» Ricardo,* 1913, Nova Guinea, lx. stool. M, p. 390; *1912, Tijdac.h, Ent., 54, 

p. 349. 

This species is clearly distinguished from any other in New Guinea by its grey 
colour and the three rows ‘of very conspicuous triangles on the abdomen. It is an 
offshoot of the Australian fauna, and is common and widely distributed in northern and 
eastern Australia. For these reasons I have not redescribed it, nor given a detailed 
synonymy. 1 understand that Mr. G. H. Hardy intends to do this in his forthcoming 
paper. 

The known New Guinea distribution is Etna Bay and Merauke (Koch: type material 
of designates. Two paratypes are in the British Museum). In the material from the 
School of Tropical Medicine, Sydney, is one male from Papua, Port Moresby, 2.1.19X8 (no 
collector’s name). These three are isolated coastal localities, but on the mainland this 
is not exclusively a coastal species. An account of its biology has been given by Hill 
(1921, Bull, ent. Res., 12, 41-62). 

TaBAXUS C'KYIiOJS ICITR. 

Tabanua ceylonieua Srhiner, .1868, N'oiutru Rviav, Dipt. 93, p. 33; Sehuununns Stekhoven, 192fi, 

Treuhia , vi, euppL, p. 431 ; Nlewchultz, 1931, Zbl. Bakt., (2) 83, pp. 120-125. 

Tabanua kerahawi Ricardo, 1917, Ann, Mag. nat. Hist., (8) 19, p. 221. 

$. Head, Frons proportions 11:8:63, index 8, tapering towards antennae. Callus 
rectangular, with incised upper border and moderately long median extension (Text- 
fig. 36). Subcallus slightly swollen, bare, and shining mahogany-brown. Face with light 
brown tomentum and black hairs. Parafacials dark brown with black hairs, beard black. 
Palpi dark brown with black hairs. 

Thorax. Mesonotum dark brown with black hairs, humeri and parts of postalar calif 
yellowish. Pleura chocolate-brown, with dark brown hairs. 

Abdomen. Dorsally and ventrally dark brown with black hairs, no pattern. 

Legs. Femora, tip of fore tibiae and whole of fore tarsi dark brown. Rest of legs 
white, tips of segments being somewhat reddish yellow. Hairs on darker areas black, 
those on paler areas white. 

* This note, synonymlsslng deaiynatua with ruflnotatua, wan published before the description 
of de*i#natua had appeared an print. 5f\ elvstecm Summers and T. lineutna Taylor are also 
eynonyms, but full references to them are omitted because they concern only the Australian 

fauna. 
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Wings. Moderately stained yellowish brown, a heavier patch about middle of Ea +fl . 
Costal cell clear yellow. 

Length. Body 11 mm.; wing 10 mm. 

This species stands apart from all the other Tabanidae occurring in New Guinea. 
By its striking appearance it. would seem isolated enough to justify erecting a separate 
genus, but its characters are almost entirely chromatic rather than structural. Its 
range extends from Ceylon through the East Indies to the Solomon Islands and N. 
Queensland, so that it represents an intrusive element in the New Guinea fauna. Its 
true systematic position should be determined in relation to Oriental species. For the 
purposes of this paper it is better to leave it as an Isolated member of the genus 
Tabamts, 

The variety nitidulus Big. has a brown abdomen and yellow liair on the meson otum. 

Nieschultz (1931) has described and figured the larva and pupa of this species. 

The New Guinea specimens I have seen have the following localities: In the British 
Museum, one male (var. nttidulus) , Merauke; 18 females Admiralty Islands (Taylor); 
six females, Cyclops Mts., Mt. Sabron, 900 ft., v.1936 (Cheesman); one female, Lake 
Sentani, Iffar, viii.1936 (Cheesman). In the School of Public Health and Tropical 
Medicine, Sydney, are 23 females, Manus Is., Admiralty Islands (Deland) ; three females, 
Kavieng, New Ireland (Taylor); one female Sauri, Wewak (Taylor); one female 
Idenburg K., Ter Poorter (1911); one female Boeroe, Denig, viii.1913. In the Archbold 
Collection 13 females, Bernhard Camp, 150 ft., ix.1938 (Olthof). In U.S. Nat. Museum 
Collection, one female, Cyclops Mts., 1,000 ft., April, 1945 (Jean Laffoon). In the S. 
Australian Museum two females, Torricelli Mts., 200-1,000 ft., Jan., 1939 (Cheesman); 
two females, Krisan, Vanimo, April, 1939 (Cheesman). 

The New Guinea localities Quoted by Stekhoven are the Lorentz area, Etna Bay, 
Prauwen Bivak, Merauke, Hollandia and the Idenburg River. 

Genus N eoboi.wod i m y r a . 

Neobolbodhnyia Ricardo, 1912, Nova Guinea, ix, zool. 3, p. 492; Kchuurman« Stekhoven, 192fi, 

Trcubia vl, suppl., p. 185. Genotype; N. nigra Ricardo by original designation. 

This is an isolated and little-known genus, founded for one specimen from the Lorentz 
collection, and distinguished by having not only a bulbous subcallus, upon which the 
antennae stand, but a greatly swollen first antennal segment as well. These swellings of 
the frons and its appendages occur sporadically in otherwise dissimilar species, and it is 
difficult to know when they really indicate relationship. In this instance the body-shape 
and heavily patterned wings, combined with the head characters, justify the genus, but, 
in spite of its name, it is not closely allied to Bolbodimyia from S. America. 

N. veitchi Bezzi, from Fiji, was described in this genus because it has swollen first 
antennal segments, but it differs in many other ways, as Bezzi points out. I do not 
think it belongs in Neobolbodimyia. Similar considerations apply to N. latioornis S.S. 
and N, argentata Szilady, both from Celebes, neither of which is known to me. 

Neobolbodimyia nigh a. 

Neobolbodimyia nigra Ricardo, 1918, Nova Guinea, ix, zool. 3, p. 408; Sureouf, 1921, Genera 

Inseotorum , 175, Tabanidae, p. 94. 

This species is hitherto known from the unique female type, which has been indepen- 
dently described by Kicardo (1913), Sureouf (1921) and Stekhoven (1926). The type 
locality Is “Bivak Island", which I assume to be one of the camp sites of the Lorentz 
Expedition, somewhere in the general area of Hegen Island and the Lorentz R. (05° S, 
139°E). Sureouf misquotes this as: 'Tile Bivals (Archipel de la Nouvelle Guinde)” at 
the beginning of his account, and at the end adds: "Type: un dxemplaire femelle de la 
Nouvelle-Calddonie". I am not clear whether the latter 1 b a mistake, or whether 'Type* 
refers to an additional specimen seen by him. 

The two specimens before me are males, so I am able to give a description of this 
sex. I have not seen the female, but from descriptions the male differs in having lateral 
thoracic patches of yellow hair, and in its general mahogany colour Instead of black. 
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<S- Head. Eyes contiguous, dearly divided into a lighter brown upper area of large 
facets and a darker brown lower area of small facets. Dried specimens show no trace 
of the eyebands. Face reddish brown with white tomentum, slightly bulbous, with median 
groove. Parafacials black with white tomentum and dark brown hairs. Occiput similar, 
with yellow hairs. Antennae standing on a very prominent bulbous callosity, which is 
shining mahogany-brown, with brownish tomentum beneath. First antennal segment 
bulbous, one and a half times as long as its greatest width, shining mahogany-brown 
with black hairB; second and third segments about half as thick, Tabanus- like in shape, 
pale yellow, with black hairs. Palpi short, first segment, blackish, second segment 
swollen, pointed at tip, orange with black hairs. Proboscis short, labella broad, reddish. 

Thorax. Shining mahogany-brown, faintly dusted on dorsum and more thickly on 
pleura. Hairs long, silky and dark brown, except for a tuft of shorter, thicker, yellow 
hairs on each notopleural lobe. 

Abdomen. Shining mahogany-brown with black hairs, tufted on side margins. 

Legs. Reddish, with black hairs, femora and coxae darker. Hind tibiae and tarsi 
with a poster odorsal fringe of short red hairs. 

Wings. As in female, dark brown, with an apical clear area covering a little of first 
submarginal cell and tips of second submarginal, first, second and third posterior cells. 
Clear spots at base of basal cell, and in centre of fifth posterior cell, and a clear streak 
crossing basal cells at beginning of discal cell. 

Length. Body 13 mm.; wing 12 mm. 

The female holotype is in Natura Artis Magistra, Amsterdam. In the British 
Museum are two males from 140°E, 3°10'S, 900-1,800 ft. (Stftber). 

Genus Paracanthookra. 

Paravnnthocara Enderl«in, 1923, Oeulsrh. ml. Zeitschr. 1923, p. 545; IfUt. zool. Afns. Berlin. 

13 (2). p, 322; Ferguson. 1926, Hull . cnt. Ben., 16 (4), p, 301. Genotype: Acanthocera 

australis Ric.. by original designation. 

This genus, as understood by Enderlein, rests upon a misapprehension. The third 
antennal segments of Ricardo's type and paratype were missing when the species was 
described, and her reasons for placing the species in the genus Acanthocera were that: 
“Owing to the strong general resemblance, especially in the markings of the wings . . . 
(it) ... no doubt belongs to this genus.” A specimen in the British Museum from 
Kuranda, N. Queensland (Dodd), agrees with Ricardo’s type, but has antennae quite 
unlike those of Acanthocera , and without any tooth-like projection. This removes the 
species from Enderlein’s tribe Acanthocerlni into his Diachlorini. 

Ferguson (1926) says: "Par acanthocera . . . will probably prove valid, but it is 
doubtful if the actual species is known to Enderlein.” This is a fair statement of the 
position: the genus should be retained, but needs to be redefined, from the type species. 

In Enderlein’s tribe Diachlorini this species runs to Lissimas End., but differs from 
the description of that genus in the shape of the palpi and in the type of wing pattern. 
The distinguishing characters of Paracanthocera are: the long first antennal segment, 
3*3 times as long as its greatest width, almost parallel; frons index 4. No ocelli or 
ocellar tubercule. Callus pear-shaped and distinctly swollen in profile. Subcallus not 
swollen, rather bare. Face swollen, bare, shining. Proboscis short. Palpi same length 
as proboscis, much swollen basally. Wings mainly brown, with clear spots. 

The type of Chrysops parallelus Walk, is in very bad condition. It has no head, the 
right wing is lost, and the left wing very badly torn. It seems clearly very close to 
P. australis , but the following difference can be seen: clear spot at base of basal cell 
smaller, that at extreme base of cell R t does not extend beyond beginning of R^, and is 
even then not completely clear; brown colour fills basal third of cell R*, and generally 
seems to extend nearer to the wing border. Admittedly I risk falling into the same 
error as Miss Ricardo when I assume the generic position of this headless and broken 
specimen, but the probability of being correct seems a little stronger. 

P, austratis Ric. occurs in N. Queensland, and P. parallelus Wlk. was described from 
Batjan Is., in the Malay Archipelago. I have not seen the genus among New Guinea 
material. 
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Genus Ciialyrorojuta, gen* nov. 

Genotype : Tabanun metallic us Ricardo, by present designation. 

Eyes bare.* Frons almost parallel-sided, very slightly widened towards antennae, 
index about 4. Callus elongate, club-shaped (Text-figs. 18, 57, 58). Vertex thickly 
tom en ted, no ocelli nor ocellar callus. Subcallus moderately swollen, bare, and shining 
brown. Face bare, and shining in middle, and in a spot near each tentorial pit. Antenna 
Tabanm- like, but first segment rather elongate, slightly longer than broad in side view, 
third segment slightly elongate, but with distinct tooth (Text-figs. 18, 57, 58). Palpi 
elongate, tubular. Proboscis little longev than palpi, labella occupying half total length 
of proboscis. Thorax and abdomen more or less extensively metallic green or blue, with 
sopie non-metallic pale areas. Legs mainly dark, tarsi with sharply contrasting white 
basal area, not appreciably flattened. Wing mainly hyaline, anal cell distinctly closed 
and stalked. Subepaulet bare. 

I erect this genus for a group of metallic green or blue species. Metallic coloration 
is not peculiar to these species of the Tabanidae, and, indeed, occurB sporadically in 
other predominantly non-metallic families, such as the Asilidae and Syrphidae, but in 
conjunction with the structural details given above it, selves to separate off three New 
Guinea species from the rest. I am not prepared to say that T. ayaneus Wied., from 
Queensland, should be referred to Chalybosavui; it is larger and more robust in build, 
and the first antennal segment is stouter. 

Kkv to thk Bpbcish of Chalybosoma. 

1. MeNonotum extensively dull yellow at nidea, and before scute) lum, rest of meaonolum and 

Boutellum metallic. Vein It, with very Hhort appendix malkini, n. «p. 

Mesonotum entirely metallic, except fur humeri and notoplmiral IoVich, no extensive yellow 
areaa to be HCen from above. Abdomen entirely metallic or with a pale transverse band 
basally. Vein H, without appendix 2 

2. Abdomen entirely metallic, or with only a faint trace of pale, non-metallic colouring at bane 

of second sefrment. Antennae uniformly orange, including terminal segments. Palpi 
black-brown or black -haired metalUcum Hie. 

Abdomen with a distinct, pale, non-metallic transverse band at base of second BCgment. 
Antennae more brownish, terminal segments distinctly darker, PaJpJ white-haired 
hwiliaeformia S.R 

Cll ALVJIOHOM A M KTAl.l.KH'M, 

Tdbanus melulHcus Ricardo, 1913, Nova Guinea, ix, sool. 3, p. 393; Bchuurmans Btekhoven, 1926, 

VreubUi, vi, suppl.. p. 503. 

$?. Head. Frons proportions 12:13:48, index 4. Callus dark brown with thick linear 
extension (Text -fig. 18). Vertex with a thinning of the tomentum, but without ocelli 
or ocellar callus. Subcallus bare and shining, paler brown, only tomented along eye- 
margins. Central area of face, and a small spot adjoining tentorial pit on each side, is 
bare, shining pale brown. Retd of frons and face with yellowish white tomentum and 
pale yellow hairs. Antennae (Text-fig. 18): First two segments pale brown with black 
hairs above, yellow ones below; third segment bright orange with fine white hairs, 
remaining segments only slightly darken Palpi brown with brown or black hairs. 
Proboscis little longer than palpi, labella being about half total length. 

Thorax . Humeri orange with yellow hairs; notopleural lobes pale yellow with 
conspicuous yellow hairs and a small tuft of black hairs just before wing-base; postalar 
callosities dull reddish with black hairs. Pleura less completely metallic, with a number 
of pale areas. Hairs black in a stripe from notopleuron down over mesopleuron and 
sternopleuron, elsewhere yellow or whitish, stekhoven refers to; M A black-haired patch 
... just underneath the wings'*, which he contrasts with the yellow hairs in that 
position in lueiliaeformis. This must presumably refer to the black hairs on the meso- 
pleuron (i.e., strictly before the wing), but these are also black in the specimens X 
identify as being luciUaeformis, 

Abdomen . Metallic blue-green, with black hairs. Slightly reddish on anterior 
margin of first and second segments, and more extensively so ventrally. 
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Dark blown or black, wltb black hairs. Tibiae basally white with white hairs. 
White area of tibiae is one-half on foreleg, two-thirds on middle, and one-quarter on 
hind leg. 

Wing#, Clear, except for stigma and for brown colour filling the whole of the costal 
and first basal cells, most of second basal, and a little of anal. 

Length. Body 9 mm.; wing 9 mm. 

In the British Museum, one holotype female, Iwaka R. (Wollaston). 

Chalybosoma l.trcrMAKFoitans. 

Chulybotsoma luviliacformia Hchuurnuins Stekhovcn, ] U 2 6 , Treubiu. vi, suppl.. p. 504- 

Differs from metallicum Ric. in the characters given in the key. 1 have already 
mentioned that Stekhoven says there Is a white-haired tuft “just underneath the wings”, 
but in my specimens the pleural hairs are like those of metallic uni. 

This species was founded for two paratypes of metallicum Ric., which are in Natura 
Artis Magistra in Amsterdam, and which l have not seen. The type-locality is Alkmaar. 
In the Archbold collection arc two females, one male from Araucaria Camp, 2,400 ft.* 
I5~22.iii.1939 (Toxopeus). The male is very like the female, but the eves have a dense* 
silvery pubescence. 


Chalyhoroma aiai.iv ini, n. sp. 

Has a transverse pale band on the second abdominal segment, and is very similar 
to luciluieformis in nearly every detail, except the two mentioned in the key. At first 
I was inclined to regard these specimens as immature examples of lurAliaeformis. in 
which the metallic colour of the thorax was not fully developed* but this would not 
explain the presence of an appendix to R^. The colour differences are quite constant in 
specimens from very different localities. Moreover, the male of Uiciliaeformis and the 
male of mulkini are both from the same locality, same date, both immature, yet they 
show quite clearly the differences cited. The eyes have silvery hairs. 

Holotype female, one female paratype Hollandia, April, 1945 (Malkin), are in the 
U.S. Nat. Museum. In the Archbold Collection one male from Araucaria Camp, 7,600 ft., 
18.lii.1939 (Toxopeus). In British Museum, one female paratype, Papua, Kokoda, 1,200 
ft., vi. 1933 (Cheesman). 


Genera Chasmia and Cuasmielca. 


Chcunniatta 


Vhaamia ‘ } Wnderletn 


1922. Mitt, tool Ainu. Merlin. 
Berlin . 11 ( 2 ) , p. 331. 


10 


(2), p. 34 4 ; 1 925, Mitt. tool. Afusm. 


Key to Hcbcies. 

1. First antennal segment twice uh long as thick, cylindrical. Third antennal segment nearly 

parallel-sided, tooth insignificant. (One species: dark brown, notopleural lobes white, 
abdomen with white transverse band overlapping first and second segments, and a 

narrower band at hind margin of second segment.) 

CKtAHMA End. iba&ifafictatus de Meij. ^ bicinctn End.) 

First antennal segment not twice as long an thick, subtriangular, as in Tabanua . Third 
antennal segment with more or less distinct tooth C habmiklla Knd 2 

2. Mesonotum without conspicuous stripes, though the median third may be darker than the 

aides. Scutelium not strongly contrasting with mesonotum 2 

Mesonotum with three conspicuous black stripes on a yellow ground. Scutelium black, 
contrasting strongly with mesonotum 9 

3. Pleura uniooloroua, yellow or grey 4 

Fleura not unlcolorous, but with a vertical brown stripe passing down mesopieuron, Just 

in front of Wing base 7 

4. Fleura grey. Radial fork rectangular, with a suggestion of appendix .... paponinus Wlk. 

Fleura yellow. Radial fork shallow, no appendix 5 

5. Almost the whole frons bare and ablning, only a small area of tomentum near the median 

ocellus - ovhrotharax 8.S. 

Shining callus not taking up whole of frons 6 

«. Palpi (9) yellow, with yellow hairs. Stigma clear yellow-brown Bubhantata, n. gp. 

Palpi <9) blackish, with black hairs. Stigma dark brown parva, n. sp. 
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7, Face bare and shining fulgidua Ric. 

Face fomented, not shining * ♦ * * 

S. Smaller (7 mm,)* dark brown species. Abdomen shining dark brown* first segment with 

pale hind margin and with white hairs centrally raffrayi Bigot 

Larger (9 mm.), pale species. First to third abdominal segments yellow both dorsally 

and ventrall y breviusculus WUt. 

9. Mesopieura partly brown, with black hairs posteriorly. Fore femora blackish, contrasting 

with yellow coxae fasclata. n. ap. 

Mesopleuron entirely yellow, with yellow hairs. Fore femora, mainly yellow, like coxae, 
but darkened at tip partdcaHoaa, n. sp. 



Text-figures 18-27. 

Figs, 18-27. Frons and antenna of female: 18, Ohalybosoma metallic a Ric. (subcallu* not 
shown) ; 18* Cyd. lorentsi Ric.; 20, Cyd , albithorax Rle. ; 21, Cyd. sol . 8,8,; 22, Cyd. solomonensis 
Hie. ; 23, CHasmieUa fulgidus Ric. ; 24, Cyd . laetut de MelJ. ; 25, Ch. raffrayi Big. (type). Antenna 
of male : 26, Ch. papouinun Wlk. ; 27, Ch. Insurgens Wlk. 

ClI A8M1A BAfilFASClATA. 

Tabatma basi/asclatu# de Meijere, 1915, Tiidschr. v. tint. 58, p. 107 ; Schmirmans Stekhoven, 
1926, Treubia vi, suppl., p. 281. 

CAaamt'a bictneta Enderleln, 1922, Mitt* zool. Mus. Burlin 10 (2), p, 344; (nomen nudum) ; 1926, 
Afitt. jfool. Afus. Bei'lin, It (2), p. 331. New synonymy. 

1 am recognizing both the above species from descriptions, but the species is rather 
distinctive, in colour pattern, in structure of the antennae, and in length of wihgs. 

$. Head. Frons proportions 8:10:32, index 3, diverging. Callus spear-shaped, dark 
brown, filling the frons anteriorly, Tomentum of frons white, with some very short 
blackish hairs. Subcallus and extreme sides of parafacials, along eye margins, with 
yellowish grey tomentum, greater part of face and parafacials shining brown, rather 
swollen. Buccae with brown, then white tomentum, beard sparse, black. Antennae 
(Text-fig. 46): clear yellow basally, becoming darker on apical half of third segment, 
and blackish on following segments. Palpi slender, dark brown, with dark brown hairs. 
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Thorax. Mesonotum dark reddish brown, notopleural lobes and hind margin of 
scutum whitish; scutellum dark reddish brown, contrasting with white colour imme- 
diately in front of it. Sparse short black hairs, white hairs at sides, especially on 
notopleuron. Pleura dark brown with grey tomentum, except for a vertical brown stripe 
below the wing base. Hairs black on pteropleura, white on meso- and metapleura. 

Abdomen. Shining dark brown, with a whitish transverse band, including hind 
margin of first segment and fore margin of second segment. Hind margin of second 
segment also whitish, but the extent of this is variable. Genitalia, which are just 
visible, are yellowish white. Hairs dark brown, white on white band. Venter similar, 
but the white transverse band broadened to include most of the first sternlte. 

Legs. Including coxae, black-brown with dark brown hairs, only knees very narrowly 
paler. 

Wings . Pale at base, but. yellow in costal cell and pale yellow-brown from base of 
discal cell to tip. Colour rather stronger along cross-veins. Anal cell open. R, without 
appendix. 

Length . Body 8 mm.; wing 9 mm. 

Enderlein's type material, In the Zoologisches Museum, Berlin, is said to be from 
Grat, 3,500 ft., 28.xi.1912; Lordberg, 8-10.xii.1912 ; Meanderburg, 3,200 ft, 17.viil.1912— 
three localities I have not been able to trace. The holotype of de Meijere's species, in 
Nature Artis Magistra, Amsterdam, is from Bougainville Mts., 1,600 ft., l.vi.1910. 

In the British Museum are two females, Cyclops Mts., Sabron, 2,000 ft., v.1936 
(Cheesnmn) ; one female, Humboldt Bay Dt, Bewanl Mts., 1,200 ft., vii.1937 (Sttiber). 
In the Archbold Collection two females, Bernhard Camp, 15.xi.1938, 1,800-2,500 ft. 
(Olthof ) ; mountain slope above Bernhard Camp, 2,200 ft., 25.iii.1939 (Toxopeus). 

CllASMlKM.A PAPOOINUH. 

Tabanus papouinvs Walker. 1 8 fi 5 , ./. I* roc. hinn. Hoc. Loud., vih, p. 1 08 : Osten-Sacken, 188 2, 

Ann. Mus. civ. Genova. 16, p. 418; Kirardo, 1913. Nova Guinea. p. 401; Schuurmans 

Stekhoven, 1926, Treubia. vi, huppI., p. 298. 

This is one of Walker’s species described from a unique male, and so difficult to 
relate to a classification based largely on the structure of the female head. The male 
type is In the British Museum. The grey-dusted, cinereous pleura distinguish it from 
the rest of this group, and earlier authors have druwn attention to the way in which the 
small facets of the eye extend in a narrow strip along the hind margin, up to the vertex. 
Osten-Sacken (1882, p. 418) records a female of this species, from Sorong, in the 
Vogelkopf, with the remark: “M. Walker describes a male, nevertheless the description 
agrees tolerably well,’* Apart from this rather dubious identification no author seems 
to have recognized the species again, or described a female. 

I have not seen a female, but in the material received from the South Australian 
Museum is a male from N. New Guinea, Mt. Gyifrie, sea-level to 100 ft., April, 1939 
(Cheesman), which agrees closely with Walker's type except that the pale hairs of 
thorax and abdomen are yellowish rather than silvery. The Arch bold Expedition also 
took a male at Hollandia, vii.1938, at sea-level (Toxopeus), 

Chasm i Ev.r.A ochbothobax. 

T a ban us ochrothorax Mohuurmans Stekhoven, 1926, Treubia , vi, suppl., p. 4 44. 

Tabanus breviuaculua Ricardo, 1913, Nova Guinea, ix, zoo!. 3, p. 401. >tce Walker. 1865. 

Distinguished from the other species of this group by the much greater extent of 
the frontal callus (Text-flg. 45). The raised median ridge can still be distinguished, 
but almost the whole frons is bare and shining dark brown, only a small area in front 
of the median ocellus being faintly tomented. Third antennal segment shorter and 
broader, with a more prominent tooth, 

$. Head. Frons proportions 5:8:86, index 4ft. Frons (Text-flg. 45) almost entirely 
bare, shining dark brown, only a small area near the median ocellus being very sparsely 
tomented. Subcallus and face yellow, with yellow tomentum and hairs. Parafacials 
brownish, with dark brown hairs. Antennae <Text-flg. 45) yellow, segments beyond the 
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third reddish yellow, hairs mixed golden and dark brown. Third segment rather short 
and broad, with pronounced tooth. Palpi yellow, obscured on outer face by rather long, 
black hairs. 

Thorax . Dorsum bright orange, with obscure dark median stripe extending on to 
Bcutellum; this can be seen in the pavatype in the British Museum, though it is faint, 
and was not mentioned in the original description. In some other specimens it is more 
definite. HairB on stripe mainly brown, laterally yellow. Pleura yellow, with yellow 
hairs. 

Abdomen. Orange on first three tergites, following tergites blackish, lamella orange. 
Hairs golden on sides of first tergite and anterior side margins of second, otherwise 
mainly dark brown. Venter similar, with mainly golden hairs, 

Legs. Coxae and femora orange, with mainly golden hairs. Tibiae and tarsi dark 
reddish brown, with black hairs. 

Wings. Membrane faintly smoky, very narrowly browned at wing tip. Stigma 
yellow-brown. 

The female holotype, from the Lorentz material, is in Natura Artis Maglstra, 
Amsterdam, and other original specimens are in the Rijks Museum of Natural History, 
Leyden, the Buitenzorg Zoological Museum, and the British Museum. The British 
Museum has a paratype female from Heuvelbivak, 7~15.xl.09 (Lorentz), and a male 
from Blvakisland, xii.09 ; there is also u male from Alkmaar, 2.11.10 (Lorentz), which 
Stekhoven made his male type, but I am not sure that it belongs to this species. I am 
inclined to associate it with subhatttala* n. sp. 

Also in the British Museum are: two females Japen Is., Camp 2, Mt. Eiori, 2,000 ft.., 
x.1938; two females Cyclops Mts., Mt. Lina, 3,600 ft., 111.1936 (Cheesman). In the 
Archbold Collection are two females from Araucaria Camp, 2,500 ft., iii.1939 (Toxopeus). 
In the U.S. National Museum one female, Hollandia, April, 1945 (Malkin), two females 
Cyclops Mts., 1,000 ft. (Jean Laffoon). 

There is a fair amount of variation in this series, but I think the variants come 
within the range of one species. The Japen Is. specimens have a very bright orange 
mesonotum, with orange hairs here and on the first abdominal segment, and no trace of 
median darkening. The mainland specimens have abundant short brown hairs on the 
mcsonotum and first abdominal segment. There is variation, too, in the exact shape of 
the callus at the upper end, and in the extent of the tomentum visible there. The 
females in the Washington Collection have the callus strongly tapered from the base 
upwards. 


CHAWM.UT.tXA SUB H AST AT A * II. Sp. 

Distinguished from oehrothorax S.S. chiefly by the much shorter callus (Text-fig. 50), 
and perhaps only a form of it. 

<?. Head. Frons proportions 7:8:45, Index 5J. Frons grey-dusted, callus shining 
brown, a long, bure area extending down from vertex. Hairs yellowish. Subcallus dull, 
fomented, pale yellowish, face and parafacials similar. Hairs brown below the eye, 
yellow elsewhere. Antennae (Text-fig. 60): first two segments yellow, third more 
reddish, terminal segments black. Hairs mostly yellow, some black. Palpi orange, 
slightly darker at tips, with mostly yellow hairs. 

Thorax. Dorsum, Including ecutellum, yellow, obscurely brown In centre-line. Hairs 
mainly dark brown, golden hairs more numerous near margins. Pleura golden yellow, 
with golden hairs, no trace of a dark band. 

Abdomen . First three tergites and anterior margin of fourth, orange; fourth, fifth 
and sixth tergites black; extreme tip of abdomen orange. Hairs dark brown, golden on 
sides and at tip of abdomen, and on hind margin of first tergite, which has a median 
triangle of yellow hairs. No yellow hairs along margins of other segments. Venter 
similar, with predominantly yellow hall’s. , 

liegn. Femora yellow, tibiae and tarsi darker, or almost black. Coxae and middle 
and hind femora with longer golden hairs, rest of legs with shorter black hairs. 
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Wings. Membrane faintly yellowish, not distinctly smoky anywhere. Stigma clear 
yellow-brown. 

Length. Body 7 mm.; wing 9 mm. 

Holotype female and eight female para types, Japen Is., Camp 2, Mt. Eiorl, 2,000 ft., 
x.1938; five females Waige.u, Carnp Nok, 2,500 ft., iv.1938; one female W. New Guinea, 
Mt. Nomo, S, of Mt. Bougainville, 700 ft., ii.1936, one female, Papua, Mafulu, 4,000 ft.,, 
1.1934 (all Cheeaman) — all the above in the British Museum. 

In the Archbold Collection are two females, Araucaria Camp, 2,500 ft., 7.iii.l939 
(Toxopeus). In the School of Public Health and Tropical Medicine, Sydney, one female, 
Zoutbron, 20-30. vi. 1910 (? coll.). In the South Australian Museum, three females, Mt,. 
Lucreu, 2,000 ft., Jan., 1939; one female, Torricelli Mts., SOO ft., Jan., 1939 (Cheesman). 

Some specimens have the darker colour of the mesonotum, abdomen and tibiae less 
well developed, or almost absent. This variation does not seem to be correlated with 
locality. 


Chasm ikixa parva. n. sp. 

Again very similar to ochrothorax and to subhastata, and perhaps no more than a 
form. The callus is narrower and paler, and set on a narrower frons, further removed 
from the eye margins (Text-flg. 47). Stigma dark brown, and palpi blackish with black 
haJrs. 

Head. Frons proportions 8:8:45, index 5i. Frons browmish grey dusted, callus 
yellow-brown (Text-fig. 47), more slender in outline, and not completely filling frons 
at its lower end. Barer area at vertex paler and less prominent than in subhastata. but 
median ocellus very well developed. Subcallus and face entirely tomented reddish 
brown; parafacials with brown tomentum and dark brown hairs. Antennae (Text- 
fig. 47) : third segment with less prominent tooth than in subhastata . first two segments 
yellow, with mostly black, and some yellow hairs, third segment more reddish, rest black. 
Palpi: first segment yellow, second segment blackish, both with rather dense black hairs. 

Thorax. Dorsum, including scutellum, reddish yellow, hairs black on disc, golden 
at sides and on hind margin. Pleura yellow, with golden hairs. 

Abdomen. First three and a half segments orange, the rest black. Anal lamellae 
orange. Hairs black, golden on side margins and in median triangle on first segment. 
Venter similar, with golden hairs. 

Legs. Coxae yellow, with mainly yellow hairs. Fore femora reddish brown, with 
mainly black hairs, middle and hind femora yellow with mainly yellow hairs. Tibiae 
and tarsi reddish brown with black hairs. 

Wings. Membrane faintly smoky, distinctly brdwned along margin, from stigma to 
wing tip. Stigma dark brown, 

Length , Body 8 mm.; wing 9 mm. 

Holotype female and six female paratypes, Japen Is., Camp 2, Mt. Eiorl, 2,000 ft., 
X.1938 (Cheesman). A single female from Milne Bay, Feb. 1943 (Mackerras), in the 
material from Mr. Lee, seems to represent a form of this species, in which the sides of 
the facial tubercle (i.e., not the parafacials) are bare and shining brown, and the stem 
of the proboscis appears to be excessively long and thin. I suspect this latter is a 
distortion. It looks as if the labium had originally been broken off and had been 
replaced by neatly impaling it on the tip of the stylets, 

CWASMIELLA KU1 AUDITS. 

Ta&afcit# fut&idus Ricardo, 1913, Nova Guinea, lx, aool. 3, p. 402; Sehuurmans Stekhoven, 1920, 

Treubia, vi, suppl., p« 385. 

A tiny species with orange, black-tipped antennae; a short, broad, spear-shaped 
callus; shining face; yellow-brown thorax with blackish scutellum and blackish vertical 
pleural band; abdomen red-brown, darkened apically; legs dark. 

Bead. Frons proportions 8:10:35, index 3*. Frons grey-dusted, callus shining 
brown (Text-fig. 23). a longish bare area on the site of the ocellar callus. Hairs pale 
yellowish, Subcallus dull, tomented, pale yellowish. Face shining, transparent yellow- 
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brown, bare patch extending a little on to parafacials, rest of parafacials and epistoma 
with white tomentum, except for a vertical brown band immediately beside the base of 
the proboscis. Hairs and bristles pale, a few brown ones below the eye. Antennae 
(Text-fig. 23): orange with brown and yellow hairs, last four fiagellar segments black. 
Palpi blackish on outer side with black hairs, inner face yellowish, bare. 

Thorax. Dorsum yellow-brown, rather shining, noticeably white-dusted on humeri, 
notopleural lobes, and hind margin of scutum. Scutellum blackish, contrasting markedly 
with scutum. Hairs mixed golden and dark brown, predominantly brown on scutellum. 
Pleura more whitish than dorsum, except for a broad black band running vertically down 
from the wing-root. Hairs yellowish. 

Abdomen. First and second tergites, and anterior margin of third terglte, yellow, 
following tergites dark brown, all with brown hairs on disc, and yellow hairs on hind 
margin, especially in the middle line. Venter similar. 

Legs. Dark brown, with hairs same colour. Fore coxae similar, with some yellow 
hair, middle and hind coxae coloured like pleura, with yellow hair. 

Wings. Very faintly smoky along fore border and on basal portion of radial sector. 
Stigma dark brown. 

Length . Body 6-7 mm.; wing 9 mm. 

In the two female paratypes the rather distinctive colour-pattern is somewhat faded, 
and the above description is drawn up from the Japen series, in which the pattern is 
accentuated. This is particularly noticeable in the dark tips of the antennae, the blackish 
scutellum, and the more sharply-defined boundary to the light and dark areas of the 
abdomen. It may be that the Island specimens are slightly atypical in this respect. 

Holotype female in the Natura Artis Maglstra Collection is from Heuval Bivak 
(Lorentss). In the British Museum are two paratypes from the same locality, and 19 
females from Japen Is., Camp 2, Mt. Elori, 2,000 ft., x.1988 (Cheesman). 

Chasmiella raffrayi. 

Tabanua raffrayi Bigot, 1892, Mtm. Soc. zaol. France, v. p. 890 ; Hlcardo, 1913, Nova Guinea, lx, 

seooI. 3, p. 402; Schuurmana Stekhoven, 1926, Treubia, vi, BUppl., p. 291. 

Previous authors have seen only the holotype female, which is very badly preserved. 
The following description is taken from a modern specimen, which I have compared 
with the type. 

$. Head. Frons proportions 8:9:63, index 6. Callus (Text-figs. 26, 48), elongate, 
tapering, black-brown. Tomentum , of frons dark yellow-brown, with yellow hairs. 
Subcallus with yellow-brown tomentum, face more reddish, hairs brownish. Antennae 
(Text-figs. 26, 48): first two segments reddish yellow; third segment basally reddish, 
apically blackish; terminal segments black; from third segment onwards unusually 
pubescent. Palpi dark brown with black hairs. 

Thorax, Mesonotum translucent dark brown, more yellowish laterally and 
anteriorly, humeri whitish. Hairs short, black. Pleura with a dark brown, brown- 
haired band running vertically in front of the wing, rest of pleura greyish with White 
hairs. 

Abdomen, Dark brown, slightly paler anteviorly, segments narrowly pale, this 
margin more pronounced on the first two segments. Hairs black, some white hairs on 
segmentations. The type and the Mafulu specimen show median triangles, which are 
barely indicated in the Japen specimens. Venter black-brown, paler basally, with 
segmentations indistinctly and very narrowly paler, hairs all black (cf. Stekhoven's 
description). 

Legs. Black-brown or obscurely reddish, with black hairs. 

Wings . Clear, very slightly yellowed in costal cell and first half of first basal cell- 
Anal cell just closed or slightly open. Stigma relatively large, dark brown. 

Length . Body 7 mm.; wing 9 mm. 
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All the specimens known to me are in the British Museum. Bigot's female holotype 
is from "New Guinea"; one female, Papua, Mafulu, 4,000 ft., 1.1934; 16 females, Japen Is., 
Camp 2, Mt EUori, 2,000 ft., x.1938; two females Waifor and Mt. Nok, 2,500 ft., iv.1938 
(Chessman). 


ChASMIELLA BUEVTUHCULUft. 

Tabanus breviuscutua Walker, 1865, J. Proe, Linn. 8oc. Lond., vlii, p. 109; Ricardo, 1913, Nova 

Guinea, ix, zoo). 3, p. 401; Enderleln, 1922, Mitt, zool Mus. Berlin, 10 (2), p. 344 ; 1925, 

Mitt. zool. Mug. Berlin, 11 (2), p. 331 ; Schuurmans Stekhoven, 1926, Treufeia vt, suppl., 

p. 461. Genotype of Chasmiella End., 1922, by original designation. 

Distinguished from fulgidus Ric. by its larger size, more spindle-like callus and 
fomented face. 

J. Head'. Frons proportions 9:8:63, index 6J, parallel. Callus slender, extending 
half-way towards vertex and occupying only half width of frons at antennae. Rest of 
face fomented, no distinct, bare area at vertex. Median ocellus present. Hairs yellow. 
Subcallus and face with yellowish brown tomentum, parafacials slightly more blackish, 
with dark brown hairs. Antennae (Text-fig. 49): first three segments yellow, following 
segments darker; third segment rather elongate with well-marked tooth; hairs on first 
two segments chiefly black. Palpi dark reddish brown, with mainly black hairs on both 
segments. 

Thorax. Dorsum brownish yellow with mixed yellow and black hairs in about equal 
numbers. Pleura yellow, a broad vertical brown stripe through mesopleuron and 
adjoining parts of pieropleuron and sternopleuron. Hairs yellow, except on upper part 
of mesopleuron and notopleural lobe. 

Abdomen. First three tergites yellow-brown, others dark brown, boundary of light 
and dark areas rather obscure. Hairs chiefly dark brown, yellow along hind margins 
and sides of first segment, and on lateral hind margins of other segments. Venter 
similar, with brown hairs on discs of segments and yellow hairB on hind margins. 

Legs. Coxae brownish yellow, with predominantly yellow hairs, some black. All 
femora dark reddish brown, with mainly black hairs. Fore tibiae and fore and middle 
tarsi similar; middle and hind tibiae and hind tarsi more yellowish, also with black 
hairs. 

Wings. Membrane distinctly smoky, only a trace of dark brown at extreme wing 
tip. Stigma yellow-brown. Tegulae, which in other species of this group have rather 
inconspicuous yellow hair, here have black hair. 

Length. Body 9 mm.; wing 10 mm. 

Male holotype in the British Museum is labelled "New Guinea" (Wallace). Miss 
Ricardo associated with it a number of specimens taken by the Lorentz Expedition, but 
Stekhoven correctly described these as his new species ochrothorax. 

In the U.S. National Museum collection is a single male from Cyclops Mts., 1,000 ft. F 
March, 1946 (Jean Daffoon), whicli agrees perfectly with Walker’s type. There is a 
clear vertical brown band on the pleura, emphasized by long brown hairs on the meso- 
and sternopleura and the notopleural lobe. This distinguishes the species from any 
other in the genus, except fulgidus Ric., from which it differs in the dull fomented face, 
paler legs, paler stigma. It looks, in fact, bigger and less strongly patterned than 
fulgidus, The fresh specimen shows that the mesonotum — including scutellum — is 
clothed with rather long, silky, dark brown hairs, which seem to stop abruptly at the 
level of the transverse suture, leaving the fore margin bare. 

I have associated with these males two females in the Archbold collection, from 
Araucaria Camp* 2,500 ft., 2.UI.1939 (Toxopeus), which are the basis for the description 
given above. 

Enderlein (1922, 1925) erected the genus Chasmiella for this species, the subfamily 
Chasmiinae being characterized by the open anal cell. He cannot have seen Walker’s 
type, which has the anal cell closed and stalked in both wings. His few remarks in 
explanation of the genus imply that he had specimens of some sort before him, since 
he refers to the relative length of the antennal segments, and says that exceptionally 
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the anal cell may he closed on the wing margin. It is a pity that his UBe of the name 
breviusculus is so dubious, because this group of tiny Tabaninae is distinctive in general 
appearance, and it should be possible eventually to define it by more reliable characters. 
The anal cell is open in some specimens before me, but. is closed in the majority. 

CHA&MIKIXA KA8CIATA, 11. sp. 

One of two species that are readily recognized by their squat shape and yejlow- 
and-black banded appearance, the black-brown scu tell urn being very prominent. The 
present species is further recognized by the banded pleura and black fore femora. 
The only female specimen is greasy, so, where necessary, reference is made to the 
male for details of coloration. 

Head. Frons proportions 11:11:54, index 5, parallel. Callus light brown, 
tapering (Text-fig. 52). Tomentum of frons golden, black at vertex, Subc.allus and 
facial area golden, a little more blackish on parafaclals, a little reddish in middle of 
face. Beard sparse, block. Antennae (Text-fig, 52): first two segments bright yellow, 
with black hairs at sides, yellow hairs dorsally and ventrally. Third segment bright 
orange, terminal segments brown. Palpi orange, with mainly black hairs. Proboscis 
brown. 

Thorax. Mesonotum yellow, with three broad, black-brown, longitudinal stripes; 
middle one broadest anteriorly, tapering towards scutellum, lateral stripes straight on 
inner margin, convex on outer. Scutellum entirely black-brown, contrasting strongly 
with scutum. Short black hairs more numerous on dark stripes, yellow hairs at 
sides and posteriorly, long black hairs all over scutellum. Pleura yellow, with yellow 
hairs, but immediately below wing base the anterior half of the mesopleuron is 
black-brown, with black hairs. 

Abdomen. Dorsum black-brown, first two tergites partly or wholly yellow. Hairs 
mainly black, hind margin of first segment with pale yellow hairs and a yellowish 
median triangle, other segments with white hairs in a median triangle, and white 
hairs on the side margins; terminal segments with more numerous white hairs. 
Venter similar, but without white-haired segmentations and triangles. 

Legs. Coxae yellow with paie yellow hairs. Legs otherwise mainly black-brown 
with black hairs, tibiae of middle and hind legs paler, with dark tips. 

Wings. Hyaline with pale yellow stigma. 

Length. Body 8 mm.; wing 10 mm. 

<?. Closely resembles female, except for the usual secondary sexual differences, 
chiefly the shorter palpi and longer clothing hairs, which give the body a more 
woolly appearance. 

Holotype female, three male paratypes. Araucaria Camp, 2,500 ft,, 18-31.iii.1938 
(Toxopeus) are in the Archbold collection. In the British Museum are one male and 
one female (headless) paratypes from 140° E., 3° 10" S„ 900-1,800 ft (Stiiber). In the 
U.S. National Museum Is one female paratype from Nadzab, Markham K. valley, July, 
1944 (Krombein). 


CHASMIELLA PAKVACAU.OSA, II, 8p, 

Allied to fasciata, but easily distinguished from it by the form of the callus, the 
unhanded pleura, the yellow fore femora and the more definitely banded abdomen, 
especially the clear-cut band on the second segment. 

Head. Frons proportions 12:12:50, index 4, parallel. Callus (Text-fig, 61) very 
short, oblong, far removed from the eye margins, pale yellow. Frons bone-yellow, 
with white tomentum and yellowish hairs. Subcallus and facial area similar, but with 
black hairs in beard. Antennae (Text- fig. 51); first segment bone-yellow with yellow 
hairs; second segment light brown with black hairs; third segment bright orange, 
with well-defined tooth tipped with a few black hairs; terminal segments brown. 
Palpi white, with black hairs. Proboscis whitish at base, a little brown towards tip. 
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Thorax. Mesonotum yellow, with stripes of the sort described in fa&ciata, hut 
much more faintly indicated, Scutellum entirely black-brown. Pleura entirely yellow, 
with yellow hairs, no vertical dark band. 

Abdomen, First segment and basal quarter of second tergite yellow, extreme hind 
margins of other tergitea whitish, rest of abdomen black. Boundaries of colour bands 
more sharply defined than in fasclata. Hairs black, rather long, recumbent, pale yellow 
on yellow bands, and a thick fringe of white hairs along each hind margin. Pattern 
extends to very edge of tergites, no lateral tufta. Venter black, with black hairs, 
first three segments yellowish. 

Legs, Coxae and femora yellow, tip of fore femur and apical third of hind femur 
blackish. Hairs yellow on coxae and most of femora, black on blackish areas and 
on most of hind femur. Tibiae and tarsi black with black hairs. . 

Wings. Clear hyaline, with yellow Btigtna. Anal cell closed on wing margin. 

Length . Body 10 mm.; wing 10 mm. 

In the British Museum are holotype female and one female paratype from Papua, 
Kokoda, 1,200 ft., viii.1933 (Cheesman); two female para types, 140*' E., 3° 10' S., 
900-1,800 ft, Jan., 1987-8 (Stuber). 

Genus Japenoides, gen. n. 

Frons, subcallus, parafacials and face all swollen, bare and shining dark brown. 
Only antennal sockets, buccae and extreme edge of parafacials along eye margins are 
fomented. Frons a bulging ridge, diverging towards antennae, with a well-defined, 
prominent ocellar tubercule, but no ocelli. Antennae: first segment proportionately 
large, but not inflated nor of markedly umisual shape. Proboscis with fleshy labella 
occupying about half total length. Wing heavily browned, anal cell closed, with a 
short stalk, H* with short appendix. 

One species from the island of Japan, hereby designated as genotype. 

Japenoides cheesmani, n. sp. 

A smallish, slender, dark species, with blackish wings. 

Head . Frons proportions 7:12:35, index 3, diverging towards antennae. Frons 
bare, shining dark brown. Subcallus bare, shining, a little lighter in colour than the 
frons, with brown tomentum around sockets of antennae. Face and parafacials a 
highly polished mahogany-brown, parafacials with dark brown hairs. Buccae with 
brown tomentum and dark brown or black hairs. Antennae: first segment black- 
brown with black hairs, second segment yellow-brown with black hairs, third segment 
bright orange, terminal segments blackish. Palpi slender, dark-brown, with dark 
brown hairs. 

Thorax. Mesonotum grey-black, scutellum and postalar calll a little reddish, with 
fine black hairs and numerous silky yellow ones. Pleura grey-black with mainly yellow 
hairs, a few black ones on mesopleuron. 

Abdomen. Dorsum grey-black, more brownish towards apex, segmentations very 
narrowly paler. Some black hairs, but long, recumbent, silky yellow hairs are prominent 
on all segments. Lateral margins with a yellow fringe. Venter black-brown, segmenta- 
tions faintly paler, hairs mainly black, yellow only on segmentations. 

Legs. Black or black-brown, with black hairs. Fore tibiae narrowly pale at base, 
middle and hind tibiae and first tarsal segments brown, black-tipped. 

Wings. Brown, more deeply coloured on fore border and along all main veins. 
Stigma dark brown. Anal cell closed, with short stalk. R* with short appendix. 

Length. Body 9 mm,; wing 9 mm. 

Holotype female and 24 female paratypes from Japen Island, Camp 2, Mt.. Eiori, 
2,000 ft., x.1931 {Cheesman). I take pleasure in naming this species after Miss L. ID. 
Cheesman, the distinguished explorer, whose fine collections from hitherto inaccessible 
parts of the New Guinea area are providing so much valuable data about this region. 



Mi PIPTEBA or THE TERBITOKY OF NEW GUINEA. XIV, 

Genus Cydistomyia, 

CydistomyiQ Taylor, 1.919, Proo. Linn. Soa N.S.W., 44 (1), p, 47. Genotype; C. doddi Taylor, 
1919, by original designation (=r T. albithorax Hie., 1913). 

It Is usual In classifying the Tabaninae to separate off all the readily-deflnable units, 
leaving the miscellaneous residue under the generic name 'Taftanws*. In the New 
Guinea fauna, however, the name Tabanus is most appropriately applied to the relatively 
well-defined group with hairy subepaulets. The miscellaneous residue in this fauna has 
bare subepaulets. As a comprehensive name for this group I have used the name 
CydUtomyia , the genotype of which is a New Guinea species. 

It is certain that the species I have included under this name are not a natural 
group, and will ultimately be distributed into several genera. Some will be referred to 
Oriental genera, some to Australasian genera, and some, perhaps, be indigenous to New 
Guinea, but until the genera of these bigger areas are better-defined this cannot be done. 
The genotype, C. albithorax Hie. (doddi Tayl.), stands apart from the rest. Ferguson 
(1926, p. 301) says of it: “Although unlike any other Australian species in general 
habitus, It conforms well with some extra-limital species, such aB T. shurpei" (~ ineiynis 
Lw.), “though there are, of course, specific differences'*. This is not my impression. 
T. sharpei , an African species, has hairy subepaulets, spiracles with a well-defined lip, 
and a broader face, with the palpi further apart. I do not think there is more than a 
superficial resemblance. 

Key to thb New Guinea Species of Cydistomyia. 

1. Abdomen very pointed, allowing seven very distinct, tapering segments, the eighth sternlte 

and lamellae protruding freely at tip. A small, dark brown and yellow species 

lamellata, n. sp. 


Abdomen not so constructed 2 

2. Frona without a shining callus 3 

Frons with distinct shining callus 5 

3. Grey species, without abdominal pattern cassias Wlk. 

Yellow-brown species with median triangles 4 


4. Pleural hairs mainly white, third nntormal segment shorter; palpi more slender 

. psewdirnmatura, n. sp. 

Pleural hairs mainly brown, third antennal segment longer; palpi very short and plump 
immature, n. sp. 

5. Subeallus bare and shining. A strikingly-patterned species, with dull yellow thorax, dark 

brown abdomen ; wings dark brown, with pale tip. Pleura, venter and legs brown 

imitana, n. sp. 

Subeallus covered with tomentum 6 

6. A very distinctive species. Mesonotum yellowish grey, with prominent silky yellow hairs 

all over disc. First four abdominal segments bright orange, with orange hairs; follow- 
ing segments black, with black hairs. Antennae orange, first segment rather long. 
Palpi orange, very slender. Frons diverging, ocellar tubercle present, callus a swollen, 

diverging ridge (Text-fig. 55). Wings partly browned, R* with long appendix 

featlva> n. sp. 

Without this striking colour and pattern * 7 

7. Species with a distinct colour-pattern of triangles or bands on abdomen, sometimes on 

thorax as well 8 

Yellow-brown, yellow or grey species, sometimes dark In part, but without clear-out 
abdominal pattern 16 

8. Dark brown species, thorax with a conspicuous pair of crescentic pale bands immediately 

before scutellum. Abdomen with a single median row of separated pale triangles, and 
with extreme side margins pale on some segments. Body plump, wings long, with half 

their length beyond tip of abdomen. Ocelli more or less well developed 

. . albithoraw Hie. 

Without conspicuous pale crescents on thorax. Either more elongate or, if rather plump, 
then wings do not extend very far beyond tip of abdomen 9 

9. Thorax as well as abdomen blackish brown, with white transverse bands. No median or 

lateral triangles on abdomen (?). Pleura white or greyish, with vertical dark brown 
band below wing base. First antennal segment rather long, but not cylindrical in aide 
view (Text-fig, 66). Male with first two abdominal segment* yellow . . dimorpha, n. sp. 

Thorax without these transverse trends 10 

10. Middlo-sixed (16 mm.), grey and black species, abdomen with one median row of very 
distinct, separated, rounded pale spots; bane of second segment also pale. Like 
T. aemidrcularis. Thorax with pale side margins, and two pale longitudinal stripes, 
Subeallus dark brown, contrasting with face , ; . 11 
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11 . 


12 . 


18 


Triangles, if present, angular and smaller, much less conspicuous. Species dark brown and 

yellow in colour 12 

Larger species (IS min.). Frons broader. Index 3; antennae as in Text -figure 68 

heydoni* n. «p. 

Smaller species (10 mm.). Front* narrower, index 3$. Antennae as in Text-figure 66 

misimensia, n. ap. 

Antennae stouter, third segment and flagellum relatively shorter and broader (Text-fig. 65). 
Dark brown or black species, scutellum and segmentations white, triangles barely 
indicated. Anterior tentorial pits deep, circular. Callus elongate spear-shaped ...... 

* alueusta, n. sp. 

Antennae slender, third segment relatively longer (Text-flgs. 24, 64, 69, 70). Light 
brownish or blackish species, scutellum somewhat paler. Abdomen with very thin, 
angular, but distinct triangles. Callus otherwise shaped. Anterior tenorial pits 

shallow, alit-like 13 

Wings distinctly darkened along fore border and at apex, Mesonotum rather bare, yellow- 
brown, with white scutellum, contrasting with darker abdomen, which has distinct 
median and extreme lateral triangles. Terminal segments of antenna not contrasting 

in colour with third segment laetua de Melj. 

Wings little or not at all darkened. Mesonotum dark brown or blackish, with greenish scaly 
hairs as well as black hairs; scutellum not contrasting. Abdomen may bo rather 

lighter in colour than thorax, at least basally 14 

Femora shining dark brown or black, tibiae yellow at base, black aplcally. Costal cell 

yellow, anterior border a little browned nigen'ima, n. sp. 

Femora not so; at most a little greyish 15 

Smaller species (10 mm.). Callus with a distinct neck between lower portion and linear 

extension (Text-fig. 64). Terminal antennal segments darker than the third segment 

immigrant! , n. »p. 

Larger species (13 mm.). Callus smoothly narrowed into linear extension (Text -fig. 69). 

Terminal antennal segments not darker than the third segment inopinata, n. sp. 

Frons narrow, index 7 or more, strongly tapering 17 

Frons broader, index 6 or less, parallel, or not strongly tapering 18 

Frons exceptionally narrow, tapering towards antennae, but narrowest in middle, callus 

almost linear (Text-fig, 22) taolomonensia Rio.] 

Frons tapering evenly towards antennae, not narrowest in middle. Callus strongly expanded 

at Its lower end (Text-Jig. 62) nofcenais, n. sp. 

18. A brown species, with bicoloured thorax: scutum divided at transverse suture into a 
greyish yellow anterior half, and a dark brown posterior half. Pleura divided hori- 
zontally, mesopleuron and entire upper half being yellow, sternoplournn and lower half 

brown bisect a, n. sp. 

Thorax not so divided 19 

Face bare and shining. A deep red-brown species, with dark brown and red-brown hair. 
Wing uniformly browned ; K 4 quite rectangular at base, with moderately long appendix 
oudella, n. sp. 


14 


15 


16. 


17. 


19. 


Face t omen ted 20 

20. Dark brown or blackish species, with predominantly dark brown hair, thick and bushy on 

all parts of body, giving the whole insect a blackish appearance. Thorax (greasy) very 

black, abdomen with entirely black hairs, no reddish or yellowish ones even at sides 

crepuscularis , n. sp. 

Yellow or reddish yellow species ; if brown hairs are present, they are not dense enough 
to obscure ground-colour, and do not give wholo insect a blackish appearance. 
Abdomen with orange or reddish hairs, at any rate at sides 21 

21. Larger (18 mm.) species, reddish, with brown or black hairs on palpi and legs, and some- 

times on beard. Wings may be stained brown lorcntvi Ric. 

Smaller (H mm.) species, yellow, with predominantly yellow hairs, including palpi, beard 
and legs *ol S.S. 


CyDISTOMYIA ALBJTHORAX. 

fabanm albithoraoc Ricardo, 1913, Nova Guinea, lx, aool. 3, p. 891 ; Schuurmans Stekhoven, 
1926, Treubia, vl» suppl., pp. 838-841. 

Cydistompia doddl Taylor, 3919, Froo. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 44 (1), p. 47; Ferguson, 1926, Bull, 
ent. He*., 3 6 (4), p. 301. 

O. doddi was described from a specimen submitted by Mr. F. P. Dodd and alleged 
to be from Kuranda, Queensland, In 1940 Mr. Taylor wrote to me that the species 
had never again been found On the mainland of Australia, and that he had come to 
the conclusion that there had been an error of locality. Mr. Dodd collected in Papua, as 
well as in Queensland, and the species might well belong to the New Guinea fauna. 
Mr, Taylor added that this species, "or something very near it", was well represented 
in Mias Cheesman'e material from Papua. 
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When the collections came back to me I easily recognized the species in question, 
and found that Mr. Taylor had labelled one specimen as C. doddl. The type of 
T* albithorax Hie. is in the British Museum, and the two are undoubtedly the same 
species. In the MS. I saw recently Mr. G. H. Hardy stated that the mainland specimens, 
including the type, were missing, but that the species was represented in the Queens- 
land Museum by New Guinea specimens. 

It is remarkable that no author has emphasized the crescentic transverse markings 
of the thorax, which are such a distinctive feature of this species. H is a short, stoutly- 
built species, chocolate-brown, the thorax adorned with yellow markings as follows: 
on the anterior half, two longitudinal stripes and two oblique stripes on the transverse 
suture, at the sides; on the posterior half a pair of crescentic marks on the hind margin 
of the scutum, immediately before the scutellum. Abdomen with distinct, isolated, 
median pale triangles, and extreme lateral angles pale. Wings very long, half their 
length extending beyond tip of abdomen. 

$. Head. Krone proportions 16:18:63, index 3i. The vestiges of three ocelli are 
present as tiny pale spots, though they do not protrude above the surface. Bare callus 
as in Text-flg. 20, though the whole frons bulges forwards. Tomentum brown, narrowly 
white on eye margins. Subcallus, parafaeials and face with thick white tomentum and 
white hairs. Antennae (Text-fig. 20) reddish brown, first two segments with black hairs 
above and yellow hairs below. Palpi slender pointed, brown with mostly brown hairs, 
but with long, white, silky hairs on first segment and base of second. Proboscis a little 
longer than palpi, labella about half total length. 

Thorax. Chocolate-brown, more yellowish on anterior half. Humeri orange, noto- 
pleural lobes yellow. Yellow bands also on each lateral third of transverse suture, 
connecting with a pair of longitudinal yellow lines on prescutum. Hind margin of 
scutum broadly pale yellow, forming a pair of very noticeable crescent-shaped markings. 
Scutellum entirely chocolate-brown. Pleura orange or yellow in ground-colour, with 
thick white tomentum. Hairs of thorax black on brown areas, yellow on yellow areas, 
white on white areas. 

Abdomen. Dorsally chocolate-brown, with black hairs. A single median row of 
very clear-cut yellow median triangles, with yellow hair; that on second segment is 
largest, equilateral, and not more than half length of tergite, following ones broad but 
low. Extreme hind-angles yellow, especially on first to third segments. Venter entirely 
covered in whitish tomentum, with pale yellowish hairs. 

Leys. Reddish brown, tarsi and tips of tibiae more blackish. Long hairs of femora 
Avhtte, other hairs of legs black. 

Wings. Clear except for yellow-brown stigma. No appendix. 

Length. Body 10 mm.; wing 12 mm. 

Similar. 

In the British Museum; Holotype female, Iwaka R., 1911 (Wollaston); three females, 
Heuvelbivak, 600 ft., 7-15.xi.09 (Lorentz); paratypes, five females, Papua, Mt. Tafa, 
8,600 ft., Hi. 1934; four females, one male, Mafulu, 4,000 ft., i.1934; six females, Mondo, 
6,000 ft., 11.1934 ; one female, Yule Is., Matsika, ill. 1934; one female, W. New Guinea, Mt. 
Nomo, S, of Mt. Bougainville, 700 ft,., ii.1936 (all coll, by Miss Cheesman). 

In the Archbold collection: four females. Araucaria Camp, 2,400 ft., 16-22.Ili.1939 
(Toxopeus); five females, Bernhard Camp, 1,800-2,400 ft, 5.X1.1938 (Olthof); one female 
same locality, 300 ft., 2.iv.l939 (Toxopeus), three females Lower Mist Camp, 4,400 ft,, 
30.i-2.il. 1939 (Toxopeus); one female, Sigi Camp, 4,000 ft., 22.ii.1939 (Toxopeus); one 
female, Rattan Camp, 3.600 ft., 5.iii.l939 (Toxopeus), 

In the School of Public Health and Tropical Medicine, Sydney, one female, Hoofd- 
blvnk, 750 ft, Hat ix (v. Leeuwen). In the S, Australian Museum, one female, N. New 
Guinea, Mt. Lucreu. 2,000 ft., Jan,, 1939 (Cheesman). In the Harvard collection, 1 
female, Papua, Morobe Dt„ Mt Misim (Stevens), 

This species is Iftslly recognized by its general appearance and pattern, but is very 
variable in detail, especially in the colour of hairs of head, pleura and legs. Stekhoven 
(1926) named three varieties based on such differences. In my series from Papua* 
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Mftfulu, the legs are very black and the mesopleuron has a bright yellow tuft like that 
on the notopleural lobe, but I do not find any consistency, except among specimens 
collected on the same day, and in the same place. 

Cydistomyia lameixata, n. sp, 

A small, clearly-patterned, brown and yellow species, quite like lac t us de Meij. The 
protrusion of the anal lamellae looks like an artefact due to drying of the specimen, 
but It is present in all the specimens I have seen. If it represents a real difference of 
structure it would call for a new genus, 

$?. Head. Frons proportions 10:10:40, index 4, parallel. Callus short, rounded, 
with moderate linear extension (Text-flg. 64). Vertex has a large brown triangle with 
strong black hairs, and a slight ocellar tubercule. Otherwise tomentum of face, 
subcallus, and entire facial area Is yellow (there is a small brown patch just above 
rostrum, in middle of face). Hairs, including parafaclal hairs and beard, dark brown. 
Antennae (Text-fig. 64): first two segments brown with black hairs, third segment 
bright orange, following segments black. Palpi brown with dark brown hairs. 

Thorax. Mesonotum dark brown, yellowish along longitudinal and transverse 
sutures, and along sides, and round margin of scutellum. Pleura yellow-brown, a darker 
patch on sternopleuron, extending on to lower mesopleuron, whitish on some sutures; 
hairs light brown. 

Abdomen. Seven segments are clearly visible, the posterior ones tapering; a 
narrow ring of the eighth tergite can be seen and beyond this the anal lamellae protrude 
for a distance at least equal to the breadth of the seventh tergite. Abdomen very 
pointed in appearance. Dorsum dark brown, first five or six segments with a yellowish 
white triangle in each hind angle and a yellowish white median triangle. Hairs black 
on darker areas, pale on pale areas. Venter dark brown with white segmentations, 
which are continued from the white lateral triangles of the tergites. Eighth sternite 
protruding by more than the breadth of the seventh sternite. 

Legs. Dark brown, with black hairs, forelegs usually more blackish than others. 

Wings. Relatively long. Hyaline, but with brown staining along most of main 
veins, especially marked along costa around wing tip and at tips of radial veins. 

Length. Body 9 mm.; wing 10 mm. 

In the British Museum arc the holotype female and three female paratypes from 
Japen Is., Camp 2, Mt. Eiori, 2,000 ft., x.1938 (Cheesman); one female paratype, Japen 
Is., Seroei, Camp 1, Mt. Baduri, Ajam Range, 1,000 ft., 8.ix.l938 (Cheesman). 

In the Archhold collection, the following paratypes: two females. Rattan Camp, 
3,600 ft, ii.1939 (Toxopeus); one female, Mist Camp, 6,500 ft., 9. i. 1939 (Toxopeus). 

CYDISTOMYIA OAKBIUg, 

Tabanun cent Mu s Walker, J 848, List. Dipt . Brit. M\is. t A, p. 180; Sehuurmans Stckhoven, 1926, 

Trcnbia, vl, auppl., p. 4J9. 

Tabanus lencoptcrm Wulp, 1868, Tijdaehr. v. Ent., 11, p. 98 ; Ferguson and Hill, 1922, l-'noc. Linn. 

Soc. N.S.AV., 67 (3), p. 264. 

A middle-sized, pale grey species, without abdominal pattern, and with a broad, 
diverging frons with no frontal callus. Rubbing may produce an irregular bare area 
on the frons, but the raised ridge which is the basis of a true callus is absent in the 
type specimen. There is a faint trace of such a swelling, in an inverted heart-shape, 
in the second specimen in the British Museum. 

$>, Head . Frons proportions 20:26:60, index 24, Vertex deeply grooved. No frontal 
callus. Tomentum of entire head white. Frons almost evenly covered with short, 
curved, black hairs, each arising from a small black socket. Facial hairs and beard 
white. Antennae: first two segments yellow with some black hairs, but mainly white 
hairs, Third segment missing in both the available specimens, but Wulp says it is 
slightly excavated doraally. Palpi long and slender, white, with white hairs. Proboscis 
yellow, labella about one-third of total length. 
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Thorax. Mesonotum grey, slightly reddish posteriorly, humeri and notopleural 
lobes yellowish. Clothed with fine black hairs and silky white ones. Pleura grey, 
with white hairs. 

Abdomen. Dorsum grey with pale segmentations. Hairs are mingled black and 
white, with more pale hairs on segmentations, becoming longer towards rear. Venter 
similar, with entirely pale hairs. 



Text-figures 28-66. 

Figs. 28-66. Frotis and antenna of female; 28, T. denticulate Rlc. ; 29, T. fla vipennfa Rlc. ; 
30, T, oinnamoneua Dol. ; 31, T. reouaana Wlk, ; 32, T. fiammeua 8 &. ; 33, T. atuberi, n. sp. ; 
34, T. opaleaotna S.S, ; 86, T. lenticulutua, n, sp. ; 36, T. cvylonicus Schin. ; 37, T. vonloswwflal, 
n. sp. ; 38, T. produotua, n. »p. ; 39, T, truncates, n. sp. ; 40, T. patriarohua, 0. sp. ; 41, T, 4n/ve~ 
catua, n. sp. ; 42, T. approximate, n. ap. ; 43, T, daruensia, n. sp. ; 44, T. angustilineatua, n. sp, ; 
46, CH. ochrothorax S.S. ; 46, Oh. baaifaaciata de Meij. ; 47, Oh. parva, n, sp. ; 48, OH* raffrayt 
Big. (modern specimens) ; 49, Oh. breiHusouIus Wlk,; 60, Ch . aubhaatata, n. sp. ; 61, OK 
parvtealloaa , n. sp. ; 52, Ch. faaciata, n. sp. ; 53, Cyd. imltana, n. sp. ; 54, Oyd. lamellate, n. sp. ; 
66, Oyd, f estiva, n, sp. ; 66, <7yd. dimorpha, n, sp. 
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Legs. Yellow, femora a little greyish. Hairs pale on femora and underside of 
tibiae, black elsewhere. 

Wings. Clear hyaline, without any colouring and with hardly a distinct stigma; 
veins yellow. H* with long appendix. 

Length . Body 12 mm.; wing 11 mm. 

Walker's type is from an unknown locality (“bought at Mr. Children's Sale"), but 
is clearly conspecific with a second specimen in the British MuBeum from New Guinea, 
1901 (Kiihn). Wulp’s type is In the Rijksmuseum of Natural History, Leyden, and was 
collected in the Aroe Is. by Rosenberg. The species also occurs in the Northern 
Territory of Australia. 

The appearance of this species is typically that of a sand-living form. Ferguson 
and Hill (1922) say: . . it is found on or near the sea-coast, but on several occasions 

it has been taken attacking the occupants of boats several miles out to sea." 

This species is clearly different from the rest. Under Mr. Hardy's new classification 
of the Australian Tabaninae it comes in the vetustus group of Dolichapha. 

Cydistomyia immature, n. sp. 

This species is not very .closely allied to caesius Wlk., but is included in the 
same couplet for convenience, because of the lack of a distinct callus. It seems to 
resemble erythrocephalus Wulp, but differs in the more slender antennae, the much 
broader, shorter palpi, and the coloration of the head. It is a middle-sized, yellow and 
black species, all specimens of which look immature, whether they are or not. 

3. Head. Frons proportions 17:17:57, index Si, parallel. Frons brown, overlaid 
with yellow-brown tomentum. There may be a raised ridge (dotted line, Text-fig. 59), 
but this is not denuded into a shining callus in the specimens I have seen. Hairs, 
fine, black, rather longer at vertex. Subcallus and facial area reddish brown. Hairs, 
including anterior part of beard, dark brown, middle and hind areas of beard may be 
white. Antennae rather elongate and slender (Text-fig. 59) : first, two segments brown 
with black hairs, rest of antennae more orange. Palpi short, curved and stumpy, 
brown with dark brown hairs. 

Thorax. Meson otuin yellow-brown, darkest towards anterior, with sutures and 
posterior median area of scutum paler. Hairs rather long, fine, black, intermingled 
with silky yellow ones; yellowish tufts on postalar calli. Pleura brown, paler anteriorly 
and posteriorly; hairs dark brown, paler on propleuron, pt.eropleuron and metapleuron. 

Abdomen. Dorsum yellow-brown, with dark brown hairs. Whitish along hind 
margins of segments, on extreme side margins, and in a row of shallow median triangles. 
These areas have yellowish hairs, longer lateral pale fringes on second to fifth segments 
inclusive. Venter dark brown with brown hairs, segmentations yellowish with yellow 
hairs. 

Legs. Dark yellow-brown with black hairs. 

WintfA*. Faintly tinted with brown, especially over cross veins and along R 3+0 and R*. 
The subcostal cell is yellow. Appendix absent or faintly indicated. 

Length . Body 13 mm.; wing 13 mm. 

In the British Museum is the holotype female from Cyclops Mts., Mt. Lina, 3,500 ft., 
ill, 1936 (Cheesman). In the Archbold collection: paratype female, Rattan Camp, 3,600 
ft., 17.ii.1939 (Toxopeus); one female, one male, Moss Forest Camp, 8,400 ft., 14.X.1938 
(Toxopeus). In the Harvard collection, one female paratype, Morobe Dt., Surprise 
Creek, 26.X.19? (Stevens). In the U.S. National Museum is one female paratype from 
Cyclops Mts., 1,000 ft., Apr., 3945 (Jean Laffon). 

Cydistomyia pseodxmmatura, n. sp. 

Very close to immatura, with which I at first confused it. The most noticeable 
differences are in the hairs of the pleura and in the antennae, and in the female palpi. 

3, Head. Frons proportions 17:17:57, index 34, parallel, i.e. exactly the same as 
in immatura. Third antennal segment relatively shorter and broader (Text-fig. 60). 
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Facial area paler, contrasting with brown subc&Uus, and parafaeials relatively broader 
<c£. Text-figs. 69, 60). Palpi still short, but relatively slender. Beard snow-white. 

Thorax . Mesouotum (?) with recumbent yellow hairs entirely absent. Pleural ' 
hairs almost entirely snow-white. 

Abdomen. Median pale triangles almost non-existeut. 

Legs. Much lighter, reddish yellow, with many long pale hairs on femora. 

Wings , In female holotype are paler, not marked as In immatura . 

Length. Body 16 mm.; wing 16 mm. 

cf. Eight males are available and agree in main features with the characters of 
the females, especially the structural differences and the colour of the pleural hairs. 
They show some variation in body and wing colour. 

In the Archbold collection: holotype female, eight male paratypes from Iebele 
Camp, 6,760 ft., xi.1938 (Toxopeus); one male paratype, Moss Forest Camp, 24.X.1938 
(5 Km. N. of Habbema Lake) (Toxopeus), 

CYMSTOMYIA IMITAN8, U. Sp. 

The characters given in the key distinguish this species from any in New Guinea. 

?. Bead. Frons proportions 15:16:63, parallel, index 4. Callus short, flask-shaped, 
shining yellow anteriorly, becoming darker behind. Tomentum of frons golden yellow, 
with long dark brown hairs. A hare ocellar tubercule is present, but is not greatly 
swollen. Subcallus prominent and entirely bare, shining yellow. Parafaeials and 
buccae with golden tomentum and dark brown hairs, face slightly more brown. 
Antennae (Text-fig. 53): first two antennal segments brown, with black hairs; rest 
bright orange. Palpi moderately slender, dark brown, with dark brown hairs. 

7'horax. Meaonotum blackish, covered with golden yellow tomentum, which is 
much thicker on notopleural lobes, making these bright golden in appearance. Fine 
black hairs and abundant silky golden ones. Pleura in marked contrast with meso- 
notnm, being dark brown with dark brown hairs. A little rusty-brown tomentum on 
sternopleuron and a few yellow hairs on prothorax. 

Abdomen. Dorsum dark brown, a little paler on basal segments, venter dark 
brown, both with black hairB. The only yellow hairs on the abdomen are in a tiny 
median triangle on the first segment 

Legs. Very dark brown, almost black, knees narrowly reddish. Hairs black. 

Wings. Very dark brown, slightly paler in some cells, and with a pale strip 
starting from vein R t — where it occupies half the width of cell R 4 — narrowing along 
wing margin almost to nothing in fifth posterior cell, then expanding again to fill the 
axillary area and most of anal cell. 

Length. Body 12 mm.; wing 11 mm. 

Holotype female, two female and three male paratypes from Araucaria Camp, 
2,500 ft., 26.iii.1939 (Toxopeus), are in the Archbold collection. The holotype will he 
deposited in the Buitenzovg Museum, Java. 

The only species known to me which resembles this is one common in collections 
from New Caledonia, but which appears to be undescribed. 1 understand that Dr. 

J. Bequnert is to describe this latter as new in his forthcoming paper on the Tabauldae 
of the Pacific Islands. In order not to prejudice his description I will say no more 
than that the two species fire abundantly distinct, perhaps not even closely related, 
yet show remarkable agreement, in the general pattern of coloration. This suggests 
that they may both mimic some other insect, probably a Hymenopteron, the mimetic 
resemblance having developed independently in the two areas. There are some bees 
of the genus Megaehile that have this general appearance, but I have not been able 
to find an exact model. 


CvomrostYiA f estiva, n. sp. 

A strongly-marked, orange and black species, the abdomen bright orange on four 
basal segments, rest black. Wings darkened, appendix present. In general appearance 
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this closely resembles chrysater S.S., from Java, but differs from that species in having 
the subcallus and facial area yellow instead of chocolate-brown; beard yellow instead 
of black; thorax without pale longitudinal stripes; wings with long appendix. 

J. Head. Frons proportions 8:12:44, index 4, strongly diverging towards antennae. 
Callus prominent, a tapering ridge (Text-fig. 55). Well-marked ocellar tubercle present. 
Tomentum of frons yellow, with black hair. Subcallus and entire facial region with 
thick yellow tomentum; hairs mainly black on parafacials, hairs of face mixed black 
and yellow, beard yellow. Antennae (Text-fig. 55): first segment rather long, third 
segment almost equal to the terminal segments; first two segments light brown, with 
black hairs externally and orange hairs dorsally and ventrally; rest bright orange, 
only the extreme tip slightly browned. Palpi very slender, orange; hairs rather long 
and drooping, mainly orange basally, mainly black towards apex of palpi. In dried 
specimens the eyes may still retain a vivid green colour and show one broad purple 
band from the antennal angle of the eye. 

Thorax . Mesonotum uniformly covered with thick greenish yellow tomentum, with 
a few fine black hairs, but silky yellow hairs are especially numerous posteriorly, and 
all side tufts almost entirely yellow. Pleura mainly with yellow tomentum and yellow 
hairs, but with brown tomentum and dark brown hairs on ptero- and hypopleura and 
on coxae. The metapleura and its tuft, however, are yellow. 

Abdomen. First four segments bright orange, with orange hairs, the first tergite 
with some black hairs. Fifth to seventh stern i tea black, with black hairs, but anal 
lamellae appear to be orange. Venter similar. 

Leya. Coxae and femora dark brown, tibiae somewhat lighter, tarsi dark, ail 
with black hairs. 

Length. Body 10 mm.; wing 10 mm. (One specimen is much smaller than the 
others, about 8 mm. long.) 

In the British Museum are the holotype and four female paratypes from Japen Is., 
Camp 2, Mt.. Eiori, 2,000 ft., x.1938 (Cheesman). 

Cviuhtomyia uimokfha, n. sp. 

A small species (8 111 m.) showing marked sexual dimorphism. The female is 
black, with transverse white bands on both thorax and abdomen; the male has a 
similar thorax, but the first two abdominal segments are pale yellow, contrasting with 
the following segments. In this the males resemble basalu Mcq., but are distinguished 
at once by the grey transverse bands on the thorax. 

$>. Head. Frons proportions 8:10:36, index 3J. Callus as in Text-fig. 56, without 
very great anterior expansion. Tomentum grey, black about region of ocellar callus, 
which is very faintly indicated. Subcallus with dark brown tomentum, contrasting 
sharply with grey of parafacials, buccae and face; there is brown tomentum about bases 
of proboscis and palpi, extending across to each eye margin. Hairs white, except on 
brown area, where they are dark brown. Beard unusually sparse. Antennae (Text-fig. 
66) : first antennal segment rather long, third of unusual shape, resembling that of 
Haematopota. Rather blackish brown, with black hairs, and some pale hairs ventrally 
on first two segments. Palpi elongate, blackish, with white hairs at base, otherwise 
with mainly black hairs. 

Thorax . Mesonotum and pleura dark nigger-brown, with two white or greyish 
transverse bands which cross the mesonotum and extend down the pleura on each side. 
One band lies on the transverse suture and includes the notopleural lobes, and the 
anterior pleura up to the middle of the mesonotum; the other comes immediately 
before the acutellum, passing behind the wing base and including the metapleuron. 
Scutellum dark nigger-brown. 

Abdomen. Dorsally and ventrally dark nigger-brown, with dark brown hairs, hind 
margin of each segment with a clear-cut narrow white band, not at all raised into 
median triangles, and with white hairs. Seventh tergite mainly white. 

Leg*. Dark brown, with dark brown hairs. 
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WtnQs. Faintly tinted brownish, more strongly so along costal margin and at Ups 
of radial veins. Vein R« without appendix. 

Length. Body 8 mm.; wing 8 mm. 

c f , Differs from female in following particulars; no brown patch on each parafacial; 
whole of second abdominal segment and parts of first and third are translucent yellow, 
both dorsally and ventrally. 

Holotype female and two male paratypes from Araucaria Camp, 2,500 ft., iil.1939 
(ToxopeuB) are in the Archbold collection. 

In the British Museum is one male paratype from Japen Is., Mt. Eiorl, 2,000 ft., 
xi.1938 (Cheesman). 

The position of this species is somewhat anomalous. In venation as well as in 
general appearance it. may be allied to Chaamia baaifasciata de Meij., but the antennal 
structure is different. 


CYDI8TOMY3A LAETU8. 

!TAbanu<r laetus de Meijero, 1906, Nova Guinea, v, p. 74 ; Ricardo, 1918, Nova Guinea , lx, aool. 3, 

p. 391; Schuurmans Stekhoven, 1926, Treubia, vi, euppl,, p. 334. 

A smallish (10 mm.) dark brown species, with white scutellum, prominent median 
and lateral abdominal triangles, and a strong brown stain along costal margin of wing. 

<?. Head . Frons proportions 10:10:47, index 5, parallel. Callus with small anterior 
portion, and spindle-shaped median extension (Text-fig. 24). Tomentum of frons grey, 
brown near callus. Subcallus golden brown; face light brown in middle, white at sides; 
parafacials and buccae white, with white hairs and beard. Antennae (Text-fig. 24): 
reddish, basal segments with black hairs, fourth to seventh segments slightly darker. 
Palpi bulbous basally, tapering to a long, fine point, dark brown with black hairs. 

Thorax . Mesonotum chestnut-brown, with black hairs, fading to white with white 
hairs on all borders, including anterior border of scutum, and whole of scutellum; noto- 
pleural area is left dark brown. Pleura mainly white, with white hairs, sternopleuron 
brownish. Fore coxae rather brownish, with some pale brown hairs, other coxae white 
with white hairs. 

Abdomen. Dorsum dark brown with brown hairs, each segment with a large and 
clearly-defined white median triangle with white hairs, and a similar pair of lateral 
triangles. Venter dark brown, with white segmentations. 

Legs. Femora chestnut brown, tibiae more yellowish, tip of fore tibiae and all tarsi 
black-brown, hairs black. 

Wings . Slightly stained yellow, and deeply browned along fore border up to vein 
K*, and round costa as far as vein M*. No appendix. 

Length. Body 10 mm.; wing 10 mm. 

The holotype (female) of this species, from “New Guinea”, is in Natura Artis 
Magistra, Leyden, with females from Etna Bay, the Lorentz area and Vertseeg’a area. 
In the British Museum are two paratypes from Hcuvelbivak (Lorentz), and two females 
from Papua, Mafulu, 4,000 ft., xii.1933 (Cheesman). In the School of Public Health and 
Tropical Medicine, Sydney, are two females from Papua, Mondo, 4,750 ft. (Stewart), 
and two females, Finsch Haven (Wagner). Stekhoven also records it from the Bougain- 
ville Mts. 


CYPJ 8T0MYJA AIURN8JH, n. SP. 

A middle-sized black species, slender in build, with white scutellum and white 
abdominal segmentations, very slightly raised into median triangles. Wings darker 
along fore border, antennae and legs black. Differs from albldoaegmentatua S.S. in 
having black palpi and legs, and brown-stained wings. 

Head. Frons proportions 15:13:60, index 4, very slightly tapering. Callus as in 
Text-fig. 65, tomentum greyish, with black hairs. Subcallus with dark brown tomentum, 
contrasting strongly with white parafacials. Centre of face slightly brownish, other* 
wise entire facial area white with white hairs; beard white. Anterior tentorial pits are 
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unusually deep, and almost circular. Antennae (Text-fig. 65) ; black with black hairs* 
only extreme base of third segment reddish. Palpi black* with black hairs. 

Thorax. Tomentum of mesonotum; anterior half* back to transverse suture and a 
little beyond It in middle, ashy grey, with three narrow brown longitudinal stripes; 
posterior half of scutum dark reddish brown; lateral margins and scutellum white or 
whitish; notopleural lobes brown, Dark areas with black hairs, pale areas with white 
ones. Pleura greyish, more brownish on parts of mesopleuron and sternopleuron, hairs 
snow-white. 

Abdomen. Dark brown. Extreme lateral margins of first tergite and hind margins 
of second, third and fourth segments are white, the white segmentations being slightly 
expanded laterally and medially. Venter similar, without marked expansions of segmen- 
tations, fifth and sixth segments all dark brown. 

Legs. Coxae with many brown hairs. Legs black or very dark brown, knees pale, 
hairs black. 

Wings . Stained yellow-brown, more deeply so on foreborder and radial veins. Small 
trace of appendix. 

Length. Body 12 mm.; wing 11 mm. 

Holotype female, 15 female paratypes, from mountain slope above Bernhard Camp, 
2,100 ft., 16.iii-10.lv.1939 (Toxopeus) ; other paratypes; one female, Bernhard Camp, 
hills near Alu Camp, 1,800-2,400 ft., S.xl.1938 (Olthof) ; two females Araucaria Camp, 
2,400 ft., 21-23.iii.1939 (Toxopeus): one female Kattan Camp, 3,600 ft, 24.iii.1939 
(Toxopeus). All the above in the Archbold Collection, type to be deposited in the 
Bultenzorg Museum Java. 

Miss Cheesman collected three females on Waigeu, Camp Nok, 2,500 ft, iv.1938, and 
W. Sttiber one female at 140°E, 3°10'S, Jan., 1937-8, 900-1800 ft. These specimens may 
represent a variety of this species. They are rather smaller and slighter in build, 
flagellum of antennae narrower, beard brown instead of white. They are not in good 
condition. 


CYDISTOMVIA NTGERRIMA, H. Bp. 

Very similar to immigrans , but blacker in appearance, femora all dark, costal cell 
yellowed. It is possible that this is only a dark form of immigrans, but the two occur 
In the same area. 

Head. Frons proportions 11:13:56, index 4J, slightly divergent. Tomentum of 
frons grey at sides, brown in middle. Callus with prominent lower part and stout 
median extension (Text-flg. 70). Subcallus with thick dark brown tomentum. Rest of 
facial area contrasting, white, with white hairs, including beard. Antennae (Text-flg. 
70): first two segments brown, with black hairs; third segment orange; terminal 
segments blackish, together fully as long os third segment. Palpi black with black hairs, 
except for white hairs on basal segment. 

Thorax. Mesonotum as in immigrans, chestnut brown, with grey tomentum at sides 
and on sutures, greenish grey when seen from behind, with fine black hairs and silky 
greenish ones. Notopleural lobe more strikingly dark, so that a very distinct blackish 
band runs along notopleural suture. Pleura grey, with white hairs. 

Abdomen . Dark brown with white segmentations and black hairs, a little reddish 
towards base. White hairs along segmentations, with indications of shallow median 
and lateral triangles. Venter similar, some greyish tomentum on first two segments, 
extending up into a tomentose spot on each side of first tergite. 

Legs. All femora shining dark brown or black. Fore tibiae yellow on basal two- 
thirds, apical third and tarsi black; middle and hind tibiae, and first tarsal segments 
yellow, rest of tarsi black. Hairs black. 

Wings . Almost hyaline, except that costal cell and anterior half of first basal cell 
are clear yellow, and costal margin is slightly browned between stigma and apex of 
wing. R 4 with only a trace of an appendix. 

Length. Body 9 mm.; wing 11 mm. 
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Holotype female from Milne Bay, Feb., 1943 (Mackerras) is In the collection sent 
to me by Mr. D. J, Lee. In the U.S. National Museum are two paratypes, one female 
Muffin Bay, 20 Oct., 1944; one female Nadzab, Markham R. Valley, July, 1944 (Krombein). 
In the School of Public Health and Tropical Medicine, Sydney, is a specimen from Fly R. 
(Strong) which appears to belong to this species, though the abdomen (denuded) is more 
reddish and more elongate. 

CyMHTOMYIA IM MIGRANS, n. Hp. 

Closely allied to T. sequens Wlk., from Queensland, but 1 think it is distinct. The 
mesonotum lacks the underlying grey colour of sequens and other allied species, the 
frons is narrower, and the antennae rather different. 

$. Head. Frons proportions 11; 11 : 48, index 4 J, parallel. Tomentum of frons yellow, 
With dark brown hairs. Subcallus golden brown, contrasting with entire facial area, 
which is white with white hairs. Antennae (Text -fig. 64) : first two segments brown 
with black hairs; third segment redder, following segments black. Palpi yellow or 
blackish, first segment with white hairs, second with mainly black hairs. 

Thorax . Mesonotum light chestnut, with paler tomentum on sutures and margins; 
a greenish appearance when seen from behind. Scutellum more reddish in ground- 
colour. In well-preserved specimens there are a pair of triangular, whitish tomcntose 
spots immediately before scutellum. Fine clothing hairs are black, intermingled with 
some silky greenish ones, and with paler hairs more numerous at sides and posteriorly. 
Pleura white, with white hairs, rather long and thick on pro- and metapleura. 

Abdomen. Dorsum yellow-brown basally, darker apically, with segmentations 
narrowly white. Median pale triangles merge into an indistinct stripe; extreme lateral 
margins of segments are white, forming a white stripe along each side of dorsum. Hairs 
brown on most of brown area, and overlapping a little into brown areas. Venter greyish, 
with mostly white hairs. 

Legs. Mainly reddish yellow, tips of tibiae and tarsi blackish. Some grey dusting 
on femora, especially on basal third of hind femora. On some specimens the entire 
foreleg may be more blackish. Some whitish hairs on femora, and yellowish ones on 
tibiae, otherwise hairs mainly black. 

Wings. Clear hyaline, except for a narrow browning along costa, most marked at 
tips of radial veins. Stigma pale yellow. No appendix. Costal cell hyaline. 

Length . Body 10 mm.; wing 9 mm. 

In the British Museum are the holotype female and two female paratypes from 
Papua, Kokoda, 1,200 ft., ix-x.1933 (Cheesman); one female Huon Gulf, Morobe Dt., 
22.v-19.vi. 1937 (Froggatt). In the School of Public Health and Tropical Medicine, 
Sydney, six females, N.R. Papua, Mt. Lamington, 1,300-1,500 ft. (McNamara); one 
female Madang (Lohe); one female Buldo, 2,200 ft (Taylor); one female Buna Bay 
(McNamara); one female Papua, Goodenough Is. (Clinton); two females Lae, 1947 
(Bayley). In the U.S. National Museum are two females from Cyclops Mts., 1,000 ft., 
Feb. and Apr., 1945 (Jean Laffon), which seem to belong to this species, though the legs 
are somewhat darker. 

Cydistomyia inofinata, n. sp. 

Nearly related to imwigran&> from which it differs in being slightly longer and more 
robust in having a different callus, and in the terminal antennal segments not being 
darkened. 

$. Head. Frons proportions 12:12:56, index 4fc, parallel. Tomentum of frons 
greyish yellow, with yellow hairs. Callus (Text-fig. 69) pale yellow. Bubcallus with 
golden brown tomentum, contrasting with the white tomentum and white hairs of facial 
area. Beard white. Antennae (Text-fig. 69); first two segments yellow-brown, with 
black hairs; third segment bright orange; other segments slightly darker, but not black. 
Palpi whitish, hairs white on first segment, otherwise mainly black. 

Thorax, Mesonotum reddish yellow, overlaid with greyish tomentum, especially thick 
anteriorly and just before scutellum, clothed with fine black hairs and recumbent silky 
yellow ones. Pleura with thick whitish tomentum and white hairs. 
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Abdomen. Dorsum yellow-brown, obscurely darker apically, hind margins of 
segments whitish. Hairs mainly black; whitish hairs in large median triangles and on 
hind margins, especially towards sides. Venter similar, but without median triangles, 
and with more numerous whitish hairs on disc. 

Legs. Yellow-brown, femora with a little grey dusting, tarsi darker. Hairs largely 
black on dorsal face, and on tarsi, some whitish hairs vent rally. 

Wings, Hyaline, only stigma clear yellow, or slightly tinted along veins. R 4 with 
very short appendix, or a mere trace. 

Length. Body 13 mm,; wing 12 mm. 

Female holotype and one female paratype, Morobe In., Surprise Creek (Stevens), 
are in the Harvard Museum of Comparative Zoology. 

CyMNTOMYIA XIKYDON1, U. Sp. 

Superficially very like T. semicirvularis Hie. and T. exagen s W1U. The general 
pattern is so similar that at first sight it would seem that any system that separates 
this species from the sewicircularis group must be an artificial one. Yet it has a bare 
subepaulet, thoracic spiracles without lips, and a broader, more parallel-sided frons. 
1 think there is no doubt that heydoni belongs to Cydistamyia as 1 am using the term, 
and that the resemblance to sent icireularis is convergent. This is confirmed by other 
minor details such as the entirely different pattern and hair-covering of the mesonotuni. 

I have pleasure in naming this species after Dr. G. A. M. Heydon, who collected 
some of the type material, and who very kindly communicated my earlier paper to the 
Linncan Society of New' South Wales. 

Head. Frons proportions 19:19:52, index 28, parallel. Callus very short, with 
short linear extension, the whole centre of frons distinctly bulbous (Text-fig. 68). 
Tomentum of fions white immediately above callus, and narrowly along eye margins, 
almost to vertex, but dark brown with black hairs on most of upper two-thirds of frons. 
Subcallus dark brown fomented, strongly contrasting with entire facial area, which is 
white with snow-white hairs. Antennae (Text-fig. 68): black with black hairs. Palpi 
somewhat variable in shape and colour, whitish internally, with greyish or grey 
tomentum externally, and white or black hairs. 

Thorax. Mesonotum boldly marked in dark brown and grey. Brown markings are: 
a broad median stripe, tapering sharply in its hinder half to about one-quarter of its 
former width, then reaching scutellum, where it expands again to occupy half width 
of scutellum, On each side of this median stripe is a broad lateral stripe, narrowly inter- 
rupted at transverse suture, which leaves bare the entire lateral border, including noto- 
pleural lobes. Between these stripes tomentum Is grey. Two kinds of clothing hairs, 
longer and silky, shorter and stiff. Both those are black on the brown areas, white on 
pale areas. Pleura with greyish tomentum and entirely silvery hairs. 

Abdomen, Dorsum mainly dark brown, with a pattern similar to that of exagens 
Wlk.: i,e., first segment is indistinctly whitish in middle; second segment has a pair of 
crescentic transverse marks anteriorly and a shallow median triangle behind; four 
following segments have pale median triangles of diminishing size; each segment 
with lateral triangles, which unite into a pale band along side margins. Venter mainly 
dark brown with very narrow pale segmentations expanding into small lateral triangles. 
Hairs black on dark areas, white on pale areas. 

Legs. Forelegs black with black hairs, except for tibiae, which are reddish, with 
pale hairB on basal half. Middle and hind legs reddish, femora a little darkened dorsally, 
tarsi and tips of tibiae blackish. Hairs dark on dark areas, white or whitish elsewhere, 
especially on femora. 

Wings. Quite clear, without any brown colouring. R 4 with a very short appendix, 
or with merely an indication of one. 

Length . Body 11-13 mm.; wing 11 mm. 

Closely similar, and can be named from key. 

In the British Museum is the holotype female, Upper Ramu R. (Bearup). Paratypes: 
in the School of Public Health and Tropical Medicine, Sydney, four females, Ai-ura, 
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Upper Ramu R. (Heydon); one female Upper Ramu R. (Heydon). In the Archbold 
Collection one female, Balien Camp, 5,000 ft, 9.xli,1938 (Toxopeus) ; one female Iebele 
Camp, 7,000 ft., 5.X1.1938 (Toxopeus); one female Moss Forest Camp, 28.x. 1938 (9 km. 
N. from Habbema Lake) (Toxopeus). 

Cydistomtu MiswKNsm, n, sp. 

This species is represented by three very poorly preserved females In the Harvard 
Museum of Comparative Zoology. Because of the state of the specimens it is scarcely 
possible to give any detailed description, but as the species is clearly related to heydoni , 
yet abundantly distinct, it is possible to give a few diagnostic characters. It differs 
from heydoni in the following details, 

$. Head. Frons slightly narrower, proportions about. 13:13:46, Index 3$. Antennae 
black, but third segment relatively more slender, and following segments relatively 
shorter (cf. Text-flgs. 66, 68). 

Thorax . Mesonotum much denuded, but seems to lack the distinctive pattern of 
heydoni , and may be almost uniformly greyish. 

Abdomen. Pattern of dorsum similar, but the hind margins of the segments are 
pale, whereas in heydoni the triangles are quite Isolated. 

Legs and wings generally agree with the description given for heydoni. 

Length. Body 9-10 mm.; wing 9 mm.; much less robust than heydoni. In the 
Harvard Museum of Comparative Zoology, three co-type females, Morobe Dt„ Mt. Mlsim 
(Stevens). 

Cydistomyia biskota, n. sp. 

Represented by a unique specimen, this species is set apart from any other in New 
Guinea, except T. latisegmcntatus S.S., by the peculiar patterning of the thorax. From 
latisegmentatus it differs in numerous details of colour. 

$. Head. Frons proportions 13:13:65, index 5, parallel. Callus mahogany-brown, 
an elongate spear-shape, almost completely filling frons at its lower end (Text-fig. 63). 
Tomentum of frons very narrowly yellow along lower eye margin, elsewhere dark 
brown with black hairs. An indistinct ocellar triangle and three vestigial ocelli can 
be seen. Subcallus with golden brown tomentum, face centrally dark brown, rest of 
face, parafacials and buccae bright lemon-yellow. Hairs dark brown on face and 
parafacials, elsewhere yellow. Antennae (Text-flg. 63): bright orange, two basal 
Segments with black hairs. Palpi blackish brown with black hairs. 

Thorax . Mesonotum dark brown with black hairs, overlaid anteriorly — i.e. before 
transverse suture — with greyish yellow tomentum and pale hairs. Humeri and 
uotopleural lobes yellow, with long yellow hairs; supra-alar and postalar calli brown, 
with black hairs. Pleura divided horizontally into an upper bright yellow area with 
yellow hairs and a lower dark brown area with black hairs. Dividing line is the 
horizontal suture dividing mesopleuron from sternopleuron. 

Abdomen . — Dark brown with black hairs, without any paler hairs or pattern, except 
at sides of extreme base, where there is a lemon-yellow patch with yellow hairs. 

Legs. Dark brown, with black hairs. 

Wings . Slightly tinted yellow all over, much more darkly stained in costal and 
basal cells. Darkening in basal cells extends over cross-veins and joins up with stigma, 
giving a suggestion of a cross-band. 

Length. Body H mm.; wing 10 mm. 

The unique female holotype, from Bernhard Camp, 1,800-2,000 ft., 5.xi.l938 (Olthof), 
Is in the Bultenzorg Museum, Java. 

Cydistomyia nokeksis, n. sp. 

Allied to solomonensis Hie., but distinguished from that species by the slightly 
broader frons, which is narrowest at antennae, and by the callus, which is more 
expanded at its lower end (cf. Text-figs. 22, 62). Closely resembles description of 
olivact ’us S.S., but differs in longer third antennal segment and in entirely clear 
apex of wing. 
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?• Head. Frons proportions 12:8:63, index 8, tapering. Callus shaped as in Text- 
fig. 62, pale yellow. Subcallue and entire facial area pale yellow, with yellow hairs, 
except for dark brown hairs on parafaclals and buecae.. Antennae (Text-fig. 62) : pale 
reddish yellow, basal segments with a few orange hairs, but mostly with black hairs. 
Palpi yellow, with mostly yellow hairs. Proboscis yellow, labella about half total 
length. 

Thorax , Mesonotum yellow-brown with black hairs, a few yellow hairs on lateral 
calli. Pleura yellow with yellow hairs. 

Abdomen. Dorsally and ventrally yellow-brown on first two segments, or there- 
abouts, becoming black-brown apically; hairs black. No pale triangles. 

Legs. Femora reddish yellow, with mainly red hairs; tibiae and tarsi darker, 
with black hairs. 

Wings. Clear, only yellowed in costal and first basal cells. R k without appendix, 

Length. Body 12 mm.; wing 11 mm. 

Similar, hub's of mesonotum longer. This is one of the species of which the 
males can really only be named by association with the females. 

Female? holotype, one female, one male paratypes. Waigeu, Camp Nok, 2,500 ft.. 
iy.1938 (Cheesman), in the British Museum. In the U.S. National Museum, one female 
paratype from Hollandia, May, 1945 (Malkin). 
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Text-figures 57-70. 

Figs. 57-70. Frons and antennae of female: 57, Ohaiybasuma lueUiaeformis. n. sp. ; 58, 
Chal malkini, n. sp, ; 59, Oyd, imtnalura, n. sp. ; 6o. Oyd . jwuuttmfHaturft, n. sp. ; 61, Cyd, 
oud«Ua, n. sp. ; 62, Cyd . noktmrtrt, n. sp. ; 63, Oyd, bisect a, n, sp. ; 64, Oyd. immigrant*, n. sp. : 
65, Cyd. aluensU, n. sp. ; 66, Oyd. misimttnsitt , n. up. ; 67, Oyd. crepuscularia, n. sp. ; 68, Cyd. 
heydoni , n. sp. ; 60. Cyd. inopinaf«. n. sp. ; 70, Oyd, nig«rrima t n. sp. 


Cydistomyja oimiaxA, n. sp. 

Although the unique female of this species was somewhat damaged during Its 
original pinning, the characters given in the key enable it to be recognised as distinct. 

Head . Frons proportions 9:13:50, index 4, frons diverging towards antennae, 
with slightly concave sides (Text-fig, 61), Callus an elongate pyramid with concave 
sides Totnentum of frons brownish yellow, with black hairs. Subcallue, parafaciale 
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ami buccae with golden-brown tomentum and brown hairs, which become black in 
beard. Face largely brown, shining yellow-brown. Antennae (Text-fig. 61): first two 
segments yellow-brown with black hairs; third segment dark red-brown b&sally, 
yellow apically above, following segments dark red-brown. Palpi yellow-brown, with 
black hairs, rather long. 

Thorax , Mesonotum light brown, with abundant silky yellow-brown hairs; the 
fine erect hairs are mainly black or brown, but with many yellow ones, especially on 
the sides and hind margin. Pleura yellow-brown with yellow hairs. 

Abdomen. Dorsally and ventrally reddish brown with orange hairs, disc, of each 
segment rather darker, hind margin rather lighter. 

Legs. Yellowish with orange and yellow hairs on femora and bases of tibiae, 
black hairs on tarsi and Up of fore tibiae giving these areas a darker appearance. 

Wings . Y T ellowed as far back as vein Cu t , colour becoming deeper towards fore 
border. Base of R< quite rectangular and with moderately long appendix. 

Length. Body 11 mm.; wing 12 mm. 

In the British Museum Is the holotype female, a unique specimen from Japen Is., 
Camp 3, Central Range, Mt. Oud, 3,500 ft. (Chessman). 

Cydistomyia son. 

Tabttnua sol Schuurmans Slekhoven, J 926, JYt’wWu, vl, suppl., p. 450. 

A species recognized by the predominantly pale yellow colour of tomentum and 
hairs in almost every part. The holotype was originally named . gens by Miss 
Ricardo, and I think Slekhoven was right in removing it from that species because 
of the broader third antennal segment. I am not certain that the specimens listed 
below all belong to one species, since there is variation in antennal shape, wing colour 
and venation, but 1 am not prepared to split the material further. The description 
below is taken from Stekhoven’s type in the British Museum. 

J. Head. Frons proportions 11:10:50, index 5, nearly parallel. Callus (Text-fig. 21) 
pale yellow, somewhat abraded. Tomentum of frons, subcallus and entire facial area 
bright yellow; some black hairs towards vertex, hairs otherwise entirely yellow. 
Antennae (Text-fig. 21): entirely yellow, with yellow hairs, only those on terminal 
segments brownish. Palpi yellow, with yellow hairs. 

Thorax. Mesonotum and pleura entirely yellow, with yellow hairs. 

Abdomen . Dorsally and ventrally yellow with yellow hairs, a little more reddish, 
or even blackish, towards apex, with a few black hairs on terminal segments. 

Legs. Bright yellow or orange, with yellow hairs, a few black hairs on tarsi. 

Wings. Veins yellow. Membrane faintly tinted brownish overall, a clearer yellow 
in costal cell, but not brown on fore border. R* (in holotype) almost rectangular, but 
without appendix. 

Length. Body 11 mm.; wing 10 mm. 

In the British Museum are the holotype female from Bivak Is., 25.11.1910, and 
two females from Rivierkump, ii.1910 (all Lorentz); two males, two females, 140° E„ 
Z° 10' S„ 900-1,800 ft., Jan., 1937-8, and one male, three females, Humboldt Bay Dt., 
Bewani Mts., ix.1937 (W. Stliber) ; two males, one female, Waigeu, Camp Nok, 2,500 ft., 
iv.1938 (Cheesman). 

In the School of Public Health and Tropical Medicine, Sydney, one male, one female, 
Waroo, Finsch Haven (Wagner), and one male, Aru Is., Vesi Is. (LittlechUd); one 
female, Mamberamo, Albatros Bivak, 1926 (v. Leeuwen). 

One or two specimens have a shorter radial fork, with more pronounced appendix, 
with or without dark hairs on the palpi. Stekhoven (1926, p. 451) mentions similar 
variations in some of the specimens he saw, which he did not consider could bp 
recognized as new species. 
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Cydistomyia lobentzi. 

Tabanus lorenttti Ricardo, 1913, Nova Guinea, ix, zool. 3, p. 400; Sk'huurmans Stekhoven, 1926, 

Treubia vi, sup pi., p. 447. 

This species is bigger, redder on the abdomen, and generally less uniformly yellow 
than sol, but is difficult to define by any absolute characters. Generally the palpi and 
legs have ntanv more dark brown or black hairs, and the beard in typical specimens is 
brown. The frons is somewhat broader, if anything slightly diverging towards the 
antennae, and the callus extends only half-way towards the vertex (in most specimens 
of sol it extends three-quarters of the way or more). Labella of proboscis shorter 
than in sol. 

$. Head. Frons proportions 14:16:67, index 4J, almost parallel, but slightly 
narrower in middle. Callus shining reddish brown (Text-fig. 19); Tom an turn of frons 
greyish yellow, with mainly yellow hairs. Subcallus yellow-brown, with the hairs, 
including heard, yellow-brown or brown. Antennae (Text-fig. 19): first two segments 
brown with black hairs, third orange, later segments blackish brown. Palpi pale 
brown, with dark brown hairs. Proboscis yellow-brown ba sally, black at tip, labella 
about two-fifths length of proboscis. 

Thorax. As in sol, entirely yellow, with yellow hairs (paratype) or, more often, 
reddish yollow, with orange hairs. 

Abdomen. Dorsally and ventrally reddish brown, with orange hairs, which are 
more brownish or blackish on disc and more yellowish on segmentations. 

Legs. Reddish, with mainly black pubescence. 

Wings. In paratype, clear, only pale yellow in costal and first basal cells. In 
most other specimens before me the membrane is more or less stained yellow. Vein R* 
without appendix. 

Length. Body 13 mm.; wing 13 mm. 

Holotype female from Alkmaar, Oct., 1909 (Lorentz), is in Natura Artis Magistra, 
Leyden. In the British Museum is a paratype from the same locality. 

The rest of the material shows a good deal of variation. Specimens are generally 
darker than the paratype and the wings more deeply stained yellow; the beard is 
often yellow. It may at some time be necessary to subdivide this material. 

In the British Museum: two females, Papua, Mafulu, 4,000 ft., i.1934 (Obeesman). 
In the Archbold collection: nine females, Bernhard Camp, 150 ft., viii.1938 (Oltbof ) ; 
two females, Bernhard Camp, 1,800-2,500 ft,, 5.xi.l93S (Oltbof); one female, Bernhard 
Camp, 150 ft., 23.xii.1939 (? 1938) (Toxopeus); three females, Hollandia, vii.88 

(Toxopeus); one female, Bernhard Camp B, 300 ft., 7.iv,1939 (Toxopeus), 

In the School of Public Health and Tropical Medicine, Sydney: one female, Papua, 
Port Moresby, Jan., 1941 (Taylor); one female, Papua, Waria R., 21.ii.36 (Littleehild), 
The latter specimen is much darker even than the rest, and has many black hairs 
dorsally on the abdomen. 

Two females in the British Museum from Wakwa Exp., Dec., 1912, Camp III, 
7,500 ft. (Boden Kloss), may represent a new species, but are too shrivelled and denuded 
to be sure of this. The blackish palpi are more elongate than in lorentzi and the 
frons (partly shrivelled) appears slightly divergent. Terminal antennal segments 
black. 


Cydistomyia ckepuscui..aris, n. sp. 

The unique female specimen is greasy, but the bushy, dark brown hair-covering 
sets it apart from any other Cydistomyia . In appearance it resembles the obscuratus- 
group of Tahmus , but it is distinguished at once by the bare subepaulets and the 
broader, parallel-sided frons. 

$. Head , Frons proportions 12:13:62, index 5, nearly parallel. Callus small, 
contracting smoothly into a long median extension (Text-fig. 67). Tomentum of frons 
dark brown, with black hairs. Subcallus and entire facial area brown, with dark 
brown hairs, beard dark brown. Antennao (Text-fig. 67): first two segments dark 
brown with black hairs, rest missing. Palpi dark brown with black hairs. 
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Thorax. Mesonotum (greasy) very dark red-black, humeri reddish. Black hairs 
rather long and dense; silky yellow hairs are present, but inconspicuous. Pleura black- 
brown, with bushy dark brown hairs. 

Abdomen (greasy). Dorsum dark red basttlly, black apically, venter black, both 
with entirely dark brown hairs; no pale hairs, even on side margins. 

Legs. Femora a very dark mahogany-red, black above; tibiae and tarsi black or 
very slightly brownish. Hairs black. 

Wings. Faintly tinted yellowish along veins, costal cell and stigma clear yellow, 
It 4 without appendix. 

Length. Body 12 mm.; wing 12 mm. 

The unique holotype female, from Haumo R., val., Milne Bay, 25. Hi. 1944 (Krombein), 
is in the IJ.S. National Museum. 

This specimen is annotated: “collected at light”, and its sombre appearance is 
consistent with a crepuscular habit. Possibly it is no more than a melanistic form 
of lorentzi Ric. 


Other Species Recorded from New Guinea, 

I have not recognized the following species, which are recorded from New Guinea: 

3. T. latisegmentatus S.S., 1926, p. 294. My bisecta, n. sp., may be a form of this, 
but differs in a number of details of colouring. Holotype, from the Lorentz area, 
is in Natura Artis Magistra, Amsterdam. 

2. T, bipunctatus S.S.. 1926, p. 519. Seems to be close to nigerrima, n. sp., but differs 
in having a narrower frons and callus and in having golden hairs instead of white 
ones iu the abdominal triangles. Holotype, from Idenburg River, is in Natura 
Artis Magistra, Amsterdam. 

3. T. griseivv.nter S.S., 1926, p. 288. A grey species, frons almost parallel, index 4-6. 
Thorax and base of abdomen grey, rest of abdomen more brownish, but with grey 
t omen turn. Legs brownish. Wings clear, with short appendix. Holotype, from 
Noord River (i.e. Lorentz R.), in Natura Artis Magistra, Amsterdam. 

4. T. olivaeeus S.S.. 1926, p. 453. Closely resembles Cydiatomyiu nokenais , n. sp., but 
appears to be distinguished by the broader third antennal segment and the shorter 
terminal segments. The wing Up is browned. Holotype, from south New Guinea, 
is in Natura Artis Magistra, Amsterdam. 

,5. 7\ ulbidosegnientatus S.S., p. 332. Seems to be quite close to C . a luensis, n. sp. ( 
but differs In having pale, white-haired palpi and pale yellow femora and tibiae. 
Holotype, from the Lorentz area, is In Natura Artis Magistra, Amsterdam. 

6. T, arocnttis S.S., 1926, p. 448. Close to oudella , n. sp., but differs in having darker 
legs, the black-haired abdominal tergites, and in shape of frons, which is nearly 
parallel, or converging slightly towards antennae. Holotype, from Dobo, Aroe Is., 
in Vet. State lab., Buitenzorg, Java. 

7. T. selene S.S., 1926, p. 292. A blackish species with half-moou-shaped, white 
abdominal spots. May be close to aJwcn.m, n. sp., but has a narrower frons and 
differently marked wings. Holotype, from the Lorentz area, Is in Natura Artis 
Magistra, Amsterdam. 

8. T. erythroeephalus Wulp, 1868, Tijdttch. v. Ent., xi, p. 99; Schuurmans Stekhoven, 
1926* p. 419. A brown-black form, without a shining frontal callus. It resembles 
immaturu and pseudimmatura , n, spp., but differs, as mentioned, in the descriptions 
of those species. Holotype, from Halmaheira, is in the Rijksmuseum of Natural 
History, Leyden. 

9. T. monovulus Dol., 1858, Natuurk. 7 'ijd. Ned. lnd. t 17, p. 85. Wulp, in hie Catalogue 
of the Diptera of South Asia, mistakenly gave the locality of this species as 
Amboina and was copied by later authors. The correct locality is "Midden-Java 
(Gombong)”, and the species should therefore be struck off the New Guinea list, 

10. T. yulemitt v. Roder, 1892, 8tett, ent. ZeiL , 53, p. 244. This species has apparently 
never again been recognised, so I repeat the original description. "Bpistoma 
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yellow-haired, Callus linear, red -black, shining; eyes bare; antennae pitch-black, 
third segment with distinct tooth; palpi pitch-black, with very short black hairs. 
Thorax doraally, including acutellum, pitch-black; breast greyish yellow polHnose 
and yellow-haired; abdomen brown, with golden hairs laterally; venter brown, hind 
margins of segments golden. Wings weakly brownish. Halteres yellow. Legs 
black, hind tibiae with black fringe. Length 21 min. Habitat: Mt. Yule, N. Guinea/* 
Note that the locality is not Yule Island, but Mt. Yule, 9,500 ft., on the mainland, 
08° 16* S„ 140° 40' E. 

From its size, linear callus, and generally black appearance, this would seem 
to be a Tabanua near wollastoni or pvllinosus Ric„ but neither species has golden 
hairs on the abdomen as he describes. 

11. T. argentUignatus S.S., 1926, p. 364. Timor. 

12. T . obtusipalpU S.S., 1926, p. 498. Mysol Is. 

The types of these two species are said to be in the British Museum, but 1 have 
not been able to trace them. 

Addenda to Preceding Part ok this Paper. 

After the preceding part of this paper (these Proceedings, lxxli, 1947, 125-142) had 
been sent to press, the following additional information came to light. 

Sc APT I A TIER Nil AUDI 01 dr. 

One female in a collection received from the S. Australian Museum. N. New Guinea, 
Mt. Lucreu, 2,000 ft., Jan., 1939 (Miss Cheesman). 

SOAFTIA MAEULENS18 Oldr. 

In a collection from the Harvard Museum of Comparative Zoology. Two females 
from Morobe Dt., Mt. Misim (Stevens). 



Text-figure 71. 

Proboscis and palp of Soapiin flavi barb<*> n. sp. 


SCAPTIA FI.AVIBARBIS, H. Sp. 

In the discussion under caliginosa in my earlier paper (op. cit., p. 134) I pointed 
out that Schuurrnans Stekhoven listed two specimens collected by Wollaston in 1912; 
that he referred to one of these as Walker's type; and that I failed to understand why 
he said that the first posterior cell was closed in the type specimen. This was not so in 
either of the Wollaston specimens before me. 

It appears that I had not seen the specimen that he regarded as Walker's type, which 
has since come to light. It bears a label by Stekhoven “Erephopm fiavibarbm Type". 
Evidently he originally proposed to describe it as new and then decided-— erroneously™ 
that It was the type of mligiiwaa Wik, I have already given an account of the true 
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type of caliginosa, and as this newly discovered specimen is distinct I describe it as new 
using Stekhoven’s manuscript name. Incidentally this specimen does have the first 
posterior cell closed. 

Besides being larger than any other New Guinea Scaptia , this species is instantly 
recognized by a peculiar inflation of the stem of the labium (Text-fig. 71), If only one 
specimen were available, I would be inclined to regard this as an individual peculiarity, 
but there is a second specimen from an entirely independent collector. In the key 
(op. cit., p. 130) this species runs down to floccom Oldr., but is bigger, the palpi are less 
elongate, the distal wing-band less distinct, and the conspicuous supra-alar tufts of 
white hairs are absent 

$. Head. Frans and face reddish brown, with yellow-brown tomentum, and rather 
long black hairs on upper half. Parafacials grey with long black hairs, and a few yellow 
ones above. Face more brown, with black hairs. Byes with thick, dark brown pile. 
Antennae — first two segments brown with black hairs, the following segments bright 
orange, only a little darker towards tip. Palpi and proboscis as in Text-fig. 71; palpi 
orange, proboscis black with faint reddish dusting on stem. 

Thorax. Mesonotum mahogany-red, with some greyish dusting and short black 
hairs. Humeral and supra-alar tufts yellow, but not conspicuous aB in floccosa. Pleura 
reddish with grey tomentum and yellow hairs, perhaps a few darker ones on mesopleuron. 

Abdomen. Dorsally shining mahogany-red, hind margins of segments black, hairs 
all black. No pale hairs on side margins. Venter similar, rather blacker and hairs 
longer. 

Legs. Fore and middle legs yellow, femora with grey dusting. Black hairs on 
femora, yellow hairs on tibiae and first tarsal segment. Hind legs brown, with black or 
brown hairs. 

Wings. Basal band well defined, apical band rather faint. Tegular tuft mainly black. 

Length. Body 17 mm.; wing 16 mm. 

In the British Museum are the holotype female, Upper Utakwa Valley, 6,000-10,000 
ft., Feb -Mar., 1912 (Wollaston), and one female paratype, Wakwa Expedn., Camp ill, 
2,600 ft., Dec., 1912 (Boden Kloss). 


List or Species of New Guinea Tabanidak. 


Pangoniinab. 

Chrysops aibicincta Wulp. 

Pareucompsa dimidlata Wulp. 
femoralis Ric. 

Lilaea atriventer S.S. 
de meijerei Ric, 
ftavicincta S.S. 
vlttata Ric. 

flcaptia albibarbis S.S. 
auripilosa Oldr, 
bemhardi Oldr. 
caliginosa Wlk. 
fiavibarbis Oldr. 
jl occosa Oldr. 
insularia Oldr. 
leonina Oldr. 
mafulensis Oldr. 
novaeguineensU Ric. 
taylori Oldr. 
unilineata Oldr. 

Tabaninab. 

Neobolbodimyia nigra Rifc. 

Japenoides checsmani Oldr. 


Chasmia baaifasciata de Meij. 
bineta End. 

Chaamiella breviusculus Wlk. 
fasciata Oldr. 
fulgidu a Ric. 
ochrothorax S.S. 
papouinua Wlk. 
parva Oldr. 
parvicallosa Oldr. 
raffrayi Big. 
su&hasfato Oldr. 

Ckalybosoma lurAUaeformia S.S. 
mallcini Oldr. 
metalUcum Ric. 

Cydiatomyia albithorax Ric. 
doddi Tayl. 
aluen$is Oldr. 
bisaecta Oldr. 
cae$iU8 Wlk. 
leucopterus Wulp. 
crepuacularia Oldr. 
dimorpha Oldr. 
festiva Oldr, 
heydoni Oldr. 
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Cydistomyia imitans Oldr, 
immature Oldr. 
immigrans Oldr. 
inopinata Oldr. 
laetus de MeiJ. 
lamellatQ Oldr. 
lorentzi Rlc. 
misimensis Oldr. 
nigerrima Oldr. 
nokensis Oldr. 
oudella Oldr. 
pseudimmatura Oldr. 
sol S.S. 

Tabanus angusticallosus S.S. 
angustilineatus Oldr. 
approximates Oldr. 
aurivittatus Rlc. 
ceylonicus Schln. 

kershawi Rlc. 
cinnamoneus Dol. 

ceramensis S.S. 
cohaerens Wlk. 

picticornis Big. 
alfourensu Big. 
daruensis Oldr. 
denticulatus Rlc. 
divisus Ric. 
doreicus Wlk. 

sonnerati Big. 


Tabanus exagens Wlk. 
flammeus S.S, 
flavipennis Rlc. 
furunculigenus Dol. 

obscuratus Wlk. 
Ulustris Rlc. 
indistinctus Big. 
infuscatus Oldr. 
lenticulatus Oldr. 
opalescens S.S. 
patriarchus Oldr. 
pollinosus Rlc. ■ 
productus Oldr. 
recusans Wlk. 
rubriventria Macq. 

novaeguineensis Ric. 
rufinotatus Big. 

designates Ric. 
semicirculat'is Ric. 
serus Wlk. 

facilis Wlk. 
laglaisei Big. 
stuberi Oldr. 
truncatm Oldr. 
vanleeuweni Oldr. 
wallas toni Ric. 


The following recorded specimens are of uncertain position: 

Tabanus albidosegmentatus S.S. Silvius latistriatus S.S. 

aroensis S.S. atripes S.S. 

bipunctatus S.S. variegatus S.S. 

erythrocephalus Wulp. atratus S.S. 

griseiventer S.S. 
latisegmentatus S.S. 
olivaceus S.S. 
selena S.S. 
yulensi* v. Roder. 



TAXONOMIC NOTES ON THE GENUS ABLEPHARUS (SAURIA: SCINCIDAE), 

11, THE HACKS OF ABLEPHARUS BURNRTTI OUDKM ANS.* 

By Stephen J, Copland, B.Sc, 

(Plate xxU; twelve Text-figures,) 

l Hoad 27th Oc tober, 1948.) 


Introduction. 

This second paper on Australian members of the Scincid genus Ablepharus Fitalnger 
deals with the races of Ablepharus hurnetti Oudemans. The species is recorded, 
apparently for the first time from New South Wales, about 600 miles south of any 
previous record known to me. Specimens from this State have been described as 
members of a new subspecies. The species has been figured for the first time. Notes 
are given on the nominate race. Ablepharus heteropus Carman, which had been 
relegated to the synonymy of A. hurnetti , is believed worthy of subspeclflc differentiation. 

ABLEPHARUS BUKNKTTI SYDNKYENBIS, Subsp. IlOV. 

Diagnosis. —Ablepharus burnetii Sydney ensis Is separated from the typical subspecies 
A. b, burnetii by the ear-opening being normally larger and comparatively free of 
denticulation as well as the other points of difference given in Table 2. 

holotype . — No. 3061 in the author's collection; Mt. Riverview Lookout, near 
Blaxland, on the eastern scarp of the Blue Mountains, New South Wales (c. 33.44 S., 
160.30 E.) ; 21.V.1946. 

Description of Holotype . — Rostral not projecting, smoothly and bluntly rounded when 
seen from above, the area visible being equal to about half that of the frontonasal; 
four times as broad as long; short, slightly concave sutures with the nasals; straight, 
very short ones, about half the length of those with the nasals with 1st supralabials; 
the very long, slightly concave suture with the frontonasal is almost equal to the 
yf idth of the frontal. Nasals small, very widely separated, each a rough parallelogram; 
all sutures rather convex and much the same In length, anterior one with rostral some- 
what sinuous, posterior one with anterior loreal, dorsal with frontonasal and ventral, 
practically straight one, with 1st supralabial, postero-ventral angle touches 2nd supra- 
labial; rounded nostril, with diameter equal to one-third the length of the scale, 
centrally placed; short groove running back from nostril to posterior border of scale. 
No supranasals. Frontonasal large, subequal in size to frontal, but noticeably smaller 
than frontoparietal; very long anterior border against rostral; shorter, sinuous, but 
nearly straight, lateral border against nasal and anterior loreal, the junction with the 
latter being about half that with the nasal; long posterior suture slightly concave 
agaiust most of the prefrontals at sides then scalloped back in the centre against the 
frontal with which it forms a suture between one-third and one-quarter the width of 
the latter scale. Prefrontals large, each equal to nearly half the size of the frontal; 
widely separated; twice as wide as long, somewhat wedge-shaped; long anterior side 
sinuous and against frontonasal for three-quarters its length and then Indented against 
anterior loreal; posterior border convex for half Its length against frontal and then 
concave against 1st supraocular and 1st supraciliary. Frontal kite-shaped, large, very 
slightly longer than wide, length equal to Us distance from the tip of the snout, width 
equal to that of the supraocular region at its widest; rather widely in contact with 
frontonasal anteriorly and frontoparietal posteriorly; sides against prefrontals, 1st and 


* For Part l, see these Pkocissoxnos, Vol. Ixxi : 282 . 
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2nd supraoculars; widely separated from 1st supraciliary. Frontoparietal single; 
considerably longer, wider and larger than the frontal; long, sinuous sutures with 
parietals; contact with 2nd supraocular somewhat longer than that with 3rd, which is 
again slightly longer than that with 4th; indented against small kite-shaped inter- 
parietal. Interparietal rounded behind and enclosed between parietals, about one-quarter 



Fig. x. — Map showing localities mentioned in this paper. 


the length of the frontoparietal; rather indistinct, central, rounded pineal area. 
Parietals each nearly equal to frontoparietal in size; irregularly lens-shaped, long axes, 
which diverge at about 90°, twice the length of the short; meeting behind the 
interparietal in a rather long suture sloping backwards towards the left; other sutures, 
Ipng, convex, but nearly straight, with nuchal; about same length, or slightly longer, 
yritb. upper secondary temporal; slightly concave, sinuous and about the same length 
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with frontoparietal; shorter and distinctly concave with 4tb supraocular; and much 
shorter again with interparietal and 3rd postocular. Two nuchale on left side, one on 
right, each about twice the width of a following body scale. Seven supralahials, 
anterior four small, squarish, and not differing greatly in size, though the two end 
ones are smaller than the two they enclose; 1st in contact anteriorly with rostral and 
dorsally with nasal; 2nd dorsally with Ioreals; 3rd dorsaily with posterior loreal and 
shortly dorso-posteriorly with the lower preocular; 4th dorsally with lower preocular; 
5th very large, equal in size to three of the anterior supralahials, boat-shaped, long and 
concave upper margin forming the entire lower margin of the eye; 6th large and 
squarish, upper margin against, a granule, postsubocular and 2nd postocular; 7th by 




Ki««. 2*3, — Head scales of holotype of Ablepharus burneiti $ydM,eyen$i&> subsp. nov. 

2, Dorsal view. 3. Lateral view, Length of head, 6 mm. 

far the largest supralabial, being fused so completely with the primary temporal that 
only one scale is apparent, oblong, long anterior edge against 6th supralabial and 2nd 
postocular, slightly longer posterior border against secondary temporals and poatlablal, 
shorter upper border against 3rd postocular. Large poatlablal is separated by a single 
scale from the ear opening. Primary temporal indistlnguishably fused with 7th 
supralabial. Upper secondary temporal three times the size of the 3rd postocular, 
contained between it, parietal, 1st nuchal, a body scale, tertiary temporal, and 7th 
supralabial. Lower secondary temporal squarish, larger than 3rd postocular, bounded 
posteriorly by the tall, band-like tertiary temporal, Body scales begin behind the 
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nuchals, upper secondary temporal, tertiary temporal and postlabial. Anterior loreal 
slightly smaller than nasal, taller than long, nearly straight anterior and ventral borders 
against nasal and 2nd supralabial respectively; long, sweepingly convex, dorsal and 
posterior border against frontonasal, prefrontal and posterior loreal. The posterior 
loreal is squarish; about equal in size and shape to the anterior; lying between anterior 
loreal, prefrontal, 1st supracillary, preoculars, and 2nd and 3rd supralabials. The eye 
is large and Is surrounded by rings of small, elongated granules; for the most part 
there are three rings of granules showing, but there is some irregularity, additional 
rows of granules appearing anteriorly and posteriorly, where they become more rounded. 
Two rather large, squarish preoculars, subequal in size, bound the granules anteriorly, 
and two small postoculars and a still smaller postsubocular behind. The 3rd postocular 
is large, about equal in size to half the 4th supraocular, squarish, contained between 
4th supraocular, parietal, upper secondary temporal, 7th supralabial, 1st and 2nd 
postoculars and 7th supracillary. Of the seven supraciliaries, the 1st and 2nd are largest, 
subequal in size and roughly squarish; the others are considerably smaller, roughly 
oblong except for the 7th, which Is rounded; the 1st is widely separated from the 
frontal. There are four well-developed supraoculars, the 2nd by far the largest, then 


Tahuc l. 

Measurements in mm. and other details of the Holotype, I'aratypet ami an AuxiHotirpe of Ablephums burnetii nydneywwifc, 

subqp, nor. 


Number. 

A.C. 3061. 

A.C. 168. 

A.C. 458. 

A.C. 800. 

A.C. 207. 

Snout-vent 

32 

20 

M) 

20 

31 

Tall 

25 

37 

30 

36 

27*5 

Snout-car 

6-5 

* 

ft 

5-5 

6 

Snout-forelimb 

11 

0*5 

11 

10 

n 

Axilla-groin 

36 

14 

15 

10 

17 

Head, length 

« 

6 

0 

5*5 

6*5 

Head, width 

4 *5 

4 ■ 6 i 

5 

5 

4*5 

Body, width 

6-6 

4-5 ; 

6 ■ 5 

6 

5*5 

Forelimb, length 

7*5 1 

7 i 

H 

8 

> 8 

Hindlimb, length 

10 

10 | 

JO 

1 o 

! 0*5 

TaU/Snout-vent 

0-78 

1-28 | 

1 00 1 

1 *24 

0*80 

A xl 1 la -groin/ Sik mt-f ore 1 1 m l > 

1*30 

.1 -47 | 

i ;ic ! 

1 *00 

1-65 

Midbody Beale rows 

24 

26 

24 

24 

20 

Boreal scales between parietals and vent 

48 

48 | 

40 

52 

40 

Lamellae below 4th toe 

21 

21 i 

1 

JO 

20 

18 


the 3rd, 4th and 1st; the frontal is in contact with the 1st and 2nd; the frontoparietal 
with the 2nd, 3rd and 4th; and the parietal widely with the 4th. The mental Is 
moderate and followed by a postmeutal about the same size; there are three pairs of 
chin-shields, the 1st in contact, the 2nd separated by a single scale, and the 3rd by 
three scales; each of the 3rd chin-shields is elongated postero-laterally. Seven infra- 
labials, in order of decreasing size, 5, 4, 6, 7, 3, 2, 1. 

The ear-opening is rather large, just smaller than the pupil of the eye, irregularly 
rounded, without definite denticulation except perhaps for one small irregular scale 
at the extreme anterior angle; two scales separate it from the last supralabial. 

Beales are 24 at midbody, dorsally, laterally and ventrally subequal in size. Caudal 
scales larger; a series of large, transverse eubcaudal scales begins six scales behind 
the vent* Two preanal scales moderately enlarged. Scales from above vent to 
parietals, 48. 

Body rather short and stubby, the distance between the end of the snout and the 
forelimb is contained about once and a third in the distance betwen axilla and groin* 
Limbs moderately developed, forelimb overlapped by hindlimb to wrist when limbs are 

ec 
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ad pressed. Fingers and toes rather slender, Four fingers and five toes. Lamellar 
formula for fingers, 9, 11, 14, 9; for toes, 7, 11, 16, 21, 16; lamellae flattened and 
indistinct for the most part. Blunted tubercles on palms and soles. 

The general dorsal coloration is uniform, medium brown on the body to about half 
a dozen scales before the hind limbs, then light reddish brown to the Up of the tall; 
the transition zone of about a dozen scales is decked, some scales bearing the darker 
brown of the body and others the lighter brown of the tall, Ventrally, the head, throat 
and most of the body are whitish; the tall, limbs and medial area of body to about 
eight scales from vent are pale brown. There are four longitudinal rows of brown 
dots along the scales of the lower jaw and the ventro-lateral area to the forelimbs. 
Under the microscope all dorsal scales are shown to be light brown with obscure dark 
brown reticulations and striping. The anterior spots of the ventro-lateral rows are each 
composed of scores of tiny brown dots. Both sets of labials are barred vertically in 
brown and white. There are scattered white flecks laterally from the shoulders to the 
head. 


Tabus 2. 

Difference* between A. burnetti burnetti and A. burnetti sydneymmU. 


A . b . tydneyentU. 


A. b. burnetti. 


Snout 

length of Miituro between 
rostral Bin] frontonasal. 
Length of »utme between 
frontonasal aiul frontal. 
Anterior Icireal in contact 
With postern* la trial angle 
of 1st ftUpmlAblnl. 

81k* of postmental to mental, 
ttar-opeulng 


Not projecting. 

Somewhat narrower than frontal. 
Between 1 and i the width of frontal. 
.Vo, In two MpcctnuuiK ; at point In two. 


From about equal to half as big again, 
thist smaller than pupil of eye, almost 
clear of dentlculatloh, at most one 
denttculatlon In specimens examined. 
Soc notes in description of holotype 
and discussion on variation in pain- 
types, also text-tigiires 4-8. 



Slightly, but noticeably projecting. 
Average of seven specimens, 0*10 width of 
frontal. 

Much narrower. 

Yes, in live specimens ; at point In two 


Tendency to be about twice the site. 
Normally smaller and with dentlculatlon 
much more pronounced : A.C. 570 and 
A.C. 676, opening about half site of 
pupil, not rounded, oblique, one 
anterior and two posterior dentlcnla- 
tlona ; A.C. 577, no dcnticul&tlon, but 
opening almost completely closed and 
appearing as a very small silt ; 
A.C. 598, opening would be practically 
site of pupil, but Is nearly closed by 
five, large dentlculations, A.C. 676, 
as A.C. 598, but denticalatlons not so 
big and opening only lialf sU* of pupil ; 
A.C. 674, small, vertical slit with two 
posterior dcnticulatUms ; A.C. 690, 
opening very small with t wo posterior 
dentfoulattons. Bee also text-figures 
9-12. 


1 have named the southern race nydneyensis because of Its occurrence lh the Sydney 
area. 

Pdratype#.— In author’s collection: Nos. 168, 1 mile from Upper Colo towards Butty, 
9.x. 1938; 468, 7 miles north of 9t. Albans on Singleton Hoad, l.x.1939; 809, 1 mile north 
of Parramatta, 24.xi.i940; all localities in New South Wales. 

Variation in Par aty pm, —The suture between rostral and frontonasal in all three 
specimens is somewhat narrower than the frontal. A deep groove from the posterior 
margin of the nasal to the nostril and then to the ventral margin practically divides 
the nasal in A.C.468. The interparietal is always small, bat rather irregular in its 
proportions, the length varying from twice to equal the width. A.C. 168 has two 
nuchal b on each side; A.C.468 two on the left and one oh the right; and A.C, 809 one 
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on the left and two on the right In no case is the 7th supralabial fused with the 
primary temporal as in the holotype; the 6th is the largest supralabial, and the 7th Is 
pentagonal, considerably smaller than the 6th and about equal In area to the primary 



10 II 12 

Figs. 4-12. — Bar-openings of Ablepharua bxirnettt Nine of the 13 specimens discussed have 
been drawn to illustrate the characteristic differences In else and prominence of denticulation 
in two races. All figures are drawn to the same scale. 4-8, A. i>. aydneyenaia; 8-12, A. b, 
bixmatti. 4, A. C. 3061 ; B, A.C.158 ; 6. A.C, 468 ; 7, A.C.809 ; 8. A.C. 297; 9, A.C.887; 10, A.C.570 ; 
11, A.C.577 ; 12, A.C.598, 


temporal; it lies between the 6th supralabial, primary temporal, lower secondary 
temporal and postlabial. The 1st postocular may be reduced to little more than a 
granule, the 2nd Is always prominent, and the 8rd may be very Urge. Each paratype 
has ala supraciliaries. The 3rd and 4th eupraoculars are subequal in size In all three 
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specimens. In A.C.158 a large anterior scale appears as a definite denticulatlon; 
A.C.458 has one small anterior denticulatlon; there Is no trace of denticulatlon In 
A.C.809. A.C.4B8 and A.C.809 have the short, sturdy habitus of A.C.3061, but A.C.158 is 
much thinner and' more elongated. All paratypes agree substantially in colour with 
the holotype. They have the same warm brown dorsally, A.C.158 being slightly 
darker. A.C.458 and A.C.809 have orange or reddish tails. Measurements and some 
other details are given in Table 1. 

A.C.297, collected 10 miles east of Singleton, N.S.W., 4.U1.19S9, is regarded as an 
auxillotype as defined by Copland (1946, p. 69). There is no doubt that the specimen 
belongs to the southern race, with the holotype of which it agrees almost exactly, but 
it has been thought advisable to restrict paratypes to a small area, 

The main points of difference between A. burnetti burnetti and A. burnetti 
sy&neyensls are set out in Table 2. 

I have been unable to find any reference to the occurrence of Ablepharus burnetti 
in New South Wales. This is rather surprising because the small lizard, although 
never occurring in large colonies, appears to have a reasonably widespread distribution. 
It probably occurs sparingly in suitable habitats on the Blue Mountains north of 
Sydney and then along the Western Slopes to Queensland. I suspect that it has been 
taken, but referred to Ablepharus greyii (Gray). This would be done by anyone 
relying on Boulenger’s key (1887, p. 345), which was published seven years before 
Oudemans described his species. Ablepharus greyii can readily be distinguished by 
the number of supraoculars, the large size and band-Uke appearance of the anterior 
supraocular, other cephalic scalation, ear-opening, number of midbody scale rows, 
proportions, habitus and coloration among other characters. 

The little lizards are diurnal but secretive in their habits and are rarely seen in 
daylight unless their cover is disturbed. They hunt under and among the fallen leaves 
and mould in tree-shaded rather moist places and under the overhang of fallen trees 
and logs lying in grass and other vegetation in more open situations. A.C.3061 was 
found in leaves and mould at the side of an overhanging stone between trees typical 
of the Hawkesbury Sandstone plateau. The sandy soil was slightly moist. A.C.158 and 
A.C.468 were collected on hillsides above swamps, one under a stone and the other 
under a log. A.C.297 was under a log In a large, almost cleared paddock. A.C.809 
was hidden in mould under a flat stone in coarse sandy soil. 

Ablephauus burnetti burnetti Oudemans. 

Ablepharus burnetti Oudemans, 1894, p. 145. 

Ablepharus burnettii Zietz, 1920, p. 221, 

The seven topotypes of the nominate race I have examined agree completely with 
Oudemans’ original description (1894, p. 145), which follows: 

“Burnett River, 4 Ex, U>le»© Art findet ihren Plata neben Ablepharus greyi Gray. Kopf 
kiein, Schnauze kurz und stumpf. Hostrale nieht vorsprlngend. Aug© gan* von granularen 
Schuppen umgeben. Frontonasale viel breiter ala iang, in Contact mit dem Boat rale und 
dem Frontal©, die erste Commigsur sehr breit. Frontal© fast ebenso lang wle das Fronto- 
parietal©, aber weniger breit, in Contact mit don vorderen xwei Supraoeutarta. Praefrontalla 
halb »o gross wie das Frontal©, grbaaer als das Interparietal©. FrontoparietaUa verschmolzen. 
Vier Supraocularia, das zweite am grttssten. Vier Babialia vor dem Suboculare. Kin Paar 
Nuchalia <b©l einem Exemplar© rechta zwel hinter einander). Ohrbffnung klein, rund, mit 
verschiedenen kleinen Bobuli. 24 bis 26 flache Schuppen rings um den KOrper. Zwei etwas 
grosser© Praeanalla. Beine kurz, die vorderen mit 4, die htnteren mit 5 Zehen. Drttckt man 
die Beine gegen den Kttrper an, so bertihren die Zehen von Vorder- und Hinterfuss einander. 
Schwan* bel alien mir vorliegenden Individuen verletzt, xiemllch dick. Oben dunkelbraun, 
unten bla<Ulch-wel»H.“ 

Oudemans' measuremeuts are given in Table 3. 

Specimens Examined and Locality Records of Ablepharus burnetti burnetti. 

1 (A.C. 570) 3 mi. from Mundubbsra on Gayndah Road, Q., 9,xi.l939. 

4 (A.C. 674-7)# 30 mi. S. of Mundubbera on Brovinia Station Road, 9.xi.l939. 
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1 (A.C. 690) 16 mi, from Gayndah on Mundubbera Road, Q„ 10. xi, 1939, 

1 (A.C. 598) 16 mi. S. of Gayndah, Q., ll.xi.1939. 

1 (A.C. 837) 2-5 mi. N.E. of Nullamanna, N.S.W., 7.XH.1940. * 

The first seven specimens taken in the Burnett River valley are topotypes 


tabus ;i. 

Meamrcmenti in nun. and other < letails of upccimenn, including Hoioiypc and nrwn Topotypat, of Ableplmnis burnett 

burnettl. 


Number. 

* 

A.C. 570. 

A.C. 574. 

A.C. 575. 

A.C. 576. 

A.C. 577. 

A.C. 500, 

A.C. 508. 

A.C. 837. 

Snout-vent . . 

28 

31 

32 

31 

31 

32 

28 

20 

27*5 

Tall 

20+ 

45 

20 f 

IHt 

not 

22t 

30+ 

Hit 

32+ 

Snout-car 

— 

0 

6 

fi 

6 5 

6*5 

5*5 

6 

6 

Snout-furelinib 

...... 

to 

11 

11 -5 

11*5 

10 

10 

0 ■ 5 

10 

Axilla-groin . . 

.... 

17 

18 

15 

l« 

17 

15 

15 

15 

Head, length 

6 

6*5 

ft -5 

6*5 

7 

7 

6 

6 5 

6*5 

Head, width 

4 

4*5 

ft 

5 

5 

5 

| 4 

4 

4 ■ 5 

Body, width 

— 

! 5 

<; 

6 

t 6 

6 

5 

6 

5 * 5 

Forellmb, length 

8 

7*5 

7*5 

8 

8 

7*5 

1 7 

7*5 

7 

Hind iJinb, length 

10 

10 

in ! 

10 

10*5 

10*5 

0*5 

0*5 

0 

Tall /Snout- vent 

— 

1 45 


— - 

— 




— 

Axilla-groln/Snout-forcH ml) 

— 

1 *70 

1 04 

1 *30 

130 

1*70 

1 * 50 

1 *58 

! 1*50 

Midbody scale rows 

Dorati scales between 

24 or 26 

*24 

24 

24 

l 

24 

24 

| 24 

24 

! 24 

parietal and vent 


40 | 

47 

40 

48 

45 

j 

50 

48 

Lamellae below 4th toe , . 

— „ 

17 

1 

J 

HI 

20 

1 

10 

20 

i " 

20 

10 


* Measurements from Oudemans' type description. He only givoH the one net of measurements — prohobly taken 
from the largest of his four specimens, 
t Mutilated, more or less regenerated. 


The following notes are additional to those of Table 2 or summarize measurements 
of Table 3. All seven topotypes of A. b. burnetti have 24 midbody scale rows. Lamellae 
under the fourth toe number 17 (one specimen), 18 (1), 19 (2), and 20 (3). The 
interparietal is abnormally fused with the right parietal in A.C.575. A.C. 590 has the 
suture between the parietals sloping backwards towards the right. Nuchals are most 
irregular, one specimen having three on each side, 3/3; one, 2/2; one, 2/1; two, 1/2; 
one,, 1/1; and one, 1/0. The average number of lamellae below the fourth toe, A. b . 
aydenyensia 19*8 and A . b . burnetti 19 0, and number of scales between the parietals 
and vent, 49*2 and 48*0 respectively, suggest a shortening of the hindlimbs and body 
as we proceed northward, though the small number of specimens available does not 
allow of statistical treatment. 

A New South Wales specimen, A.C.837, collected near Nullamanna, almost exactly 
half-way between the type localities of A. b . aydneyenais and A. b. burnetti is, as might 
be expected, somewhat intermediate in its characters. Tt approaches A. b. sydneyenais 
in the long suture between rostral and frontonasal (it is considerably wider than the 
frontal), and in not having the snout even slightly projecting. The ear-opening agrees 
closely with A. 6. burnetti in the prominent denticulations, but the size of the opening 
is intermediate between that of the small northern and large southern forms. These 
features are evident in Fig. 9 and may be compared with the accompanying figures. In 
all other characters A.C.837 agrees with typical A. b. burneAti, 

Zietz (1920, p. 221) records A. burnetti only from Queensland. A. b. burnetti 
appears to he less secretive in its habits than the southern race. The seven topotypes 
dealt with here were all collected while hunting or resting beside or under logs, six 
being in partly cleared paddocks and A.C.B90 on a dry, stony hillside. The Nullamanna 
specimen was found under bark and fallen branches. 
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Possibly the less secretive habits of A. 6. burnetti may explain the faet that 
Oudemans’ specimens and seven of the eight llsards I have collected have damaged 
taijp, whereas all five tails of A. Z>. aydneyemia are apparently intact. 

Ablephakub buhnetti hktkbopus Garman. 

Ablepharua heteropus Garman, November, 1001, p. 9; Zletz, 1920, p. 221. 

Ablepharua burnetti Loveridge, 1934, p. 378. 

Ablepharua het eropua is not represented In the collections of the Queensland 
Museum and, being unable to obtain a specimen for examination, I have had to rely 
on Garman’s type description. A detailed comparison of this with Oudemans* description 
and with topotypes of A. b. burnetti In my possession leaves no doubt that the Great 
Barrier Reef and Burnett River forms are conspeclflc. The comparison, however, 
brings out apparent differences, which seem to justify subspecific recognition of 
Carman’s form. 

Gartnan's original description (1901, p. 9) follows: 

“Head medium ; uncut short blunt, rounded, slightly rejecting. Eye surrounded by 
granules. Rostral slightly swollen, largely in contact with the frontonasal ; frontal moderate, 
hexagonal, in contact with frontonasal, interparietal.* prefrontala, and two anterior supra- 
oculars. Frefrontals about half as large as the frontal, not in contact. Frontoparietal large, 
much larger than the frontal. Interparietal distinct, small, hardly as large aa a prefrontal, 
Four supraoculars, anterior smallest, second largest. Labials six, fourth long and below the 
orbit. Parietals broad, in contact behind the interparietal. Two pairs of broad nuohals. 
Bar opening small, nearly hidden by sharp lobules from the upper and the lower edges. 
Scales smooth, in twenty-four rows around the body, scales of flanks smallest. Prean&ls 
small. Limbs short, anterior tetradactyl, posterior pentadaetyl, not meeting when adpressed. 
Digits short, outer on the hind foot very short. Tail longer than head and body. Brownish 
olive above, lighter toward the belly, with small spots of brown below the hinder part of 
the abdomen, under the tail, on the limbs, along the lower edges of the flanks, and on the 
Ups and the sideB pf the throat; belly, throat, and lower surface of tail white. Near 
A. Oreyi Gray, of Western and Southern Australia. Great Barrier Reef, Queensland ; G.B.R. 
Exp." 

The points of difference between A. b. heteropua and A. b. burnetti are set out 

in Table 4. 


Table 4. 

Differences between A. b. heteropu* and A, b. burnetti. 



| A. ft. heteropus. 

A, b, burnetti . 

Rostral 

Slightly swollen. 

Not swollen. 

Interparietal 

Hardly aa large aa a prefrontal. 

Half else of prefrontal. 

Bupralabl&h 

Six, fourth below orbit. 

Seven, fifth below orbit. 

Ear-oiwnliiR 

Small, nearly hidden by sharp lobule* from 
the upper and the lower edges. 

Intermediate between A. 6. heteropus and 
A, ft. eydneyensis ; normally not large, 
but not " nearly bidden 

Length of limbi* 

Not meeting when adpressed. 

Meet or overlap slightly. 

€okmr 

Small spots of brown below the binder part i 
of the abdomen, under tlie tall, on the 
limbs, along the lower edges of the flanks, 
and on the Ups and the side* of the 
throat. 

Spots generally missing except on Ups. 
Occasional spot on limbs and In sub- 
lateral position. Spot* a most incon- 
spicuous feature. 


There 1b a progressive comparative shortening of the limbs (overlapping to wrist: 
meeting or overlapping slightly: not meeting when adpreseed), decrease In the Bixe of 
the earropening, and increase in the prominence of denticulatton as we proceed 
northward from A. ft, sydneyenaia, through A, b. burnetti, to A. b, heteropua . Tables 2 
and 4 taken together exemplify this and other trends. 


* Lapsus for frontoparietal. 
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Loveridge (1934, p. 378) synonymizes Ablepharus heteropus with A, bumetti. He 
had only a single specimen at his disposal (Museum of Comparative Zoblogy, No. 6486); 
Garman’s holotypc of heteropus from the Great Barrier Reef, collected by the Barrier 
Reef Expedition in 1896; and no comparative material of bumetti . He gives the total 
length of the holotype, which was omitted in the original description, as 67 (26 + 31) mm. 
Zietz (1920, p. 221), in his catalogue, gives only Garmans’ locality record. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE XXII. 

Fig. L — Dorsal view of holotype of Ablepharus hurnettl sydneyensis (A.C.3061). 

Fig. 2, — Lateral view of same specimen. 

Length of head and body, 32 mm. 

Photos. — Miss A. Q. Burns. 
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Introduction. 

The time is not ripe for a full monographic treatment of the Australasian Simullidae 
— too many life histories are still unknown; but we are stimulated to offer these notes, 
because we have had the opportunity to re-examine Tonnolr’s extensive collection in the 
Division of Economic Entomology, C.S.I.R., and because Smart's (1945) revision has 
provided a basis on which the genera in the region may be reviewed. Moreover, our 
fauna presents anomalies which make Smart’s definitions difficult to follow in some 
respects, so we feel that it would be helpful to discuss these problems now. 

The Australasian fauna, as at present known, comprises 20 species and three sub- 
species from Australia and Tasmania, four Bpecies from New Guinea, and seven from 
New Zealand. The New Guinea species all belong to Simulium, as restricted by Edwards 
(1931, 1934) and Smart (1945), those from New Zealand are all Austrosimulium, and 
three genera are represented In Australia. 

Tonnoir (1925) contributed most largely to our knowledge, later systematic papers 
being by Taylor (1927) on two species from Queensland, Drummond (1931) on the 
Western Australian species, Wharton (1948) on those from New Guinea, and the writers 
(1948) on those from Queensland. Enderleln (1922, 1936) had recorded three species 
from New Guinea. Edwards (1931, p. 131) transferred three of the Australian species of 
Simulium (auranttacum Tonn,, terebrans Tonn. and umbratorum Tonn,) to Cnephia, 
which was followed by Smart in his catalogue. 

In the present paper, we propose to re-deflne the genera, record synonymy, give 
descriptive notes of the known species, and indicate the directions In which immediately 
profitable work might be undertaken. We consider that it does not help other workers 
at the present day to describe new species on adults only, and therefore only indicate 
certain forms by letters. It has, however, been necessary to refer to two of Tonnoir 1 * 
MS. names, because the types were labelled and placed in the collection of the School of 
Public Health and Tropical Medicine, Sydney, before his death; both of these names are 
preoccupied. 
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As regards types, only the location of the holotype is mentioned, unless there is 
reason to refer to other types also. 

This revision has been made possible, because Tonnoir’s collection, including his 
uhdescribed material, was made available to us through the kindness of Dr. A, J. 
Nicholson, Chief of the Division of Economic Entomology, C.S.I.R., Canberra. We have 
also had access to Tonnoir’s notes, and have been able to use them in places Indicated In 
the text. In addition, we have received help with specimens and information from 
Messrs. T. G. Campbell, C.S.I.R., Canberra; K. J. Clinton, School of Public Health and 
Tropical Medicine, Sydney; R. H, Wharton, Department of Zoology, University of Sydney; 
A. K. Woodhill, Lecturer in Entomology, University of Sydney; and D, Mackerras, 
Sydney. To all of these, we express our thanks, especially to Mr. Wharton, for permission 
to use his undescribed material. 



Text-fig. 1. — Antennae of females, showing range of variation. 


Our thanks are due also to the Editor of the Australian Journal of Scientific Research 
for permission to incorporate elements from our earlier paper to complete some figures 
in the present work, and to the Editor of the Bulletin of Entomological Research for 
allowing us to use two figures of A, cornutum from Tonnoir (1925), As a result of their 
consideration, it should be possible for workers to identify all the known Australian 
4 *giU-Bpot" larvae and pupae from the illustrations given here. 

We can only regret that our old friend, A. L. Tonnoir, did not survive to undertake 
this revision himself. 

Morphology. 

Apart from the extremely aberrant Parasimulium Mall., Edwards (1931) recognised 
seven subgenera of Simulium , five of which Smart (1945) restored to generic rank, 
namely: Prtfsimulium Roub, (Holarctic), Cnephia End. (Holarctlc, Neotropical, 
Australian), Gigantodax End. (Neotropical), Austrosimulium Tonn. (Neotropical, 
Australian), and Simulium Latr. (cosmopolitan). The first three are obviously closely 
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related to one another, and seem to represent a line of evolution distinct from the rest 
of the family. Austrosimulium is also a compact group; its relationships are obscure, 
but appear to lie rather with the Prosimulium complex than with Simulium. Simutium 
itself is probably polyphyletic, though there are Borne features common to the species, 
which suggests that, as a whole, it represents a third main line of evolution in the family. 

These three lines are, for the most part, well indicated in the structure of the pupae 
and cocoons, but the adults are less clearly separated, and the larvae scarcely at all. We 
have examined the Aust ralian species to see whether they help or hinder solution of the 
problem of relationships, and present our notes below in order to avoid needless 
repetition in the generic definitions. 


adults. 

Head: The antennae (Fig. 1) are eleven-segmented in Cnephia .and flimwZitm, ten- 
segmented in Austrosimulium (except A. banerofti , which has nine-segmented antennae). 
The number of segments is constant in every species we have examined. The terminal 
segment of the palp (Fig. 2) is long in some Himulium and the aurantiacum group of 
Cnephia , short in Austrosimulium , and short or intermediate in the terebrans group of 
Cnephia. There is considerable variability, and the taxonomic value of this character is 
limited. The upper eye-facets of the male are unusually enlarged in some species of the 



Text-fig. 2.— *Dlsta1 three segments of palpi of females, showing range of variation. 


cZafftrfmm group of Simulium , but not in all, and this character has a limited value in 
suggesting relationships of obscure species (e.g„ H. oculatum End.). We have not 
studied the bucco pharyngeal armature. 

Thorax: The scutum is strikingly humped in the aurantiacum group, normal in all 
other members of the family. The general pubescence is short, fine, and appressed in 
Cnephia and Austrosimulium, denser and with a stronger tendency for the hairs to 
develop into lanceolate scales in Himulium. As regards the pleural ch&etotaxy, anterior 
pronotal and upper xnesepimeral hairs are present in all species. Propleura] hairs are 
present and conspicuous in all species of Himulium., usually absent in Cnephia (their 
presence in C. aurantiacum is a good specific character), and quite inconstant in 
Austrosimulium , even within some of the species. The possession of a conspicuous patch 
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of scales on the membranous area anterior to the wing-root and lower sternopleural* 
hairs sharply distinguishes the clathrinum group of gimuUuni from all other Austral- 
asian members of the family. The areas referred to are shown In Figure 3. 

Wing a: Edwards (1931) indicated the importance of stouter splnules among the 
hairs on the costa, and a study of this character in the Australian material has given 
interesting results. C. fergmoni Tonn. apparently completely lacks splnules, and so its 
wing is separable from that of Prosimultum only by the unforked Rs. In C, aurantiacum 
splnules are present, but poorly differentiated. They are better developed in the 
remaining species of Cnephia and in Aw.vfro.9imw/iim, but are especially conspicuous 
and thorn-like In Simulium . Of greater local importance is the presence of similar 
splnules among the hairs on the upper surface of R] in all the species of Simulium, and 
their absence in both the other genera. 



Text-fig. 3. — Lateral view of thorax of female C. aurantiacum. p.n. Anterior pronotal lobes, 
p.p. Propleuron. p.a. Membranous prealar area, l.s.p. Lower sternopleural area, u.m.p. Tipper 
mesepimeral area. (Hairs omitted.) 

Sc is haired below in all species; It (usually referred to us basal section of radius) 
haired above in all, except one aberrant member of the clathrinum group; Ri haired 
above in all; Re haired below throughout its length, and above on its distal section, in 
all species. In Cnephia and Austrosimulium the hairs on the upper surface of Rs 
commence about opposite the tip of R,; in 8 imulium they are practically restricted to 
the distal end, where Rs comes into apposition with costa. A. mirabile is aberrant in 
having the hairs on the veins largely concentrated in tufts. 

The small cell at the base of the wing (Edwards, 1931) is sometimes difficult to see, 
but is indicated in all species of Cnephia and Austrosimulium, absent in Simulium. Cu a 
is gently sinuous in the aurantiacum group of Cnephia , almost straight in 0. umbratorum, 
and with a strong double curve in all other members of the family (Fig. 4). This last 
character, though a relative one, seems to be a useful taxonomic feature of the wing. 

Legs: We have not been impressed with the chaetotaxy of the legs or the form of 
tibiae and metatarsi as assisting in generic or group recognition, though the very long 
hairs described by Enderlein on the fore tarsi seem to be rather characteristic of the 
clathrinum group. A calcipala is present in all species except in the eastern form of 
C. fergusoni, though it is indicated in the Western Australian race. It is particularly 
large and conspicuous in C. aurantiacum and its allies. Similarly, the pedisulcus is well 
defined in Simulium and Austrosimulium, present but shallow in most Cnephia , and 
absent only in the two races of <7. fergusoni. Teeth on the female claws may be present 
or absent in all three genera, and so (as both Edwards and Smart have pointed out) 
have little taxonomic value for major groupings. Most males have the peculiar 
untoothed claws figured by Tonnoir, but a few (e.g., A. crassipes , A, victoriae) have 
a minute basal tooth. 

•This is the area called meeosternal by Edwards (1034) ; but It corresponds with the lower 
sternopleural area of other groups, and i* clearly divided by a median, ventral suture, which is 
eurfous for a sternal plate. 
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Abdomen: The abdomen is strongly hirsute in the aurantiacum group, densely 
covered (at least over the greater part of the dorsum) with scales in Simulium, and 
relatively bare In Austro sivmUum and the terebrans group of Cnephia. These features, 
in combination with the general pubescence of the thorax and legs, give the several 




C, aurantiacum 


1*0 mm 



C. umbralorum A.victonae 

Text-fig. 4. — Wings of females, showing variation of Co, and small cell. 


groups quite distinctive appearances, so that an insect can be placed with considerable 
accuracy by means of a hand-lens alone. 

Female genitalia : An examination of these structures was disappointing. There 
were differences between species ( which could be recognized as easily by more accessible 
characters) but few between groups. The anterior gonopophyses are mostly delicate, 




Text-fig. 6.— -Genitalia of females, o. Cerci. p.p, paraprocts. g.p. Anterior gonopophyses. 
t Genital fork. (Terminology after Glbbins, 1934.) 

but are strongly chttinized in fif. omatipes (giving the appearance of a “cleft steraite' 1 ), 
and to a lesser degree in some of the darker species of AustrosimuUum. The paraprocts 
(basal segment of cercus of Mackerras and Fuller* 1942), generally triangular or quad* 
rate, are elongate in the aurantiacum group* and fused basally In the midline In 
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C, tonnoiri fuscojtctva. The cerci are more or less semilunar lobes in lateral view In 
nearly all the species, and the tenth segment is small and lightly chitinized in nearly all. 
The genital fork alone showed useful differences, its stem being relatively long and 
slender in dorso-ventral view in fHmulium, shorter and broader in Austro simulium. The 
aurantiacum group of Cncphia corresponded to Simulium, but the terebrans group tended 
to be intermediate, in that the stem was relatively short though slender. €. aurantiacum 
iB the only species we have seen with a strongly sculptured spermatheca. 



Text-fig. 6. — Genitalia of males, p.p. Posterior part of phalloaome. m,p. Median piece, 
a. Apodeme. a.p. Anterior part of phallosome. Lower row: A. Sagittal sectional view of 
phallosome of C. tonnoiri fuacojlava. B. End view of phallosome of B. omatipea . C, Internal 
view of style of 8. omatipea. D. Dorsal view of posterior part of phaHosome and apodemen of 
8. clathrinum. K. Lateral view of anterior part of phallosome of A. banorofti. (Terminology 
after Gibblna, 1936.) 


Male genitalia: These also were not as useful as might have been expected. Never- 
theless the number of spines on the style differ in the genera (Fig. 6), and the ventral 
surface of the anterior part of the phallosome (Gibbins, 1935) is swollen and coarsely 
setulose in Austrosimulium, whereas it is more nearly flat and smooth in the other 
genera. The most distinctive and complex hypopygium is possessed by 81. ornatipes , 
which has, not only a median, setulose, ventral keel on the anterior part of the phallo- 
some, but powerful apodemes, and well developed structures on the posterior part. This 
is the only species with a clearly defined, heavily chitinized median process, though the 
presence of one is indicated also in a few species of Austrosimulium. The style is 
longer than the coxite in only one species (A. bancrofti Tayl.). When we come to 
A. furiosum and Us relatives, the males of which cannot be separated satisfactorily on 
external characters, we find that, while there do appear to be differences in the number 
and arrangement of the denticles on the posterior part of the phallosome, these parts 
are so difficult to see, and errors due to position and distortion are so likely that they 
have little practical value. 


PUPAE, 

The pupae offer, not only the best specific characters, as Toanoir (1925) pointed out, 
hut the best generic characters, too, the most useful being found in the form of the 
thoracic respiratory organs and the abdominal armature of strong spines and hooks 
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(Fig. 7). These features are described below in the definitions of the genera* but it 
may be remarked here that we would have been doubtful of the wisdom of recognizing 
Cnephia as a distinct genus in the Australian fauna* if it were not for the relationship 



Text-fig, 7 .—Representative pupae. Lateral view of abdomen, showing armature. 


shown by the known pupae and cocoons to Prosimulium and its allies. Simulium 
papuense Wh. is unusual, in that the respiratory organs are of arborescent Prosimulium 
form, whereas the abdominal chaetotaxy is typical of simulium , 



Text-fig. 8. — Heads of larvae, showing variation In pattern. 
(For papucnMa read papuense , ) 


LARVAE. 

The larvae are rather uniform, and we have only found two characters which 
correlate with groupings based on pupae and adults. The backwardly directed strut in 
the anal armature (Fig. 9) occurs only (and constantly) in Auttrortmulium, and the 
form of the pupal gill-spot varies in the three genera (Fig. 19), 

It is apparent that Austrosimulium is well differentiated in all stages* even the 
cocoons being recognizable generically by their failure to enclose the abdomen of the 
pupa ventrally. The cocoons also distinguish Cnephia, perhaps better than any other 
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feature, but the abdominal chaetotaxy of the pupa, too, Is distinctive. Other characters 
separating Cnephia from Rimulium, unfortunately, are relative, or show exceptions, like 
the pupal gills of 8, papuense or the propleural hairs of adult C. aurantiacunu, so that 
their usefulness is correspondingly impaired. Nevertheless, when they are treated 
collectively, and when obvious inter-specific relationships are taken into account, too, 
the groups do appear natural, and give the impression that they can be accepted with 
reasonable confidence. 




A.bancrofti A.mirabile 


Text-flg. 9. — Terminal segments of larvae; top row: dorsal view, showing anal sclerlte and 
rectal gills ; bottom row : lateral view, showing ventral papillae and chltinous ring in A. mirabile 
and their absence in A. bancrofti. 


DISTRIBUTION. 

The species of Cnephia are typically "Antarctic” in distribution, occurring in 
Tasmania and the south-eastern highlands of the mainland, with extensions to south- 
western Australia and to Stradbroke Is. in Queensland. Their relationships, too, 
obviously lie with the ProsimtUium complex, which radiated widely in the Andean sub- 
region of South America, where it is represented by the genera Cnephia and Gigantodax . 

AuntrottimuUum is also a southern genus, well represented in Tasmania, but 
extending more widely on the mainland than Cnephia , and showing a capacity to thrive 
in semi-arid, inland country. Its affinities are obscure, but Us "Antarctic’* origin is clear 
from the occurrence of species in New Zealand and South America. 

On the other hand, gimulium, ornatipes is a typical Eunmulium with Austro- 
Malayan affinities, and the members of the clathrinum group belong to the same 
zoogeograph leal element, being distributed in the northern half of the continent and 
New Guinea, and finding their nearest relationships with Edwards’ (1934) Group C 
from Java and Sumatra. It is of considerable interest that such a small and specialized 
group as the Simullidae should present in miniature so much of the zoogeograph leal 
picture of the Australian fauna as a whole. 

As regards species, it has become clear that many are much more widely distributed 
than Tonnotr imagined (Table 1). 8 , omatipe# is the outstanding example, for it 

extends from Perth right through the eastern States and into New Guinea. Even some 
of the obscure species of Austrortmulium. like A. furiasum, arc now known to range 
from Western Australia to southern Queensland. With these extended ranges, there 
naturally arises the Question of subspeciatlon, Tonnoir (MS.) had noted its occur- 
rence in C. fergusqni , and we believe that we have seen it in C. tonnoiri and A. tarren - 
tium, but it has not been widely searched tor, and an interesting field here awaits the 
iftvestigator. 
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Table l. 


Species. 

Q. 

N.8.W* 

Vic. 

Tm* 

S.A. 

WA, 

Other. 

OnepMa — 








aurantiacum (Tonn.) 


X 

X 

X 




tormoiri tonnoiri (Brum.) . , 
tonnviri ftucojlavo M, and M. 
wnbratorum (Tonn.) 

X 

X 

X 



X 


terebran* (Tonn.) . . 
up. A (nr. terebram) 


X 

X 



X 


fergutoni (Tonn.) . . 
fergutoni vai 


X 



X 

X 


SitniHum — 








omatipA* 8k. 

X 

X 



X 

X 

N.G. 

dathrinum M. and M. 
papumte Wh 

X 






N.O. 

oculatum (End.) 







N,G. 

wilhdmlandae Stuart 
nicholtoni M. and M. 

X 






N.G. 

fahwi Tayl. 

X 






N.T. 

sp. B (nr. faheyi) 







NT. 

AuttroHmitium — 








mirabile M. and M. 
cmwipet Tonn 

X 

X 

X 





comutwn Tonn 

sp. 0. (nr. romtUum) 


X 

X 

X 


X 


bancrofli (Tayl.) 

X 

X 


X 


X 


pMtilms M. and M. 

X 







furiotum (Sk.) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


Victoria* (Roub.) . . 

X 

X 

X 

X 




tarrmtium torrmtium Tonn. 
torrmtium hiUi n.subsp. . . 
vexam (Mlk.) 


X 


X 



N.Z. 

ungxtiatum Tonn. 

1 






N.Z. 

OHitraleme (fichln.) 







NX. 

ttilyardi Tonn 







N.Z. 

laticorne Tonn 







N.Z. 

muttioome Ttmn 







N.Z. 

longieome Tonn 







NX. 


* Including Australian Capital Territory. 


KEYS TO SPECIES. 

These keys are purely for preliminary identification, and subspecies are not Included. 
As in an earlier paper, it is considered better to rely on figures rather than keys for 
the identification of cocoons (Figs. 11, 20), pupae (Figs. 12, 18, 20), and larvae old 
enough to show a gill spot (Figs. 13D, 19). 

As we have nothing to add to Tonnoir's keys (1925, pp. 230-232), the New Zealand 
species of AuHtrosimulium are omitted. 


Female*. 

1. Antennae eleven-segmented 2 

Antennae ten- (or nine-) segmented 14 

2. CUjt with a gentle curve ; orange to brown sps, ; usually large 3 

Cu, with a strong double bend ; dark sps. ; medtum-staed to small 5 


3, Medium-siaed brown sp., with almost straight, and abdomen sparsely pubescent above 

0. vmbratorum (Tonn,) 

Itarge orange sps. with Cu^ distinctly curved, and abdpmen strongly hirsute above ...... 4 

4. Ih'opleural hairs present; wing without definite spot at fork of R . . 0. aurantiaoum (Tonn.) 

No propleural hairs; wing with dark Bpot at fork of R 0. tonnotri (Drum.) 

6. Abdomen with sparse, short pubescence, the general appearance of the dorsum being 

bare or lightly tomentose S 

Abdomen with a dense, more or less complete, covering of strong hairs and lanceolate, 
scales . . . 8 
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A, Calcipala absent or minute; propleural hairs well developed C. ferguaoni (Tonn.) 

Calcipala well developed ; propleural hairs few or absent 7 

7. Small, brownish black sp. ; halter with knob dark brown ; lateral and apical abdominal 

hairs yellow C. terebrans (Tonn.) 

Larger, greyish black sp. ; halter with knob reddish brown; lateral and apical abdominal 
hairs black Cnepkia sp. A. 

8. Prealar area bare (legs conspicuously marked with black and yellow, fore and mid coxae 

yellow) $, amatipes Sk. 

Prealar area with a patch of pale scales (leg pattern not as above) 9 

9. Scutum black, with three Irregular, longitudinal golden lines; claws with strong basal 

tooth 8. clath7'inum M. & M, 

Scutum with pale scales more diffusely arranged ; claws with at most a minute basal 
tooth 10 

10. Minute, pale sp. ; antennae entirely yellowish fawn; femora and tibiae predominantly 

creamy yellow : fiimulium sp. B. 

Small to medium spp. ; antennae with only basal segments pale ; femora and tibiae pre- 
dominantly dark 11 

11. Abdomen with last three tergites black and rather smooth 8. ooulatum (End.)* 

Abdomen with at least a scattering of pale lanceolate scales on last three visible 

tergites 12 

12. Medium siaed, stouter sp. ; hind metatarsus as long as tibia 8 . papuense Wh. 

Smaller, more slender sps. ; hind metatarsus shorter than tibia 13 

18. Black and silvery sp. ; pleurae dark grey, not contrasting with area adjacent to shoulders 

S. nioholaani M. & ML 

More brown or grey and golden sp. ; pleurae pale grey, contrasting strongly with brown 

markings on and adjacent to shoulders 8. faheyi Tayl. 

14. Antennae with an orange band covering fourth to sixth segments; wing with three dark 

spots A. mirabUe M. & M. 

Antennae with at most the basal segments pale; wing without spots 15 

15. Dorsum of abdomen with ashy tomentose markings 16 

Abdomen entirely dark dorsal Iy 17 

16. Antennae nine-segmented A. bancrofti (Tayl.) 

Antennae ten-segmented A . peatilena M. & M. 

17. Claws with strong basal tooth 18 

Claws without tooth 20 

18. Small, greyish sp. ; abdomen with tergites covered with velvety black tomentum 

Austroaimulium sp. O 

Blackish Bps. ; abdomen entirely dull brownish black 19 

19. Dargor sp. ; hind metatarsus normal; calcipala nearly as wide as metatarsus, not separated 

by a notch A. oornutum Tonn. 

Smaller sp. ; hind metatarsus incrassate ; calcipala relatively narrower, separated by a 
notch A. orasaipea Tonn. 

20. Abdomen with tergites covered with velvety black tomentum A. furiosum (Sk. ) 

Abdomen entirely dull brown, not tomentose 21 

21. larger, blacklah sp. antennae long (Fig. 17A) A. victoriae (Roub.) 

Smaller, greyish Bp. ; antennae short (Fig. 17B) A. torrentium Tonn. 

The female of S. wUhelmlandae Smart (New Guinea) is not known. 


Males. 

1. Antennae eleven -segmented 2 

Antennae ten (or nine-) segmented 8 

2. lAtrge, orange sps 8 

Medium to small, dark sps 4 

8. Wing without spot at bifurcation of R C. aurantiacum (Tonn.) 

Wings with dark spot at bifurcation of R C. tonnoiri (Drum.) 

4. prealar area bare; legs conspicuously marked with black and yellow 8. omatipea Sk. 

Prealar scales present; legs not so marked 6 

5, Antennae yellow-brown ; first two segments of abdomen yellow ochre 

8. wUhelmlandae Smart* 

Antennae and basal segments of abdomen dark 6 

8. Upper facets of eye normally enlarged; small sp 8. nickolsoai M. & M. 

Upper facets of eye greatly enlarged ; larger spp 7 

7. Scutum with three irregular golden lines 8, dathrinum M. & M. 

Scutum with golden hairs diffuse S. papuense Wh., 8. ooulatum (End.)* 

8. Antennae with orahge band covering segments 4-6 ; wing with three black spots In radial 

d. mirabile M. it M. 

Antennae dark (except sometimes at. base) ; wings clear 9 


• Placed here by presumption from other group characters. 
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9. Abdomen with shiny, lateral, ashy patches on fifth and sixth segments 19 

Abdomen entirely black * . . 11 

10. Antennae nine-segmented * A. bancrofti (Tayl.) 

Antennae ten-segmented A. pestilent M. & M. 

11. Hind metatarsus Incrasnato ; caleipala small A. araaaipea Tonn. 

Hind metatarsus normal; caleipala at least half width of shaft , ... 12 

12. Caleipala nearly as wide as metatarsus A. oomutum Tonn. 

Caleipala at most two-thirds as wide as metatarsus 

A. furtoaum (Sk,), A. i Hctoriae (Houb.), A, torrentium Tonn, 


10 . 


11 . 


12 . 


13. 


Larvae. 

Anal sclerite without a backward ly-directed strut . 2 

Anal scJerite with a backwardly- directed strut on lateral side of anterior arm 7 

Rectal gills compound . , 3 

Keetal gills simple 4 

Head pattern irregular ; ventral papillae absent ctathHnum M. & M. 

Head pattern conspicuous, bullet-shaped ; ventral papillae present g. papuenae Wh, 

Ventral papillae absent 5 

Ventral papillae present 0 

Circlet with about 30 minute teeth per row V. aimmtiaeim (Tonn.) 

Circlet with 15-25 larger teeth per row C. tonnoiri (Drum.) 

Head pattern posit ive* type ; robust, dark species &. ornalipea Sk. 

Head pattern negative* type; more delicate, yellowish species 8, nicholsoni M. & M. 

Ventral papillae absent 8 

Ventral papillae present 9 

Anal sclerite stout, angle between anterior limbs usually less than 90° ; submental teeth 

seven A. bancrofti (Tayl.) 

Anal sclerite delicate, angle between anterior limbs usually greater than 90° ; submental 

teeth eleven A, peatllens M. & M. 

A chiUnous rod encircling tip of abdomen ventral to anal sclerite 10 

No such rod present 12 

Submental plate with central tooth not projecting beyond adjacent teeth ; basal segment 

of anleima more than half length of distal segment A. eornutum Tonn. 

Submental plate with central tooth projecting conspicuously beyond adjacent teeth; basal 

segment of antenna less than half length of distal segment 11 

Ends of chitinous ring swollen (Fig. 9) A. ?ntVft6iIe M. & M. 

Ends of chitinous ring not swollen A. crassipvs Tonn. 

Antennae dark brown or blackish A, Victoria# (Houb.) 

Antennae pale 13 

Basal. segment, of antenna equal in length to distal segment A. fnriosum (Hk.) 

Basal segment of antenna markedly longer than distal segment A. torrentium Tonn. 


The Genue Cnkphia Enderlein. 

Adults: Antennae el even -segmented ; wings with splniform macrotrichia more or 
lees developed on costa, but none on R t ; small ceil present; pediaulcus shallow or absent 
Genotype: Simulium pecuarum Riley, Nearctic (Sharp, 1945). 

This definition is necessarily brief, details being best reserved for the groups; but 
we may, for the purpose of clarifying the relationships of Australian species, accept the 
genus Cncphia for those listed here, with the feeling that further study may reduce 
rather than increase the number of genera recognized in the Prosinmlium complex. 


The aurantiacum group. 

Adults: Orange species, with strongly humped thorax; pubescence short, fine; palpi 
with terminal segment as long as the previous two together; propleural hairs present 
or absent; wing with Cu! gently sinuous; hind legs with large, conspicuous caleipala, 
pedisulcus shallow but distinct; claws of female with strong basal tooth; abdomen of 
female strongly hirsute; genital fork of Bimulium type; male hypopygium with two 
spines on the style; anterior part of phallosome (Fig. 6a) with flat, very delicately 
setulose membrane ventrally, a strongly chitinlzed distal edge, and a criticized dorsal 
surface; posterior part with a pair of hooks near the mid line, and patches of irregular 
denticles medial to distal end of apodeme; no median process detected. 


* Edwards (1934) defines the markings of the head-capsule as “positive" when the inser- 
tions of the muscles are darker than the surrounding chitln, "negative” when they ore paler. 
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Pupa : With much branched respiratory apparatus (Fig. XI). Abdomen with a row 
of flat, triangular, backwardly directed, sub-basal spines on dorsal surface of segments 
6“9; sub-apical dorsal and ventral hooks also present on some segments; terminal spines 
very large and forwardly directed (Fig. 7). 

. Cocoon: Coarsely woven, of indefinite shape, often incorporating foreign material 
(Fig. 11). 

Larva: Not separable from Rimulium, except for the pupal gill spot, the filaments 
of which curve first backwards and then downwards and forwards, returning upon them- 
selves (Fig. 19, top row); anal gills simple; no ventral papillae; anterior limbs of anal 
sclertte without backwardly directed strut. 

Smart's (1945) definition of Cncphia is too restrictive to fit this group, for example 
in describing the calcipala as "minute or absent", and he appears to be in error in 
saying that the pupa lacks terminal spines. On the other hand, our species show an 
almost perfect transition from Cncphia to Oigantodax as recognized by Edwards (1931),* 
and it is to be noted that the abdominal armature of the pupa is of the Oigantodax and 
not the Cncphia type (compare our Fig. 7 with Edwards' Fig. 3.2 c and /). However, 
Oigantodax has no small cell in the wing, and the respiratory organs of the pupa are 
rather different. Prosimulium itself is only to be separated by the absence of spines on 
costa and the forked Es, and in both respects Australian material shows annectant. forms 
(see Edwards’, 1931, remarks on an incipient fork in Rb of 0. aurantiacum) . 




Text- fig. 10. — Hind tarsi of Cncphia spp., females. 

Cnkphja aurantiacum (Tonnoir). 

RimuUum aurantiacum Tonnoir, 192G, p. 234. Type In Division of Economic Entomology, 
C.SJ.XL, Canberra. 

Cncphia aurantiacum (Tonnoir), Edwards, 1931, p. 131 ,* Smart, 1945, p. 498. 

Admits: Large orange species, with yellow legs and antennae, and dark, hirsute 
abdomen. A group of strong, yellow propleural hairs present. Wing without dark spots 
at root and at fork of R, but lightly infuscated towards tip. Calcipala very large, as 
wide as metatarsus (Fig. 10) ; pedisulcus shallow but distinct. Spermatheca coarsely 
rugose or tuberculate. 


* He incidentally shows the gently sinuous Cu t of Cncphia clearly in his Fig. 8a. 
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Cocoon : Coarsely woven and bag-like, but with some tendency to a simple “slipper" 
form; incorporates much foreign material, 

Pupa: Gill-filaments relatively fine, about 40 in number. 

Larva : Posterior circlet with about 30 small teeth per row; gill-spot wide (Fig. 19). 

Distribution . — Tasmania: National Park {Bussell Falla), Dec.; Cradle Valley, Jan.-Feb, ; 
St. Patrick R. ; Burnie ; Brunie Is. ; Mt. Farrell. Victoria : Sassafras, Oct. ; Mt Dandenong 
(Sherbrook Falls), Oct. A.C.T. : Blundell's, Oct. New South Wales: Mt. Kosciusko (Digger's 
Ck.), A. J. Nicholson; Jenolan Caves, J. C. Wiburd; Brown Mt, Feb,; Fitsroy Falls, Nov. *, 
Wentworth Falls, Nov,; Mt. Wilson, Nov. ( type locality ), All not otherwise Indicated are coll, 
A. L. Tonnoir. 

Biology: Associated with fast-running, clear mountain streams; cocoons often in 
moss or obscured by filamentous algae. Adults taken by sweeping vegetation along 
creek banks; not known to feed on blood. Tonnoir’s (MS.) notes are: "This is not a 
common species, as it seems restricted in its habitat, which is in mountain streams — 
rather shady — in places where current very swift in or above waterfalls, yet where 
stones not bare but somewhat covered with vegetation. Also, where it occurs, it is not 
very abundant; the larvae are rather isolated, but pupae are found in clusters, often In 
moss, very rarely on stones/' 



1*0 mm. 

Text-fig. 11. — Cocoon of C. tonnoiri tonnoiri , showing Included foreign material. 
Cnkthja tonnoiri tonnoiri (Drummond). 

gimulium tonnoiri Drummond, 1931, p. 6; Smart, 1846, p. 516. Type in Division of Economic 
Entomology, C.S.I.R., Canberra. 

Adult: Orange, with dark, hirsute abdomen; hind legs darker than in C. aurantiacum . 
No propleural hairs. Wing with a conspicuous dark mark on transverse group of veins 
near root, and another covering the fork of R and extending on to r~m; wing-tip clear. 
Calcipala and pedisulcus as in C. aurantiacum. Spermatheca almost smooth. 

Cocoon (Fig. 11): Similar to 0. aurantiacum . 

Pupa: With 20 to 30 moderately stout gill filaments. 

Larva: Posterior circlet with 18-24 medium-sized teeth per row; gill spot (Fig, 19) 
distinctly narrower than in relatives. 

Distribution. — Western Australia: DeBmurdie, Oct., F. H. N. Drummond {type locality ); 
Perth, July, Drummond; Wongong Brook. Aug., Nicholson. A.C.T. : Canberra, Nov., Tonnoir; 
Cores Ck., Nov., Jan., Tonnoir. 

Biology: Described by Drummond as breeding in a wide range of stream types. 
Habits of adults unknown. 

Cnefhia tonnoiri kusooflava M. and M. 

Cnephia tonnoiri fmcoflava Mackerras and Mackerras, 1948, p. 236, Type in DivlSton Of 
Economic Entomology, C.8.I.R., Canberra. 

Adult: Darker than typical subspecies; mid and hind legs suffused with black; daTk 
rim of anterior thoracic spiracle conspicuous. 

Cocoon: As In typical subspecies. 

Pupa: With 16-20 gill filaments which are distinctly coarser than in typical form* 
Larva: Posterior circlet with about 16 relatively large teeth per row. 

Distribution.— Queensland : Stradbroke Is., Dunwtch ( type locality ), Sept, <®. N. Marks), Oct 
(authors) ; kittle Nerang R., Aug. (authors). 
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Biology: Early stages in small, moderately fast, clear but peaty channels in coastal 
atrip; cocoons much obscured by filamentous algae. Habits of adults unknown. 

Note . — The above three forms are closely related, and intergrade in many characters, 
but C. aurantiacum stands out by possessing propleural hairs and lacking dark spots op 
the wings. 


The terebrans group. 

Females : Dark, unadorned species, resembling Austrosimulium ; thorax normal; 
pubescence short, fine; palpi of Austrosimulium type; propleural hairs present or absent; 
Cu t with a strong double curve as in Simulium and Austrosimulium (except C. 
umbratorum ) ; calcipala present or absent; pedisulcus inconspicuous or absent; claws 
with large or small tooth (sometimes double) or none; abdomen with sparse, fine 
pubescence, giving a bare appearance as in Austrosimulium ; genital fork of simuliutn 
type, but stem relatively short. 

The essential feature of this group is the combination of eleven-segmented antennae 
with an Austrosimulium abdomen. As only females are known, its affinities cannot be 
discussed profitably, but it clearly cannot be placed In Bimulium (s. str.), and t\ 
umbratorum seems to provide a link with the aurantiacum group. The early stages 
should be full of interest. 


Cnephia umbkatobum (Tonnoir). 

Bimulium umbratorum Tonnoir, 1925, p. 237. Type in Division of Economic Entomology, C.S.I.K., 
Canberra. 

Cnephia umbratorum (Tonnoir), Edwards, 1931, p, 131 ; Smart, 1945, p. 499. 

Female: Small, brown species; thorax not as Btrongly arched as in 0. aurantiacum. 
No propleural hairs. Wing with Cu, almost straight (the most distinctive feature of 
the species — Fig. 4). Calcipala with a distinct notch at base; pedisulcus small. Abdomen 
brown, with pubescence on dorsum greatly reduced, though still fairly conspicuous at 
sides. 

This species could he allotted to the aurantiacum group on venation, possession of 
a large basal tooth on the claws, and general appearance; but. it. has other characters 
which seem to relate it more closely to the terebrans group; terminal segment of palp 
but little longer than penultimate; relatively bare abdomen; relatively short stem of 
the genital fork, and relatively short, broad pa rap roots. 

Distribution. — Victoria; Fern Tree dully, Oct., Tonnoir (type locality ); Boaconafield, Nov., 
G. F. Hill. 

Biology: Known only from females collected by sweeping plants with a net. 
CiWiiiA TKREmtANS (Tonnoir). 

Bimulium terebrans Tonnoir, 1925, p. 237. Typo in Division of Economic Entomology, C.S.I.K., 
Canberra. 

Cnephia terebrans (Tonnoir), Edwards, 1931, p. 131 ; Smart, 1945, p. 499. 

Female: A small brownish-black species, with dark brown legs. Terminal segment 
Of palp only slightly longer than penultimate. No propleural hairs detected, hut specimen 
rather rubbed. Calcipala well developed; indefinite pedisulcus, and chitln in this area 
weak; claws with minute tooth near base, distinct from basal projection, so that claw 
has a double-toothed appearance (Fig. 10), Abdomen dark brown (described by Tonnoir 
before dissection as having yellow hairs on apical segments and yellow lateral hair 
tufts). 

Distribution. — Victoria : Saaaafras, Oct., Tonnoir (type locality ). New South Wales: 
Canoblas, Oct,, E. W, Ferguson. 

Biology ; The type (the only specimen we have seen) was collected biting man. 

Cnephia sp, A. 

SimuWtttn nigrum Tonnoir MS., nee Cnephia nigrum (Rubtsov, 1940), Sharp, 1945, p, 498. Type 
In School of Public Health and Tropical Medicine, Sydney. 

Female: Blackish, with dark brown legs. Rather like the eastern C. fergusoni, but 
fro#* narrower, propleural hairs absent or reduced to a few weak ones at lower margin, 
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and calcipala well developed, Spinules are present on the costa. Pedisulcus present* 
though email. Claws with a single, well -developed, basal tooth. Abdomen black; all 
abdominal hairs dark, except fringe on first segment. 

There is no doubt that this species is quite distinct from any other Australian 
member of the family. 

.Distribution. — Western Australia: Pemberton, Aug,, Ferguson, Nicholson; Bridgetown, Aug., 
Nicholson. 

Biology. There are no specific notes concerning this species. It was taken In 
company with C. fergusoni var., and may also have been biting man. 

Cnephia eekuuhoni (Tonnoir). 

HHmulium fvrguaoni Tonnoir, 11125, p. ; Sharp, 1945, p. 505. Location of type not known; 

paratypea in School of Public Health and Tropical Medicine, Sydney, and Division of 

Economic Entomology, C.S.I.R., Canberra. 

Female : Large, blackish grey, very like a big Austro$imulium ; legs uniformly 
brownish black. A group of well-developed propleural hairs present. Wings unusual, 
in that we have been unable to detect spiniform macrotrichia on the costa. No trace 
of calcipala nor of pedisulcus; claws without teeth, though the base is distinctly 
thickened. Abdomen blackish brown, resembling Austrosirnulium eornutum. 

Distribution . — New South Wales: Bumberry, Oct., Ferguson {type locality). South Aus- 
tralia : Luclndalc. 

Biology: The type series was taken biting man. Tonnoir (MS.) also notes: “A 
specimen in the collection of the School of Public Health and Tropical Medicine from 
Lucindale, recorded as severely injuring horses and cattle, may be one of those which 
were the object of Mr. Lea’s note.*’ Lea (1917) had recorded a species of 8 irnulium as 
attacking stock in this locality in South Australia. 

Cnephia fbhotjsoni (Tonnoir) vab. 

Simultam fergusoni ocvidcntali# Tonnoir MS., nee Himulium occUlcntale Townsend, 1891, Smart, 

1945, p. 510. Type In School of Public Health and Tropical Medicine, Sydney. 

Female: Differs from the typical form in being distinctly more greyish in colour, 
with ashy reflections on thorax, and the legs a much lighter brown. The costa lacks 
spinules as in the typical form, propleural hairs are present, and there is no pedisulcus, 
but there is a distinct though minute calcipala (Fig, 10). Claws with a small tooth at 
base, sometimes appearing to be double. 

lHstHbution . — Western Australia: Bridgetown, Ferguson, Nicholson; Narrogin, Nicholson; 
Tammin, Nicholson. AU collected In August. 

Biology: Some at least of the specimens were taken biting man. 

The Genus siMunruM Latreille. 

Adults: Antennae eleven -segmented; palpi variable, terminal segment sometimes as 
long as previous two together; thorax normal; pubescence dense, much of it in the 
form of lanceolate scales; propleural hairs dense and conspicuous in all species; wing 
with thom-llke spines among the macrotrichia on C and the greater part of Rh no small 
cell at base; Cuj with a strong double curve; calcipala and pedisulcus well developed in 
all species; claws of female with or without tooth; abdomen of female densely covered 
with a mixture of hairs and scales (part of the dorsum is bare and shiny in 8, clathrinum , 
but the appearance is quite unlike that of Awtrotimulium ) ; genital fork of female with 
relatively long, slender stem; male hypopygiurn with a single spine on style; anterior 
part of phallosome nearly or quite smooth ventrally (except on keel of 8. omatipes); 
posterior part differentiated, and possessing variously developed chitinizations; median 
process seen only in 8. ornatipe 

Pupa: Respiratory organs with relatively few, long, rigid tubes arising from an 
inconspicuous base.* Abdomen with sub-basal dorsal spines confined to seventh, eighth, 
and sometimes ninth segments; dorsal and ventral sub-apical hooks present on some 
segments; terminal spine small and backwardly directed (Fig. 7). 


* 8. papuvnw is exceptional in having a Cnephia type of respiratory organ. 
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Cocoon : Finely woven and neatly formed; complete beneath the abdomen of the 
pupa. 

Larva: Pupal gill spot with filaments colled posterior to the main stem (Fig. 19); 
anal gills simple or compound; ventral papillae present or absent; anterior limb of anal 
sclerite without backwardly-directed strut. Genotype: Hhaglo colombaschensis Fabr., 
Europe (Smart, 1945). 

The genus is well defined in the region, and conforms adequately with Old World 
species. Two groups are recognized on adult characters, but the early stages are diverse 
and cannot be divided in the same way. 

The or natipcs group. 

Pre*alar and lower sternopleural areas bare. 

One species, which is a typical Eustmulium belonging to Edwards' (1934) subgroup 
D. 8, aurcohirtvm Brun. from India, Java and Sumatra appears to be closely related. 


SlMULIUM ORNATIPE8 Skuse. 

Simulium ornatipva Skuse, 1890, p. 595; Tonnoir, 1925, p. 222; Drummond, 1931. p. 6; Swan, 

1937, p. 728 ; Taylor, 1944, p. 213; Smart, 1 945, p. 510; Wharton, 1948. p. 357; Mackerras 

and Mackerras. 1948, p. 239. Type in Australian Museum, Sydney. 

Chelocnetha birol ICnderleln, 1930, p. 117. Types in Budapest or Berlin Museum (Wharton, 

1948). 

Adult: Differs from all other Australian members of the genus in the group 
characters, in the conspicuously marked yellow and black legs, and in having yellow 
fore and mid coxae. 8. clathrinum and 8. nichohsoni occasionally (especially in recently 
emerged specimens) show leg markings somewhat like 8. ornatipet s, but the coxae are 
always dark. The male hypopygium is distinctive in having a strong ventral, spinulose 
median keel on the anterior part of the phallosome. 

There Is no doubt about the synonymy of Enderlein's species, which was pointed 
out by Wharton (1948). The description agrees well, and Biro collected in Sydney and 
New Guinea (Musgrave, 1932), from both of which localities 8. ornatipes is known. 

Cocoon: Wail-pocket type, with an irregular, mid-dorsal, anterior projection, and 
either no collar beneath the head (eastern specimens) or a narrow one (specimens from 
Western Australia). 

Pupa: Head and thorax covered with small, flat tubercles. Thorax with four 
stout, tapering gill filaments on each side. Two forms recognized, one with short 
filaments (1-4 to 2 mm.) and the other with long filaments (2-5 to 3 mm.); they may 
occur together. 

Larva: Robust, dark. Head broad, pattern on dorsum positive type (Fig. 8). Gill 
spot large, black, conspicuous. Anal gills simple. Ventral papillae present. 

DfaerlbuGon,— -New Guinea : Moresby district, June, D. J. I>ee and R. H. Wharton. Queens- 
land ; Rockhampton district : Dawson and Burnett K. watersheds ; Brisbane R. ; Brisbane ; 
South Coast district ; Stanthorpe district ; Condamine R. and tributaries ; Cunnamulla. Found 
at various times of year except early summer. New South Wales : Many coastal and tableland 
streams between Queensland border and Newcastle, Mar. and Aug., D. Mackerras ; Gosford, 
May, D, Mackerras; Oxford Falls. Wharton; Sydney. June. F. A. A. Skuse, Sept., F. H. Taylor, 
Sep.-Dee., Ferguson; Hartley (Lett R.), Dee.-Jan,, Wharton; Bathurst (Fish R.). Apr., 
Wharton; Olanmire (3,000 ft.), Apr,, Wharton; Darling R., Louth {type locality). Helms; 
Bourke ; Wilcannia. A.C.T. : Canberra, Molonglo R„ Oct.. -May, (Totter R„ Dec. -Apr., Tonnoir. 
South Australia : Waterfall Gully. Jan. ; Wakefield R., Jan. ; Glen Osmond, May ; all coll. D. C. 
Swan. Western Australia ; Darling Range area, presumably spring and early summer, Drum- 
mond ; Dalgarup Brook, Aug., Nicholson. Not recorded from Victoria or Tasmania. 

Biology: We have already discussed the biology of this species in some detail 
(Mackerras and Mackerras, 1948). It is the most widespread and usually the most 
abundant Simuliid in Australia, but the adults have rarely been seen in nature, and are 
not known to take blood. Early stages abound in almost every moderate to sluggish, 
Mtly clear stream or channel in which water runs for more than a few weeks, and 
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have even been found in still rock-pools, into which they were probably washed by a 
recent freshet (Wharton, persona! communication). They prefer submerged grass-blades 
and other vegetation, but also occur on stones. The duration of the life-cycle in warm 
weather is probably about three weeks. 

Tonnoir had two interesting notes on this species at Canberra, 

1. He collected large numbers of males '‘dancing in swarms at sunset at highest 
point of Deakin Park, 20 Mar., 1935”. This point Is more than 14 miles from the river. 

2. “At the end of May, 1931, some larvae were observed in the aquarium with rather 
small, not always easily detectable Mermis worms. These larvae were isolated In 
breeding cascade and died within a week, the worm increasing to a very large size and 
turning a dark colour within the last few days. The worm bores a hole in the side 
of the larva to get out; the larva collapses completely and dies. The histoblasts did not 
develop, as mentioned by Strickland. Two worms were placed in damp soil in a crystal 
dish, but, when examined a week afterwards, no trace of them was found.” 

The clathrinum group. 

Membranous prealar area bearing numerous lanceolate scales; lower sternopleural 
area with evenly spaced, short, erect hairs. Legs usually with greater part of hind 
metatarsus pale. 

This group appears to be near Edwards’ (1934) sub-group C, for he describes the 
lower sternopleural hairs and the rather characteristic leg markings, though he does 
not mention the prealar scales. These are so conspicuous (at any rate in fresh specimens) 
that we doubt whether they could have been present in the Oriental species.* This 
character appears to have been used previously only by Gibbins (1934), followed by 
de Meillon, for the hirsutum group in the Ethiopian fauna. His figures, however, 
indicate a rather different appearance and arrangement of the hairs, and we do not 
suggest that the hirsutum and clathrinum groups are faunistically related. 

Owing to the close relationship of the adults, longer descriptive notes are necessary 
than elsewhere in this paper. 

SlMUUTTJH OLATHKTNUM M. and M. 

Simttlium clathrinum Mackerras and Mackerras, 1948. p. 248, Type in Division of Economic 

Entomology, C.S.I.R., Canberra. 

Female : Medium sized, rather thick-set, very dark species. Frons one-seventh head 
width. Scutum black, with three somewhat indefinite golden lines on disc and creamy 
reflection at sides. Wings with veins at base black and included membrane infuscated. 
Legs with conspicuous silvery or creamy scales on femora and tibiae, as well as on pale 
part of hind metatarsus. Claws with a distinct basal tooth. Abdomen with usual 
silvery fringe to first segment; second to fourth covered with black scales; remainder 
shining black dorsally. 

Male: Upper facets of eyes unusually enlarged, about the size of second antennal 
segment. Thorax with golden lines as in female. Wings and legs similar to female, 
but pale scales on femora and tibiae more golden and less conspicuous. Abdomen black, 
except for sublateral, ashy, shining patches on second, fifth and sixth segments. 
Hypopygium with anterior part of phallosome without keel and not transversely ridged 
below, bare on centre, but with some short hairs and spinules laterally. 

Cocoon; Characteristic; sub-conical, with a distinct anterior collar, which is 
prolonged all round into a latticed portion surrounding the gill filaments of the pupa 
(Fig. 20). 

Pupa: With four long, slender, pointed, dark gill filaments arising from a short, 
dark stem on each side. 


•Mr. Paul Freeman has informed us that there are no prealar scales or hairs on any of 
Edwards' species from Java and Sumatra in the British Museum. 
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Ixtrva: Robust, dark. Head with a ventral incisure, pattern positive type, irregular 
in shape. Gill*spot rather small, pear-shaped. Rectal gills compound. Ventral papillae 
absent, but ventro-lateral swellings present. 

Distribution . — Queensland : South ('oast district (Lower Mudgeeraba Ck. type locality ), 
March, May, June; Brisbane, June; Brisbane R., May; Samford district, April; (layndah, May; 
Bldsvold, May.* 

Biology; Early stages on stones, grass blades and sometimes logs in swiftly running, 
clear water, most numerous where flow most powerful ; pupae sometimes In dense masses. 
Habits in adults unknown. 


Sim huiim papiterhk Wharton. 

Simnlitim pa puensis Wharton, 1948, p. 359, Type In Macleuy Museum, UniversHy of Sydney. 

Female: Close to 8. clathrinum , but differ in that the golden scales on the scutum 
are not concentrated into three longitudinal lines, veins at the root of the wing are paler 
(brown), and the teeth on the claws, If present, are much smaller. Abdomen with all 
segments clothed with scales dorsally; first with a creamy gold fringe; second Quite 
densely covered with creamy gold scales; third dark, with a rather scattered apical line 
of pale scales; fourth with the pale scales more numerous on disc, but still predominantly 
apical; fifth and sixth with the pale scales fairly evenly diffused over disc; apical 
segments hidden in the specimens we have seen. 

Male: The upper eye-facets are even more enlarged than in 8. clathrinum (Wharton, 
1848, tig. 8) ; otherwise the male is only to be distinguished by the uniform distribution 
of the golden scales on the scutum. Hypopygium with the anterior part of the phallo- 
some more like that of 8. nicholsoni, broad, appearing transversely ridged, and very 
delicately spinulose below. 

Cocoon: Sub-cylindrical, rounded posteriorly, rather delicate, with a fenestrated 
collar beneath head anteriorly, and with the lateral margins swept back to expose the 
greater part of the thorax of the pupa. 

Pupa: Gill filaments remarkable, strongly arborescent, like those of the species of 
Cnephia described above. The abdominal chaetotaxy is, however, normal and the 
terminal spines are quite small. 

Larva : Robust; close to 8. clathrinum , and is the only other known Australasian 
species with compound anal gills. Distinguished by the broad, conspicuous, bullet- 
shaped, median dark stripe on the head (Fig. 8), extremely deep ventral incision of the 
head capsule (almost reaching the submentum), presence of ventral papillae, and the 
large gill-spot, which is not as dark as that of 8. ornatipes. The filaments are coiled in 
normal Bimulium fashion (cf. Cncphia). 

Distribution. — New Guinea: Ft. Moresby, June, Lee and Wharton ( type locality) ; Milne 
Bay, Mackerras. 

Biology: Early stages on stones in small creek with a moderate flow. Habits of 
adults unknown. 


Simulium ocu latum (Enderlein), 

Pselaphochir ocnlata Enderlein, 1936, p. 181. Types presumably in Budapest or Berlin Museum 
(Wharton, 1948). 

Simuliant oculata (Enderlein) Smart, 1945, p. 510; Wharton, 1948, p. 358. 

We have not seen this species, but it appears to belong here. The male has greatly 
enlarged upper eye facets, like 8. papuense. The female is separable from 8. clathrinum 
by the uniformly distributed golden hairs on the scutum and the untoothed claws, and 
from 8. papuentte by the rather smooth, black (apparently bare) last three abdominal 
tergitea. Enderlein does not mention any pale zone on the hind metatarsus, which may 
be a distinguishing character In both sexes, 

£K#«rib««o».—New Guinea ; Sattleburg (Huon Gulf), Nov.. Biro (type locality). 

*Mr. Wharton has discovered a closely related species in the Blue Mts, and Sydney 
District, N.&W. 

Kit 
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Simxiuum wi i.hklhlandae Smart. 

W r iiftemi« pygmtiv a Enderlein, 1M22, p. 70 (nec StmuWa pygnuxea Zetteretedt, 1838). Type 
poaHibly in Budapest or Berlin Museum (Wharton, 1348). 

M crops pygmaeus Enderleln, 1930, p. 93 ; Edwards, 1934, p. 118. 

flimuUunt wilheUnlandae Smart, 1944, p. 131 (worn, not;.) ; Wharton, 1948, p. 358 , 

Male: We have not seen this species, but it almost certainly belongs here, for it has 
the upper facets of the eye greatly enlarged, mesosternal hairs, and the characteristic 
colouration of the hind metatarsus {Edwards, 1934). It should be easy to recognise by 
its bright brown -yellow antennae and yellow-ochre first two segments of the abdomen. 

ZHatrilm ((<>«.— New Guinea: Kaiser Wllhelmland ( = Mandated Territory of New Guinea), 
Hollsong (type locality). 


SlMUI.lUM NIC IIOl.KONI M. & M. 

tHmuUum niahoUoni Mackerras and Mackerras, 1948, p. 25.T, Type in Division of Economic 

Entomology, C.S.I.R., Canberra. 

Female: A rather small, dark species, more slender than 8. clathrinum , and with 
frons one-fourth head width. Antennae with first two segments and base of third 
brownish yellow, remainder deep brown. Scutum with numerous pale scales, which are 
golden towards the centre, more silvery at the sides, and with dark, converging dorso- 
central lines; shoulders almost black; pleurae dark man-o'-war grey, with but faint 
Indications of ashy reflections, the only brown part being the membranous prealar area: 
prealar scales silvery. Wings with veinB at root yellowish to brown. Legs with silvery 
scales on femora and tibiae, hind metatarsi largely pale; claws humped at base but not 
toothed. Abdomen covered with brownish black scales; fringe of first segment with 
silvery reflections; second with an apical, transverse silvery band; third and fourth dark 
medially, with silvery apical patches laterally; subsequent segments with sprinkling of 
pale scales on disc as well as the lateral silvery zones. 

The general appearance of this species is silvery and black. 

Male: A black species, with ashy lateral patches on the abdomen. Bears a super- 
ficial resemblance to the males of A. bancrofti and A, pe&tilens, from which It Is to be 
distinguished by the generic and group characters. It is to be separated from 
8. clathrinum by lacking the golden thoracic lines, and on rubbed specimens by the 
bypopygium, the anterior part of the phallosome being relatively broader, with distal 
edge curled backwards (giving the appearance of a transverse ridge) and very delicately 
apinulose ventrally. 

Cocoon: A simple, finely woven wall-pocket, without anterior collar or dorsal 
projection. 

Pupa : With six, rather narrow, straight gill-filaments arising from a slender stem 
on each side, directed forward and lying close together in a characteristic fashion. 

Larva: Rather delicate, characteristically yellowish in colour. Head pattern of 
negative type (Fig. 8). Gill spot small, pear-shaped. Anal gills simple; ventral papillae 
present. 

Distribution : Queensland: Many localities from the South Coast and Brisbane districts to 
the Mackenzie R. (Fitzroy watershed) and westward to Dalby (Condaroine watershed). The 
type locality is Brisbane R. (Wtvenhoe). Collected from April to June and again in January, 
New South Wales : Bathurst (Fish R,), Apr,, Wharton. 

Biology : Common and widespread, but the adults have rarely been seen, moat being 
collected by sweeping Melaleuca in creek beds, and an occasional specimen while making 
half-hearted attempts to bite man (E. N, Marks). Early stages In moderately fast, 
fairly dear to somewhat muddy water, usually attached to submerged vegetation, dead 
sticks, and leaves or logs. Its place in the succession of species which follow flooding 
is between A. bancrofti and 8. omatipes (Mackerras and Mackerras, 1948), It must 
have a resistant stage to carry it through periods of drought. 

Simtoium faheti Taylor, 

mtnulium faheyi Taylor, 1927, p. 71; Sharp, 1945, p. 504; Mackerras and Mackerras, 1941, 

p, 265. Type (labelled '‘Allotype**) In School of Public Health and Tropical Medicine, 

Sydney, 
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Female'. Close to *Sf. nichvl&oni, but the general colouration is brown or grey and 
golden rather than black and Bilvery. in particular, the prealar Beales are creamy to 
golden, the legs are brown with pale golden scales, and the dark scales on the dorsum of 
the abdomen are a rich brown in colour. The shoulders ave brown, the colouv extending 
down on to the pleura in a patch behind the pronotal lobes and posteriorly in a narrow 
zone around the anterior spiracle to join the brown prealar area. The remainder of 
the pleural surface is pale grey with distinct ashy reflections, so that there is a contrast 
in colours which is not seen in nicholsoni . The claws were described by Taylor as 
toothed; the basal thickening is pointed in the type (forming an indication of a tooth) 
but not in the other specimens we have seen. 

Distribution. — Queensland: tnnistall, Taylor {typv locality); Lawn Hill (near Burketown)* 
May, Mackerras. Northern Territory: Brocks Ck., Apr., T. O. Campbell; Adelaide K., March, 
A. K. WoodhiU. 

Biology : The type was taken by sweeping vegetation along a creek. Campbell notea 
his specimens as giving a severe bite. 

SjMtJMUM Sp. B. 

Female ; A single specimen of the clathrinum group from the Northern Territory ia 
new to the region. It is very small (body 1-3 mm.). Frons one-third of head width; 
antennae light fawn throughout. Thorax grey, with silvery scales. Wing with light 
cream veins and hairs, but black spinules on C and R^ R appears to be bare (a unique 
character in the region), but the pale hairs of this species are exceedingly difficult to 
detect without mounting a wing. Legs with the greater part of mid and hind femora 
and tibiae and of hind metatarsus pale yellow; claws without teeth. Abdomen with 
basal four segments brown dorsally, covered with brown and some golden scales; 
remainder grey, tomentose, with rather scattered creamy scales. 

This species should be easy to recognize, when material adequate for naming it is 
discovered. Its nearest relative may be S. wilhelmhindae from New Guinea. 

JPfetrfbntfon : Northern Territory: Adelaide K., Mar., WoodhiU. 

The Genus Austkohimulicm Tonnoir. 

Adults: Small to medium, dark or greyish species; antennae ten- (occasionally nine-) 
segmented; palpi with terminal segment about two-thirds as long as previous two 
together; thorax normal; pubescence short, fine; propleural hairs present or absent, never 
conspicuous; wings with Bpines among the macrotrichia on costa, but none on 1^; small 
cell present, though often poorly defined; Cu t with a strong double curve; calcipala and 
pedfsulcus well developed in all species; claws of female usually simple, sometimes with 
a strong tooth at base; abdominal pubescence of female short and scanty, so that the 
dorsum appears either bare but rather dull, or covered with delicate, velvety tomentum; 
genital fork of female with stem relatively short and broad; male hypopygium with three 
(occasionally four or two) spines on style; ventral surface of anterior part of phallosome 
strongly swollen and setulose; posterior part membranous, often swollen, armed with 
groups of delicate, pale denticles; median piece sometimes lightly chitinized, usually 
Impossible to detect. 

Pupa: Respiratory organ (Fig. 12) usually characteristic, a clavate, tapering, or 
spatulate horn bearing numerous fine, unbranched filaments* which appear as If 
composed of a large number of short, delicate segments. Abdomen with no sub-basal 
dorsal spines on any segment; sub-apical dorsal hooks present on a variable number of 
segments; sub-apical ventral hooks usually absent; terminal spines small, backwardly 
or inwardly directed (Fig, 7). 

Cocoon: Finely woven and neatly formed; deficient ventrally in its hinder part* so 
that the abdomen of the pupa lies on the substrate. 


* A, craaaipea (Fig. 12) and two New Zealand species have a relatively short stem and 
tewer, kmger, wider filaments. 
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Larva: Pupal gill-spot with filaments curving anteriorly and upwards from the main 
stem; anal gills simple; ventral papillae present or absent; anterior limbs of anaJ 
Bclerite each with a slender, backwardly-directed strut (Figs. 9, 18) — this feature 
immediately distinguishes Austrosimuliim larvae from those of any other genus in 
the region, though it is figured by Gibbina (1934) in two Ethiopian species of Simulium; 
in some species an incomplete chitinous strut encircles the tip of the abdomen ventral 
to the posterior limb of the anal sclerite.* 

Genotype: gimulium australense Schiner, from Auckland, New Zealand, by original 
designation (Tonnoir, 1925, p. 230). 



Text-fig. 12. — Pupal respiratory horns of Australian species of AuBtraaimulium. 
(For A. torrentium see Fig. 18.) 


Austrottimulium is the best differentiated genus in the region, and is easily recog- 
nizable at all stages. In lacking spines on Kx and possessing a small cell, It would 
appear to lie closer to the Proaimulium complex than to Bimuliwn, The terebrans group 
is a possible link in Cnephia. Also, Puri (1926) has described the pupal breathing born 


* An almost complete ring la formed by the posterior limbs and this strut, and It lies 
immediately anterior to the posterior circlet of hooka. Its position was mistaken by Sharp 
(1946, footnote to p. 486), who apparently thought that the ring was formed in relation to the 
anterior limbs of the anal solerite. 
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of Prosimulium ferrugincum as resembling the Arntrosimulium type, while Edwards 
(1931) has pointed out that the ventral arms of the anal sclerite of the larva surround 
the tip of the abdomen only in Giyantoilax and some species of Austro$muUttm. 

AUSTRALIAN K1MX1KK. 

Three groups are recognized on female and larval characters. Pupae are diverse. 

The mirabUe group. 

Claws of female strongly toothed; abdomen various. Larva with incomplete, dark, 
chitinous ring surrounding tip of abdomen anterior to circlet; ventral papillae present. 
Shows relationship with New Zealand species, 

Aukthohimumum m IK ammo M. & M, 

AuatrouimitHnm mirabile Mackerras and Mackerras. 1!)48, j>. 2(UJ. Type iu IMvlsinn of Economic 
Entomology, Canberra. 

Adult: Both sexes are easily recognized by the very long, dark antennae, with an 
orange band covering segments four to six, and by the presence of three dark spots In 
the radial field of the wing. Dorsum of abdomen with ashy, tomentose markings in 
both sexes, supplemented by patches of brilliant white scales In female. Style of male 
bypopyglum with only two teeth. 



Text -fig. 13. — A, cravsipett vnr. A. Log of male. B. Leg of female, with enlarged claw to 
show tooth characteristic of group, C. Hypopygium of male. D. Gill-spot of larva. E. Head 
pattern of larva. 

Cocoon : Wall-pocket type, often flattened at sideB and almost circular in dorsal 
view; without collar, and with a small, mid-dorsal, anterior projection. 

Pupa: Respiratory horn black, pointed, covered with longitudinal spiny ridges. 
Numerous filaments, about as long as the horn, arise from the furrows between the 
vidges. 

Larva: Distinguished from relatives only by the characters given in the key, and 
the gill-spot which is elongate-oval and conspicuous by reason of the jet-black respira- 
tory horn. 

Distribution, — Queensland: Dawson Ck. on slopes of Mt. Glorious, Apr. ( type locality). 

Biology: Early stages on dead leaves in moderately fast, clear water. Habits of 
adults unknown. 
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AuBTKOSimrMUM crassifks Tonnoir. 

AuatroaimuUum c rctaaipes Tonnoir, 1926, p. 242; Smart, 1945, p. 499. Type In Division or 

Economic Entomology, C.S.I.R., Canberra. 

Mr. R. H. Wharton has recently collected the early stages and bred out adults in 
the Blue Mountains, New South Wales. His males conform well to the hitherto unique 
type, including the details of the hypopygium, and differ only in that the hind meta- 
tarsus is not so incrassate. We feel that these specimens should be regarded at most 
as a geographical race of A. eras sipes, but an element of doubt must remain until the 
early stages are discovered in Victoria. The notes below are based mainly on Mr, 
Wharton's material. 

Female: A dark species, with unusually long creamy-yellow hairs on scutum and 
legs, and entirely dull, brownish black abdomen. Generally like a small A. cornutum, 
but the hind metatarsus is wider and the calcipala differently shaped (cf. Figs. 18B 
and 16). 

Male: Immediately distinguished by the incrassate hind metatarsus (Fig. 13a, cf. 
also Tonnoir, 1925, Fig. 2, I). The style of the hypopygium has only two teeth; the 
setulose area on the anterior part of the phallosome is more restricted than usual; the 
posterior part bears a row of long, though delicate, teeth on each side; and the large 
median piece can be distinctly seen (Fig. 13C). 

Cocoon; Similar to A, mirahile , but with a narrow collar, and sometimes a larger 
dorsal projection (Fig. 20). 

Pupa: Distinguished by the six remarkably long gill filaments arising from a short 
stem, the whole respiratory organ being as long as the cocoon. Superficially a relation- 
ship to 8. nichotsoni might be suggested, but the segmented appearance of the filaments 
(Fig. 12) is an Austrosimulium, not a Simulium character. 

Larva: Younger larvae resemble A. mirahile closely, but the dorsal ends of the 
chitinous ring are not expanded (cf. Fig. 9), and the number of teeth per row in the 
circlet is 15-20 as compared with 12-15. Gill-spot unique in the genus by reason of the 
evenly coiled filaments (Fig. 13D). 

Difltribtttfott.— Victoria ; Sassafras, Oct., Tonnoir (type locality). New South Wales: Mt. 
Victoria, December-March, Wharton ; Wentworth Falls, Mar., Wharton. 

Biology: Tonnoir’s specimen was collected by sweeping vegetation along a creek. 
Mr. Wharton's larvae were found on leaves and the pupae on stones in small mountain 
streams. 


ArsTBosiMui.nnvr cornuti m Tonnoir. 

.Aiistroaimtittum cornutum Tonnoir, 1925, p. 243; Smart, 1945, p. 499. Type In Division of 

Economic Entomology, C.S.I.R., Canberra. 

Female: A relatively large, dark species, like A. victoriae , but immediately distin- 
guished by the strongly toothed claws. Frons about one-quarter head width; antennae 
long (as in A. victoriae , Fig. 17A) ; legs rather uniformly brown; calcipala nearly as 
wide as metatarsus; abdominal tergltes dull brown, without trace of black tomentum. 

Male; Recognisable from other dark species only by the wide calcipala. There are 
two teeth on the style of the hypopygium, as in A. cra**ipen. 

Cocoon: Oval, apparently without collar, but with a single, long, median, dorsal 
projection "curving downwards so as to protect the head of the nymph” (Tonnoir). 

Pupa: Respiratory horn strong, brown, tapering, with numerous filaments arising all 
over surface. It is rather like that of A. wimble, but the horn is not black and not so 
ridged. 

Larva : Distinguished from its relatives only by the characters listed in the key, and 
by the S -shaped gill-spot rather like that of A, furioeum (Tonnoir, 1925). The basal 
segment of the antenna, though longer than in A. mirahile, is still markedly shorter than 
the distal segment (Fig. 16). 

DtefrtbuNon. — Tasmania; Burnie, Oct.; St. Patrick R„ Nov.; National Park, Dec. ; King St, 
Feb.; Strahan, Feb. ; Mt, Wellington; Cradle Mt, ; Eagle-Hawk Neck, Nov.; Marla Is., Nov. 
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Victoria: Saseafras, Oct. {type locality). New South Wales; Mt. Kosciusko (Sawpit Ck„ 
Pretty Ft. Ck.), Dec.; Fitzroy Falls, Nov.; Wentworth Falls, Nov. A.C.T. : Coree Ck,, Sept, 
L. Graham. All but the last coll, Tonnoir. 

Biology : Adults collected by sweeping, not observed to bite. Early stages in very 
swift water, rather scattered, never in colonies (Tonnoir). 


AtTSTEOSIMlJLHTM gp. C. 

Female: Only a single specimen known. Related to A. eornutuni , having the same 
type of claws with a powerful tooth at base, but differs in its smaller size, narrower 
frons (one-eighth of head width), fawn-coloured legs, and in having velvety black 
abdominal tergites 2-6, which are like those of A, furiosum but smaller. A well differen- 
tiated species, but we lack the material to describe it adequately. . 

Distribution . — Western Australia: Temberton, Aug., Nicholson. 


The barter of ti group. 

Claws of female simple; abdomen with ashy central patches, forming a median 
dorsal stripe. Larva without chitlnous ring; ventral papillae absent, 

Austrosimuuvm Bancroft! (Taylor). 

Stmuliitw bemcrofti Taylor, 1918, p. 168; Taylor, 1927, p. 70 (part). Typo female (labelled 

“Allotype”) In School of Public Health and Tropical Medicine, Sydney. 

AwatroaimwHtm bancrofti (Taylor), Tonnoir, 1 925, p. 241 (part) ; Drummond, 1921. p. 8; Smart, 

1946, p. 499 ; Mackerras and Mackerras, 1948, p. 256. An allotype male, from Serpentine, 

Western Australia, was labelled by Drummond, and placed in Division of Economic 

Entomology, C.S.I.R., Canberra. 

Female: A medium to small, greyish species. Antennae nine-segmented, third 
segment enlarged (Fig. 1); first two segments creamy yellow. Abdomen with a wide, 
discontinuous, ashy dorsal stripe, distinguishing this species from all others except 
A. pestilens. Legs with considerable pale fulvous suffusion, 

Male: Black. Antennae nine-segmented. Abdomen with a conspicuous patch of 
ashy tomentum laterally on fifth and sixth segments. Hypopygium with style distinctly 
longer than coxite. 

Cocoon: Shoe-shaped, with a conspicuous anterior collar, which iB deeper than in 
any other species. The opening is well swept back, and there is no mid-dorsal projection. 

Pupa: Respiratory horn flat, spatulate. The filaments are about as long as the horn, 
and arise from the whole of the outer surface except the distal fourth, which is 
spinulose. 

Larva: Head usually fairly heavily pigmented; submental teeth seven. Gill-spot 
elongate, club-shaped (very characteristic). Anal armature with anterior limbs forming 
less than a right-angle. Posterior circlet with 20-30 spines per row. 

Distribution.-— -Queensland : Mackenzie, Dawson and Burnett R. basins (Eidsvold type 
locality) ; Brisbane R. ; Brisbane ; South Coast ; Dalby ; Chinchilla ; Goondiwindi, J. L. Wassell ; 
Roma, K. A, J. Meyers. Collected between March and August. New South Wales: Hartley 
(Lett R.), Dec., Wharton; Bathurst (Fish R,), Apr., Wharton; Bumberry, Oct., Ferguson*; 
Bourke, May, Ferguson* ; Yaws, Aug,, Nov., K. English. A.C.T. : Molonglo R., Sept.-Apr„ 
Tonnoir; Black Mt, June, Hill, Nov., F. J. Gay; Cotter R„ Nov.-Apr. ; Murrumbldgee K. ( Jan.; 
Blundell's, Sept., Dec., Feb., Tonnoir ; Lee's Spring, Oct., Hill ; Brindabeila, Oct., L. Willing*. 
Tasmania; Launceston, Apr,, M. Crust Western Australia: Darling Range area, spring and 
early summer, Drummond; Serpentine, Apr., Drummond; Mundarlng, Aug., Ferguson; Bridge- 
town, Aug., Nicholson, Not yet known from Victoria or South Australia. 

Biology: Been taken biting man, more frequently in the southern and western parts 
of its range than In Queensland. Early stages in very fast-moving, fairly clear to 
definitely muddy water; usually attached to submerged Melaleuca fronds, sticks, logs, 
dead leaves, and occasionally stones. Larvae crowd together in dense masses. Comes 
next after A. pestilens in the succession which follows flooding of inland streams. Must 
possess a drought-resistant stage, 


• identification not confirmed; could have been A. peetiiena 
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AUSTEOBtMUUUM PRSTJLEN8 M. A M. 

SimuUim bancrofti Taylor, 1927, p, 70 (part), 

Austrosimulium bancrofti (Taylor), Tonnoir, 1926, p. 241 (part). 

Au9troeimuUum pcBtilens Mackerras and Mackerras, 1 948, p. 260. Type in Division of Economic 

Entomology, C.S.I.R., Canberra, 

Female: Very close to A . bancrofti , from which it is to be distinguished primarily 
by the ten -segmented antennae. Also, it is usually smaller, the head is distinctly 
narrower, the basal segments of the antennae are darker, the third segment is smaller, 
and the legs are more uniformly brown. 

Male: Only separable from A. bancrofti by the ten-segmented antennae and the style 
of the hypopygtum not being ciuite eb long as the coxite. 

Cocoon: Collar not as high as in A. bancrofti , often quite low, but the shape is 
variable owing to the general crowding together of the cocoons. 

Pupa : Respiratory horn slender, pointed (cf. the spatulate horn of A. bancrofti ), 
with irregular surface, from the whole of which the slender filaments arise; they are a 
little longer than the horn. A. cornutum and A. mirabile have similar respiratory 
organs, but the horn of the latter is dark, and both have ventral Bptnes on the abdomen, 
whereas there are only ventral hairs in A. pestilent. 

Larva: Head very pale, with only a trace of median marking. Submental teeth 
eleven. Gill-spot small, oval. Anal armature with anterior limbs diverging at more 
than a right-angle. Posterior circlet with 10-12 spines per row. 

Difltri&tUicm. — Queensland : Widespread from Wowan in Central Queensland to the New 
South Wales border near Plrranbandi, and inland to Windorah. Not known from east of the 
Divide, except on the Dawson and tipper Burnett Rivers. Collected from January to April. 
(Chinchilla type locality). New South Wales: Not recorded, but almost certainly present in 
north-western districts. 

Biology: This species is the pest Simuliid of Queensland, and its behaviour has 
already been discussed (Mackerras and Mackerras, 1948). The adults swarm after 
floods and attack kangaroos, domestic animals and man. The early stages are only 
found in very fast, turbulent, muddy water. There is an association with Melaleuca 
spp.; the early stages crowd on the submerged parts and cocoon in dense masses on the 
fronds, while the adults rest in thousands on the exposed parts of the trees. It is first 
in the succession of species which follows flooding, and evidently has a drought-resistant 
stage to tide over the periods when the streams are sluggish or dry. 

The furiosum group. 

Claws of female simple; abdomen entirely dark. Larva without chitlnous ring; 
ventral papillae present. 

This is a group of species, which Tonnoir considered easy to recognize in the pupal 
stage, but difficult to separate as adults. We have been unable to distinguish satisfac- 
torily between the males, but the females are better differentiated, and the three types 
recognized (and these only) could be correlated with well-defined pupal characters. In 
brief; furiosum has the abdominal tergttes velvety black; victoriae is longer, darker, 
with relatively long antennae (Fig, 17A; A. furiosum is similar); torrcntium is more 
compact, greyish, and with distinctly shorter antennae (Fig, 17B; the relative length Is 
similar in A. bancrofti and A, pestilent). The basic characteristics of the pupae are 
constant in the three species, but they show some variation in such features as the 
lengths of the horn and filaments. We are unable to accept these relative differences 
as justifying specific or subspecific recognition, unless they are accompanied by 
differences in other stages also. 

Austhosimulium fubiosi m (Skuse). 

SimwHum furiosum Skuse, 1888, p. 1382. Type in Macleay Museum, University of Sydney. 

A usfrosimtiZtam furiosum (Skuse), Tonnoir, 1926, p. 239; Smart, 1946, p. 499; Mackerras and 

Mackerras, 1948. p. 264. Allotype male, morphotype larva and pupa, from Gosford, March, 

D. Mackerras, in Division of Economic Entomology, Canberra, 

Austrosimulium simile Tonnoir, 1926, p, 249, Type in Division of Economic Entomology, 

C.S.I.R., Canberra. 
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Auatwriimulium auntrosifnile Smart, 1944 , p. 183. 

>l,,,< C 0 9XR'. < Tan“ <>r/er4 Tmnolr ‘ ^ P ' 248 ' Type 1,1 Ulv,alon Economic Entomology. 

Female: A medium-sized, dark species; (ions about one-fourth head width; antennae 
long (Fig. 1); propleural hairs present or absent; legs brown, often with darkened tips 
to femora, tibiae and metatarsi; calcipala from half to two-thirds width of metatarBus- 
abdomen dark brown or greyish, tergites 2 to 6 velvety black, showing up as conspicuous 
black patches against the dull ground colour; the posterior edges of the tergites are some- 
times narrowly banded with ashy tomentum. 

Male: Rather small, black, undistinguished. Scutum velvety black, with dark 
golden hairs; abdomen velvety black; legs darker than in female. Calcipala about two- 
thirds the width of the metatarsus, and third antennal segment nearly twice as long as 
the fourth. Style of hypopygium with three teeth; posterior part of phallosome with a 
row of denticles on each side of distal margin. 

Cocoon: Simple wall-pocket, with the sides just meeting in front, and no central 
dorsal projection. 



Text-fig. 14. — Pupal home of A. furiosum, showing range of variation. 


Pupa: The respiratory horn is a slender, rather pale, finely spinulose cylinder, 
ending distally in an irregularly conical prolongation, from which 20 to 30 slender 
filaments arise. The filaments are banded with exceedingly minute spines, giving them 
rather the appearance of striated muscle fibres. Usually the horn is about six times 
as long as wide (Figs. 12, 14B) and the filaments about twice as long as the horn, but 
both may be shorter. 

Larva: Antennae pale, distal segment* about as long as basal. Head with an 
Irregular central pattern, and a sublateral dark spot on each side (a useful character for 


* Actually the antennae of Simuliid larvae appear to be four-segmented, the stouter first 
and second being more or lees fused together, the third long and slender, and the fourth very 
short. We have followed custom and convenience In amalgamating the first and second pairs. 
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preliminary, low-power diagnosis). Gill-spot S -shaped (cf. A . corntiftm). Anal sclerlte 
delicate. 

Synonymy: Our identification of A, furivaum is based on fresh material (larvae, 
pupae, bred adults) collected at Gosford by D, Mackerras, the females being compared 
with Skuse's type material by Mr. R. H, Wharton. There is no doubt of the identity of 
Tonnoir 's A. simile with this species. Smart's austroaimile was a nom. nov>, as simile 
was preoccupied In Bimulium. A. toeindorferi Tonn. differs only in the shorter pupal 
respiratory horn and filaments (Fig, 14A). Structurally, however, both horn and 
filaments are exactly the same in the two, as are the larvae and adults. We have seen 
a few "short-horned” A . furiosum from Queensland (cf. also B. omatipes ), and feel 
that A. weindorferi is only a variant which does not merit subspeeiflc status. 

Distribution . — Queensland: Noosa, Aug., Marks: Ncrang, Mar., authors; Mudgeeraba Ck., 
May, authors; Logan R., June, Marks; Dalby, Apr., authors. New South Wales; Armidale, 
Aug,, D. Mackerras; Carlisle’s Gully (N. of Tamworth), Aug., D. Mackerras; Gosford (type 
locality) , Aug. -Sept., Skuse, Mar. and May, D. Mackerras; Berowra, Aug. -Sept., Skuse ; Hartley 
(Lett, R.), Dec., Wharton ; Bathurst (Fish R.), Apr., Wharton ; Oberon (Fish R., 4,000 ft), Apr., 
Wharton ; Wentworth Falls, Mar., Wharton ; Tallong, Sept., Taylor ; DenlHquin, Nov„ Ferguson. 
A.C.T. : Molonglo R., Sept. -Nov. ; Black Mt„ Oct., Cotter R., Oct.-Dec. ; Cotter-Murrumbidgee 
Junction, Oct.; Murrumbidgee R., Jan. ; Blundell's, Jan., Feb., Apr., Graham; Lee's Spring, Nov,, 
Hill ; all but last two coll. Tonnolr. Victoria : Morrison’s ; Cockatoo, Oct. ; Fern Tree Gully, 
Dec. ; Beaconsfleld, Nov. ; all coll. Hill ; Sassafras, Oct., Tonnoir, Tasmania : Launceston 
(Cataract Gorge) ; Geeveston, Dec. ; Bruny Is., Jan. ; Cradle Valley, Jan. ; Eaglehawk Neck, 
Nov. ; Brown R., Deo. ; all coll. Tonnoir. South Australia ; Meadows, Aug., Swan. Western 
Australia: Pemberton, Aug., Ferguson, Nicholson; Kirup, Aug., Nicholson; Walgarup Brook, 
Aug,, Nicholson. 



Gosford Canberra 


Text-fig. 15.— Tarsi of Anstroaitnulium spp,, females. 

Biology: The full distribution has been given above, because this is a widespread 
though usually unrecognized species. The adults are apparently cryptic; Swan notes the 
South Australian specimens as biting man, and those collected by Skuse were presum- 
ably biting, otherwise the name is difficult to understand. The early stages are nearly 
always sparse, only a few specimens being found In any one locality at any one time. 
They prefer moderately fast, clear, shallow water, but may persist for a while when the 
flow has been considerably reduced. They are usually attached to vegetation. 

AUSTROSIMUUtlM VICTORIA® Roubaud. 

BiwuHum viotoriae Roubaud, 1906, p, 521, Type in British Museum, London. 

AttatrosimuHum viotoriae (Roubaud), Tonnoir, 1926, p. 240 ; Smart, 1946, p. 499. 

Austrosimuliium taawianlenae Tonnoir, 1926, p. 245, Type hi Division of Economic Entomology* 
C.8.I.R., Canberra. 
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Female: A medium-sized, relatively long-bodied, uniformly dark species. FronB about 
one-quarter head width; antennae long (Fig. 17A); scutum very dark; propleural hairs 
present or absent; legs uniformly brown; calcipala a little more than half width of 
metatarsus (Fig. 15) ; abdominal tergites dull brown, not tomentose. 

Male ; Similar to A. furionum. 

Cocoon : Elongate oval, with a narrow collar, and distinguished from all other 
species by having two long, dorsal projections which curve downwards and inwards to 
cover the respiratory horns of the pupa. Tonnoir's notes suggest that Canberra specimens 
may have only a single, long, dorsal projection, like that of A. cornutum but the material 
now available is too fragmented to be certain of this point. 

Pupa : Respiratory horn rather long and somewhat flattened, the relatively short 
filaments being inserted along its edge and curved inwards in a characteristically formed 
tuft. The horn in mainland specimens le broader in the middle (Fig. 12) than in those 
from Tasmania, but the two are otherwise similar. 

Larva : Easily recognizable by the dark brown to blackish basal segment of the 
antennae, all other species known to us having entirely pale antennae. Otherwise very 
like A. furiosum, but with a more robust anal sclerite. The gill-spot is, however, more 
like that of A. barurofti , so full-grown larvae are easily identified. 



Text-fig. 10. — Antennae of larvae of Anatrosimulium spp., and submental 
plates of two spp. 

Synonymy . — A female in the School of Public Health and Tropical Medicine, bearing 
a label “Mta. of Victoria, 15.vii.1899, C. French, 1900.171", and identified by Roubaud in 
1906 as Simulium victoriae Roub., proved to be exactly similar to A. tasmaniense Tonn., 
as recognized from Tonnoir’s original series. We sent an inquiry to Mr, Paul Freeman 
of the British Museum, who was kind enough to give us the following reply: 

"Roubaud in his original description refers to ‘a number of females'. We have five 
females, all bearing exactly the same labels as the specimen referred to by yourself as 
collected by French in 1890 and identified by Roubaud in 1906 as 8 . victoriae. One of 
ours bears a type label, the others are presumably paratypes. There is no doubt at all 
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in my mind but, that you have one of the same series and that yours is also a paratype. 
However, on examination, one specimen was seen to be different and is in fact a female 
of Cnephia umbratorum; the other four appear to be one species. We have also two 
paratypes of Austrosimulium tasmaniense: Edwards has placed them beside A. vicloriae 
and put a query on the label below Tonnoir 's species. I can see no difference whatso- 
ever between these two species. The claws in vivtoriae are simple and therefore it cannot 
be comutum , The abdomen is uniformly velvety-black and the calcipala between a half 
and two-thirds width of metatarsus, and it therefore fits tasmanieme and not furiomni 
or torrentium. Unfortunately we have no specimens furiosum or torrentium in the 
collection, so I am quite unable to compare them, but there seems to be little doubt that 
taBmaniense is the same as victoriae” 

Distribution. Tasmania ; Cradle Valley, Jan. ; St. Patrick's R,. f Oct. -Nov. ; Mt. Wellington, 
Nov. ; Brown K,, Dec, ; National Park, Dec. ; Geeveston, Dec. ; Hartz Mta., Dec. ; Mt. Field, Dec. ; 
all coll, Tonnolr. Victoria: “Mts. of Victoria", July, French (type locality ); Mt. Buffalo, Oct.. 
R. J. Tillyard and G. A. Currie. New South Wales: Mt. Kosciusko (The Creel, Diggers Ck., 
SawpK Ck.), Dec., Tonnoir. Mackerras; Wentworth Falls, Mar., Wharton. A.C.T. : Black Mt., 
June, Hill; Molonglo R., Sept. -Oct. ; Cotter R-, Sept. -Oct. ; Blundell's, Nov.; Condor Ck., Oct., 
Hill and J. W. Evans; all eol!. Tonnoir except first and last. 

Biology: Tonnoir took females flying round him but not biting. The early stages 
were mostly found on stones, occasionally on grass-blades, in small to medium-sized 
creeks with only a moderate flow of water (Tonnoir). 



Text-fig. 17. — Heads of A : A. Victoria? , and B: A. torrentium hilli (both specimens from 
A.C.T.) ; dorsal view, to show relative lengths of antennae, 

' ArSTKOSIMtTLIFM TORRENTIUM TORRENTIUM Tonnoir. 

AuatroaimuUum torrentium Tonnoir. 1925, p, 247; Smart, 1945, p. 499. Type In Division of 

Economic Entomology, C.S.I.R.. Canberra. 

Female : A small, compact, greyish species. Frons one-third of head width; antennae 
(Figs. 1, 17B) distinctly shorter than vertical length of head, basal two segments bare 
and a lighter brown than remainder. Scutum grey; pleurae with marked ashy sheen. 
Legs fawn, usually with darker knees and some darker suffusion towards ends of 
segments. Abdomen with tergites brown, sometimes dark, but not velvety. 

Male: Third antennal segment not much longer than fourth, calcipala barely half 
width of metatarsus, otherwise as A. furiomm. Style of hypopyglum with two, some- 
times three, spines; posterior part of phallosome with a patch of denticles ventrally 
on each side. 

Cocoon: Flat, rounded, with a narrow, raised, central part to contain the body of 
the pupa, and with a small, oval opening into which the head and anterior part of the 
pupal thorax fit neatly; margin of opening with thickened, rolled edge. 

Pupa: Remarkable for the flattened head and anterior part of the thorax, adapted to 
fit exactly to the aperture in the cocoon, with only the respiratory apparatus projecting 
beyond its general surface. Horn very short, broad, orange basally, black distally, where 
It is armed with stout black spines (Fig. 18A). The filaments are short, fine, 15*20 in 
number, and arise from the distal end of the horn, The thorax bears on each side a 
raised, blunt tubercle just behind the base of the respiratory horn, and a stout, dark, 
backwardly directed spine over the post-alar area of the underlying adult. These 
structures are present in all the races of A. torrentium, but we have not seen them in any 
other species. 
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Larva: Antennae with diBtal segment only about half the length of the basal; margin 
of submentum evenly curved; anal sclerite stout, with a somewhat Irregular brown 
chltinous expansion of its anterior limbs (Pig. IgA). The gill spot shows the black 
spines even at an early stage of development, and, when fully formed, has the perfect 
form of the pupal horn, with the filaments curved in an anterior tuft. 


Distribution , — Tasmania : St. Patricks It, 
Feb.; Launceston (Cataract Gorge), Out. -Jan. ; 

Tonnoir, 


Nov. (type locality) ; Burnie (Emu It), Oct., 
Cradle Valley, Jan, ; Mt. Parrel, Feb. ; all coll! 


Biology. Adults have been taken by sweeping plants. The early stages were found 
in larger streams with a very swift flow, to which the form of the cocoon and pupae seem 
specially adapted. Tonnoir notes that the prepupal larvae seek indentations in the 
stones, “which the cocoon closes like a flat lid”. We have not seen a similar adaptation 
to unusually fast water elsewhere in the family, even in A, pent Hens. 



Text-fig. 18. — Pupal horns and anal sclerHes of races of A. torrentium. 
A : A, torrentium tan'entium ; B : A. torrentium var. ; C. ; A. torrentium hilli . 


AVHTBOKtMVLICM TOKKF.NT1VM UHA1, H. SUbsp. 

Mainland specimens fall in two groups, both differing from Tasmanian specimens 
in larval characters, and one also in pupal characters. The differences appear to be 
constant, and we propose to associate the name of our friend, Mr. G. F. Hill, with the 
more distinctive of the two. 

Adult: Female rather lighter in general colouration, otherwise both sexes similar 
to typical subspecies.* 

Cocoon: Smaller and more oval than typical subspecies; opening egg-shaped, margin 
smooth and only slightly thickened, Tonnoir notes that cocoon is covered in life with 
a gelatinous material, which gives it a milky appearance. 


* Fropleural hairs were absent in torrentium (two specimens), present in h4l!t (four 
specimen*), and present in nine, absent in eight of the females associated by Tonnoir with the 
variant described below. An analysis of the propleural hairs in further accurately associated 
series of the three forms might be interesting. 
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Pupa : The flattened head and thorax, general habitus, and armature as in typical 
subspecies. Respiratory horn about twice as long and not so broad (Fig. 18C), coloration 
as in typical subspecies, but apical spines fewer and weaker. Filaments slender, about 
30 in number. 

Larva : The anal armature (Fig. 18C) is relatively delicate, and there is no trace 
of the chitinous expansion of the anterior limbs, which is characteristic of the typical 
subspecies. Gill -spot with stem long, as in pupa, and spines relatively Inconspicuous. 
The margin of the submental plate is scalloped (like .4. vornutum. Fig. 16), but the 
antennae, circlet, and ventral papillae are as in typical subspecies. 

Types: We feel it necessary to follow the unusual course of designating a full- 
grown “gill-spot" larva from Cotter R,, A.C.T., 10 Oct., '29, Tonnoir, as holotype. 
Morphotype pupa, adult female, and adult male have been selected from the same series. 
All types are in the collection of the Division of Economic Entomology, C.S.I.R., 
Canberra. 

Distribution. — A.C.T. : Cotter R., Oct. -Nov. ( type, locality). New South Wales: Yarrango- 
billy R. (near Caves), Feb. ; Mt. Kosciusko, Thrcdbo R., Dec., Snowy R., Feb. All coll. Tonnoir. 

Variation : The second form mentioned above links hilli with torrentium, though in a 
distinct step without intermediate grading. The anal sclerite of the larva (Fig. 18B) 
and submental plate are similar to those of hilli, but the pupal respiratory horn (and 
consequently the gill-spot of the larva) is short, broad, with strong spines, like a more 
than usually robust torrentium. Cocoon more like typical subspecies, often asymmetrical. 
In short, adults and young larvae cannot be separated from hilli, pupae are identical 
with torrentium, and only the full-grown “gill-spot” larva is definitely recognizable as a 
separate entity. Tonnoir had carefully linked bred series from Cotter R., Oct. (in 
company with the type series of hilli) and the Cotter-Murrumbldgee Junction, Oct. 
There are specimens also from Cotter R., Sept.-Nov.; Five Fords, Dec.; Mt. Kosciusko 
(Digger's Ck., Thredbo R.), Dec.; all coll. Tonnoir. 

The status of the three forms is difficult to assess. We have been conservative, but 
possibly they are sibling species, which have diverged sufficiently not to breed together 
when they meet (as the two mainland forms do in the Cotter R.). 

Tonnoir (MS.) noted an abnormality in about 5 per cent, of the males of the “short- 
homed” variant, the scutum being shining grey, the hind metatarsi more incrassate 
than normal, and the size and distribution of the enlarged facets of the eye differing 
tpom normal. He queried these abnormal males as possibly gynandromorphs. A pinned 
specimen in the collection has female scutal and leg coloration, but is a male in other 
respects; the Bpirlt material, unfortunately, had dried. 

Biology: Habits of adults unknown. Early stages in swift, clear water, apparently 
occupying the same type of situation as the typical form.. 

NEW ZEALAND SPECIES. 

We have nothing to add to Tonnoir's descriptions so give only brief notes on the 
New Zealand species.* 

AUSTHOBIMUUTJM vexans (Mik). 

Tonnoir, 1925, p. 250. Known only from female; has toothed claws. Auckland Is. 
(type locality ), 

AtTSTROBIMULIUM TTNGULATUM Tonnoir. 

Tonnoir, 1925, p. 250. Known only from female; has toothed claws; a fierce biter. 
South Island (Reefton, type locality ). 


* To complete the list, it should be mentioned that Edwards (1031, pp. 148 and 144) records 
A ustrortmu Hum antAraoiniw (Bigot) and A. moorei (Silva) from Patagonia and Chile. Both 
are known only from adult females. 
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Avstrosimclium austbalense (Schiner), 

Tonnoir, 1926, p, 261. Genotype of Austroaimuliurn . Larva, pupa, cocoon, female 
and male known. A small, unadorned species with simple female clawB; appears to toe a 
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Text-fl*. 19. — Lateral view of full-grown larvae, showing gill-spots. 

/For A. ora*#4|w» see Fig. 13o; for p apwensto read poiwense.) 
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fairly central member of the genua on the characters of all stages. Bites man. North 
Island (Auckland type locality). South Island. 


AusTBosrMiTLitJM tuxyardi Tonnoir. 


Tonnoir, 1925, p. 253, Larva, pupa, cocoon, female and male known. A small, 
undistinguished species with simple claws, but with an unusual pupal respiratory organ 
which may provide a link with other genera, Not Known to attack man. North Island, 
South Island (Nelson type locality). 



(For papnensis read pap«e»se.) 
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Austhosimulium: latioorne Tonnoir. 

Tonnoir, 1925, p. 253. Larva, pupa, cocoon, female and male known. Distinguished 
from A, tiUpardi only by pupal respiratory organ. Not known to attack man. South 
Island (Waiho type locality). 

Austrostmultum mttltt ooR nr Tonnoir. 

Tonnoir, 1925, p. 254, Larva, pupa, cocoon, female and male known. Distinguished 
from above only by pupal respiratory organ. Not known to attack man. North Island, 
South Island (Mt. Arthur type locality L 

AusTKOfliMULiUM LONoxcoRNE Tonnoir. 

Tonnoir, 1925, p. 254. Larva, pupa, cocoon, female and male known. Only distin- 
guished from above by the remarkable pupal respiratory organ which, like that of 
A. tlUyardi, may link with other genera. Not known to attack man. North Island, South 
Island (Kailtoura type locality). 
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NEW SPECIES OF SIMULIIDAE (DIPTERA, NEMATOCERA) FROM 
NEW SOUTH WALES. 

By R. H, Wharton, B.Sc., 

Department of Zoology, University of Sydney. 

(Twenty-one Text-figures.) 

(Read 27th October, 1948.] 


Introduction. 

Unfortunately the following information could not be included in the “Revisional 
Notes on Australasian Simulildae (Diptera)", by I. M. and M. J. Mackerras (these 
Proceed] nob, lxxiii, p. 372, and is given here to complete our present knowledge of 
the Australasian Simulildae. One new species of Bimulium is described, additional 
notes are made on Austroslmulium crassipes Tonnoir, including an account of the 
female and immature stages, and an unknown Simuliid larva is described. 

SlMULIXJM MELATUM, n. Sp. 

Types * — Finned holoiyr^ female and allotype male In the Macloay Museum, University 
of Sydney. Morphotype larva and pupa and one male paratype mounted on slides, larval 
and pupal specimens in alcohol also in the Macleay Museum, One female paratype, larvae 
and pupae Jn the Queensland Institute of Medical Research. 

Type Locality. — Lett River, Hartley, Blue Mountains, New South Wales (Wharton, 
January, 1948). 

DISTINCTIVE CHARACTERS. 

This species belongs to the clathrinum group of the genus Bimulium as defined by 
M. J. and I. M. Mackerras. From all described Australian species 8. melatum may be 
distinguished as an adult by the completely dark legs; in all other species the first 
hind tarsi have a broad pale band. 8. oculata Enderlein Is the only New Guinea species 
with which it could be confused, but the silver scales of 8, melatum on the Irons, 
mesonotum, and sides of the abdomen should differ from the golden-yellow and 
metallic-yellow pubescence of 8. oculata . In addition, the enlarged upper facets of the 
eye In the male 8. oculata are stated to have a diameter greater than the diameter of 
the antennal flagella segments; in 8. melatum these facets have little more than half 
the diameter of the antennal segments. 

The pupa and cocoon together are distinct. The pupa resembles 8. clathrinum. 
and 8. ornatlpes in that each respiratory organ consists of four filaments arising from 
a short base. These filaments, however, are intermediate in size between the smooth, 
very stout filaments of 8. ornatipce and the relatively smooth, slender filaments of 
8. clathrinum . Furthermore, the filaments have a coarse, granulated, irregularly 
wrinkled appearance. The cocoon is similar to that of 8 . omdtipee, but the dorsal 
projection is longer in 8, melatum. 

The larva, with dark pigmentation on most of the head capsule, simple rectal 
gills and the absence of ventral papillae differs from any known Australasian BimuUum 
and on key characters could only be confused with Onephia species, from which it can 
be easily separated on the form and number of teeth in the anal circlet. 

DESOBIPTION. 

Female, 

Length: 2*25 mm.; wing 2 mm. 

Head.— The vertex and occiput are dull black and sparsely covered with silver-grey 
hairs. The frons is grey with a silver-grey pubescence, the frons slightly longer than 
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wide and between one-quarter and one-thivd ot the maximum width ot the head. The 
antennae (Text-fig, 1) are composed of eleven segments, of which the basal two are 
brown and the remainder dark brown to black, with a fine grey pubescence. The palpi 
are normal for the group. 

Thorax. — The mesonotum is black with & covering of fine silver scales. The pleura 
are dull black and bare, except for a patch of silver scales on the membranous 
(prealar) area behind the mesothoracic spiracle, a group of longer silver scales on the 
propleuron and a patch of pale bristles on the lower stern o-pleuron. The scales on the 
scutellum are silver and the halteres are dark brown at the base with cream knobs. 

Legs (Text-fig. 2). — The legs are almost uniformly dark brown to black with only 
the bases of the tibiae light brown and a faint suggestion of a lighter colour in the 
form of a broad hand on the first hind tarsi. The hairs on the legs are normal, many 
short dark brown hairs on all segments, striated scales on the femora and tibiae which 



Text-figures 1-3 2. 

Figs 1-6 and 9-12. Simuliufn n. sp- Female .* t, antennal flagellar segments xl7f>; 

2 hind leg x 40 ; 3, tarsal claws x 176. Male: 4, antennal flagellar aegmenta xl76; 6. facet* 
of eye x 170 ; «. hind teg x 40. Pupa and cocoon x 8 : 9, lateral view : 10. doraal view. Larva: 
11, head, doraal view x 20 ; 12, gl» apot x 20. Basal portion of pupal reapiratory organ x60: 
7, 8 , melotum; 8, 8 . otathrinum. 

glisten with direct lighting, and elongated hairs on the tore and hind tarsi. There 
do not appear to be any particular regions where the hairs show distinctive colouring. 
The hind tibiae are slightly angulated and longer than the drat hind tarsi. The 
calclpalue is from halt to two-thlrde of the width of the flret hind tarsus and the 
pediseulcus is clearly defined. A very email basal tooth is present on the tarsal claws 
(Text-flg. 3). 
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Wings — At the wine base the veins are dark and the wing-membrane is clouded. 
The venation and distribution of macrotrichia are normal for the group. 

Abdomen. — There are a few silver scales on the first and second tergites, but the 
remainder of the scales on the dorsal surface of the abdomen are dark brown. At 
the junction between the dorsal and lateral margins of the abdomen there is a distinct 
line where the dark scales of the dorsal surface are replacd largely by silver-grey scales, 
particularly on the second, third, fourth and fifth segments. These lighter scales thin 
out towards the ventral surface, which is almost bare and grey in colour. 

Male. 

Length 2*3 mm.; wing 2 mm. 

Bead . — The clypeus is black, appearing frosted in some lights but with no silver- 
grey pubescence as in the female. The antennae have all the segments dark brown 
to black, with only the junctions between the first and second segments a lighter 
brown; in addition the flagella segments appear to be relatively longer than In the 
female (Text-fig. 4). The enlarged upper facets of the eye (Text-fig. 5) have approxi- 
mately the same diameter as those of 8. nicholsonl M. J. and I. M. Mackerras, and thus 
are smaller than those of 8. clathrinum M. J. and I. M. Mackerras and 8 . papuensis 
Wharton. 

Thorax .— The scales on the mesonotum, though in most lights silver, may sometimes 
appear golden, whereas in the female these scales are always silver. 

Legs . — The hind tibia is more enlarged and more angulated (Text-fig. 6) than in 
the female; otherwise the legs are similar In both sexes. 

Abdomen . — Similar to that of the female, but the dark scales on the dorsal surface 
extend further down the lateral surfaces and, when replaced by the silver scales, 
these scales are not as numerous as in the female. 

Genitalia . — The genitalia do not appear to show any distinctive features. 

Pupa . 

Length about 4 mm. Dark brown in colour. 

The pupa resembles S. clathrinum in ail details except the form of the respiratory 
organs, which consist of four elongated dark filaments arising from a short, light 
brown base: The filaments are relatively longer and stouter than those of 8 . clathrinum 
and the surface of the filaments has a coarse, irregularly wrinkled appearance (Text- 
flgp. 7 and 8), 

Cocoon. 

A typical wall pocket type, resembling 8. omatipes Skuse in having a median dorsal 
projection which reaches the base of the pupal respiratory organs (Text-figs. & and 10). 
No anterior collar is present and texture of the cocoon is about the same as in 
8. clathrinum. 


Larva. 

Length 5-6 mm. Robust. Head dark, thorax and abdomen grey. 

Bead (Text-figs. 11 and 12). — The pigmentation of the fronto-clypeus is uniformly 
heavy along the posterior margin, gradually becoming less obvious towards the anterior 
margin, where pigment is usually lacking. Except for a small area around the eyes 
the lateral and ventral surfaces of the head are almost uniformly dark. The ventral 
fissure is well marked but not as deep as in 8. papuensis In other respects the head 
is similar to other members of the clathrinum group. 

Thorax . — The gill spot (Text-fig. 12) is closest to 8. clathrinum but is larger, and 
the coarse, wrinkled appearance of the filaments is again distinctive. 

> * 1 Abdomen . — The anal selerite is normal, with bo backwardly directed strut, but the 
rectal (anal) gills are simple; ventral papillae are absent, though ventrolateral 
swellings, as In 8. clathrinum , may be present The anal circlet consists of some seventy 
to eighty rows of hooka, each row with twelve or thirteen hooks. 
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Biolopy,— The early stages have been collected from grass blades In ewfftly running* 
clear water, together with the early stages of 8 . ornatipei, Austrosimulium furiosum and 
A. bancrofti. Early Btages have also been found In large numbers on the surface of rocks 
in small streams at the point where the flow is the greatest; In these cases 8. melatum has 
been the only species present. No adults have been collected, sweeping the surrounding 
vegetation having given no results. 

Distribution. — New .South Wales, Blue Mountains district, Hartley, December, January and 
March; Mount Victoria, March. Sydney district, Oxford Falls, November. Alt specimens 
collected by author. 


Austkohimumum 0 RA 881 PES Tonnoir. 

As stated by Mackerras (1948), I have recently found the early stages of an 
Austro simuliuvi species, the male of which is very similar to Tonnoir's unique male type 
of A. crassipes . It seems likely that when the female and immature stages of Tonnoir’s 
species have been taken at the type locality in Victoria they will conform with the 
following description. As the distinctive characters have already been outlined by 
Mackerras only such additional notes as may be needed to give a positive identification 
have been added. 

Types. — Male type in Division of Economic Entomology, C.tf.l.K*. Canberra. Allotype 
female and paratype male, morpohtype larva, pupa and cocoon, together with larvae and 
pupae, in the Macleay Museum, University of Sydney. 

Type Locality. — Sassafras. Victoria (Tonnoir, 1922). Allotype female and immature stages 
collected at Fairy Bower, Mount Victoria, New South Wales (Wharton, January, 1948). 



Text-figures 13-21. 

Figsr. 13-1 G. Austrosimulium crassipes Tonnoir. W. Female antenna x 05. 14. Female 

palpus x 65. 16. Larval antenna x 65. 16. Larval labium xl75. 

Text-figs. 17-21. Unknown Simullid larva. 17. Head, dorsal view, x 25. 18. Antenna >175. 
10. Labium x 175. 20. Gill spot x 25. 21. Anal armature x 175. 

DESCRIPTION . 


Female. 


Length 2-4 mm.; wing 2-6 mm* 

Head . — The irons, vertex and occiput are grey with a silver pubescence, the frous 
about one-third of the maximum width of the head and longer than wide. The second 
segment of the antenna is brown, the third and flagellar segments dark brown to 
black, the flagellar segments with grey pubescence. The size and shape of the 
various antennal segments are as illustrated (Text-fig. 13). The palpi are black, 
the two hagai segments small, the third swollen, longer than the fourth, which is half 
the length of the thin, elongated terminal segment (Text-fig, 14). 
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Thorax, — The mesonotum is black with relatively long creamy-yellow hairs, which 
are uniformly distributed over the scutum to the base of the scutellum, which is 
black, with only a few scattered yellow halrB on its surface. The pleura are dark 
brown to black, but certain regions, particularly the anepisternum and lower sterno* 
pleuron, show grey reflections. Propleural hairs are absent, the upper mesepimeral 
hairs are dark, and a single dark hair on the sternopleuron is visible. 

The postnotum is black and the halteres have a dark brown base with a broad 
pale cream knob, the pale colouring extending downwards on one side of the stem. 

Legs, — Completely dark, but the femora and tibiae bear some yellow hairs in 
addition to the normal dark brown to black hairs. The fore and mid legs are of 
normal size, the femur and tibia equal in length in the fore legs, the tibia slightly 
longer than the femur in the mid legs. The femur, tibia and first hind tarsus of the 
hind leg are all swollen, and the tarsus is distinctly curved (Mackerras, 1948, 
Text-fig. 13B). The calcipalus is large, almost as wide as the metatarsus, but separated 
from it by a slight notch. The pedisulcus is well defined and all the tarsal claws 
bear a strong basal tooth. 

Wings . — The wing venation is normal, the wing membrane at the base is clouded 
and the main veins are dark brown. 

Abdomen , — Long creamy yellow hairs are present on the lateral margins of the 
first segment, otherwise the abdomen is completely dark brown to black with only 
scattered fine dark brown and yellow hairs on all segments. 

Male . 

Length 2-4 mm.; wing 2 5 mm. 

The male description follows that given by Tonnoir, with the following additions 
and distinctions. 

Head . — The second antennal segment is similar to that of the female, definitely 
lighter in colour than the remaining segments. The incrassate third segment, of the 
palpus is slightly longer than the fourth, which is a little more than half the length 
of the elongated fifth segment. 

Thorax . — The mesonotum is darker than in the females, as also are the halteres 
which are .dark up to and including the basal portion of the knob. 

Legs. — The tarsi of the fore leg are equal in length to the tibia, which is itself 
equal to the femur. The mid leg tarsi are distinctly longer (subequal according to 
Tonnoir) than the corresponding tibia and femur, which are again equal. The first 
hind tarsus Is very characteristic, more swollen than in the female, though not quite 
as incrassate as in Tonnoir's type male (Tonnoir, 1925, fig. 2 (I); Mackerras, 1948, 
Text-fig. 13A). 

Abdomen , — Similar to that of the female, but more yellow hairs are present 

Pupa . 

Length about 3 mm. Light brown in colour. 

The surface of the cephalothorax bears minute granules which are larger and 
darker around the base of the respiratory organs and on the head region. The thoracic 
notum carries a pair of short, stout curved bristles on either side of the mid-line and 
a long hair at the base of the respiratory organ. These organs are characteristic 
(Mackerras, 1948, Text-figs. 12 and 20). 

On the dorsal surface of the abdomen six eubapical hooks are present on each of 
the third and fourth segments. Ventrally there are four subaplcal spines on the fifth, 
two on the sixth and two on the seventh segments. The terminal spines are 
comparatively large, upwardly and inwardly directed. 

Cocoon . 

A typical Austronmulium , finely woven, neatly formed and Incomplete beneath the 
abdomen of the pupa (Mackerras, 1948, Text-fig. 20). 
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Larva. 

Length 4-6 mm. Head light brown, thorax and abdomen grey. 

Head . — The posterior margin of the head capsule is ringed with dark pigment, 
otherwise, apart from a median longitudinal interrupted band and a pair of submedian 
circular patches, the head is only lightly segmented (Mackerras, 1948, Text-flg. 13E). 
The slender second segment of the antenna (Text-fig. 16) is twice the length of the 
stout basal segment and the antenna is distinctly longer than the base of the mouth fan. 
The submentum consists of thirteen teeth with five hairs laterally placed on either 
side (Text-flg. 16). 

Thorax. — The gill spot (Mackerras, 1948, Text-flg. 13D) is distinctive, with a pale 
base and six filaments, which are coiled anterior to the base in a remarkably even 
manner. 

Abdomen. — The rectal gills are simple and a pair of ventral papillae (basal 
tubercles) are present on the last segments. The anal armature (Mackerras, 1948, 
Text-flg. 9) possesses a backwardly directed strut and a chltinous rod which encircles 
the abdomen beneath the anal sclerlte— the ends of the ring are tapered off to end just 
below the posterior arms of the anal sclerlte. The anal circlet consists of about ninety 
rows of hookB, each row containing 12 to 16 teeth. 

Biology . — The larvae were collected on leaves and the pupae on atones In small mountain 
streams. The Immature stages were not numerous and have been found In company with 
A. victoriae t A. furioaum and an unknown ShnuIUd larva. 

Distribution. — Sassafras, Victoria ; Mount Victoria and Wentworth Falls, Blue Mountains, 
New South Wales. 


Simuliio Larva. 

Genus and Species Unknown. 

To assist subsequent collectors, the description of a single larva, collected at 
Engineer's Cascade, Mount Victoria, New South Wales, In company with the immature 
stages of A. crassipes Tonnolr is here undertaken. The larva shows affinities with 
larvae of the genus Onephia and the genus Simulitnn. and may possibly be the larva 
of one of the described species belonging to umbratorum group of the genus Onephia. 
The submentum is the most characteristic feature of the larva in that it consists of 
only three conspicuous teeth. 


Description of Larva . 

Length 6*7 mm. Head light yellow-brown, thorax and abdomen yellowish. 

Head (Text-flg. 17).— The head is distinctly longer than broad, at no point is the 
capsule heavily pigmented, but the posterior margins and a median longitudinal region 
on the frontoclypeus are darker than the remainder. The eyes are small, the anterior 
pair circular in outline, the posterior pair slightly larger and again circular, but with 
the anterior margin flattened. The antennae (Text-flg. 18) are slightly longer than 
the base of the mouth fan — the basal segment almost one and a half times the length 
of the second segment. The submentum (Text-flg. 19) consists of three teeth, an 
extremely large tooth on each side with clearly defined shoulders and a much smaller 
simple median tooth. In addition three bristles, one large and two small, are present 
lateral and posterior to the outer tooth on each side. 

TAoraar.—The gill spot (Text-flg. 20) is dark with a yellow base and is oval in 
shape. The filaments are coiled posterior to the main stem in a manner typical of 
the genus Simulium. When dissected the future respiratory organ appears to consist 
of twelve extremely long, slender filaments arising from four main stems, i.e. the form 
found In the genus Onephia. 

Al>&amen<~~ No rectal gills are visible. The anal sclerite (Text-fig. 21) is well 
developed but does not possess backwardly directed struts. The anal circlet consists 
of about fifty rows of hooks, each row containing 10-13 hooks. Ventral papillae are 
present and clearly defined. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE COMPARATIVE SURVIVAL OP VARIOUS STAGES OF 
ABDE8 (STEGOMYIA) SCUTELLAEIS WALKER AND AfiDES (STEGOMYIA) 
AEGYPTI LINNAEUS AT VARYING TEMPERATURES AND HUMIDITIES. 

By A. R. Wood hill, 

Department of Zoology, University of Sydney. 

[Read 27th October. 1948.] 


The mosquito AMea (Rtegomyia) scute llaris Walker* has recently been demonstrated 
(Mackerras, 1946) to be the common vector of dengue fever in the territory of Papua- 
New Guinea. The vector of this disease in Australia Is the cosmopolitan species, 
AMes aegypti Linnaeus, which has been recorded as far south as southern New South 
Wales. A form, possibly a new sub-species, of Ae'des scutellaris has, however, been 
recently recorded in the Northern Territory of Australia, and it becomes a matter of 
interest whether A&dca scutellaris, if accidentally introduced into Queensland and New 
South Wales, could establish itself there and become an important dengue vector. 

The following experiments were designed to give some information on the relative 
viability of A. aegypti and A. ntwteUari* under winter and summer conditions in 
Sydney, and also under colder conditions which would obtain in exposed situations 
In inland New South Wales during the winter. 

Eogh. 

As is well known, the eggs of some species of Aides will remain viable in a dry 
state for long periods, up to twelve months in the case of A odes aegypti. Recent work 
in New Guinea (Penn, 1947, and Forbes and Horsfall, 1946) has showii that the eggs 
of Aedes acuteJlaris when removed from water will remain viable for 42 to 61 days if 
kept damp or in a moist chamber, provided that they have remained on a wet surface 
for 48 hours after deposition, i.e. long enough for the embryo to develop its external 
features. 

Table 1 shows the percentage hatching of eggs of A. aegypti and A, scutellaris 
removed from a wet surface at 80 °F. after two days and allowed to dry out under 
natural outdoor conditions but protected from rain. Records were kept of the daily 
maxima and minima of temperature and humidity, and the mean daily records and 
also the extremes are given for each period. In addition, several lots of eggs were 
kept under controlled conditions with a constant temperature of 80° F. and relative 
humidity varying between 70% and 80%. The experiments were designed to cover the 
period from mid-winter to mid-Bummer in the Sydney district. While the winter was 
fairly normal, the spring and summer were exceptionally humid, and the extremely 
4ry, hot conditions which often occur in this locality were not experienced. To 
determine the percentage hatching at the end of each period the eggs were immersed 
in wkter at 80°F. and observed for 14 days in order to record any delayed hatching. 

It will be seen from Table 1 that no eggs of A. scutellaris hatched after exposure 
to outside conditions for periods of two to three months during winter, spring and 
early summer, whereas A. aegypti under similar conditions gave a percentage hatching 
from 46% to 83%.. During the warmer and moister period of the year, however 
(experiments 19 to 26), a small hatch, varying from 4%> to 10%, was obtained from 
A. scateWori*, while A. aegypti gave a hatch of 74% to 91%. Under what could be 
considered optimum conditions (constant temperature of 80°, humidity 70% to 80%) 
in the warm room A. scutellaris gave a hatching percentage of from 5% to 20%- and 
AU" 58% to 90% 

* See atone, 1947, for nomenclature and taxonomy. 
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In addition to the natural temperatures shown in Table 1. various batches of eggs 
were exposed to temperatures of 30 °F, to 40 °F., such as could be experienced in the 
colder portions of the State, for varying periods. In all cases the humidity was kept 
up to 90% to 100% and the temperature was constant to within ±1°F. unless otherwise 

Tabus 1. 

Percentage Hatching of Egg* of A. aegyptl and A. scutellari*. 


One hundred egga In each experiment. Temperature and humidity figure a —average dally maximum, average dally 
minimum, maximum for period and minimum for period in that order. 
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stated. As before, the eggs were allowed to develop on a wet surface at S0°F. for two 
days before being subjected to low temperatures. 

The results are shown in Table 2. 

It will be seen from Table 2 that the differences between controls at 80°F« and 
low temperature results increase with the period of exposure more for A. scutettari* 
than for A. aegypti and that eggs of the former were more adversely affected by cold 
than those of the latter. (See statistical note following the summary.) 

Larvae. 

All larvae were bred through from eggs deposited in the laboratory and maintained 
at a constant temperature of 80°F. with an abundant food supply, each separate culture 
receiving identical treatment as detailed previously by the author (Woodttll, 103$). 
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One hundred early fourth instar larvae were used in each experiment, and at the 
conclusion of the experiment were replaced in water at 80°F, with food. A count of 
dead and living: larvae or pupae was made two days after returning them to 80°F. 

TABtB 2. 

Percmtagt Hatching of F.ggi of A, aegypt.i and A. scute Haris at Temperature* of 

30 40* F. 


One hundred eggs Jn each experiment. 


Experiment 

No. 

Temperature. 

Time of 
Exposure, 

Percentage Hatched, 
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Table 3 shows the effect of variouB exposures to temperatures between 37 °F. and 
46°F, Where two temperatures are given fluctuation took place between the two 
extremes indicated, but where only one temperature is given the variation was not more 
than ±1°F. 

It will be seen from Table 3 that there is a very marked difference between the 
larvae of the two species in relation to low temperatures, the time factor being of great 
importance at temperatures between 37 i; F. and 46 C F. From the figures given it will 
be seen that A. aegypti can survive a much longer exposure to cold conditions than 
A. tcutellaris, the latter being practically all killed by 48 hours' exposure to temperatures 
of 40 °F. to 46°F.» while the former suffer only a small mortality. 

The difference between the survival rates of A. ncuteUaris exposed for 18 and 24 
hours at 37°F. to 40°F. is also Quite striking. 

Pupae. 

A number of experiments were also carried out with pupae, which were bred up 
in the normal way at 80°F, and transferred to 40°F. within twelve hours of pupation. 
The pupae were then replaced at 80°F. and the percentage survival determined by the 
number of adults which successfully emerged. 

The results are shown in Table 4. 
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Tabu 3, 

Effect of V avion* Exposure* to Temperature* fiettceen 97* and 44° F. 


One hundred larvae in cadi exjwrlment. 
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TABLE 4. 

Effect of Temperature of 40° J\ on Pupae within 12 Hour* of Pupation . 


Variable number of pupae in each experiment. 
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Table 4 again shows a marked difference between the two species, In the pupal 
stage, when kept at 40°F. for 72 hours, with no very significant difference for 24 hours. 
The figures indicate that a complete kill of A. sctefettaria pupae takes place if exposed 
for three or more days to 40 °F., while a considerable proportion of A. aegypti survive. 

Adults. 

A small series of adults of both species were also bred out, kept at 80 *F. and 70% 
to 80% humidity, given raisins as food and one blood meal, and eight days after 
emergence were transferred to a low temperature chamber. After exposure they 
were replaced in the warm room and examined after four hours. The results are shown 
in Table 5. 


Tabus 5. 

Effect of Exposure of Adults to Low Temperatures. 



The survivors of both species after 24 hours at 40° F. were replaced for a further 
48 hours, making 72 hours in all with an interval of four hours at 80° F„ during the 
first examination for survivors. Any specimens showing movement after four hours 
were considered to be alive. The surviving specimens ot A. aegypti lived for several 
weeks after the experiment. 

It Is obvious from Table 6 that the adults of A. aegypti are able to survive cold 
conditions which are fatal to adults of A. scute Haris. 

Summary. 

(1) The experiments indicate that there are very marked physiological differences 
between A. aegypti and A. scutellaris in relation to desiccation of the eggs and the 
ability to withstand cold in the remaining stages, the former species being much more 
resistant. 

(2) Even under optimum conditions of temperature and humidity only a very 
small percentage of eggs of A. scutellaris remain viable after approximately 80 days in 
the dry state, whereas a large proportion of eggs of A. aegypti survive similar 
conditions. 

(3) Under natural conditions of temperature and humidity throughout winter, 
spring and early summer in the Sydney district all eggs of A. scutellaris were killed 
when allowed to remain dry for approximately 80 days, while a large proportion of 
eggs of A. aegypti hatched. 

(4) Eggs of A. scutellaris exposed for three days to 24°F. wore not significantly 
affected, but exposure to 40 °F. for 14 days killed a significantly larger proportion of 
the eggs of A. scutellaris than of A. aegypti. 

(6) Larvae of A* acutellaris were killed by exposure to 40°F. for 48 hours, while 
those of A. aegypti were not adversely affected. 

; (6) Pupae of A. ecafeWaria were killed by exposure to 40°F. for 72 hours, while a 

small proportion of A. aegypti survived. 

■■■ :#■ \ ■ 
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(7) Adults of A, ttcutellariti were all killed by exposure to 40 C F. for 72 hours, while 
a large proportion of A. aegypti survived. Females of both species were more resistant 
to cold than males, 

(8) Indications are that A. scutellaris is specialized for existence under tropical 
conditions and would not be likely to establish itself permanently in sub-tropical or 
temperate zones where A. aegypti is commonly found. The present known distribution 
of the two species agrees with this finding. 

(9) Attempts were made to cross male A. aegypti with female A. scutellaris and 
vice versa, but although apparent copulation took place and some hundreds of eggs 
were deposited, none of these proved fertile. 

Statistical Note. 

By Dr. D. B. Duncan, 

Faculty of Agriculture, University of Sydney. 

All of the conclusions based on the foregoing experimental data require very little 
further justification, with the possible exception of those concerned with Table 2. 
The following analysis was thus confined to this table 

First the inverse sine transformation was applied to all of the data to allow a 
more reasonable application of normal analysis of variance methods. Next the 
differences between control results ami cold temperature results for each species at 
each time of exposure were obtained. Two weighted linear regression lines showing 
the dependence of these differences on exposure time were found separately for each 
of the species. Both lines were forced through the origin: zero difference at zero 
exposure. The average of two regression coefficients was, as can be expected, highly 
significant, and the difference between them, which is the most important point of the 
analysis, gave a t based on 4 d.f. of 1-54. Using a one-tail significance test, this is 
significant at the 10% level. 


Analysis of Variant'*’. 



n 

S.S. 

M.S. 

Deviation h of differences from *ero 

6 

6,313 

1,062 

Regression (both lines pooled) . . •* . . 

2 

5,366 

2,683 

Mean regression . . 

1 

4,806 

4,805 

Rfitmen reyrtMumi 

1 

561 

601 

Deviations from regression (pooled) 

4 

047 

(a) 237 

Error 

10 

1,227 

(6) 123 


Both ot the tests of the regressions were made against the pooled residual mean 
square for each of the lines. This mean square contains only 4 d.f. and is probably 
Inflated (as can be seen by comparing terms (<t) and (ft) In the table) due to 
small inadequacies in the hypotheses of linear regression; hence the significance of both 
tests can be considered quite satisfactory. 

The significance of the comparisons in this analysis confirms the initial statement 
above that conclusions based on data in tables other than Table 2 require no further 
statistical treatment. 
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BKYOZOA FROM THE UPPER CARBONIFEROUS OF QUEENSLAND AND 

NEW SOUTH WALES, 

By Joan Crockfobd, M.Sc. 

(Twelve Text-figures.) 
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Introduction. 

The bryozoa described in this paper are collections from the Neerkol Series in 
Queensland and from a thin marine intercalation in the fresh-water Upper Kuttung 
Series in New South Wales. 

The Neerkol Series of Upper Carboniferous age is extensively developed in the 
Rockhampton district of Queensland, and rocks believed to be of similar age occur at 
Mt. Barney, near the New South Wales -Queensland border; bryozoa from several 
localities in each of these areas are described in this paper, and some of the species 
described are common to both areas. No bryozoa have hitherto been described from 
the Neerkol Series, although their presence has been recorded by Reid (1930, 36-48) 
and others. Reid believed that some species of bryozoa from the Neerkol Series were 
identical with species from the Luke’s Creek Quarry, also near Rockhampton. Study 
of the bryozoa from Lake's Creek Quarry has indicated that these beds are of Lower 
Permian age (Crockford, 1945, 125), and none of the species from the Neerkol Series 
described in this paper is identical with any species so far known from Lake's Creek, 

In the districts immediately to the north of the Hunter River in New South 
Wales the Upper Carboniferous includes a thick series of fresh-water glacial and 
volcanic beds, the Upper Kuttung Series. Recently Dr. G. P. Osborne and a party of 
students from the University of Sydney found marine fossils on a narrow horizon in 
the Upper Kuttung Series at Stroud, this horizon being apparently a thin marine 
intercalation in the fresh-water beds. The marine fossils collected from this horizon 
include a number of bryozoa, and these species are described in this paper. Two o£ 
the species occurring on this horizon in the Upper Kuttung are identical with specie# 
occurring both at Mt Barney and in the Neerkol Series near Rockhampton. From this 
it appears that the Upper Kuttung Series is at least In part to be correlated with 
the Neerkol (p. 20). 

No specimens of bryozoa were available for study from the Kullatine Series, the 
marine equivalent of the Upper Kuttung Series in the Manning R. district of New 
South Wales. Thick marine sediments of Upper Carboniferous age, the Emu Creek 
Series, are found in the Drake district of New South Wales, and are believed to 
represent a southern continuation of the Neerkol Series. Voieey (1936) has recorded 
abundant fenestrate bryozoa from horizons in this series. Material from this series 
in the collections of the Australian Museum was examined in the hope of finding 
bryozo&ns from this series for comparison with those found in the Neerkol, but 
unfortunately there seem to be no bryozoans amongst the collections. 

My thanks are due to Dr, Dorothy Hill, of the University of Queensland for the 
loan of specimens from the Neerkol Series, and to Dr. G. D. Osborne for the specimens 
which he collected from the Upper Kuttung, and especially to Professor L. A. Cotton 
for the help which he has given me in enabling me to complete this paper. 
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Description ok Species. 

Order Cyclostomata Busk. 

Family Fihtclipoiudae Ulrich. 

Sub-Family Hkxaoonelunak Crockford. 

Genus Fihtclamina Crochford, 1947. 

Fistulaminu Crockford, 1947, 28. 

Fjstu lamina FJiojii>KscEi\s, n. Bp. ( Text-figures 2, 2 a). 

Holotypr : 7427, Sydney Univ. Colin. 

Hori&tm and hovality : Murine intercalation in the Upper Kutiung Series. Stroud, 

Flstulamlna with broad, rapidly and rather irregularly bifurcating bifoliate 
branches; zooeeial apertures large , oval, in ten to eleven rotes on each surface of the 
branches, and widely spaced. 

The zoariuni Is bifoliate, consisting of broad, rapidly bifurcating, flattened branches, 
3*5 to 4 mm. in width and only about 0*6 mm. in their greatest thickness. The colony 
reached a considerable size, the kolotype being an incomplete specimen more than 
7*5 cm. high. On each surface the branches bear normally 10 or 11 rows of large oval 
zooeeial apertures, the number of rows increasing rapidly prior to bifurcation of the 



Text-figures 1, 2. 

Fig, 1. — Fialu lamina dUtperaa. n. sp., weathered surface of the holotype, x 7. The broken 
lino in the lower purl of this figure indicates the rows of xooeclft. 

Fig. 2.— Fist frondesvens, n. sp., weathered surface of the holotype, x 7. 

branch; there is a very narrow non-celluliferoue margin along each margin of the 
branches. Bifurcation of the branches occurs in the plane of the mesial lamina, and 
successive bifurcations are usually but not always on opposite sides of the main stem. 
The distance between the bifurcations varies considerably from leas than 6 to more 
than 12 mm. The zooeeial apertures are oval, from 0*26 to 0*31 mm. long and 0*10 to 
0*22 mm. wide; they are surrounded by thin peristomes, which are highest and most 
strongly developed on the proximal side of the aperture, the most strongly raised part 
being deflected slightly towards the closer edge of the branch. No lunaria could be 
distinguished with certainty, although in some cases the peristome does appear to be 
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curved to a slightly shorter radius on the raised side. The distance between the 
centres of successive apertures in the same row is about 0*8 to 1*05 mm., the apertures 
in the outermost rows being slightly more widely spaced than those in the central 
rows; in each row there are about 11 apertures in 10 mm. Where it is best preserved 
the surface between the apertures bears a few broad, shallow ridges and grooves, but 
these are readily worn away and the surface usually appears smooth. 

The internal structure could be seen only on the weathered fracture surfaces of 
specimens, none of the material being suitable for sectioning. The zooecia are long 
and tubular, up to about T6 mm. ip length; for the greater part of this distance they 
lie flatly along each side of the mesial lamina and then curve upwards to meet the 
surface very obliquely; occasional tiny vesicles appear to be developed close to the 
mesial lamina, and the space between the zooecia close to the surface was tilled by 
dense tissue; there are no vertical plates developed between the rows of zooecia, such 
as those found in Sulcoretepora. 

This species is a much coarser form than the species of Fistulamina previously 
described from the Burindi Series of New South Wales and the VisCan of Queensland; 
it is distinguished by its internal structure from species of Huleoretepora of similar 
size. 


Fl ST17L A MINA PI8PKKBA, 11. Bp. (TeXtdtigUreS 1, lA.) 

Jlolotypc : F892K, ITnlv. Queensland Colin. 

Horizon and Locality : Neerkol Series, Mt. Barney, Tors. 1 HIM. Par. Pulen (holotype and 
F8924, l?ntv. Queensland Colin.) ; Neerkol Series, ridge above Biou Creek, Stanwell, near 
Hockhampton (F8913, tTniv. Queensland Colin.). 

Fistulamina with rather narrow , straplike bifoliate branches; zooccial apertures 
oval, widely spaced , in seven to nine rows on each surface of the branch; surface 
between the apertures striated. 



Text-ttgurea 1 a, 2a. 

Fig. lamina disperaa, n. sp., part of the holotype, xt. 

Fig, 2 a. — Fistuluthina frwulcacens, n. sp., part of the holotype. x 1, 


The zoarium is bifoliate, consisting of narrow straplike branches about 2*6 to 3 mm. 
in width, which bifurcate at intervals of about 10 mm.; the branches are very thin 
compared with their width, their greatest thickness being about 0*5 mm. On each 
surface the branches bear 7 to 9 rows of zooecial apertures, the number of rows 
increasingly rapidly before bifurcation. The zooecial apertures are long and oval, about 
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0 -26 x <M7 mm. in diameter, and are surrounded by slight peristomes, which are more 
strongly raised oil the proximal side of the aperture; lunaria do not appear to he 
developed. There are about nine apertures in 10 mm., the distance between successive 
apertures in the same row being from 10 to 1*2 mm. The surface between the apertures 
is ornamented by strong and sharp but tine ridges and grooves. 

The internal structure is shown only on weathered surfaces of the specimens; the 
zooecia are long and tubular, up to 1*5 mm. in length; for the greater part of this 
distance they lie back to back along the mesial lamina, then bend upwards rather 
sharply to the surface, the curve to the surface being particularly sharp on the lower 
side close to the mesial lamina. No vertical plates occur between the rows of tubes, 
but a few small vesicles occur close to the mesial lamina; close to the surface the 
zooecia were separated by dense tissue, now usually removed by weathering. 

The specimens from the ridge above Lion Creek appear identical with those from 
Mt, Barney except that their apertures are slightly more closely spaced; in their other 
characters the specimens from these two localities are so similar that they appear to 
belong to the same species. 


Order Tufpo stomata tJlrlch. 
Family B vtohtom ki.udae Ulrich. 
Genus Leioclema Ulrich, 1882. 

Leioch ma Ulrich, 1882, 14. 


Lioroei.KMA ?, sp. indet. 

The only batostomellid noticed in any of the specimens from the Neerkol or tipper 
Kuttung Series was a single very weathered specimen (on F8914, Unlv. Queensland 
Colin., from ridge above Lion Ck.) of a thin batostomellid with large polygonal zooecia 
separated by numerous small polygonal mesopores, the abundance of which suggest 
that it is probably a species of Leioclema. It is here recorded to indicate the presence 
of this family in the Upper Carboniferous of Queensland. 

Order Cuyptobtom ata Vine. 

Family Fenestbkllinidae Bossier. 

Genus Fenebtkklmka d’Orbiguy, 1849. 

Fenestrellina d’Orbigny, Bassler, 1935, 111. 

Fkkehtrkllina malciu, n. sp, (Text-fig. 4.). 

Holotype. : 10 on F8U15, Unlv, Queensland Colin. 

Horizon and Locality: Neerkol Series, Malchi Creek, Rockhampton district (holotype and 
11, Ho, on F8!MC, is on F891K. Unlv. Queensland Colin.) ; Neerkol Series, ML Barney, Pors. 
193M, Par, Paien (F8&23, Unlv. Queensland Colin.) ; Neerkol Series, Mt. Burney, Pors, 127v 
and 202, Par. Palen (FS9H2, Univ. Queensland Colin.) ; Marine intercalation in Upper Kuttung 
Series, Stroud (712M2. Unlv. Sydney Collin). 

Coarse Fenestrellina, with large rectangular fenestrules; four , sometimes three , 
tooecia to a fencstrule ; carina high but not sharp , nodes large , high , and distant. 

The zoarium is coarsely fenestrate, the branches and dissepiments being slender 
compared with the large rectangular fenestrules. There are 6 to 7 fenestrules in 10 nun., 
and usually between 14 and 18, but sometimes fewer, branches in the same distance. 
The branches are comparatively slender, generally between 0*32 and 0*44 mm,, but 
sometimes up to 0*6 mm. in width; they bear two rows of zooecial apertures separated 
by a high but not sharply defined median carina, which bears a single row of large, 
high nodes. The nodes are usually elongated along their bases, and are widely spaced, 
0*6 to 1*0 mm. apart; about 11 to 14 nodes occur in 10 mm. The zooecial apertures are 
small and round, 0*16 mm. in diameter; there are 4, rarely 3, apertures to a fenestrule; 
the distance between the centres of successive apertures Is 0*37 to 0*6 mm*, and there 
are about 23 apertures in 10 mm. The fenestrules are rectangular and are between 
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1*2 and 1*75 mm. in length and from 0*26 to 1*2 mm., but usually between 0*45 and 
0*7 mm., in width; the width of the dissepiments is 0*1 to 0*22 mm., rarely to 0*3 mm. 
The dissepiments are rounded and are depressed below the level of the branches on 
the obverse surface; on the reverse surface both branches and dissepiments are smooth 
and evenly rounded. When the reverse surface of the branches la slightly weathered 
numerous very fine longitudinal striae are shown, The zooeeia are rhombofdal to 
rather oval in outline, and the vestibules are sloping and meet the surface at an angle* 
of about 45°. 

There are two species described from Lake’s Creek which show a general 
resemblance to this common Neerkol species, Fenestrellina- spars a Crockford and 
F, rockhamptonensis Crockford, This species is distinguished from F. sparsa by its 
rather smaller size and more regular habit of growth, the closer spacing of the nodes 
and the smaller feneet rules. F. rockhamptonensis has much larger nodes, which are 
rather more widely spaced and are more irregularly arranged than in this species, and 
it also has more closely spaced zooecial apertures and smaller fenestrules than F. malchi. 



Text-figures 3-8. 

Fig. 3,*— FeueflUreUftta wferopora, n. «p. Obverse surface of the hototype, x 10. 

Fig. 4 . — Fenestrellinto malchlj n. sp, Obverse surface of the holotype, x 1 0. 

Fig. 5 .— FenestrelUna osbomci , n. sp. Obverse surface of the holotype, x 10, 

Fig. 6 , — FenestrelUnu cf. malchi. Obverse surface of a specimen (is on F8&15, Univ. 
Queensland Colin., from Malchi Ck.), which resembles this common Neerkol species except in 
the spacing of Its nodes, which are more widely spaced, x 10. 

Fig. 1 >~~Fen*atrelllna wctangulari#, n. sp. Obverse surface of the holotype, x JO. 

Fig, 8 . — Feneatwltina oinota, n, »p. Obverse surface of the holotype, x 10. 
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Fenkbtkkllina osbornei* n. ap. (Text-tig. 5.) 

Holotype : On 7430, Univ. Sydney Colin. 

ifoH*on ond Locality : Marine intercalation in the freah-water Upper Kuttung Series, 
Stroud (holotype and 7433-5, Univ, Sydney Colin.); Neerkol Series, ridge above Lion Creek, 
St an well (FH913-4, Univ. Queensland Colin.) ; Neerkol Series, Malrhi Creek, Hockhampton 
district (21 on F89.UI, Univ. Queensland Colin.) ; Neerkol Series, For. 2v, Par. Stanwell 
(F8920, .1, Univ. Queensland Colin,); Neerkol Series, Mt. Barney, Por*. IH3-4, Par. Palen 
*(F892fi, Univ. Queensland Colin.). 

Fine FeneHtrellina, mashes fine and regular , three to four zooecial apertures to a 
fenestrule; mrina slight , nodes in a single rou\ high and closely hut rather irregularly 
spaced. 

The zoarlum is fenestrate and is flne-meshed, there being about 9 fenestrules and 
15 to 18 branches in 10 mm. The branches are thin and straight, 0-28 to 0-89 mm. 
wide, and rarely bifurcate; they bear two rows of zooecial apertures, increasing to 
three only Immediately before bifurcation. The earina is poorly developed, but there 
is a single row of high, prominent, spine-like nodes, closely but not very regularly 
spaced, their distance apart being 0-33 to 0*55 mm.; about 24 of these nodes occur in 
10 mm. The zooecial apertures are round, about 0*14 mm. in diameter, and are 
surrounded by thin, rather high peristomes; there are 3 to 4 apertures in the length 
of each fenestrule and about 32 in 10 mm., the distance between the centres of 
successive apertures being 0*28 to 0*35 mm. The fenestrule* are oval, 0-8 to 1*07 mm. 
long and about 0*21 to 0-43 mm. wide; the width of the dissepiments is 0-04 to 0*11 mm., 
and the length of one fenestrule and one dissepiment from 0*9 to 1*15 mm. The 
dissepiments are rounded and depressed below the level of the branches on the obverse 
surface; on the reverse surface both branches and dissepiments are smooth and evenly 
rounded and they are of about, the same thickness. Where the reverse surface has 
been slightly weathered the bucks of the branches are covered by very numerous fine 
longitudinal striae; the cells are rhomboida! in shape. 

This common Neerkol species resembles in its general appearance the two most 
widespread species of Fenestrcllina occurring in the Permian of eastern Australia, 
F. fossula (Lonsdale) and F. dispersa Crockford. It is, however, a larger species than 
either of these Permian forms, and differs also in the spacing of its zooecia and 
particularly in the spacing of the nodes. 

Fknkhyukluna mjckopoba, ». sp. (Text-tig. 3.) 

Holotype : A/F891 Ji, Univ. Queensland Colin. 

Horizon and Locality : Neerkol Series, rklge above Lion Crock, Stanwell (holotype and 
B/F8918, ITnlv. Queensland Colin.), 

Very fine Fenestrellina, with two zooecia to a fenestrate, and with high , sharp, 
relatively wide-spaced nodes. 

The zoarium is very finely fenestrate, there being about 20 fenestrules and 28 
branches in 10 mm. The branches are straight, about 0*22 mm. in width, and bifurcate 
infrequently; they bear two rows of zooecial apertures, with throe rows developed only 
immediately before bifurcation. The zooecial apertures are tiny, 0*09 mm, in diameter, 
and are surrounded by slight, thin peristomes. There are two apertures in the length 
of each fenestrule, one of these usually being placed at the end of a dissepiment 
and the other at the centre of the fenestrule. There are about 42 apertures in J.0 ram,* 
the distance between the centres of successive apertures being from 0-21 to 0*26 mm* 
There is a alight median earina between the two rows of apertures and this bears a 
single row of small, sharp, evenly spaced nodes; these nodes are placed from 0*28 to 
0*82 mm. apart, and there are about 33 nodes in 10 mm. The fenestrules are from 
0*45 to 0*55 mm. long and are about 0-1 7 to 0*22 mm. wide; the width of the dissepiments 
is 0*04 to 0*06 mm. The dissepiments are rounded and are depressed a little below the 
level of the branches on the obverse surface. 

Numerous specimens of this tiny and distinctive species occur in the mudstones at 
the type locality of the Neerkol Series; its small size readily differentiates U froifc 
other species occurring in this series. Of species described from the Upper Palaeozoic 
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of Australia this form 1 b most closely comparable with Fenestrellina horologia 
(Bretnall), which occurs in the Permian of Western Australia and Queensland. 
F. horologia Is, however, a rather coarser species and has more widely spaced zooecial 
apertures and rather more closely spaced nodes than this form. 

Fknkbtkkixina cincta, ii. sp. (Text- fig. 8.) 

Holotypc : F8919, Univ, Queensland Uolln, 

Horizon and Locality : Neerkol Heries, Mulch! Creek, Rockhampton district. 

Very course Fenestrellina, six to ten zooecia to a fenestrate t slight carina with 
no nodes . 

The zoarlum is very coarsely fenestrate, there being S to 9 branches and about 2-5 
fenestrules in 10 mm. The branches are straight and bifurcate rather rapidly; they 
are normally between 0 5 and 0*61 mm. wide, and bear two rows of zooecial apertures 
separated by a very slight ridge-like median carina; no nodes appear to have been 
developed. The zooecial apertures are large, about 0*18 mm. In diameter, and are 
surrounded by thin, high peristomes; many of the apertures were closed by a centrally 
perforated calcareous plate. The apertures are placed on the broad, flattened Bides 
of the branches; frequently the zooecial apertures are placed in the centre of an oval 
depressed area, bordered by a thin and very distinct ridge. There are from 6 to 10 
zooecia in a fenestrule, and about 19 in 10 nun., the distance between the centres of 
successive apertures being from 0-47 to 0*67 nun. The fenestrates are long, narrow, 
and irregularly shaped; they are normally from 2*2 to 4*6 mm. long, but occasionally 
a single very short fenestrule is developed; the width of the fenestrates is 0*6 to 
1*06 mm., and the width of the dissepiments, which are transversely striate on the 
obverse surface* is about 0*19 to 0*3 mm. The dissepiments are depressed below the 
level of the branches on both obverse and reverse surfaces; on the reverse surface both 
branches and dissepiments are smooth and rounded. The zooecial cells are short, with 
sloping vestibules which meet the surface at about 45°. 

This form resembles Fenestrellina expansa Crockford, from the Lower Permian at 
Lake's Creek, but has a more regular growth form with straight instead of flexuous 
branches, and has smaller and rather more closely spaced apertures and a slighter 
carina than F. expansa. The surface ridges around the apertures are a very distinctive 
characteristic of this species. 

Femcstbklujva kkctanuulaius, n, sp, (Text -tig. 7.) 

Holotypc: 37 on F8924, Univ. Queensland Colin. 

Horizon and Locality : Neerkol Series, MA. Barney, Pors. 193-4, Par. Paten (holotypc and 
42 on P8927, 43 on F8929, Univ. Queensland Colin.) ; Neerkol Series, Malchi Creek, 

Rockhampton (25 on F8917, Univ. Queensland Colin.). 

Fenestrellina with three to four zooecia to a fenestrule , nodes small and sharp , 
rather widely spaced. 

The so&rium is fenestrate, with 8 to 9 fenestrules and about 14 branches in 10 mm. 
The branches are straight and rarely bifurcate; they are from 0*28 to 0*36 mm. in 
width and bear two rows of zooecial apertures separated by a distinct, sharp-sided, but 
uot high carina, which bears a single row of small, sharp nodes spaced 0*6 to 0*78 mm, 
apart, there being about 15 of these nodes in 10 mm. The zooecial apertures are small 
and rounded, 0*1 to 0*16 mm. in diameter, and there are either 3 or more often 4 
apertures to a fenestrule, and there are about 28 apertures in 10 mm., the distance 
between the centres of successive apertures being 0*3 to 0*41 mm. The fenestrules are 
rectangular, 0*9 to 1*25 mm. long and 0-35 to 0*5 mm. wide; the dissepiments are from 
0*07 to 0*17 mm. In width, and the length of one fenestrule and one dissepiment is 
from 1*02 to 1*4 nun. 

This small species, whose rectangular fenestrules and usually rather closely spaced 
branches give it a very characteristic regularly meshed appearance, is one or the most 
common species from Pors, 193*4, Par. Palen. 
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Genus Polypora M’Coy, 1844, 

Polypora M'Coy, 1844, 207. 

Polypoba puhtulosa, n, sp. (Text-fig. 9.) 

Halo type : 30/F8S2A, Univ. Queen island Colin. 

Horizon and Locality : Necrkol SerieB, Por. 2v, Pat*. Stanwell. 

Fine Polypora, zooecia in three to four rows, icith three to four apertures to a 
fenestrule; apertures pustulose, the surface between them depressed and without nodes , 

The zoarlum is fenestrate and has a very regularly meshed appearance; in 10 mm. 
there are 8 fenest rules and 11 to 12 branches. The branches are slightly rounded on 
the obverse surface and bear three to four rows of zooecial apertures with two or three 
rows just after and four or five rows just before bifurcation, which occurs at rather 
distant Intervals. The width of the branches is from 0-47 to 0*6 mm. where there are 
three and about 0-7 mm. where there are four rows of zooecia. There are 3 to 4 
apertures to a fenestrule, the distance between the centres of successive apertures 
being 0*32 to 0*39 mm.; there are about 27 apertures in 10 mm. The apertures 
themselves are small and rounded, about 0*09 mm. in diameter; although they are 
surrounded by only slight, thin peristomes, each aperture is raised above the general 
surface of the branch bo that the apertures are slightly pustulose and the surface 
between them a little depressed. The fenestrules are oval and regular in appearance; 
they are from 3*1 to 1*26 mm. long and 0*54 to 0*76 min. wide, and the width of the 
dissepiments is from 0*15 to 0*22 mm.; the length of one fenestrule and one dissepiment 
is from 1*28 to 15 mm. On the obverse surface the dissepiments are evenly rounded 
and are usually depressed slightly below the level of the branches. The reverse surface 
was not shown. Very occasionally a large spherical surface cell of the type described 
by Ulrich in some Misslssippian fenestellids occurs behind an aperture; Ulrich doubtfully 
referred to these cells as ovicells and they occur occasionally in many species of 
Upper Palaeozoic fenestellids. 

This species Is differentiated from Polypora woods i (Etheridge), which occurs in 
the Permian of New South Wales and Queensland and which it closely resembles in 
the general size of its zoarlum, by having 3 to 4 rows of zooecia instead of regularly 
only 3 rows, and by the fact that it is the apertures themselves which give the 
pustulose appearance to the surface in this species, whereas in P. woodsi the apertures 
are depressed, and regular and strongly developed nodes upon the surface between the 
apertures give a pustulose appearance to the branches; no nodes are developed in this 
species. 


POI.YI'OBA NKEKK0LENBI8, Sp. HOV. (TeXt-flg. 10.) 

Itolotype: F8931, Univ. Queensland Colin. 

Horizon and locality ; Necrkol Seriejs, Mt, Harney, Pors. 127v and 202, Par, Paten 
(hnlotype) ; Neerkol Series, Ml. Barney, Pors. 193-4, Par. Palen (F8926, Univ. Queensland 
Colin.); Neerkol Series, Por. 2v, Par. Stanwell (F8920-2, Univ. Queensland Colin.). 

Coarse Polypora, with about six fenestrules in 10 m; zooecia in three rows; 
apertures large, three , sometimes four , to a fenestrule; surface ridged and grooved 
between the apertures, nodes absent . 

The zoarium is fenestrate and rather coarse meshed, there being 5*5 to 6 fenestrules 
and 8 to 10, rarely 12, branches in 10 mm. The branches are broad and are flattened 
on the obverse surface; they bear usually 3 rows of zooecial apertures, with 2 to 3 after 
and 4 to 5 rows before bifurcation, and sometimes with 4 rows for a long distance 
before bifurcation. The width of the branches is usually 0*54 to 0*67, rarely to 0*8 mm., 
where there are three rows of zooecia, and Is about 0*45 mm. where there are two 
rows and 0*7 to 0*87 mm. where there are four rows. The zooecial apertures are 
large, 0*2 to 0*26 mm. long and 0-15 to 0*2 mm. wide, being oval or when well-preserved 
rather pyriform in outline; the peristomes are thin and slightly raised. There are 
4, rarely 5, apertures in the length of each fenestrule, the distance between the centres 
of successive apertures being 0*36 to 0*52 mm.; there are about 24 apertures in 10 nun. 
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Nodes are not developed, the surface between the apertures being faintly pitted and 
marked by fine faint ridges and grooves. The fenestrules are oval, 1*1 to 1*8 mm. long 
and 0*24 to Q-87 mm. wide; the dissepiments are 017 to 0*4 mm, wide, the length of 
one fenestrule and one dissepiment being 1-8 to 1*9 mm. The dissepiments are rounded 
on the obverse surface and are slightly depressed below the level of the branches. On 
the reverse surface both branches and dissepiments are rounded and are rather coarsely 
granular, the dissepiments being thinner than the branches; where the outermost layer 
or the reverse surface 1 b worn away the backs of the branches show numerous fine 
longitudinal striae; the zooecial cells are oval in outline on the basal plate. 



Text-flgures 9-12, 

Fig. 9. — Polypora pustulosa, n. sp. Obverse surface of the holotype, x 10. 

Ftg. 10 .— Polypora neorkolen&ie, n. sp. Obverse surface of the holotype, x 10, 

Fig. 11. — Polypora tewuirafna, n. sp. Obverse surface of the holotype, x 10. 

Fig. 12. — Polypora . paUinenaU, n. »p, Obverse surface of the holotype, x 10. 

POhYBOBA PALEKKNSIS, n. Sp. (T6xt-flg. 12,) 

HoJoepfw: F8932, Untv. Queensland Conn. 

Horizon and bocaUty: Neerkol Scries, Fors. I27v and 202, Par, Falcn {holotype and 
F8B83, Univ. Queensland Colin.). 

Very coarse Polypora, with three to four rows of zooecla and site to eight zooeda to 
a fenestrule; zooecial apertures very small. 
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BRYOXOA mo U TJWKtt CARBONIFEROUS OF QUEENSLAND AND NEW BOOTH WALES, 

The zoarium is coarsely fenestrate, there being about 3 tenestrules and 6 to 8 
branches in 10 mm, The branches are straight and bifurcate rather "tepidly; they are 
markedly rounded on the obverse surface and bear 3 to 4 rows of apertures, with 
2 or 3 rows after and 5 to 6 rows just before bifurcation. The zooecial apertures are 
very small for the size of the zoarium, being 0*15 mm. in diameter. There are 6 to 8 
apertures to a fenestrule, and about 24 in 10 mm., the distance between the centres 
of successive apertures being 0-37 to 0*47 mm. The fenestrules are rectangular, about 
2*6 to 2*85 mm. long and from 0*05 to 1*0 mm. wide; the dissepiments are slender, 
0*15 to 0*28 mm. in width. The dissepiments and branches are smooth and finely granular 
on the reverse surface, both being rather flattened. 

POLYPOBA TENUrBAMA, n. Bp. (Text-fig. 11.) 

Holotype : 15 on FSP15, Ilniv. Queensland Colin. 

Horizon and Locality : Neerkol Series, Malchf Creek, Rockhampton district (holotype and 
12 on F8915, Univ. Queensland Colin.). 

Coarse Polypora, with thin branches and dissepiments ; isooecia in three to four 
rows on the branches , four to five apertures to a fenestrule ; apertures slightly pu$tulose f 
stellate where well preserved . 

The zoarium is coarsely fenestrate, the branches and dissepiments being slender 
for the number of rows of zooecia and the length of the fenestrules. In 10 mm. there 
are about 11 branches and 4*5 fenestrules. The branches are slightly rounded on the 
obverse surface and usually bear either 3 or 4 rows of zooecia, with two to three rows 
just after and either four or five rows Just before bifurcation; the width of the 
branches is about 0*28 to 0*34 mm. where there are two rows of zooecia, increasing 
to 0*37 to 0*55 mm. where there are three and about 0*62 mm. where there are four rows. 
There are 4 to 5 zooecial apertures to a fenestrule and about 23 in 10 mm., the 
distance between the centres of successive apertures being 0*37 to 0*5 mm. The zooecial 
apertures are small, about 0*12 mm. in diameter; they are slightly pustulose, and when 
perfectly preserved they are surrounded by thin distinct peristomes and are stellate, 
about nine tiny radiating spines surrounding each aperture. No nodes appear to have 
been developed; the surface between the apertures is when well preserved ornamented 
by very fine longitudinal striae. The fenestrules are rectangular and are from 1*62 to 
2*2 mm, long, being usually more than 1*85 ram. long, and they are from 0*32 to 0*76 mm. 
wide; the dissepiments are thin, 0*11 to 0*26 mm. in width, and are evenly rounded 
and slightly depressed below the level of the branches on the obverse surface. On the 
reverse surface both branches and dissepiments are smooth and rounded and they are 
of about the same thickness. The zooecial cells are oval in outline on the basal plate. 

Family Acanthooladiidab Zittel. 

Genus Pennibbtepoba d'Orbigny, 1849. 

Penniretepora d’Orbigny, Bassler, 1936, 165. 

Pennibetkpoba, spp. indet. 

Small fragments of Penniretepora occur in specimens from two localities in the 
Neerkol Series, from Malehi Creek in the Rockhampton district, and from Por. 2v, Par. 
Stanwell, also near Rockhampton. Although these fragments are too poorly preserved 
for any description, they are of interest in indicating the presence of this genus In the 
fauna. 

Distribution op the Bbyozoan Fauna. 

The relative positions of the horizons within the Neerkol Series from which the 
Bryozoa described in this paper were collected is not known, and consideration of the 
distribution of the species here described unfortunately does not suggest any definite 
correlations between these different localities within the Neerkol Series. Their dis- 
tribution is, however, significant in indicating that tlie two localities at ML Barney 
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are definitely of Neerkol age, and also in showing that the Neerkol Series Is at least 
in part coeval with the top part of the Upper Kuttung Series. The Upper Kuttung and 
Kullatine Series in New South Wales contain abundant evidences of glacial activity, 
and tillites and varve-shales are of frequent occurrence within these series. Direct 
evidences ot glacial activity are not known to occur in the Neerkol Series, and because 
of this it has at times been doubted whether the Neerkol is equivalent to any part of 
the Upper Kuttung. Bryozoa here described from Stroud were collected from an horizon 
within the main glacial zone at the top of the Upper Kuttung Series, this horizon 
being some 2,000 ft. below the top of the series; the fact that two ot the species ot 
Bryozoa occurring on this horizon at Stroud occur also in the Neerkol Series, both in 
the Rockhampton district and at Mt. Barney, indicates that at least a part of the 
Neerkol should be correlated with the Upper Kuttung, 
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STUDIES ON FORMIC HYDROGENLYASE IN WASHED SUSPENSIONS OF 

ESCHERICHIA COLI. 

By June Lasoelles, M.Sc., 

Department of Biochemistry, University of Oxford.* 

(Four Text- figures.) 

[Head 24th November, 1948.] 


Introduction. 

That E. coli and certain other bacteria decompose formate with production of 
molecular hydrogen and carbon dioxide has been known for some time. Studies up till 
1937 on the enzyme systems concerned with this and related reactions have been fully 
reviewed by Stephenson 0937). 

In studies on formic hydrogenlyase, attention has been focussed upon the adaptive 
nature of the system; the presence of formate or fermentable carbohydrate has been 
found necessary for the production of the enzyme system. According to observations 
by Waring and Workman (1944) iron Is an essential factor in the growth medium, in 
order to obtain suspensions with formic hydrogenlyase activity. These workers grew 
Aerobacter indologent w under conditions of continuous aeration in a basal medium 
containing glucose and inorganic salts. Under these conditions, suspensions with good 
formic hydrogenlyase activity were obtained, providing the medium contained a 
sufficient quantity of inorganic iron. 

There has been controversy as to whether formic hydrogenlyase activity is due 
to a single enzyme or to the action of formic dehydrogenase and liydrogenase acting in 
conjunction. (Stephenson, 1937, Ordal and Halvorsen, 1939, Waring and Werkman, 
1944.) 

The present studies were undertaken to investigate the relative instability of 
formic hydrogenlyase in washed suspensions of E. coli on keeping and on dilution. 

Methods. 

The strain of E. coli used in these studies was that described in a previous paper 
(Lascelles and Still, 1946). It was maintained on nutrient agar. The organisms for 
experiments were grown on a nutrient broth of the following constitution: 1% glucose, 
0-5% peptone (Parke Davis), 0-5% Nad and 0*1% meat extract (“Globex”). The pH 
was adjusted to 7*8 before autoclaving. After autoclaving the pH was 7-4. For the 
preparation of washed suspensions, 5 ml. of a 20-hour culture in the above medium 
were sown into 1 litre volumes of the broth in 2-litre flasks, and the cultures were 
incubated for 18 hours at 38 °C. The cells were centrifuged, washed once with 50 ml. 
distilled water and the Anal suspensions were made up in distilled water; the dry 
weight of the suspensions varied from 5 to 9 mg./ml. 

Formic hydrogenlyase activity was determined in Warburg manometers In an 
atmosphere of nitrogen, purified by passing over copper coils heated to about 460 9 C. 
So that evolution of molecular hydrogen only, was measured, 0*2 ml. 20% KOH and a 
roll of filter paper were present in the centre well of each Warburg vessel, to absorb 
the carbon dioxide. Usually additions other than formate were made to the main 
compartment of the vessel so that they were in contact with the cells during the 
equilibration period (10 minutes) prior to the addition of formate from the side arm. 
Formic hydrogenlyase activity was usually determined at pH 8*9, which was found to 


* This work was done while the writer was a Linnean Maolesy Fellow of the Society in 
Biochemistry, at the University of Sydney. 
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be within the optimum range under our conditions. This is in agreement with the 
results of Stephenson and Strickland (1932). The final concentration of formate was 
M/30, well within the optimum range of concentration. All experiments were conducted 
at 38°C. 

The sodium formate, adenylic acid and glutathione used in these experiments were 
manufactured by B.D.H. Wherever possible, all other reagents were B.D.H. Analar 
grade. 

Many results have been expressed as Q H „. i.e. ( gls. hydrogen evolved from formate/ 
mg. dry weight cells/hour, In an atmosphere of nitrogen. Since the course of hydrogen 
production was not always linear, the period from which figures for Q Ul> were taken 
lias been stated in each table. 


Remtjts. 

liability of Suspensions .—' Washed suspensions showed marked losses in formic 
liydrogenlyase activity on .standing at room temperature. This loss was not so marked 
if the suspensions were kept in a refrigerator at 4°C. The degree of loss was conditioned 
somewhat by the concentration of the suspension. Weak suspensions showed much 
greater losses than strong suspensions (more than 6*0 mg./rnl, ). 

To illustrate this, the following experiment was set up: A freshly harvested suspen- 
sion was divided equally into two parts, A and li. A was kept undiluted for 16 hours 
at 4°C. in air; B was diluted by the addition of an equal volume of distilled water, and 


Table 1. 

Effect of Keeping Sunpewiotw at Different Concentraum*. 

Each Warburg vessel contained NHwpeiiHion, nwl 1*5 ml. M /5 phosphate buffer 
pit 0 * 0 , The aide arm contained h i ml. M /1 furmata. J)i«Mllt?d water was 
added to make a final volume of ,V 0 ml. 0 2 ml. 20 % KOH was In the centre well. 


Nuspeimioii. 


j (0 to 00 

Ury Weight, j Minutes). 


O ' 5 ml. fresh suspension 
0*5 nil. suspension A 
0-5 ml, suspension li 


It -0 Ulg. 
V0 mg, 
V0 mg. 


00 

:tf> 


8*5 


stored under the same conditions as A. The formic hydrogenlyaso activity of each 
suspension was then determined, using the same quantity of cells from each suspension. 

Storage of the suspensions in nitrogen or hydrogen did not prevent this loss in 
activity. 


Tablr 2. 

Effect of Dilution * 


Volume of 
Hunpeiutiou. 

Dry Weight. 

H i Output Itt 

20 Minute*. 

^H« (0-20 
Minute*). 

t o mb 

7*8 m.g 

*, i s, tv | 

2o;i al \ 

78 

o-5 „ 

3*9 „ 

72 „ 

55 

025 „ 

2 0 „ 

i 

0 


* Content* of vessel* as before. 


For many types of experiments it was found that suspensions which had been kept 
for 18 houra or more at 4 d C. were more suitable than fresh suspensions. Particularly 
did this apply to studies on the stimulatory effects of certain compounds. 

Dilution of BMpmuiom .— Large losses in formic hydrogenlyaee activity were noted 
on dilution of the suspensions, as shown in Table 2, 

nun 
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FORMIC HYDROttKNLYABE IN SUSPENSIONS OF ESCHERICHIA COU, 



10 to to 40 io to i© «o 

MINUTES MINUTES 


Text-figures 1-4. 

Fig, 1.*— Effect of boiled suspension, Content* of vessel* as usual. 0-3 ml. suspension 
(~ 2 0 mg’, dry wt. ) wag In each vessel. The suspension had been kept for 18 hours at 4°C, 
before use. 

O -O Hydrogen output with M/30 formate, in the absence of boiled cells. 

• Hydrogen output with M/30 formate, in the presence of 1*0 ml. boiled suspension. 

Fig. 2. — Course of hydrogen evolution from formate in the presence and absence of glucose. 
Content# of vessels as usual. 0 3 ml. suspension (= 2 3 mg. dry wt.) was in each cup. The 
suspension had been kept, for 24 hours at 4"C. before use. 

• Course of hydrogen evolution from M/1 ,000 glucose, added to the suspension 

at aero. 

O O Course of hydrogen evolution from M/30 formate, 

Q— — □ Course of hydrogen evolution from M/30 formate, in the presence of M/1,000 

glucose, the glucose being equilibrated with the cells prior to the addition of formate. 

■ ■ Course of hydrogen evolution from M/30 formate, in the presence of M/1,000 

glucose, the glucose being added to the cells simultaneously with the formate. 

Fig. 3. — Effect of incubation in air and nitrogen. Contents of vessel* as usual, 0-3 ml. 
suspension <~ 2 0 mg. dry wt. ) was in each vessel. The cells were freshly harvested. 

□ — O Course of hydrogen; evolution from M/30 formate with untreated suspension. 

• Course of hydrogen evolution from M/30 formate with suspension which had 

been shaken for 140 minutes in nitrogen at 38°C. 

■ Course of hydrogen evolution from M/30 formate with cells which had been 

shaken for 140 minutes in air at 38*C. 
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Addition of boiled suspensions to those diluted suspensions of E, coli did result In 
some restoration of lost activity. This stimulation was more marked with aged suspen- 
sions. The supernatant fluid from boiled cells was as active as the whole boiled suspen- 
sions. See Text-figure 1. 

Further attempts were made to find other agents which could restore this lost 
activity. 

Effect of Additions to Suspensions,— -A number of factors were found to stimulate 
formic hydrogenlyase, but in no case except with high concentrations of adenylic acid 
was the degree of stimulation as great as with glucose and related fermentable 
compounds. 

In these studies it was usual to use weak suspensions varying In dry weight between 
2 and 4 mg./Warburg vessel. In all cases, the compounds investigated were equilibrated 
with the cells for ten minutes prior to the addition of formate from the side arm. 


Ta nut 3. 

Sugars and Glycolytic. Breakdown Products in Relation to Formic Hydroycnlyase 
Activity of Washed Suspensions, 

Compound. 

Stimulation of 
Formic Hydrogen- 
lyunr Activity. 

Fermentation with 
Evolution of I!* by 
these Suspensions. 

Glucose 


-f 

Fructose 

+ 

f 

Mannose . . 

}• 

+ 

Galactose . . 

Some stimulation 
after about 00 
minutes. 

n, evolution after 
lug of SO minutes. 

Lactose 

Do. 

Do. 

Maltose 

Slight stimulation. 

Slight. 

Sucrose 


... 

01 ucostvI-I *04 

+ 

+ 

Hexoso diphosphate 

- 

Slight. 

Na gluconate 

A- 

+ 

Na glyeerat* 

- 

- 

Na glycerophosphate 

- 

— 

Ethyl alcohol 

— 

■ - 

Glycerol 


— 

Na acetate 

- 

— 

Na lactate 

_ 



+• denotes atlnmticm of formic hydrogenlyase, or fermentation. 
- denotes uo stimulation, or no fermentation. 


Sugars , — Small amounts of fermentable sugars and certain breakdown products 
caused marked stimulation of the formic hydrogenlyase of these washed suspensions of 
E. coli , The effect was most marked with suspensions which had a lag period in the 
course of hydrogen evolution from formate. Hence, aged or diluted suspensions showed 
the highest degree of stimulation. The active sugars either greatly diminished or 
eliminated this lag. 


suspension after incubation in oxygen, 
r 2*4 mg. dry wt.) was in each vessel. 


Contents of vessels as 
Cells had been kept as 


Fig. 4.*— Reactivation of 
usual. 0*4 ml. suspension < 
paste for 24 hours at 4*C. 

O Course of hydrogen evolution from M/30 formate with untreated suspension. 

— □ Course of hydrogen evolution from M/30 formate with suspension after 

shaking in oxygen for 35 minutes at 3 8°C. 

0 Course of hydrogen evolution from M/30 formate, in the presence of M/1,000 
glucose, with suspension after shaking in oxygen as above. 

•— — • Course of hydrogen evolution from M/30 formate, with suspension shaken in 

oxygen as above* and then with nitrogen for further 36 minutes. 

.. -& "" i , A' Course of hydrogen evolution from M/30 formate, in the presence of 

glucose, with suspension shaken in oxygen and then in nitrogen as above. 
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The final concentration of the sugars used in these experiments was M/1, 000; control 
experiments showed that evolution of hydrogen from fermentation of the sugars at this 
low concentration was very small and could not account for the increases in the rate of 
hydrogen output in the presence of formate. 

Table 3 lists the sugars and glycolytic breakdown products which were studied in 
relation to formic hydrogenlyase activity of these washed suspensions. The activity of 
these suspensions with respect to fermentation of these compounds with production of 
molecular hydrogen is also listed. 

For the experiments with formic hydrogenlyase, 2 to 3 mg. dry wt. of cells were 
used in each vessel. The compound, in final concentration of M/1,000, was equilibrated 
with the cells prior to the* addition of formate from the side arm. 

In the fermentation experiments, 6 to 8 mg. dry wt. of cells were used in each 
vessel. The substrate in final concentration of M/60 was added from the side arm at 
zero. The atmosphere was N y . Hydrogen evolution only was measured, CO a being 
absorbed by KOH in the centre well. 

Neither did Na glycerate, Na glycerophosphate, ethyl alcohol, glycerol nor Na acetate 
stimulate at a final concentration of M/150. 

It appears that those compounds which were fermented by the cells with evolution 
of molecular hydrogen caused stimulation in the rate of hydrogen output from formate. 

Stimulation by glucose was studied in some detail. Text-figure 2 illustrates the 
course of hydrogen evolution from formate in the presence and absence of M/1,000 
glucose. It is seen that the evolution was linear if the cells had been equilibrated In the 
presence of glucose prior to the addition of formate from the side arm. Addition of 
glucose to the suspensions simultaneously with the formate resulted in stimulation of 
formic hydrogenlyase after an initial lag. 

Text-figure 2 also shows that the hydrogen evolution from M/1,000 glucose in the 
absence of formate was very slight. This was always observed. No corrections were 
made to the figures recorded, for the evolution of hydrogen observed with glucose alone. 

The loss in activity observed ns suspensions aged, could be restored to a large 
extent by the addition of M/1,000 glucose, as shown in Table 4. 

Incubation of the cells with M/1,000 glucose for varying periods up to 60 minutes 
before addition of formate from the side arm resulted in little variation in the degree 
of stimulation of hydrogen output by the glucose when formate was added. 

Organic Co enzymes . — These compounds were studied for their action on formic 
hydrogonlyase under the conditions described for glucose. 

A preparation of flavine adenine dinucleotide made from baker’s yeast by the 
method of Warburg and Christian (1938) was found to be stimulatory. Adenylic acid 
was very active in a final concentration of not less than M/400; the high concentration 
necessary suggests that its stimulatory action may have been due to an impurity in the 
preparation. 

When glucose and adenylic acid together were equilibrated with the suspensions 
prior to addition of formate, the stimulation of formic hydrogenlyase activity was never 
greater than that obtained with glucose alone. 

Glutathione, diphosphopyridine nucleotide (prepared from baker's yeast by the 
method of Williamson and Green, 1940) and riboflavlne (Roche) did not cause any 
stimulation under these conditions. The only sample of adenosinetriphosphate avail- 
able caused inhibition. 

Jnorpanie lom ,— Of the inorganic ions studied, phosphate was the most important 
for formic hydrogenlyase activity. 
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The activity of the system in borate buffers was much less than the activity in 
phosphate buffers of the same pH. In these experiments, a check on the Anal pH was 
always performed as the alkalinity of borate buffers increased more markedly as the 


Table 4. 

Effect of (Huron? on Suspensions after Stoma?..* 


Age of Suspension, 

Volume of 
Suspension in 
Knell Vessel. 

filueose 

Concentration. 

0-20' 

V. 

20' -40' 

40' -00' 

Freshly harvested suspension 

O H nil. 

0 

150 

340 

410 

H 

0*3 „ 

M/I ,000 

378 

355 

322 1 

24 hours' storage f 

0*8 „ 

0 

27 

too 

277 

.. .. ,4 

U-H 

M/1 ,000 

285 

200 

315 

t 

L 0 : ’ •• 

M/3,000 

1 00 

280 

322 




0-30' 

IIO'-OO' OO'-ttO' 

00' -120' 

DO hours’ storage J 

o*5 

0 

0 

0 5 

82 

* | 

. o*5 „ 

' 

M/1 ,000 

53 

70 07 

131 


* Content* of vessels an before. .Suspension dry mrfc.*« 9« mg. /ml, 
t Tile supply of tunuuto- sv«s almost depleted, ut this stage. 

% Suetpen-Ioii was stored in the refrigerator at V C- and at « concentration of 9 6 mg, /ml. dry weight. 


formate was decomposed than was observed with phosphate buffers. Addition of phos- 
phate to borate buffers caused increases in formic hydrogenlyase activity, as shown in 
Table 6. 


Table 5. 


fCffrct of Phosphate ami floral e Buffer*. 9 


Buffer. 

i 

Initial pH. 

| 

Final pJT. 

Additions. 

Q h, 

M/20 borate 

0*0 

7*8 

Ml 

, 

0-20' 

40 

20'- 40' 

II M , . . , : 

0*0 

7*8 

m/k>o, ro„ 

68 

m 

M/10 phosphate 

! 

«.« 

6*0 

pH 6*0 

Ml 

288 

258 


* Contents of vessels as usual except that in some cases borate instead of phosphate buffer wns 
used. 2*3 mg, dry wt. of cells was used in each vessel ; the cells had been stored »w a paste for 
IB hours at 4°C. 


Since It appeared that phosphorylation was involved in some way in the action of 
formic hydrogenlyase, attempts were made to detect disappearance of inorganic phos- 
phate in the presence of formate, adenylic acid and glucose (cf. Ltpmann, 1946). How- 
ever, no significant, results were obtained. 

As shown by Stephenson and Sticklnnd (1932), sodium fluoride was strongly 
Inhibitory. M/50 NaP inhibited the formic hydrogenlyase activity by about 70%, this 
inhibition not being reversed by M/50 magnesium chloride. M/26 NaP inhibited the 
system from 95-100%. 

M/300 ferrous ammonium citrate did not cause any change in the rate of hydrogen 
evolution from formate. Slight stimulation was observed in the presence of M/300 
manganous sulphate. 

M/300 magnesium chloride did not have any effect on formic hydrogenlyase activity, 
but the presence of magnesium ions did result in some increase in the degree of stimu- 
lation of the system by adenylic acid. 
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Incubation of Wanked & Suspension h, — Incubation of these washed suspensions under 
various conditions had marked effects on their formic hydrogenlyase activity. 

Preliminary incubation at 38 °C. of the cells in air or oxygen for 30 minutes or more 
had a strong inhibitory action on this system. Incubation in nitrogen or hydrogen for 
the same length of time did not have any great effect on their formic hydrogenlyase 
activity. If shaken for longer than 60 minutes in nitrogen or hydrogen at 8$°C. some 
losses in activity were observed. See Text-figure 3. 

Suspensions which had been inactivated by shaking in air or oxygen could be 
reactivated in some degree by further incubation In nitrogen or hydrogen, or by the 
addition of M/1,000 glucose. Nitrogen was as effective as hydrogen in the reactivation. 

Text-figure 4 shows that suspensions inactivated by incubation in oxygen were 
almost completely reactivated by the addition of M/1,000 glucose to the cells after they 
had been reincubated for 30 minutes in nitrogen. Neither reincubation in nitrogen nor 
the addition of M/1,000 glucose alone brought about such complete reactivation. The 
initial rate of hydrogen evolution from formate by cells which had been reactivated by 
M/1,000 glucose or by reimnibatlon in nitrogen after incubation in oxygen, was identical; 
however, the rate in the 20-40 minute period was greater with the cells in the presence 
of glucose. 

Some reactivation of the formic hydrogenlyase system, after incubation in oxygen, 
was obtained by the addition of boiled cells or M/170 adenylic acid, under the conditions 
described for glucose. However, the effects were not as marked as those obtained with 
glucose. M/300 succinate and M/150 DL-alanine were ineffective. 

Attempts were made to determine whether the activating factors in boiled suspen- 
sions could be removed by incubation of the cells for 3-5 hours with buffer (M/10 phos- 
phate, pH 6-9) in oxygen prior to boiling them. However, no significant differences were 
detected in the action of cells treated thus prior to boiling, and In normal boiled 
suspensions. 

Incubation in N it r open with Glucose and Formate: Preliminary Incubation of the 
cells in nitrogen in the presence of buffer, glucose and formate gave suspensions with 
greatly increased formic hydrogenlyase activity. 

The following procedure was adopted; Warburg vessels were set up containing 
1-0 ml. fresh suspension, and 1-5 ml. M/5 phosphate buffer, pH 6*9. The side arm 
contained 0-3 ml. M/10 formate and/or 0 3 ml. M/10 glucose, Pinal volume was 3*0 ml. 
20% KOH was in the centre wells as usual. After filling with nitrogen, the manometers 
were equilibrated on the bath for 10 minutes, and at zero the contents of the side arms 
were tipped. Shaking was continued for 90 minutes, hydrogen evolution from formate 
and glucose having ceased within that time. 2*5 ml. aliquots were removed from each 
cup, and the cells were spun off; after washing with 10 mis. of distilled water, they 
were re-suspended in 1*0 ml. distilled water. The formic hydrogenlyase activity was 
determined as usual on aliquots of these re-suspended cells. 

Table 6 records the results of one of these experiments. 

Thus preliminary incubation of cells with M/100 glucose* increased their formic 
hydrogenlyase activity when tested after removal of the glucose. Incubation with 
M/1,000 glucose or M/100 formate for the same length of time did not result in increased 
activity, but preliminary incubation with both M/100 glucose and M/100 formate resulted 
in suspensions with greater formic hydrogenlyase activity than those obtained after 
incubation with glucose alone. 

Control experiments showed that cells which had been pro-incubated with M/100 
glucose did not evolve molecular hydrogen in the absence of formate. 

The formic hydrogenlyase activity of cells pre-incubated with M/100 glucose as above, 
was no longer stimulated by M/1,000 glucose, whereas that of control suspensions 
obtained from cells pre-incubated with or without M/106 formate showed the usual 
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marked stimulation by M/1,000 glucose. Also, glucose-treated suspensions did not show 
the lag in the evolution of hydrogen from formate; this lag was evident with the 
suspensions pre-incubated without glucose. 

Table fl. 

Effect of Preliminary Incubation of Ceils in Nitrogen with Formate and 
Glucose. 

The ro -suspended cells were obtained as above. Dry wt. of *u«i>emion 
as used In the preliminary Incubation ■» 7 ■ 9 mg./ Warburg vonsel. 0-7 ml. 

( --•* * • 0 nig.) aliquots from each of the treated suiH'eusloriH was used 
In the determination of fortnic hydrogonlyaso activity. Q H of 
siiftixmshm before preliminary incubation <W (0-3ft minutes). * 


Hua pension Incubated Initially 

After Treatment. 

with : 

0-80 Minutes. 

No addition 

fUJ 

M/100 formate 

01 

M/1.0O glucose 

125 

MV 100 formate and M/I 00 glucose 

102 


Discussion. 

The most noteworthy result obtained from these experiments is the marked stimula- 
tion of formic hydrogenlyase by glucose and other fermentable sugars. Sevag, Honry 
and Richardson (1946) have observed that hydrogen production from formate by suspen- 
sions of E. coli is greatly increased by the addition of 0*05% yeast extract. This may 
have been due to the presence of glucose in the yeast extract; also, it is probable that 
other organic coenzymes are involved in formic hydrogenlyase activity. 

Reference to Text-figure 2 shows that M/1,000 glucose did not appreciably alter the 
final rate of hydrogen evolution from formate, but was effective in eliminating the lag 
observed in the rate on first adding formate to the suspensions. 

It is difficult at present to say whether the results have any bearing on adaptation. 
Aged suspensions of E , coli under the conditions described lost their activity to decom- 
pose formate into hydrogen and CO u . However, after a relatively prolonged lag period 
in the presence of formate, formic hydrogenlyase activity appeared again. This lag period 
was very much shortened by the presence of M/ 1,000 glucose. 

This phenomenon may be related to the studies on adaptation of yeast cells to 
fermentation of galactose and maltose (Spiegelman, Reiner and Cohnberg, 1947). These 
workers have investigated the sources of energy for enzymatic adaptation. They observed 
that, anaerobically, only those exogenous substrates capable of being fermented by the 
yeast cells were active in stimulating adaptation. Similarly, in our suspensions of 
E. coli , stimulation of formic hydrogenlyase by sugars and derivatives was confined only 
to those compounds fermented by the cells, 

Under our conditions, a lag period in the course of hydrogen output from formate 
could be Induced by first incubating the cells in air or oxygen. Reincubation of the 
cells in nitrogen followed by the determination of formic hydrogenlyase in the presence 
of M/X,000 glucose, almost completely restored the lost activity. It is possible that 
glucose may replace endogenous substrates removed by oxidation during the preliminary 
aerobic Incubation. Stephenson and Stickland (1932) did not observe marked loss of 
formic hyrogenlyaee activity on aeration of their suspensions for 45 minutes at 20°C. 
However, their conditions were not as drastic as those described in this paper. 

Preliminary anaerobic incubation of the cells with glucose resulted in suspensions 
which attacked formate at a much greater rate. The formic hydrogenlyase of such 
activated suspensions was not further stimulated by addition of M/1,000 glucose. This 
again suggests that glucose fermentation provides a factor essential for formic hydro- 
genlyaae activity. 
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The fact that phosphate appeared to be necessary for formic hydrogenlyase activity 
may be linked with the formation by fermentation of this factor. 

Summary. 

Investigation of the formic hydrogenlyase activity in washed suspensions of E. coli 
has shown that marked losses in activity occur when the suspensions are diluted or 
kept for any length of time. These losses could be largely restored by the addition of 
glucose or other fermentable sugars and derivatives. Certain other factors were found 
to be stimulatory to a smaller extent. 

Preliminary Incubation of these suspensions in air or oxygen resulted in much loss 
of formic hydrogenlyase activity. Addition of small amounts of glucose or reincubation 
in nitrogen restored some of this lost activity. 

Preliminary anaerobic incubation of the washed cells with glucose gave, after 
removal of the glucose, suspensions with greatly increased formic hydrogenlyase 
activity. This activity was not further increased by the addition of small amounts of 
glucose. 
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STUDIES IN THE METABOLISM OF APPLES. 
VII. A STUDY of the polyphenolase system in apples. 

By Frances M. V. Hackney, M.Sc.* 

(Ten Text-figures.) 

[Read 24th November, 1948.] 


Intbouuotion. 

In recent years several investigators have directed attention to the possible 
importance of the polyphenolase system in plant respiration. In the literature, 
polyphenolase is also known as polyphenol oxidase, catechol oxidase, catecholase and 
tyrosinase. The findings of Boswell and Whiting (1938) and of Baker and Nelson 
(1943) indicate that the greater part, if not the whole, of the respiration of sliced 
potato tissue is dependent on the polyphenolase system. 

In the enzymic oxidation of catechol by polyphenolase two atoms of atmospheric 
oxygen are taken up for every molecule of catechol oxidized. The first atom of oxygen 
is probably utilized in the oxidation of catechol to orthobenzoQUinone, and the second 
atom is thought to be taken up during the further oxidation of the benzoQuinone 
(Nelson and Dawson, 1944). In addition to catalysing the oxidation of ortho-dihydric 
phenols, polyphenolase is probably capable of catalysing the oxidation of monohydric 
phenols. The first step in this latter oxidation is probably the conversion of the 
monohydric phenol to the corresponding o-dihydroxy phenol. 

Little is known of the mechanism by which polyphenolase is capable of entry into 
the path of hydrogen transfer in respiration. Robinson and Nelson (1944) consider 
that in potato tubers the reversible system “dihydroxy phenol-ortho-quinone’' may 
operate adjacent to the terminal oxidase, polyphenolase, In transferring hydrogen 
from the preceding part of the respiratory chain to molecular oxygen. The darkening 
of potato tubers, when exposed to air, is attributed by these writers to interference 
with the system necessary for keeping the hydrogen carrier in the reduced form. 
Boswell (1945) considers that the respiration of potato tubers depends on two different 
oxidation systems, the one responsible for the greater part of the activity being the 
polyphenolase system. Boswell considers also that the polyphenolase system has 
additional importance as a link between respiration and nitrogen metabolism in potato 
slices. 

Much of the literature on the subject of polyphenolase has been reviewed by Nelson 
and Dawson (1944). This review need not be repeated here. 

The work of Hibbert (1942) was not discussed by Nelson and Dawson. Hibbert 
pointed out a marked similarity between a phenolic C 0 C S system related to lignin 
progenitors and the system of C* aliphatic dlcarboxylic acids in the Szent-Gyorgyi cycle 
(1934, 1935, 1936). The former system differs from the latter in that each of its 
members contains a guaicyl or syringyl group and a carbinol group in place of the two 
carboxyl groups present in members of the latter group. The two systems are compared 
with each other below: 


•Most of the investigations described in this paper were carried out while the writer held 
a Linnean Maeleay Fellowship in Plant Physiology. 
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S*ent-G. C 4 System (Animal). 
R' represents COOH, 


Hibbert C*C, System (Plant). 
R represents guaicyl or syringyl. 


(A) R\CH a .CO.R' 

-2H U +2H 

(B) R'.CHj.CHOH.R' 

I -H,0 

(C) R'.CH = CH.R' fumarle 

-2HU +2H ■, 

(D) R'.CH 2 .CH a .R' succinic acid. 


(A') R.CH,.CO.CH,OH 
-2H U +2H 

(B') R . CH. . CHOH . CH.OH 
i -H„0 

(C') R . CH = CH . CH.OH conlferyl/alcohol 
-2H "I [, +2H analogue of fumaric 
(O') R . CH 2 . CH. . CH.OH 


According to Hibbert the isomeric form of A', R.COCH*. CH.OH, may have a similar 
function to A', while the Interconvertible reduction products of B' and its isomer 
(R.CHOH . CH* . CH a OH, R . CH S . CHOH . CH*QH ) might provide analogues of Krebs' citric 
and isocitric acids (see Krebs. 1943). 

Hibbert's work was the first to suggest a plausible way in which phenolic substances 
might enter into the path of hydrogen transfer in plants. 

The data to be presented in this paper embody a study of the polyphenolase system 
in apples. Investigations have been carried out on the respiration of sliced apple 
tissue supplied with various enzymic substrates and inhibitors. The properties of a 
crude preparation of polyphenolase from apples have also been studied. The data 
presented indicate that this enzyme is probably very Important in the respiratory 
metabolism of apples. 


Material and Methods. 

Most of the fruits used were immature and mature Granny Smith apples of the 
1945 and 1946 seasons obtained from a selected orchard at Orange. N.S.W. The mature 
fruits were part of the mid-April (commercial) picking and were placed in cool 
store (1°C.) within a few days of harvesting. Samples were withdrawn from store 
as required and placed in a room maintained at 25°C., at which temperature all 
subsequent work was carried out. Immature fruits were placed at 25 6 C. without 
previous cool storage. 

In the earliest experiments fruits of the 1944 season were used. These had been 
in cool store for 4-5 months. 

Investigation of the Respiratory Metabolism of Tissue BUces . — In the Investigation 
pf the respiratory metabolism of tissue slices the technique described in a previous 
publication (Hackney, 1945) was used. It was found inadvisable to use a calcium 
chloride medium in this work, as the presence of this Balt apparently prevented 
protocatechuic acid (an important substrate for polyphenolase) from being utilised by 
the cells; a solution of potassium nitrate isotonic with the cell sap was therefore used 
instead of the calcium chloride solution recommended in previous descriptions of the 
technique. Potassium nitrate did not appear to have any marked effect on the 
endogenous respiration of the tissue slices, nor did It appear to hinder or enhance the 
effect of protocatechuic acid on respiration. 

The reason for the effect of calcium chloride on the utilisation of protocatechuic 
acid was not discovered. It was not that the pH of the solution was unfavourable 
for absorption, since protocatechuic acid was readily taken up from solutions of 
potassium nitrate and other salts having approximately the same pH as the calcium 
chloride solution. 

Possible respiratory substrates were added to the media in the central cavities of 
the Warburg vessels from the sides rms. The inhibitor resorcinol was added in the 
same way. It was not practicable to add potassium cyanide, in this way; free HCN 
from solution placed in the sidearm would gradually have been absorbed by the medium 
in the central cavity, resulting in partial inhibition of the respiration of the tissue 
before the addition of the solution in the sidearm to the medium. The required 
concentration of neutralized potassium cyanide was therefore added to the medium at 
the beginning of the experiment, > ; 
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Special precautions were necessary when the Warburg vessels contained alkali for 
the absorption of carbon dioxide. The absorption of tree HCN by the alkali would 
have led to serious errors in the manometric readings. These errors were avoided by 
substituting for alkali an alkali-cyanide mixture in which the concentration of free 
HCN was equal to the concentration in the experimental medium. The appropriate 
KOH-KCN mixtures are given by Krebs (1936). 

Preparation of Crude Polyphenolase. — A crude extract of polyphenolase was pre- 
pared using a method similar to that of Kubowitz (1937). Previously frozen apple 
tissue (skin and flesh) was mashed and the mash was extracted with ice-cold M/10 
phosphate buffer at pH 7-4 (100 ml. to 250 gin. tissue). Kubowitz extracted 
polyphenolase from potatoes with ice-cold water. Owing to the sap of apples being 
much more acid than that of potatoes, it was found necessary to use a buffer solution 
instead of water in order to keep the pH of the extract above the isoelectric point 
of the protein. The pH of freshly-prepared apple juice (determined by means of a 
glass electrode) was 3-67, at which value the activity of the enzyme was impaired. 
The crude extract in phosphate buffer was filtered through cotton wool and subsequently 
filtered by suction through No. 1 Whatman paper. Sufficient, ice-cold acetone was added 
to the filtrate to make the acetone content equal to 40% of the total volume; the 
precipitate which formed was centrifuged off and discarded. The acetone content 
was then Increased to 55%. The precipitate which formed contained the enzyme. It 
was centrifuged off (10 minutes at 2,500 rev./min.) and dissolved in a volume of water 
equivalent to one-fifth of the volume of the original extract. Owing to the precipitation 
of pectic substances with the enzyme, the volume of water necessary for the solution 
of crude apple polyphenolase was greater than that used by Kubowitz for potato enzyme. 
The supernatant liquid left after removal of the precipitate had no polyphenolase 
activity. All the operations during the extraction of the enzyme were carried out 
at 0°C. The enzyme preparation could be stored for many months at 0°C. with very 
little loss of activity. Its properties were studied at 25 °C. 

Experimental RESULTS. 

(a) with out tissue. 

The following notation is used throughout this section: 

QO* = rate of uptake of oxygen (mm. a /gm.fr.wt./hr.). 

QCO a = rate of output of carbon dioxide (units as above). 

R.Q. r respiratory quotient, i.e. ratio QCO*/QO 

EFFECTS OF AUDITION OF PROTOCATECHUIC ACID AND OTHER PHENOLIC SUBSTANCES TO CUT 

TISSUE. 

Addition of protocatechu ic acid to the medium surrounding flesh or skin resulted 
in a rapid increase In QO a to a maximum value, followed by a fall towards the control 
level. In those experiments for which senescent apples of the 1944 season were used 
QCO„ was not determined. 

Behaviour of Immature Apple# of the Season.*— Addition of protocatechuic acid 

to skin or flesh of very immature apples of the 1946 season brought about a rapid rise 
in both QO* and QCO, (see Text-fig. la). The pH at which the protocatechuic acid was 
added to the medium was between 3*6 and 3*7, whether the medium was potassium 
nitrate or water; the addition of protocatechuic acid did not alter the pH by more 
than 0>1 or 0-2 unit. The pH of the medium was checked at the close of the 
experiment. The H.Q. of flesh tissue after treatment was less than unity. After the 
maximum QO* and QCO* had been maintained for 15-30 minutes the values fell slowly 
towards the control levels. In the skin the QQ U and QCO« frequently fell below the 
control levels after the maxima had been passed, but in the flesh they remained higher 
than the control levels until the close of the experiment (more than five hours after 
treatment). It was found that the amount of extra oxygen taken up by flesh tissue 
after addition of 0»5 mg. of protocatechuic acid to the medium was more than 14 d mm/ 
ii 
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<i.e., it wag equal to 146 mm,” and still increasing when the experiment wag concluded). 
The theoretical amount of oxygen required for the complete oxidation of 0*5 mg. Of 
protocatechuic acid was only about 84 mm." (assuming two atoms of oxygen taken 
up for every molecule of protocatechuic acid oxidized). Evidence that the protocatechuio 
add penetrated to the inner cells of the tissue slices, rather than remaining in the 
superficial cut cells, was provided by the fact that the brown quinonotd products of 
its oxidation extended right through the tissue. 



HOURS AFTER CUTTING 


Text-figures la and lb. 

Fig. la shows respiratory behaviour of skin and flesh of very immature apples of the 
1U4f» season m the presence of added protocatechuio acid. 

Fig. 16 shows respiratory behaviour of flesh from slJghtiy older apples* of the 1 9 i 5 season 
in the presence of protocatechuic acid. 

As the apples advanced in maturity changes were observed in the behaviour of the 
tissues towards added protocatechuic acid. Both QO a and QCO* increased after treatment, 
but the control level was frequently regained when the amount of extra oxygen taken 
up was very little greater than the theortical amount required for the oxidation of the 
protocatechuic acid added (see Text-fig. 16). 

Behaviour of Immature Apples of the 1946 Season . — Immature apples of the 1946 
season differed from those of the 1945 season in fcheir behaviour towards added 
protocatechuic acid. After addition of protocatechuic acid to the medium surrounding 
skin or flesh the Q0 2 rose rapidly. The rise in QO, was sometimes accompanied by 
a rise in QC0 2 . The QO a and QCO a were not maintained above the control levels for 
more than a few hours after treatment. The amount of extra oxygen taken up (i.e. 
oxygen taken up in excess of the normal control amount) was only slightly greater 
than the theoretical amount required for the complete oxidation of the substrate added. 

The effects of addition of protocatechuic acid to the medium surrounding cut skin 
were nearly always similar to those produced in flesh tissue, but in two experiments 
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it was observed that addition of protocatechu ic acid to cut skin had very little effect 
either on QG* or on QCO#. 

Behaviour of Mature Apples of the 1945 and 1940 Seasons.— Addition of proto- 
catechu ic acid to the media surrounding skin or flesh from apples of commercial 
maturity resulted in an increase in QO a nearly always unaccompanied by a rise in 
QCO*. The observed amount of oxygen taken up by the tissue after treatment was no 
greater than the theoretical amount required for the oxidation of the acid added. In 
a few experiments with very senescent apples QOOa as well as QO^ was temporarily 
increased (cf. some of the immature apples mentioned above). 

Effects of Addition of Phenolic Substrates other than Protoeatechutc Acid . — 
Protocatechu ic acid was the only phenolic substrate supplied to tissues from immature 
apples, but the effectB of addition of catechol and of p-cresol to tissues from mature 
apples were observed. Both the o-dihydroxy phenol and the monohydroxy phenol were 
rapidly oxidized when added to the media surrounding flesh tissue. Catechol was 
oxidized more rapidly than either protocat echuic acid or p-cresol. Addition of a 
second dose of protooatechuic acid, catechol or p-cresol resulted in a second increase in 
QOj,, which, however, was not as great as the Increase shown after addition of the 
first dose. 

EFFECTS OK KEHlUltATOBY INHIBITORS ON TIIE FOI.YFllKNOI.A8E OK (TT APPI.E TISSUE. 

Effects of Addition of Resorcinol. — Richter (1934) studied the inhibition of potato 
polyphenolase by various substances, including resorcinol. When resorcinol in various 
concentrations was added to the media surrounding apple skin or flesh, partial 
inhibition of respiration was evident within half an hour of treatment. The addition 
of resorcinol (OTM) did not alter the pH of the medium by more than OT unit. 
Text-fig. 2 shows the respiratory behaviour of skin anti flesh treated with two 
concentrations of resorcinol. Several concentrations of resorcinol were used in various 
experiments. The minimum concentration required for complete or almost complete 
inhibition of flesh respiration was only 0-025M. Maximum (100%) inhibition of flesh 
and a half hours after treatment. Treatment of skin with 0-05M resorcinol caused 
approximately 50% inhibition of respiration after one hour, and no further inhibition 
took place. The minimum concentration of resorcinol required for the complete 
inhibition of flesh respiration was only 0-025M. Maximum (100%) inhibition of flesh 
respiration by 0'025M, 0 06M and OTM resorcinol was observed two to two and a halt 
hours after treatment. 

Richter considered that resorcinol acted as a simple competitive inhibitor of the 
polyphenolase of potatoes, as the amount of inhibition could be reduced by increasing: 
the substrate concentration. When excess protocatechuic acid was added to the 
medium surrouuding apple tissue which had been treated with resorcinol, the respiration 
rate, as measured by QQ,, was increased, but not to the same extent as it was increased 
in tissues which had not been treated with resorcinol; the percentage Inhibition was 
not reduced in the presence of excess protocatechuic acid. 

Effect of Treatment with Potassium Cyanide . — Whan skin or flesh was immersed 
In 10^M potassium cyanide neutralized with dilute sulphuric acid, partial inhibition of 
QO# was observed within the first hour after treatment. Maximum inhibition of flesh 
respiration was not observed until two or more hours after immersion in KCN. Four 
or five hours were required for the percentage inhibition of the respiration of skiu 
to reach its maximum value. The maximum percentage inhibition of skin or flesh 
respiration by lO^M KCN varied between approximately 50% and 76% for different 
apples. The maximum percentage inhibition was much higher when 10~ a M cyanide was 
used Instead of lO^M. In experiments where 10~“M cyanide failed to inhibit respiration 
completely, further inhibition was brought about by the use of 10 *M cyanide. Table 1 
gives typical values for tissues immersed In various concentrations of potassium cyanide. 
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Table 1. 


Effect* ( */ F'arioiM Concentration* of Pot&nium Cyanide on QO t of Skin «tud PL&h, 


No. of 
Experiment. 

TIhhuo. 

i 

t Concentration 

S of KCN. 

Minimum QO t 
of Treated 
Ttomt*. 

Minimum Q0« 
of Control 
TiMUr. 

. 

Percentage 

Inhibition. 

1 

Skin 

| 

.. ] 10 *M 

05 

126*0 

48*4 

1 

Fliuli 

. , 1 i tr*M 


12 ft 

62 0 

2 

Skin 

.. ! ur*M 


1.63*0 

07*3 

2 

Flenli 

. . | 10“ »M 

1 0 

! 12 0 

50*0 

X 

ftkln 

.. S Ur»M 

: i»-7 

! imi-o 

00-0 

3 


.. t ur*M 

0-0 

199-0 

1.00 

3 

FMi 

10 *M 

, 0*0 

; 4-2 

100 

3 

?* 

.. i 10- J M 

1 0 0 

i 

i 4 2 

1 * i 

H)0 

1 


Text-figure 3 shows a comparison between the effects of 10*M potassium cyanide 
and of 0-1M resorcinol on the respiration of skin and flesh. In the presence of KCN 
protoeatechuic acid was not oxidized by the tissue. It would be difficult, of course. 




Text‘flgure« 2 and 3. 

File. 2. — KeNpiratory behaviour of skin and flesh treated with two concentrations of 
resorcinol. 

Fig. 3, — Comparison between the effects of 1 0“ a M potassium cyanide and of 0*IM resorcinol 
on the respiration of skin ami flesh. In the presence of cyanide, addition of protoeatechuic acid 
had no effect on respiration. 

to ascertain whether this was due to an effect of KCN on the permeabUtly of the 
tissue to protoeatechuic acid or to a direct effect of KCN on the polyphenolaee In the 
cells. Bata to be presented In a later section show that KCN does Inhibit the activity 
of apple polyphenolase in vitro. 

(B) PROI'KRTIKK OF TH1C ENZYME PREPARATION. 

The crude enzyme preparation was made from mature Granny Smith apples of 
the 1946 season. The total volume of enzyme extract from each sample of three apples 
(about 400 gm. fr. wt.) was about 20 ml. (about 52 mg. dry wt.). The specific activity 
or the preparation towards catechol, 

w _ mm. 11 oxygen taken up 

drFwtren^^“(mg.) x time (minutes) 

at pH 7*4 and 26°C,, was approximately 1*4. This figure compared favourably with 
that given by Kubowits (1937) for crude polyphenolaee from potatoes (W - 3 to 5). 
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Activity of the Enzyme Preparation towards Catechol — The enzyme preparation 
was used In M/10 phosphate buffer, pH 7-4 ; it showed no appreciable oxygen uptake 
in the absence of added substrate, When catechol or protocatechu ic acid was added to 
the enzyme solution at pH 7*4, rapid oxidation of the substrate proceeded for a short 
time (16 minutes or less), after which the enzyme apparently became inactive. No 
further oxidation occurred when a second dose of substrate was added. Richter (1984), 
working with polyp henolase from potatoes, pointed out that the o-quinones formed by 
the primary oxidation of catechol derivatives can effect the secondary oxidation of 
various substances, one of which is o-phenylenediamine. When o-phenylenediamine 
was added by the present writer to the system apple polyphenolase plus substrate, 
after the inactivation of the enzyme had taken place, the inactivation was reversed 
and the oxidation of substrate was resumed. If the o-phenylenediamine was added 
simultaneously with the catechol (or other substrate) no inactivation of the enzyme 
took place. The system enzyme + catechol + o-phenylenediamine took up an amount of 
oxygen approximately equal to the theoretical amount required for the complete 
oxidation of the amount of catechol added. If, after the complete oxidation of the 
first dose of catechol had taken place, a second dose of catechol plus o-phenylenc- 
diamine was added, it was readily attacked by the enzyme. In all subsequent 
experiments inactivation of the enzyme was prevented by the addition of sufficient 
o-phenylenediamine to combine with all the quinone formed by the oxidation of the 
substrate. The enzyme did not attack o-phenylenediamine, neither did the presence of 
o-phenylenedlamine cause oxidation of the substrate in the absence of enzyme. 

Text-flgure 4 shows the effect of varying enzyme concentration (at pH 7-4) on the 
rate of oxidation of a mixture of 2 mg. catechol with 2 mg. o-phenylenediamine. The 
initial rate of oxidation of catechol was roughly proportional to the enzyme concentra- 
tion when the amount of enzyme present did not exceed 07 ml. solution; at higher 
concentrations of enzyme this proportionality broke down. The dose of catechol used 
in subsequent experiments was 2 mg., unless otherwise stated. When enzyme concentra- 
tion was intended to be the limiting factor in determining rate of oxidation of substrate, 
volumes of enzyme solution less than 0*7 ml. were used; where substrate was to he the 
limiting factor, 2 ml. or more of the enzyme solution were used in each replicate. 

Causes of Inactivation of Enzyme (luring Oxidation of Catechol. — There has been 
considerable controversy regarding the cause of the inactivation of polyphenolase during 
the oxidation of catechol and other substances. Richter (1934) considered that the 
o-quinone formed during the oxidation of catechol by potato polyphenolase was probably 
responsible for the inactivation of the enzyme, since inactivation was greatly reduced 
by the addition of substances such as aniline and o-phenylenediamine which combined 
with the o-quinone. Ludwig and Nelson (1939) disagreed with Richter's view because 
of two observations: (1) that addition of ascorbic acid, which is also capable of reducing 
o-quinone, did not prevent the inactivation of the enzyme; (2) that in one of their 
experiments “the enzyme was allowed to react with only a fraction of the amount of 
catechol necessary to inactivate it completely; the active enzyme remaining after the 
oxidation of this initial addition was shaken in the Warburg apparatus for 40 minutes 
In the presence of the o-benzoquinone previously formed, and then an excess of catechol 
was added to the reaction vessel, whereupon further consumption of oxygen occurred. 
The total oxygen uptake was found to be the same as in the case of the control in 
which the enzyme was allowed to react on an excess of catechol at the start." 

However, the present writer wishes to draw attention to the fact that the second 
observation cannot be taken as evidence that o-benzoquinone had no inhibitory effect 
on polyphenolase. Karlier in their paper Ludwig and Nelson had shown that complete 
inactivation of the enzyme did not take place until a certain amount of oxygen had been 
taken up. This amount was constant for each type of polyphenolase preparation made 
by them (they used enzyme prepared from various plant sources). The amount of 
cHluinone formed by the enzyme during the oxidation of “a fraction of the catechol 
necessary to inactivate It completely” was by this very definition insufficient to cause 
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complete inhibition. All that can be inferred from observation (2) above Is that 
polyphenolase is not completely inactivated until the inhibitory products of reaction 
have reached a certain concentration. 

Ab with the enzyme preparations used by Ludwig and Nelson, ascorbic acid had 
little or no protective action on the polyphenolase of apples. However, it Is possible 
that the affinity of ascorbic acid for the quinone was much less than that of 
o-phenylenediamine and that some quinone may have remained attached to the enzyme 
even in the presence of ascorbic acid. The writer undertook several experiments 
in an attempt to observe directly the effects of o-quinone on the activity of apple 
polyphenolase towards catechol at pH 7*4 and 25 °C. The obenzoquinone wub prepared 
by the method of Wiletittter and Pfatinensteil (1904) and used immediately after 
preparation. In one of these experiments o-quinone appeared to retard the oxidation 
of catechol, but unfortunately this result could not be repeated. O-benzoquinone is 
difficult to prepare; Wilstiitter and Pfannensteil report frequent failures in preparation. 
In addition, it is a very unstable substance and is likely to undergo alteration when 
dissolved in water. 





Fig 4. — The effect of varying enzyme (polyphenolase) concentration at pH 7*4 on the 
rate of oxidation of a mixture of 2 mg. catechol with 2 mg. o-phenylenediamlne. 

Fig. 5. — Activity of apple polyphenolase in buffers of various pH. substrate supplied was 
2 mg. catechol plus 2 mg. o-phenylenedlamlne. 

Fig. KhIch of oxidation of catechol, p-cresol and protocat echuic acid as functions of 

the amount of substrate added to polyphenolase preparation. These data were obtained in 
a typical experiment, 

Effects of Change* in Hydrogen Ion Concentration on the Activity of the Enzyme 
Preparation towards Catechol.— The enzyme was very sensitive to changes in the pH 
of the buffer solution surrounding it. Activity towards 2 mg. of catechol in the presence 
of 2 mg. of o-phenylenediamine was determined at 26°C. in buffers having a pH 
range from 3*6 to 3*3 inclusive. Acetate buffers were used from 3*6 to 5*6 inclusive, 
phosphate buffers from 5-6 to 7*8 Inclusive, and glycine buffers from 7*8 upwards. 
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Close agreement between values for activity at pH 7*8 in phosphate and in glycine, and 
between values at pH 5*6 in phosphate and in acetate showed that the effects observed 
were due to changes in pH and not to differences in the type of buffer used. Text-figure 5 
shows the behaviour of the enzyme in buffers of various pH. The enzyme preparation 
showed very slight activity below 4*5; above 4*5 the activity increased, reaching its 
optimum between 7*4 and 7*8; between 7*8 and 8*2 there was a slight decrease in 
activity; above pH 8*2 the substrate was found to be readily autoxidizable in air. 

Effects of Variation in Substrate Concentration . — For low concentrations of catechol 
(1 mg./6 ml., ~0*0015M, or less) the initial rate of oxidation by excess enzyme (3 ml. 
enzyme preparation) was roughly proportional to the amount of substrate present; 
this proportionality broke down when the concentration of catechol was increased 
beyond 0*0015M. The maximum rate of oxidation was reached when 3 ml. of enzyme 
preparation were supplied with 8-0 mg. catechol. Text-figure 6 shows the rate of 
oxidation of catechol as a function of the amount of substrate added. 

MICHAELIS CONSTANTS AND AFFINITY OF THE ENZYME V OK VARIOUS SUBSTRATES. 

The effect of substrate concentration on the initial velocity of an enzyme-catalysed 
reaction is probably of very great significance. Michaelis and Menten (1913) were the 
first to explain the rectangular hyperbolic shape of the typical substrate-velocity curve. 
These workers assumed that the enzyme, E, and the substrate, S, combined to form an 
intermediate product, ES, which then dissociated to give free enzyme and final products 
of the reaction. The dissociation constant of the enzyme-substrate complex ES can 
then be taken as being equal to the substrate concentration at which half the maximum 
velocity is reached. This dissociation constant is known as the Michaelis constant and 
is denoted by the symbol Km. Michaelis and Menten’s method of estimating Km is 
useful only when the maximum velocity, V, Js known with some degree of accuracy. 

Lineweaver and Burk (1934) developed the theory of Michaelis and Menten to 
include more complex mechanisms than those considered by the original workers. 
When the method of Lineweaver and Burk is adopted it is not necessary to determine 
the value of V by observation in order to determine Km. The reciprocal of the initial 
velocity of reaction (1/V) plotted against the reciprocal of substrate concentration 
(1/S) results in a straight line with slope equal to Km/V and an ordinate intercept 
equal to 1/V; V and Km can readily be estimated from these values. 

Text-figure 7 shows the application of the treatment developed by Lineweaver and 
Burk to the data obtained when various concentrations of catechol were supplied to 
apple polyphenolase. The maximum velocity, calculated from the value for the ordinate 
intercept, was 533 ram," of oxygen per hour; this figure agreed well with the observed 
value, 504 mm/ per hour. The value for Km calculated from the slope of the line 
was equal to 0*0056. 

The relative activities of the enzyme preparation towards protocatechuic acid and 
towards p-cresol were also studied. Hates of oxidation of these substances are presented 
as a function of substrate concentration in Text-figure 6. Both substances were readily 
attacked by the enzyme. The rate of uptake of oxygen after addition of a given 
concentration of p-cresol was of the same order as the rate of oxygen uptake after 
addition of the same concentration of protocatechuic acid; both these rates were much 
slower than that observed after addition of the same concentration of catechol. 
Treatment of the data by the method of Lineweaver and Burk gave values for V and 
Kra as shown in Table 2. 

The affinity of polyphenolase for each of its substrates was taken as the reciprocal 
of the Michaelis constant for that substrate. It was found that the affinity of the 
enzyme for p-cresol was approximately equal to its affinity for protocatechuic acid; the 
affinity of the enzyme for either of these subtrates was about twenty-eight times as 
great as its affinity for catechol. As has already been mentioned, the observed rates 
of oxidation of p-cresol and of protocatechuic acid were much slower than the rate 
of oxidation of catechol. Since the affinities of the enzyme for p-cresol and proto- 
catechuic acid were so much greater than its affinity for catechol, it must be assumed 
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that the slower rates of oxidation of the first two substrates were due to the slowness, 
not of the rate of formation of the enzyme-substrate complex, but of the rate of some 
subsequent stage of the oxidation to give free enzyme plus products. If <B3) is the 
concentration of enzyme and (S) is the concentration of substrate, then 

lc i kg 

(E) + (S) 4 (E)(S) 4 (E) + (P) 

0f k 8 ki 

or -4 (E) + x — * (P), 

where k,, k a , k a and k 4 are the dissociation constants for the reactions involved and 
(P) is the concentration of the end product. 

V catechol 

If the first of these equations is true, then is a measure of 

V protocatechuic acid 

k* catechol 

where substrate concentration and oxygen supply are infinite. 

k„ protocatechuic acid 



Text-figures 7*3 0. 

Fig. 7. — Application of the treatment developed toy Ltneweaver and Burk to the data 
obtained when various concentrations of catechol were supplied to apple polyphenol awe. 

Fig. 8. — Rates of oxygen uptake by apple polyphenolase In the presence of varying 
concentrations of catechol (plus o-phenylenediamine), The higher curve <J) shows ibe 
behaviour of the enzyme in the absence of Inhibitor; the lower curve (II) shows its behaviour 
in the presence of 0-1M resorcinol. The concent rations supplied here were much greater than 
those used in Fig. 6. 

Fig, —Percentage Inhibition of the activity of apple polyphenolase toward* a standard 
concentration of catechol (0-003M) plotted against concentration of resorcinol used. 

Fig. lo. — Reciprocals of the initial velocities of oxidation plotted against reciprocals of 
substrate concentration. The dark triangles represent observations made in the presence of 
01 M resorcinol, the light triangles represent observations made In the absence of Inhibitor, 
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The rat* of breakdown of the polyphenoiase-catechol complex might have been about 
five times as great as that of the polyphenolase-protocatechuic acid complex. 

EFFECTS OF INHIBITORS ON THE ACTIVITY OF THE ENZYME PREPARATION. 

Inhibition by Resorcinol — Kichter (1934) considered that inhibition of potato 
polyphenolase by resorcinol was of the simple competitive type, “since it could be 
reduced by increasing the substrate concentration”. Resorcinol differs from catechol 


Tabuc 2. 

Mir hath* Constants and Maximum Velocities of Heaction far Apple Polyphenttlase Supplied with 

Various Substrates. 


Substrate, 

Km 

(Method of 
L. and B.>. 

Km 

(Method of : 
M. and M.). 

Affinity of 
Entry me for 
Substrate. 

V 

(Calculated). 

V 

(Observed). 

Catechol 

0 0056 

0*0045 

178*5 

533 

504 

Protooafcechuic Held 

0 0002 

0 • 0002 

5000*0 

80 ! 

100 

p-crcaol 

0*0002 

0*0002 

5000*0 

123 

120 




; 


: | 




V in expressed In mm.* oxygen/hour. 


only in the position of the second hydroxyl group; catechol is o-dihydroxy benzene 
and resorcinol is m-dthydroxy benzene. It is therefore easy to imagine resorcinol 
competing with catechol for the active group of the polyphenolase molecule. 

Tabus H. 

Inhibition of Activity of Apple Polyphenolase Towards Catechol in the 



Presence of 0 

1 M Hesorcinol. 



Oxygen Uptake. 


Concentration < 


! 

Percentage 

Catechol. j 

No 

o*l M 

Inhibition. 

i 

Resorcinol. 

Resorcinol. 

i 


r 

0*015 M j 

25 0 

15 - & 

> 

40*8 

0 *03 M 

32 ft 

! 20*0 

42*8 

0*06 M 

40*5 

| 27*0 

32*5 

0* 15 M 

41 0 

| 30*5 

26*8 

0 225 M 

! 

41*0 

30*5 ; 

1 ! 

26*8 


From the nature of competitive inhibition it is clear that percentage inhibition by 
a constant amount of inhibitor should decrease when substrate concentration is 
increased. When the rates of oxygen uptake by the enzyme preparation in presence 
and absence of a given concentration of inhibitor are plotted against concentration of 
substrate supplied, the two curves should tend to converge as substrate concentration 
Is increased. Text-figure 8 shows the rates of oxygen uptake by apple polyphenolase 
in the presence of varying concentrations of catechol (plus o-Phenylenediamine), The 
higher curve (I) shows the behaviour of the enzyme in the absence of inhibitor; the 
lower curve (II) shows its behaviour in the presence of 01M resorcinol. The 
concentrations of substrate supplied here were much greater than those used In 
Text-figure 6, The points plotted represent mean values from several experiments. 
The concentrations of resorcinol and substrate used did not significantly alter the pH 
of the system. The two curves in Text-figure 8 appear to diverge siightly from 
each other when the concentration of catechol is less than 0*0 6M. They converge 
slightly as the concentration of catechol is increased from 006M to 015M, then appear 
to run parallel to each other as the substrate concentration is increased from 0 l&M to 
There is in fact no apparent difference in the respective rates of oxygen 
uptake, with and without resorcinol, over this latter range of substrate concentration. 
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It is possible that the curves are still convergent, but at such a slow rate as to 
appear to be parallel to each other* If this were so, resorcinol could be described as a 
competitive inhibitor whose competitive nature does not become evident until the 
eubstrate concentration has been raised to a relatively high level. Table 3 shows 
the percentage Inhibition by OTM resorcinol in the presence of various concentrations 
of catechol. 

Text-figure 9 shows the percentage inhibition of the activity of apple polyphenoiase 
towards a standard concentration of catechol (0-003M) plotted against, concentration 
of resorcinol used. If the Inhibition were non-competitive the points should approximate 
to a straight line; if it were competitive they should approximate to a curve. The 
competitive nature of the inhibition does not become evident in Text-figure 9 until 
the substrate concentration is increased above 0*1M. 

When the reciprocals of the initial velocities of oxidation in the presence of 
inhibitor are plotted against the reciprocals of the substrate concentrations, a straight 
line is obtained (see Text-figure 10). Llneweaver and Burk (1934) showed that 
competitive Inhibition is indicated by an increase in the slope of the l/v:l/s plot, 
compared with that given in the absence of inhibitor. The difference in slope between 
the two straight lines in Text-figure 10 is therefore in accordance with the behaviour 
of a competitive inhibitor. 

The dissociation constant of the enzyme-inhibitor complex, Ki, can be calculated 
Ks(I) 

from the relationship Kb t ~ V times the slope of the line, where (I) is the 

Ki 

concentration of the inhibitor and Ks is the dissociation constant of the enzyme- 
substrate complex as determined in the absence of inhibitor. When catechol was used 
as substrate and 01 M resorcinol as inhibitor, the value obtained for Ki was 0 000002. 

The dissociation constant of the polyphenolase-resorcinol complex was very much 
smaller than those of the polyphenolase-catechol and polyphenolase-protocatechuic acid 
complexes (00056 and 0 0002 respectively). The affinity of the enzyme for resorcinol 
(1/Kl) is about 2,800 times as great as its affinity for catechol and 100 times as 
great as its affinity for protocatechuic acid or p-cresol. This high relative affinity for 
resorcinol would account for the fact that the competitive nature of the inhibition does 
not become evident until the substrate concentration is increased to a relatively high 
value. 


table 4. 

Inhibition of Crude Apple Polyphenoiase by Various Concentrations of Potassium Cyanide. 


Concent ration of 
kcn. 

Oxidation of 
; Catechol by Control 
; (inm.’O a /1fi min.). 

Oxidation of 
Catechol after 
Treatment. 

Percentage 

Inhibition. 

Ifr *M 

35*3 

37*3 

0 

10 ‘M 

35-8 

28-0 

20*7 


36*3 

24*0 

32*0 

ur'M 

24*0 

12*0 J 

500 

UT*M 

35*8 

3*0 

91*5 

10 "*M 

10*3 

0*0 

100 

Hr ‘M 

10*3 

0 0 

; 100 


Inhibition by Potassium Cyanide , — Potassium cyanide has long been recognized as 
an inhibitor of iron and copper enzymes. Kubowitz (1937) reported that potato 
polyphenoiase was very sensitive to this poison. Polyphenoiase from apples was 
treated with various concentrations of neutralized potassium cyanide. It was found 
to be less sensitive to cyanide than polyphenoiase from other sources mentioned in the 
review of Nelson and Dawson (1944). The maximum inhibition was not evident until 
three to four hours after treatment. Typical data for the inhibition of the oxidation of 
catechol by various concentrations of cyanide are shown in Table *. 
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Potassium cyanide at concentrations of 10 or less had no inhibitory effect on 
the oxidation of catechol by apple polyphenolase ; at 10" 4 M a slight effect was observed; 
at lO^M the amount of inhibition varied between one-third and one-half of the total 
rate of oxidation. It was not until the concentration of KCN was raised to 10 *M 
that extreme sensitivity was manifested by the enzyme. 


GKNKKAI, DrHClfSRION. 


The Effects of Treatment of Apple Tissue with Various -Phenols . — The behaviour 
of flesh from immature apples of the 1945 season suggested that protocatechuic acid 
was acting as a respiratory catalyst. The strongest pieces of evidence in favour of 
this theory were: (u) both QO a and QCOo were increased by the addition of proto- 
catechuic acid to the media surrounding the tissues, and (b) much more oxygen was 
taken up than was necessary for the complete oxidation of the protocatechuic acid added. 

Observation (a) was similar to the findings of Boswell and Whiting (1938) and 
of Baker and Nelson (1943), who reported increased oxygen uptake and carbon dioxide 
output by potato tissue after treatment with catechol and with protocatechuic acid. 
Baker and Nelson also found that after addition of protocatechuic acid to potato tissue 
more oxygen was taken up than was required for the oxidation of the protocatechuic 
acid added. Walter and Nelson (1945), working with sweet potato tissue supplied 
with various phenols, observed effects similar to those observed by Baker and Nelson 
with potato tissue. 

Catechol and p-cresol as well as protocatechuic acid were readily oxidized by tissue 
from mature apples. However, the evidences of catalytic effects exhibited by tissue 
from immature apples were usually not shown by tissue from mature apples. It is 
possible that the immature apples used were poor In phenolic substrate but contained 
respiratory enzymes in abundance. If this had been true, addition of phenolic substrate 
to tissue from immature apples could have resulted in oxidation of the substrate to 
o-quinone and water, followed by the subsequent reduction of the quinone by two atoms 
of hydrogen passed along the preceding part of the respiratory chain. The acceptance 
of hydrogen by the quinone would have resulted in speeding up the action of the 
preceding part of the respiratory chain, causing an increase in QCO*, provided that 
there was no lack of the substrates and enzymes necessary for it to function. Thus 
protocatechuic acid could have been acting catalyticaily in a cycle such as this: 


CO a 

I 

Preceding part of 
respiratory chain 


o-quinone + H^O 

— > 2H —» Polyphenolase 4 0 
Protocatechuic acid 


Addition of phenolic substrate to the tissues of mature apples, or of those immature 
apples which resembled mature apples in their behaviour, would have resulted in 
oxidation of the substrate to o-quinone, provided that there was sufficient polyphenolase 
present to enable the oxidation to proceed. Subsequent reduction of the o-quinone 
might have been impossible because the rate of action of the preceding part of the 
respiratory mechanism was being limited by the concentration of one or more of the 
enzymes or substrates necessary for it to function. Thus the absence of catalytic effects 
after addition of phenolic substrate to tissues from some apples did not necessarily 
mean that phenolic substrate was incapable of bringing about catalytic effects in 
other apples, 

Boswell (1946) considered that there was more than one oxidase concerned in the 
respiration of potato tissue. The fraction of the respiration which was dependent on 
polyphenolase was, according to him, limited by the amount of polyphenol in the cells. 
When excess substrate was supplied the amount of hydrogen donator present became 
the limiting factor. Boswell found that the amino acids were capable of reducing the 
o-qnlnone formed by the action of polyphenolase and therefore of causing an increase 
in both <JO a and QCOu. Non-nitrogen ous organic acids, such as succinic acid, appeared 
to retard the excess QCO s in the presence of added substrate, Boswell considered that 
non-nitrogenous organic acids probably reduced the amount of H-donator available to 
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react with the quinone, Preliminary investigation* by the present writer on the effects 
of organic acids, such as malic, citric and succinic acids, indicate that an organic 
acid cycle may be important in the respiratory metabolism of the apple. The presence 
of succinate did not, however, appear to influence the effect produced on respiration 
of apple tissue by the addition of protocatechu ic acid. The only amino acid tried was 
aspartic acid. When added simultaneously with protocatechuic acid, aspartic acid did 
not alter the QCO*. More work must be done to ascertain the roles of the various 
organic acids in the respiration of apple tissue; at present it appears that the behaviour 
of apple tissue was different from that of potato tissue In the presence of these 
substances. 

Inactivation of polyphenolase during the oxidation of phenolic substrates was 
much slower in vivo than in vitro . It was not necessary to add o-phenylenediamine in 
order that polyphenolase in cut tissue might oxidize all the substrate added. It is 
possible that the reaction products were modified in vivo too rapidly for them to have 
exerted a detrimental effect on the enzyme. 

The effects of maturity on the reactions of the tissues to the addition of phenolic 
substrate cannot be adequately explained in the light of our present knowledge. 
Bennet-Clark and Bexon (1943) reported somewhat similar seasonal variations in the 
response of beet tissue to the addition of beet Juice or of salts of organic acids such 
as malate. 

Evidence of the Importance of Polyphenolase from Effects of Inhibitors . — The 
effects of resorcinol on the respiration of cut apple tissue Indicated that the greater 
part, if not the whole, of the oxygen uptake was dependent on the action of polyphenolase. 
Polyphenolase is the only oxidase known to be inhibited by resorcinol. 

Potassium cyanide is known to inhibit cytochrome oxidase, ascorbic acid oxidase 
from some sources, and polyphenolase. Attempts to isolate cytochrome oxidase from 
apples by the method of Goddard (1944) were unsuccessful; cytochrome oxidase is 
therefore probably absent from apples. The ascorbic acid oxidase Isolated from apples 
by the writer (Hackney, 1946) was found to be extremely sensitive to cyanide, complete 
Inhibition of its activity being brought about by treatment with a 10~*M solution. Any 
fraction of the respiration of cut tissue which depended on the activity of ascorbic 
acid oxidase would therefore probably have been Inhibited by treatment with cyanide 
at a concentration of 10 ;, M. The respiration of cut apple tissue was not completely 
inhibited until the concentration of cyanide was Increased to 10~*M or lO^M. The same 
high concentrations of potassium cyanide were necessary for the complete inhibition 
of the activity of the polyphenolase preparation. 

Potential Quantitative Activity of Polyphenolase in Apples . — The rate at which 
oxygen could be taken up by polyphenolase in the presence of excess substrate was 
dependent on the pH of the medium. The pH of freshly prepared Juice from mature 
Granny Smith apples was 3-67. Polyphenolase could not be prepared from apples of 
this pH. The isolated enzyme showed very little activity at pH 3*6 and was very 
unstable at any pH below 5*0. Very low hydrogen ion concentrations are known to 
be destructive to many enzymes. In view of these facts it must be concluded that 
either (a) polyphenolase and many other enzymes are Incapable of participating to 
any great extent in the enzymic activity necessary for the maintenance of cellular 
metabolism or (b) the pH of the expressed Juice is much lower than the pH of the 
cytoplasm at the seat of enzymic activity. Hulme (1946) has arrived at the latter 
conclusion. 

The fact that phenolic substrates were rapidly oxidised by .cut apple tissue immersed 
in media of pH 3*6-3*7 indicates that polyphenolase was still functioning in the tissues, 
and provides further support for the theory that in vivo the pH of the cytoplasm 
of the apple was much higher than that of the cell sap, 

The volume of enzyme extract obtained from one apple was approximately 7 ml. 
At 25°C., in the presence of excess substrate and at pH 7*4, this volume of extract 
wae capable of bringing about the uptake of 295 ram, 0 of oxygen per 16 minutes, or 
1,130 mm,° per hour; 1,180 mm; 1 of oxygen per hour are equal to 1*7 mg; per hour. 
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This figure is ot the same order as the average oxygen uptake per fruit of whole 
apples respiring at 25 °C. Thus, if the pH at the seat of respiration had been in the 
vicinity of 7*4, the whole of the oxygen uptake of the fruit could have been carried 
on through the agency of the polyphenolase system. Data to be published shortly 
indicate that ascorbic acid oxidase may also be of importance in the respiratory 
metabolism of the apple. There are probably two terminal oxidases, namely, poly- 
phenolase and ascorbic acid oxidase, concerned in the ultimate oxidation of hydrogen 
by molecular oxygen in this fruit. 


Si MM AH Y. 


The effects of protocatechu lc acid and other phenolic substances on the respiratory 
metabolism of cut apple tissue have been studied. Addition of protocatechuic acid to 
the tissue resulted in an increase in the rate of uptake of oxygen, sometimes accompanied 
by an increase in the rate of output of carbon dioxide. 

Flesh from some of the immature apples treated with protocatechuic acid took 
up much more oxygen than was necessary for the oxidation of the amount of 
protocatechuic acid supplied. This indicated that protocatechuic acid was capable of 
acting as a vespiratory catalyst under some conditions. 

The respiration of cut apple tissue was strongly inhibited by resorcinol and by 
10“*M potassium cyanide. 


A crude preparation of polyphenolase was made from Granny Smith apples, using 
the method of Kubowitz, with slight modifications. The specific activity of this 
mm/ 1 oxygen taken up 


preparation, W 


was approximately equal to 1*4. 


mg. dry wt. enz. x time (minT)' 

The activity of the enzyme preparation towards catechol, protocatechuic acid and 
p-cresol was studied. Michaelis constants for the complexes formed by the enzyme with 
catechol, protocatechuic acid and p-cresol respectively were determined. Although the 
affinity of the enzyme for protocatechuic acid and for p-cresol was found to be about 
28 times as great as its affinity for catechol, catechol was oxidized much faster than 
either protocatechuic acid or p-cresol. 


The activity of the enzyme preparatloai was strongly Inhibited by resorcinol and 
by HD*M potassium cyanide. Analysis of the data obtained when a given concentration 
of resorcinol was added to polyphenolase in the presence of various concentrations of 
substrate showed that resorcinol was acting as a competitive inhibitor. The affinity of 
the enzyme for resorcinol was very much greater than its affinity tor catechol. 


The data presented have been discussed in detail, with special reference to the 
probable importance of polyphenolase as a respiratory enzyme in apples. 
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VIII. ASCORBIC ACID OXIDASE IN APPLES. 
By Frances M. V, Hackney, M.Sc. 
(Six Text -figures.) 

{Heart 24th November, 1948.1 


Introduction. 

The possible importance of ascorbic acid oxidase in the respiratory metabolism of 
plants has been the subject of investigations by various workers. In 1931 Szent-Gyorgyl 
isolated a powerful enzyme from cabbage leaves which oxidized ascorbic acid (at that 
time known as hexuronic acid) with great rapidity. Szent-Gyorgyi named this enzyme 
"hexoxidase”, but U is now known as ascorbic acid oxidase. 

Ascorbic acid oxidase has since been isolated from a variety of plant tissues, 
including Hubbard squash (Tauber, Kleiner and Mishkind, 1935), cabbage, cucumber, 
cauliflower and marrow (Johnson and ZiJva, 1937#), bananas, lettuce, string beans and 
spinach (Stone, 1937). Its oxidizing action on ascorbic acid must not be confused with 
that of polyphenolase. Ascorbic acid oxidase effects a direct oxidation of ascorbic acid, 
whereas polyphenolase effects a secondary oxidation by means of the quinones produced 
during its oxidation of phenols; ascorbic acid oxidase will therefore oxidise ascorbic 
acid in the absence of any other substance, whereas polyphenolase is incapable of 
oxidizing ascorbic acid in the absence of suitable phenolic substrate. 

In the oxidation of 1-ascorbic acid by the oxidase an atom of oxygen and a molecule 
of water are taken up and dehydro- (oxidized) ascorbic acid is produced. H is an 
interesting fact that, of the eight isomeric ascorbic acids (namely, 1- and d-ascorbic, 
d- and 1-arabo-ascorbic, 1- and d-gluco-ascorbic, and 1 and d-galacto-aacorbic acids), the 
oxidase attacks only those enantiomorphs which have some antiscorbutic activity in 
animals (see Johnson and ZHva, 1937b). 

Szent-Gyorgyi (1931) was the first to suggest that ascorbic acid might act as a 
hydrogen carrier in the respiratory metabolism of cabbage. The main objection to this 
view at the time of S2ent.-Gyorgyi's work was that no suitable system for the regenera- 
tion of reduced ascorbic acid from the dehydro-ascorbic acid could be demonstrated in 
plant tissues. However, in 1936 Hopkins and Morgan discovered that glutathione, a 
substance commonly found in plant tissues, was capable of reducing dehydro-ascorbic 
acid, and suggested that this reduction might play an Important part in the respiratory 
metabolism of plants. More recently, James and Cragg (1943), James, Heard and James 
(1944), and Bukin (1944) have brought forward evidence of the importance of the 
ascorbic acid-ascorbic acid oxidase system in the respiratory metabolism of plants. The 
work of these writers will be discussed in detail in a later section of the paper. 

When 1-ascorbic acid was added to the media surrounding flesh from Granny Smith 
apples, evidences of a catalytic effect on respiration were observed. These observations 
will be described in the present paper. 

Johnson and Zilva (1937a) considered that ascorbic acid oxidase was not present in 
apples, and attributed the oxidation of ascorbic acid which they observed with apple 
juice to the activity of the polyphenolase present in the juice. The writer has observed 
ascorbic acid oxidase activity in filtered apple Juice in the absence of polyphenolase 
activity. This observation led to the isolation of ascorbic acid oxidase from several 
varieties of apples. Some of the properties of thiR enzyme preparation have been studied 
and will be described. 
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Materials and Methods. 

The apples used were similar to those used in the preceding paper of this series. 
Most of the fruits were immature and mature Granny Smiths of the 1946 and 1946 
seasons obtained from a selected orchard at Orange, N.S.W. The mature fruits were 
part of the mid-April (commercial) picking and were placed in cool store (1°C.) within 
a few days of harvesting. Samples were withdrawn from store aa required and placed 
in a room maintained at 25 °C., at which temperature all subsequent work was carried 
out. Immature fruits were placed at 25 °C, without previous cool storage. 

In the earliest experiments fruits of the 1944 season were used. These had been 
in cool store for 4-5 months. 

The Warburg technique described in preceding papera (Studies in the Metabolism of 
Apples, VI and VII) was used in the investigation of the effects of addition of ascorbic 
acid to sliced apple tissue. 

Ascorbic acid oxidase was extracted from fresh apple juice using the method of 
8z«mt~Gyorgyi (1931), with slight modifications, Apple tissue (skin and flesh) was 
frozen and the Juice was extracted by squeezing through muslin; impurities were 
removed by precipitation with M barium acetate (2 ml. to every TOO ml. Juice) and the 
excess barium acetate was removed by precipitation with 4 ml. saturated ammonium 
sulphate. These precipitates were discarded. The ascorbic oxidase was then separated 
out from the supernatant liquid by saturation with ammonium sulphate. It was centri- 
fuged for ten minutes at 2,600 rev./minute, and collected as a layer of scum over a clear 
supernatant liquid. The precipitate from 100 ml. of apple juice was dissolved in 60 ml. 
of M/15 phosphate buffer at pH 60 and stored in a refrigerator. All steps in the 
preparation of the enzyme were carried out at room temperature. 

Glass distilled water was used in all work described in this paper, and contact of 
the enzyme preparation with metallic apparatus was avoided. This was done in order 
to avoid risk of non-enzymic oxidation of ascorbic acid by traces of inorganic copper In 
the water. 

It was found that the enzyme preparation maintained its activity longer when 
dissolved In phosphate buffer than when dissolved in acetate buffer. 

Attempts to isolate ascorbic acid oxidase from apples using the method of Tauber, 
Kleiner and Mishkind (1936) have so far been unsuccessful. 

Experimental Results. 

(A). With Cut Tissue. 

The following notation is used throughout this section: 

QO, - rate of uptake of oxygen (mm.Vgm./hr.). 

QCO s - rate of output of carbon dioxide (units as above). 

R.Q. “ respiratory quotient, or ratio QCCVQO*. 

EFFECTS OF ADDITION OF ASCORBIC ACID TO CUT APPLE TISSUE. 

Addition of ascorbic acid (at concentrations of 0*0006 M or more) to the medium 
surrounding flesh tissue invariably brought about a rise in QO*; addition of ascorbic acid 
to the medium surrounding cut skin did not bring about any Increase in the QO a . 

Behaviour of Senescent Fruits of the 19M Season : The QCO, was not determined in 
the experiments carried out on fruits of the 1944 season. Text-figure 1 shows the effects of 
various concentrations of ascorbic acid on the QO a of flesh from senescent apples of the 
1944 season. After addition of ascorbic acid to the medium, the QO* increased rapidly to 
a maximum value, the magnitude of which varied according to the concentration of 
ascorbic acid added. The QO s was maintained at the maximum value for a short time 
only, after which it fell slowly towards the original level. When the logarithm of the 
rate of excess oxygen uptake (i.e„ excess above control level) was platted against time 
after treatment a straight line was obtained, The fall in the respiration-time curve 
after the attainment of the maximum value was therefore exponential ; it wag probably 
due to the decrease in substrate concentration which followed upon the oxidation of the 
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added ascorbic acid. When the concentration of ascorbic acid supplied was high 
(0-01 M or 0 006 M) the QO a was still very much greater than the control value five 
hours after treatment. When the concentration of ascorbic acid supplied was low 
(0-001 M or 0 0005 M) the QO* rose to its maximum value then fell during the first two 
hours after treatment, after which it remained at an approximately steady level more 
than 100% higher than the control level during the remainder of the period of observa- 
tion (see Text-fig. 1). The values for QO u were still greater for the treated tissue than 
for the control tissue when the experiment was concluded. The total amount of extra 
oxygen taken up by tissue supplied with 0-44 mg. of ascorbic acid (6 ml. of 0*0005 M 
solution) was at least 100% greater than the theoretical amount (about 60 mm. 1 ) 



Figure 1.- — The effects of various concent rations of ascorbic acid on the QO a of flesh from 
senescent apples of the 1944 season. Concentrations supplied were 0*0005 M, 0*001 M and 
0*005 M, and their effects are shown by curves 2 , 3 and 4 respectively ; curve 1 shows the 
behaviour of control (untreated) tissue; curve 1' shows the behaviour of tissue treated with a 
concentration of ascorbic acid less than 0*0003 M. 

Figure 2.— Respiratory behaviour of flesh from very immature apples of the 1 945 season in 
the presence of 0*0005 M ascorbic acid. (Upper set of curves.) 

Figure 3. — Respiratory behaviour of flesh from Immature apples slightly older than those 
referred to above, In presence of 0*0005 M ascorbic acid. (Lower set of curves.) 

required to oxidize all the acid added (see Text-fig. 1). This result was obtained in several 
different experiments using senescent fruits of the 1944 season. Us implications will 
be discussed In a later section. QCO* was not measured in the experiments carried out 
during 1944. 

Behaviour of Fruits of the 1940 and 1940 Reasons. 

(1) Immature Fruits . — When flesh tissue from very immature fruits of the 1945 
season (average diameter 2 # ) was supplied with 0*0006 M ascorbic acid it was found 
that both QOft and QGO, rose rapidly to a peak value then declined slowly to reach an 
apparently steady level much higher than that of untreated tissue. The R.Q. was close 
to unity throughout the experiment. Text-figure 2 shows the respiratory behaviour of one 
such set of tissue. The total amount of extra oxygen taken up by the tissue during the 
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first five hours after addition of 0*44 mg. of ascorbic acid was approximately equalto 
125 mm.*; this was much greater than the theoretical amount (approximately 50 mm.*) 
required for the oxidation of the substrate added. 

As the apples of the 1945 season advanced in maturity, changes were observed in 
the behaviour of flesh tissue towards added ascorbic acid. Both QO, and QCO, rose to 
peak values after addition of ascorbic acid, but the control levels were regained within 
two hours after treatment. The amount of extra oxygen taken up by tissue treated with 
0-0005 M ascorbic acid was only slightly greater than the theoretical amount required for 
the oxidation of the substrate added. The R.Q, was less than unity during the first two 
hours after treatment (see Text-fig, 3). 

The behaviour of immature apples of the 1946 season differed in some respects from 
that of immature apples of the 1945 season. Addition of ascorbic acid to flesh of 
immature apples of the 1946 season caused a transient rise in QO a with or without a 
similar rise in QCO,. The prolonged effects observed in 1945 were not evident in 1946. 

(2) Mature Fruits , — The behaviour of flesh tissue from apples of commercial 
maturity differed from that of flesh tissue from immature apples. Addition of ascorbic 
acid in any concentration caused a rise in QO, but no rise in QCO,. The total extra 
oxygen taken up by treated tissue was no greater than the theoretical amount required 
for the oxidation of the substrate added. 

Experimental Results. 

(B). properties of the enzyme preparation. 

A crude preparation of ascorbic acid oxidase was made from mature Granny Smith 
apples of the 1946 season. Ascorbic acid oxidase was also isolated from Delicious, 
Jonathan and Cox's Orange Pippin apples; the preparation from Granny Smith apples 
was the only one whose properties were studied in detail. 

The yields of crude enzyme preparation were of the order of 1 milligram of dry 
precipitate per gramme of fresh tissue. At pH 5-9 and 26° C. the specific activity of the 
first preparations towards ascorbic acid, 

mm. a oxygen taken up 

W = 

dry wt. enz. (mg.) x time (min.) 

was approximately equal to 0-02. This figure was obtained with preparations from fruits 
removed from store early In June; when more detailed work was done later in the year, 
it was found that the optimum pH for the enzyme preparation was about 6-2. For 
preparations made from apples removed from store late in November, W was approxim- 
ately equal to 0-03, at pH 5-2 and 25°C. 

The enzyme preparation had no phenolase activity. This indicates that the oxidation 
of the ascorbic acid was not due to poly phenolase activity. 

The activity of the enzyme preparation was almost completely destroyed by boiling 
for a few minutes. This indicates that the activity was due to the agency of a protein 
and not to the presence of inorganic coppor. It is a well-known fact that the presence of 
inorganic copper can be responsible for the oxidation of ascorbic add In solution. As 
has already been mentioned, glass-distilled water was used in these experiments in order 
to avoid inaccuracies due to the presence of traces of copper. 

Activity of the Enzyme Preparation Towards Ascorbic Acid: For detailed studies 
the enzyme preparation was used in M/15 phosphate buffer at pH 6*2; it showed no 
appreciable uptake of oxygen in the absence of added ascorbic acid. Up on addition of 
ascorbic acid (neutralized with dilute sodium hydroxide) rapid uptake of oxygen 
proceeded until all the substrate had been oxidized. 

Sensitivity to Potassium Cyanide: The activity of the enzyme preparation /was 
completely inhibited by 10-* M potassium cyanide, at high and low hydrogen ion concen- 
trations. In this tt resembled the ascorbic acid oxidase isolated from the Drumstick 
Tree (Moringa pterygosperma) by Srinavasan (1936) rather than that isolated from 
cabbage by Saent-Gyorgyi (1931). > 
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Effects of Changes in Hydrogen Ion Concentration on the Activity of the Enzyme 
Preparation : The enzyme preparation was sensitive to changes in the pH of the medium. 
The activity of 0*5 ml. of enzyme preparation towards ascorbic acid was determined at 
25*C. in buffers having a pH range from 4*4 to 6*8 inclusive. Acetate buffers were used 
for the lower part of the range (up to 5*2 units); phosphate buffers wore used from 



Figure 4. — Activity of ascorbic acid oxidase towards 2 mg. ascorbic acid in buffers of 
various pH. 

Figure 6. — The actlvfty of 0*5 ml. of ascorbic acid oxidase preparation towards various 
amounts of added ascorbic acid. Concentrations used are the six lowest concentrations used In 
Figure 6, 

Figure 6. — Initial velocity of oxygen uptake by the system ascorbic acid -ascorbic oxidase in 
the presence of various concentrations of substrate. 

5*2 units upwards. There was close agreement between values for activity at pH 6*2 in 
acetate and in phosphate* Text-figure 4 shows the initial activity of the enzyme towards 
2 mg. of ascorbic acid in butters of various pH. The optimum pH was found to be 
5*1*5*3 units. Activity decreased as the pH of the medium increased towards 7*0, Above 
T'O there was rapid autoxidatlon of the substrate. Control sets without enzyme showed 
very little autoKidation below pH 7*0. 
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Effect of Varying the Substrate Concentration: Text-figure 5 showB the activity of 
0*5 ml, of enzyme preparation towardB various amounts of added ascorbic acid. Text- 
figure 6 shows the initial velocity of oxygen uptake as a function of substrate concentra- 
tion. There was an approximately linear relationship between substrate concentration 
and initial velocity of oxygen uptake for concentrations of ascorbic acid leas than 
800 x 10* B M. The maximum rate of oxygen uptake was reached at a concentration of 
approximately 28 x 10' 4 M. 

The Michaelis Constant and the Affinity of the Enzyme Preparation for Ascorbic 
Acid: When the data shown in Text-figures 5 and 6 were analysed by the method of 
Lineweaver and Burk (1934), the 1/s : 1/v plot approximated to the straight, line 
having slope (Km/V) eaual to 37 x 10'° and ordinate intercept (1/V) equal to 0*069, 
From these values, Km, the Michaelis constant of the enzyme-substrate complex, was 
calculated as 0*00063 and the maximum velocity, V, was found to be 17 mm. 8 /16 min. 
These values agreed well with those obtained by the method of Michaelis and Men ten 
(1913), where Km is taken to be the substrate concentration at which a velocity of 
reaction equal to half the maximum velocity (obtained by observation) is attained (see 
Table 1). 


T MILK I. 

Michaeli* Constanta and Maximum Velocities of Reaction for Ascorbic 
Acid Oxidate from Apples; pH h-'J, 21C C. 
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The affinity of the enzyme for ascorbic acid (1/Km) was approximately equal to 
1600. 

General Discussion. 

Discussion of Hehaviour of Tissues Treated with Ascorbic Acid: The behaviour of 
flesh from very senescent apples of the 1944 season and from very immature apples of 
the 1946 season suggested that ascorbic acid was acting as a respiratory catalyst. Both 
Q0 3 and QCO a were increased by the addition of low concentrations of ascorbic acid to 
the tissues, and much more oxygen was taken up than was necessary for the oxidation 
of the amount of acid added. This is the first record of such effects with ascorbic acid, 

Boswell (1946) found that addition of ascorbic acid to sliced potato tissue brought 
about a rise in QO»; this was followed by a fall to the pre-treatment level an hour after 
treatment. The excess QO fl was only of the same order as the amount of oxygen required 
for the oxidation of the ascorbic add added. Mommaerts (1943), also working with 
potato tuber, found that addition of ascorbic acid brought about a temporary increase 
in QO„ which was no greater than was necessary for the oxidation of the added ascorbic 
acid. No ascorbic acid was present in the resting potato tuber. Mommaerts concluded 
that all the experimental evidence pointed against the hypothesis that ascorbic acid 
acted as a respiratory catalyst in the resting potato tuber. 

The absence of any change in the QO* or QCOj, of apple skin after addition of ascorbic 
acid could have been due to any one of three reasons: 

(a) Ascorbic acid might have played no part in the respiratory metabolism of 

the skin ; , 

(b) there might have been so great an excess of ascorbic acid naturally present 
in the cells of the skin that the addition of more did not affect the respira- 
tion rate (he., some factor other than concentration of ascorbic acid was 
limiting the respiration rate of the skin); or 

(«) the membranes of the cells of the skin might have been impermeable to 
ascorbic acid, 
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Or. F. K. Huelln, Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, Hotnebush, N.S,W„ 
carried out determinations of ascorbic acid concentration in skin and flesh of mature 
Granny Smith apples of the 1945 season. The samples taken for analysis were compar- 
able In age and history with those used for determinations of tissue respiration rates by 
the writer. 

A unit of twenty-five apples was selected from a number of cases in which the 
apples had been uniformly distributed. A one-eighth segment of each apple was taken 
and peeled thinly with a razor, the skin being dropped into a weighed beaker of 3% 
metaphosphoric acid. The outer layer of each segment was removed and a thin slice 
from the freshly-cut surface was dropped into another weighed beaker of 3% metaphos- 
phoric acid. The samples were blended in a Waring blendor, made up to 200 ml. and 
centrifuged. An aliquot sample was taken for titration. The results of the analyses are 
set out in Table 2. 


TABUS 2, 


Amount of Aicorbic Acid Present tn Samples of Skin and Flak from Granny Smith Apple* after 

Storage at 7° C. 


I)nte of Removal 
from Store. 

Aacnrbio Acid, 

(MV. /too gtn. fr. wt.) 

Percentage Loss. 

Hkin, 

FJonh. 

Skin. 

Flesh. 

3. 5.45 

132 ‘0 

5-9 



5. 6.46 

104 6 

4-7 

20-8 

2J •» 

3, 7.45 

83 ■ 1 

41 

37-0 

30*6 

3. 8.45 

76-5 

4-1 

420 

31 * 1 

3, 9.45 

81 *4 

4-4 

30*8 

26*0 

2.10.4ft 

70 ■ 5 

3*5 

42-0 

41*2 

fl.ll.45 

63-2 

3*6 

52*1 

38-7 

3 12.45 

00-7 

3 2 

54 0 

45-4 

4. 1.40 

I 

04 1 

1 

3-5 

63-0 

41*2 


From the above figures it is clear that there was approximately 20-25 times as much 
ascorbic acid in the skin as in the flesh. Zilva, Kidd and West (1934) had previously 
found that the ascorbic acid content of Bramley's Seedling apples was highest near the 
skin. Ae there were approximately twenty-five times the number of cells per unit weight 
in the skin of Granny Smith apples as in the flesh (see Hackney, 1945), the amount of 
ascorbic acid per cell was approximately the same for skin as for flesh. The mean 
concentration of ascorbic* acid per unit fresh weight was, however, much greater in 
the skin than in the flesh (0 008 M as compared with 0-0003 M, in the first sample). 
The addition of 0-01 M ascorbic acid (the highest concentration used in 1945 and 1946) 
might, therefore, have been expected to bring about a greater effect in the flesh than in 
the skin. It is interesting to note that the lowest effective concentration of ascorbic 
acid added to the flesh (0*0005 M) was only slightly higher than the mean concentration 
naturally present per unit fresh weight of flesh (0-0003 M). When skin from very 
senescent apples of the 1946 season was treated with 0-03 M ascorbic acid on 8.1.47, no 
effect on QO* was observed. When flesh from the same apples was treated with ascorbic 
acid a rise in QO* was observed. It is possible that the skin is less permeable than the 
flesh to ascorbic acid. Boswell (1945) considered that very little of the ascorbic acid 
added to potato tissue entered the cells. 

It is clear from Table 2 that there was a marked decrease in the amount of ascorbic 
acid present in both skin and flesh during storage at 1°C. The rate of percentage loss 
of ascorbic acid was accelerated during the storage life. The percentage decrease In 
ascorbic acid content was of the same order in the skin as in the flesh, so that the 
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ratio of the concentration in the skin to the concentration in the flesh remained 
approximately constant throughout the storage life, Zilva, Kidd and West (1938) deter- 
mined the ascorbic acid content of Brantley's Seedling apples during development. They 
found that the total quantity of ascorbic acid per unit fresh weight remained constant 
throughout development, but that there was a change in the relative proportions of the 
two forms (oxidized and reduced); the proportion of the reduced form increased and 
that of the oxidized form decreased as the apple approached maturity. 

It is difficult to explain the changes which occurred in the behaviour of flesh tissue 
towards added ascorbic acid as the apples advanced in maturity. It is possible that in 
some immature apples there were ample supplies of the substances responsible for the 
reduction of ascorbic add, subsequent to its oxidation by the ascorbic acid oxidase. 
Addition of ascorbic acid to tissue from these apples could bring about catalytic effects. 
In other immature apples, and in mature apples, the reducing system might have been 
working as fast as possible prior to treatment with ascorbic acid; the addition of ascorbic 
acid to tissues from these apples could not bring about catalytic effects, since the main 
factor limiting respiration rate was concentration of reducing substance, not concentra- 
tion of ascorbic acid. 

Potential Quantitative Activity of Ascorbic Acid Oxidase in Apples: Ascorbic acid 
oxidase and many other enzymes are Incapable of any great activity at the pH of 
expressed apple juice (3*67). If ascorbic acid oxidase takes part in the respiratory 
metabolism of the apple, it must be assumed that the pH of the cytoplasm at the seat of 
enzymic activity is much higher than the pH of the expressed juice. 

It was determined experimentally that, at pH 5*3 and 25°C., 22 mg. (dry wt.) of 
enzyme preparation were capable of consuming 68 mm. 8 of oxygen per hour. The average 
amount of enzyme preparation obtained from a single fruit was about 140 mg. This 
amount of enzyme could have consumed approximately 420 mm. 8 oxygen per hour, or 
0-6 mg. per hour. The rate of oxygen uptake of an intact Granny Smith apple was of 
the order of 1-6 mg. per hour at 25 °C. Thus, the amount of ascorbic acid oxidase 
extracted from an apple was capable, under optimum conditions of pH and substrate 
supply, of carrying out a little more than one-third of the oxygen uptake by the fruit. 
This is a conservative estimate of the capacity of the enzyme in vivo t since no allowance 
has been made for loss of activity during extraction, and it has been assumed that all 
the enzyme in the apple is included in the extract. 

It has already been shown (Hackney, these Fhookewnur, 1948, p. 439) that there is 
sufficient polyphenolase present in the Granny Smith apple to cope with all the oxygen 
uptake by the fruit, under certain conditions of hydrogen ion concentration. There is 
therefore more than enough ascorbic acid oxidase plus polyphenolase to account for all 
the oxygen uptake. 

At present it appears that there are two terminal oxidases active in the respiratory 
metabolism of the apple — polyphenolase and ascorbic aCld oxidase. Cytochrome oxidase 
is probably absent from apples (Hackney, op. cit.). 

The Itdle of Ascorbic Acid Oxidase in Respiration : Although the biological import- 
ance of ascorbic acid has long been recognized, its function or functions In the metabolism 
of plant and animal cells is not known. In 1934 Quastel and Wheatley found that 
addition of ascorbic acid to rat liver slices in certain media brought about a prolongation 
of the steady rate of oxygen uptake. In glycerophosphate-Wcke medium, containing 
sodium butyrate or crotonate, the production of acetoacetate was enhanced by the 
presence of ascorbic acid. Quastel and Wheatley suggested that this was due to the rate 
of oxidation of fatty acids being inherently connected with the rate of respiration. 
In 1944 Tien Ho h&n and Bealock found that liver or kidney slices from scorbutic guinea 
pigs did not possess the normal ability to metabolise tyrosine. When ascorbic acid was 
added to such tissue, the ability to metabolize tyrosine was regained* A link between 
ascorbic acid metabolism and tyrosine metabolism was thereby indicated. 
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When ascorbic acid and protocatechuie acid were added simultaneously to apple 
flesh by the writer, the extra oxygen taken up was approximately equal to the sum of 
the extra QO a s observed when the two substances were added separately. This Beemed 
to indicate that the two substances were oxidized by independent mechanisms (see 
Krebs, 1943). In two experiments carried out by the writer the extra QUOa after 
addition of ascorbic acid plus catecbuic acid was greater than the sum of the extra QCOaS 
observed when the two substances were added separately, but this effect was not repeated 
in subsequent experiments. 

The fact that ascorbic acid oxidase is apparently absent from animal tissue is 
sufficient to suggest that the rOle of ascorbic acid in animals may be different from its 
rOle in plants, A good deal of research has recently been carried out regarding the 
possible r61e of ascorbic acid in plants. It has been postulated by several workers, 
including Szent-Gyorgyi (1931) that ascorbic acid may play the rdle of terminal 
oxidase in plant respiration (cf. cytochrome oxidase in animal respiration). The main 
objection to this view has been the fact that so little was known of the systems which 
reduce dehydroascorbic acid. The work of Hopkins and Morgan (1936) indicated that 
reduced glutathione (GBH) might be the principal reducing agent of dehydroascorbic 
acid in vivo . 

The latest investigations regarding the rOle of ascorbic acid oxidase in plant 
respiration include those of James and Cragg (1943), James, Heard and James (1944), 
and Bukin (1944). 

James and Cragg observed the oxidation of ascorbic acid by barley juice extract. 
They showed that this oxidation was not due to the action of cytochrome oxidase, 
tyrosinase (polyphenolase) or peroxidase, and must therefore have been due to the 
action of either ascorbic acid oxidase or some other enzyme hitherto unknown. From 
their observations of the effects of addition of organic acids (o.g., lactic, glycollic and 
tartaric acids) which increased the oxygen consumption of their barley extract, James 
and Cragg concluded that those acids which have an OH group in the alpha position on 
the molecule (excluding malic acid) may provide the mechanism for the reduction of 
oxidized ascorbic acid in tissues. They suggested the following mechanism of hydrogen 
transport: 

alpha-hydroxy-dehydrogenase 

R.CHOH.COOH ► ascorbic acid; 

Ht 

ascorbic oxidase 

Ascorbic acid -* Oxygen ; 

H* 

depending on the reactions, 

ascorbic oxidase 

AH* plus JO, > A plus H„0, 

and A plus R.CHOH.COOH AH* plus R.CO.COOH, 

where A represents ascorbic acid in the oxidized form. 

In these reactions James and Cragg were able to observe the following steps: 

(1) The consumption of oxygen and ascorbic acid (AH fl ). 

(2) The reduction of oxidized ascorbic acid in the presence of alpha-hydroxy 
acid. 

(3) The formation of an alpha-koto acid end product. 

Reduction of ascorbic acid was most vigorous in the presence of lactic acid, which 
makes the metabolic status of this acid very interesting; two possibilities are open as 
regards the rble of lactic acid in the metabolism of barley: 

(1) tactic acid may be an intermediate product, continuously being oxidized 
to pyruvic acid, or 

(2) lactic-pyruvic may act as a redox system, standing in the same relationship 
to ascorbic acid as the system succinic-fumaric stands to cytochrome. 
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In later work, James, Heard and James (1944) suggested that barley might decom- 
pose hexosediphospbate in the following reactions; 


4 h«x o* td lphos pba t« 
trloMpboiphat* (Ho ) 

Jf 

phoaphglyoar*t« __ 


Dotted lines Indicate anaerobic transfer of hydrogen, entiro lines indicate aerobic 
transfer. 

The evidence of a connection between glycolysis and oxidation via ascorbic acid 
listed by James, Heard and Janies is as follows: 

(1) Addition of ascorbic acid to barley extract Increases loss of hexosediphos- 
phate and gain of the unhydrolysable ester (probably phoaphoglycerate), 

(2) Addition of hexosedi phosphate only caused an increase in oxygen uptake if 
ascorbic acid was also added, but it then Increased the oxygen uptake much 
more than when ascorbic acid was added alone. 

(3) The oxygen uptake was considerably accelerated when diphosphopyridine 
nucleotide (PPN) was added to the system in the presence of ascorbic acid, 

James, Heard and James pul forward a considerable amount of evidence for the 
above schema. They consider that when oxygen is present the normal course of 

hydrogen transfer is probably triose-phosphate — » DPN * 

ascorbic acid — > oxygen; when oxygen and ascorbic acid are absent the 

course of hydrogen transfer is deflected to the internal hydrogen acceptors: 


, tAAQorblo told 

(H 2 X T f (H*)-. 

1 pjrfuvtt* I ox7g«o 

v \&][ 

■ i L»otat* (Hj) 

Aoataldvhyda and 00 2 

Al^otol 


triose-phosphate > DPN > pyruvate 

acetaldehyde. 

The latest work available on the idle of ascorbic acid in plant respiration Is an 
abstract of work by Bukin (1944), who compared the rate of oxygen uptake by intact 
tissue with the rate of oxidation of ascorbic acid by fermenting pulp, for several different 
plants. The two rates were found to be of the same order. Bukin considers that a 
system involving ascorbic acid might enable transmission of all the hydrogen used during 
respiration. He is of the opinion that cauliflower juice (as used by Szent-Gyorgyi, 1931) 
contains an enzyme other than ascorbic acid oxidase, which is capable of acting in 
conjunction with ascorbic acid oxidase to form a system by which two molecules of 
glutathione (GSH) reduce one molecule of ascorbic acid and return it to the sphere of 
action: 

ascorbic oxidase ascorbic reductase 

AH a > A + 2GSH — » H 2 A + GSSG. 

Ascorbic reductase acts differently from ascorbic oxidase towards beating and cyanide 
poisoning. 

In order to postulate that the above system could take part in the respiratory 
metabolism, it was necessary to And some substance present in the cells which was 
capable of reducing GSSG back to GSH with considerable rapidity. It was found that 
when GSH was added to oxidized ascorbic acid in the presence of DPN, the resultant 
reduction of the ascorbic acid was much faster than when GSH was added alone. The 
extent of the acceleration of the reaction was proportional to the amount of DPN 
added. It was subsequently found that DPN was capable of reducing GSSG with great 
rapidity; the velocity of the reaction was apparently of the same order as the rate of 
oxidation of DPN by other hydrogen acceptors, including flavoproteins. 
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Thus Bukin, and James and his co-workers, have arrived independently at the 
conclusion that DPN is probably very important in the reduction of ascorbic acid in 
plant tissues. All the evidence at present available suggests strongly that the system 
ascorbic acid-ascorbic acid oxidase may constitute an essential part of the respiratory 
chain in some plants. 

The results of the investigations of the effects of addition of ascorbic acid to cut 
apple tissue indicate that part of the respiratory metabolism of this tissue is probably 
carried on through the agency of ascorbic acid oxidase. The evidence to hand favours 
the view that ascorbic acid may function not only in high concentrations as a substrate 
for its oxidase, but in low concentrations as an important hydrogen carrier in some 
types of respiration. 
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ORDINARY MONTHLY MEETING. 

26th May, 1948. 

Dr. Lilian Fraser, President, in the Chair. 

The President congratulated Mr. R. H. Wharton on his appointment as entomologist 
to the Malaria Research Institute of the Federated Malay States. 

Donations and Exchanges received since the previous Monthly Meeting (28th April, 
1948), amounting to 2 Volumes, 42 Parts or Numbers, 6 Bulletins and 1 Report, total 61, 
have been added to the Library. 


PAPERS READ. 

1. Revision of the genus Br achy come Cans. Part I. Australian Species. By 
Gwenda L. Davis, B.Sc. 

2. The Anopheline Mosquitoes of North-West Borneo. By D. H. Colless, B.Sc.Agr. 

EXHIBITS. 

Miss M. Tindale exhibited a herbarium specimen of Cyathea mar ee seen s N. A. 
Wakefield, which was described as a new species in the Victorian Naturalist, Vol. lix, 
No. 2, 1942. So far this tree-fern has only been recorded from Victoria where it occurs 
in the Otway Ranges and at Mt. Drummer and Combienbar in East Gippsland. 

Mr. L. Johnson exhibited a herbarium specimen of Chenopodium leptophyllum (Moq.) 
S, Wats, collected at Broken Hill. This species is a native of the drier parts of the 
United States and has not been recorded previously from New South Wales. Although 
regarded in America as a distinct species, it is probably more correctly regarded as a 
geographical subspecies of the Eurasian Chenopodium album which is a common weed 
in Australia. Mr. Johnson also exhibited a specimen of Bichardia scabra L, (Rubiaceae) 
collected at Cheltenham, where it occurs in association with ft. stellaris (Cham, el 
Schlecht) Steud. ft. scabra or Mexican clover is a native of tropical America and has 
been recorded previously only from Queensland and the far north coast of New South 
Wales, where it is a troublesome weed of cultivation. 

Dr. Lilian Fraser exhibited a specimen of the custard apple affected with brown rot 
due to Phytophthora parasitica. This is believed to be a new record. 

ORDINARY MONTHLY MEETING. 

30th June, 1948. 

Dr. Lilian Fraser, President, in the Chair. 

The President referred to the death of the Rev. E, N. McKie, who had been a member 
of the Society since 1927, and of Captain J, D. McComish, who had only recently been 
elected a member. 

Miss Mary Besly, Messrs. Roy P. Cooper, Ian M. Fraser and Alan V. Jopling were 
elected Ordinary Members of the Society. 

Donations and Exchanges received since the last Monthly Meeting (26th May, 
1948), amounting to 19 Volumes, 109 Parts or Numbers, 2 Bulletins, 3 Reports and 6 
Pamphlets, total 139, have been added to the Library. 

PAPERS READ. 

1. Orchid Flora of the Central Western Slopes of New South Wales. By the Kev. 
H. M. R. Rupp. 

2. The Embryogeny of Pherosphaera Bookeriana. By C. G* Elliott (Communicated 
by Professor 8. Warren Carey.) 
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3, Some Observations on Myrmecia tarsata (Smith). By the Rev. J. J. McAreavey. 

Symposium on “James Stuart and his Paintings’*. 

This symposium was arranged by Messrs, A. Musgrave, G. P. Whitley. T. I redale and 
Dr. Frank Marshall. Mr. A. Musgrave gave an outline of the biography of James Stuart, 
who came to Sydney in 1834; Mr, G. P. Whitley described the Ashes drawn by James 
Stuart; and Mr. T. I redale described the birds. Some of the original paintings were 
exhibited and the speakers illustrated their remarks with slides made from the paintings 
through the interest of Dr. Frank Marshall of the Royal Zoological Society of New South 
Wales. 


ORDINARY MONTHLY MEETING. 

28th July, 1948. 

Dr. Lilian Fraser, President, in the Chair. 

The President referred to the death on 1st July of Mr. E. C. Andrews, who had been 
a member since 1899. The following resolution was passed at the July Council Meeting; 

“This Council desires to place on record its sense of the Society’s loss in the 
death of Mr. E. C. Andrews. For many years he served as a member of this 
Council and for one session as President. He occupied a very high place among 
scientific workers, and added very considerably to our knowledge, particularly 
of the geology and physiography of the Commonwealth as well as of the philo- 
sophical aspects of geology. In addition, he was an energetic supporter of many 
organizations for the advancement of Science, which benefited much from his 
sound Judgment and wide experience.” 

The President offered congratulations to Miss Daphne C. Davison, M.Sc., on the 
award of an 1851 Exhibition Scholarship. 

The President announced that Mrs. Messmer is organizing an excursion to Cradle 
Mt., Tasmania, to take place after the Hobart Science Congress next January. Those 
interested should get in touch with Mrs. Messmer, JX 1745. 

Miss Dorothy E. Shaw and Messrs. Tom Manefleld, Jr„ and Robert Smith were 
elected Ordinary Members of the Society. 

Donations and Exchanges received since the last Monthly Meeting (30th June, 1948), 
amounting to 3 Volumes, 24 Parts or Numbers, 10 Bulletins, 2 Reports and 5 Pamphlets, 
total 44, have been added to the Library. 

NOTIES AND EXHIBITS ON AN EXCURSION TO THE CHEAT BARRIER REEF , 

BY MEMBERS OF THE SYDNEY UNIVERSITY BIOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 

The talk which dealt with a trip to Heron Island on the Barrier Reef by members 
of the Sydney University Biological Society in January, 1948, was illustrated by lantern 
slides, pictures, maps and specimens. 

The trip up to the island was described and maps were shown indicating the position 
of Heron Island in the Capricorn Group. The main types of islands found in the 
Barrier Reef area were referred to and Heron Island was described as an example of 
the third type, or Coral Cay. Theories of formation of a Coral Cay were also mentioned. 

Methods of collecting on the reef were explained, and tribute was paid to the late 
Professor Goddard of Brisbane University for his assistance to members of the party 
during collecting trips. Reasons were given for dividing the beach and reef area into 
a series of zones to facilitate an ecological survey of the fauna, most of the time being 
spent on a description of four of the six zones studied, i.e., on the reef area. The 
remaining two zones, the sandy beach and the rock platform, were only referred to 
briefly. 

The sequence of corals from the shore-line to the edge of the reef was described 
as well as the distribution of soft corals. Some of the more interesting and colourful 
inhabitants of the reef were mentioned whilst a little time was spent in referring to 
some of the animal associations found on the reef, The life-history of the turtle, which 
was breeding on the island at the time, was described, and reference was made to the 
occurrence of several species of birds on the island. 
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The Botany undertaken by the expedition fell into two parts; (<*) the floristics and 
ecology of the island, (b) the Algae from the surrounding reef. Twenty-seven species 
of Angiosperms were identified and of these the following three are new records for 
the Bunker-Capricorn group: Cakile maritinui Scop., Oenchrm echinatu# L., and 
Euphorbia heterophpUa L. Four others had been found previously In the island group 
but not on Heron Island itself. These are Veltis paniculata Planch,, JSriperon linifolius 
Willd., Portulaca oleracea L., Kal&ola kali L. A detailed study of the ecology of the 
island was made and the distribution of the important species was mapped. The 
vegetation could be divided Into four zones: (a) marginal zone of grasses, (b) Casuarina 
belt, (e) intermediate zone- the richest floristically, (d) Pisonia zone. Pisonia 
brunoniana Endl. Is the highest form of vegetation developed on coral sands under 
these climatic conditions. Factors affecting this zonation were discussed. Analyses of 
soil samples from each zone were also made. As well as carrying out a study of the 
Angiosperms, thirty species of Algae were collected. These have been identified by 
Mrs. V. Jones of the C.S.I.R., who found one species, Caulerpa ancrpx Harv., which has 
not previously been recorded from Australia, and two other quite rare species, 
Gelidiopsis ivtricutu (Ag.) Vickers and Grlidiella acerom (Forst) Feldmann and Hamel. 

ORDINARY MONTHLY MEETING. 

25th August, 1948. 

Dr. Lilian Fraser, President, in the Chair. 

The President referred to the death of Mr. M. S. Barnett, who had been a member 
of the Society since 1919. 

Donations and Exchanges received since the last Monthly Meeting (28th July, 1948), 
and amounting to 25 Volumes, 115 Parts or Numbers, 11 Bulletins and 2 Reports, total 
153, have been added to the Library. 

Miss J, Vickery gave a talk on the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. and its link with 
the history of botany and the botanical exploration of Australia. She briefly traced the 
history of the Gardens from the time when they were the domains attached to Royal 
residences, and from the small botanic garden commenced by the Princess Dowager 
of Wales in 1759 up to the present day. They now cover an area of 288 acres and attract 
a few millions of visitors each year. Their existence, however, has depended more upon 
the inconspicuous work which the institution has performed in the study and develop- 
ment of empire resources, and its encouragement of botanical exploration and provision 
of knowledge regarding colonial floras. The zeal and wisdom of the early directors and 
associated botanists attracted correspondents from all over the world, who sought their 
advice and assistance on innumerable problems. Amongst correspondence preserved in 
the Library are letters from many Australian botanists and horticulturalists. Many of 
ihese are of considerable historical interest, and extracts from a few were read in 
illustration of the light which they may sometimes throw on the affairs of the last 
century. 

The Herbarium is rich in type specimens of Australian plants, and contains also 
the majority of the specimens studied by Bentham in the preparation of the Flora 
Australiensis, the chief comprehensive pioneer work on Australian botany. 

A series of colour photographs illustrative of some aspects of the Kew Gardens was 
shown, Including the rock garden, the gardens along the Broad Walk, the glasshouse 
and the water gardens. 

The Secretary gave a brief talk on several Western Australian minerals, These 
included glauconite (a hydrous silicate of iron and potassium) which occurs as a main 
constituent In the Cretaceous greensands at Gingin and from which a water-softener is 
manufactured; alunite (a hydrous sulphate of aluminium and potassium) from Chandler 
which is now being worked for the production of potassium salts; beryl (beryllium 
aluminium silicate) and tantallte (tantalate and nlobate of iron and manganese). The 
two latter minerals were produced during the war as essential minerals of great strategic 
importance. 
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ORDINARY MONTHLY MEETING. 

29th SRPTEMBKR, 1948. 

Dr. Lilian Fraser, President, in the Chair, 

Mr. James A. Keast was elected nn Ordinary Member of the Society, 

The President announced that the Council is prepared to receive applications for 
Linnean Macleay Fellowships tenable for one year from 1st January, 1949, from qualified 
candidates. Applications should be lodged with the Secretary not later than Wednesday, 
3rd November, 1948. 

Donations and Exchanges received since the last Monthly Meeting (25th August, 
1948), amounting to 9 Volumes, 53 Parts or Numbers, 2 Bulletins, and 13 Pamphlets, 
total 77, have been added to the Library. 


PAPERS HEM). 

1. Preliminary Studies on the Ascigerous Stage of Phoma ritrirurpa McAlp., and 
its Relation to Black Spot of Citrus. By Temple B. Kiely. 

2. Studies on Australian Marine Algae. IV. Further Geographical Notes. By 
Valerie May. 

3. Miscellaneous Notes on Australian Diptera, XIV. Venation and other Notes. 
By G. H. Hardy. 

4. Diptera of the Territory of New Guinea. XIV. Family Tabanidae. Part iii. 
Tabaninae. By H. Oldroyd. ( Communicated by Dr. O. A. ill. Heydon.) 


NOTES AND EXHIBITS. 

Miss M. Tindale exhibited a specimen of Acacia Mueller iana J. H. Maiden and R. T. 
Baker obtained by Mr. E. F. Constable at Cox’s Gap, near Muswellbrook, N.S.W. This 
species was described In the Pwoe. Linn. Soe. N.8.W., Sec. Series (VIII) (1893). 515. 
The holotype was collected by J. Dawson in the Upper Hunter River district at the foot 
of the ranges. A. Muelleriuna has a very restricted distribution, as it occurs only on the 
north-western slopes and central-western slopes of New South Wales. Specimens from 
Goonoo, Minore, Dubbo, Taloobie, M hit umbo and Mudgee are located in the National 
Herbarium, Sydney, This wattle is a member of the Acacia (Iccurrcns-mollissirna group. 
The ultimate segments are from 1 to 2 cm. in length and are much longer than in most 
members of this group. This species is usually a shrub or small tree up to 20 ft. in 
height. So far H is unimportant in the tanning-bark industry. 

Miss R. Curtis exhibited test plants which had been treated with different concen- 
trations of hormone, this being the final stage in the Avena colyptile test. The interest 
of this test is that biological material is used to measure very small differences in 
concentration of hormone. The conditions in which the plants are grown and treated 
are strictly controlled with respect to temperature, humidity and light. 

ORDINARY MONTHLY MEETING. 

27th October, 1948. 

Dr. Lilian Fraser, President, in the Chair. 

Miss Ruth Wolf, B.Sc.» was elected an Ordinary Member of the Society. 

The President announced that the Council is prepared to receive applications for 
Linnean Macleay Fellowships tenable for one year from 1st January, 1949, from qualified 
candidates. Applications should be lodged with the Secretary not later than Wednesday, 
3rd November, 1948. 

Donations and Exchanges received since the last Monthly Meeting (29th September, 
1948), amounting to 15 Volumes, 51 Parts or Numbers. 1 Report, 7 Pamphlets, total 74, 
have been added to the Library. 
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PAPERS READ. 

1. Taxonomic Notes on the Genus Ablepharm (Saurla: Scincidae). II. The Races 
of Ablepharus burnetii Oudenians. By S. J. Copland. 

2. Revisional Notes on Australasian Simuliidae ( Dipteral . By I. M. and M. J. 
Mackerras. 

3. New Species of Simuliidae from New South Wales. By K. H, Wharton. 

4. Observations on the Comparative Survival of various Stages of Atidvs (fttegomyia) 
scutellaris Walker and Agdes (Stegomyia) acgypti Linnaeus at varying Temperatures 
and Humidities. By A. R. Woodhill. 

5. Bryozoa from the Upper Carboniferous of Queensland and New South Wales. 
By Joan Crockford. 


ORDINARY MONTHLY MEETING. 

24th November, 1948. 

Dr. Lilian Fraser, President, in the Chair. 

The President announced that. Linneun Mucleuy Fellowships had been awarded for 
1949 to; Miss Muriel Morris, B.Sc. (reappointment in Zoology); Miss Judith Balmain, 
B.Sc. (Biochemistry); Miss Mary Hindmarsh, B.Sc. (Botany), and Miss Adele Millerd, 
B.Sc. (Biochemistry). 

The President referred to the appointment of Professor P. D. F. Murray, a former 
Linnean Maeleay Fellow, to the Chair of Zoology in the University of Sydney. 

The President congratulated Miss F. M. V. Hackney on obtaining the degree of 
D.Sc. of the University of Sydney. 

Donations and Exchanges received since the last Monthly Meeting (27th October, 
1948), amounting to 1 Volume, 20 Parts or Numbers, 5 Bulletins, 2 Reports and 14 
Pamphlets, total 42, have been added to the Library. 

PAPERS READ. 

1. Studies on Formic Hydrogenlyaae in Washed Suspensions of Escherichia colt . 
By June Lascelles. 

2. Studies in the Metabolism of Apples. VII. A Study of the Polyphenolase System 
in Apples. By Frances M. V. Hackney. 

3. Studies in the Metabolism of Apples. VIII. Ascorbic Acid Oxidase In Apples. 
By Frances M. V. Hackney. 

Dr. R. N. Robertson gave a talk on ' Some Impressions of Botanical Laboratories 
Abroad”. 


NOTES AND EXHIBITS. 

Mr. C. E. Chadwick exhibited specimens of Amblypelta nitida St&l, identified by Mr. 
A. Musgrave; also photographs and damaged specimens of peaches, plums and nectarines. 
This bug, green when alive, is a member of the Family Coreidae and was described by 
St&l in 1873 (K. svenska VetenskAkad . Handle xi: 75) from Rockhampton, Qld. In 1911 
Distant (Ann, Mag . Nat. Hist. (8) vii: 581) described Pendulinus lutescens from Mackay, 
Qld, China in 1934 (Hull. Ent . Res. t xxv, 2 (July); 188) stated that P. lutescens Diet, 
should be referred to the genus Amblypelta. When the descriptions of St&I and Distant 
were compared with the insect there seemed to be no doubt that they referred to one 
and the same species, so that the specific name luteicen* Dist. can only be regarded as a 
synonym of nitida St&l. 

Veitch and Simmonds (Pests and Diseases of Queensland Fruits and Vegetables, 
1929, p. 114) stated that the insect occurred along the coastal areas of Queensland from 
Cairns to Brisbane. The Australian Museum has a specimen of a male collected from 
Byfield in November, 1926, and a female from a grass tree at Eastwood in April, 1940. 
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Economically the insect is a pest of bananas at Byfleld, neat* Rockhampton. It 
feeds on the fruit and dark pits develop as a result. Smith (<)d. Agric f J., 1937, xlvili, 
5 (November), 554) mentioned the bug under the name of the “fruit-spotting bug" as a 
pest of papaws, and Sloan {Qd. Agrlc. J,, 1946, lxii, 4 (April), 229-233) dealt more 
fully with its habits and recorded a number of other host plants. Additional host plants 
are noted by Brimblecombe in a paper to be published in the Queensland Agricultural 
Journal for October, 1948. The N.S.W. Department of Agriculture has specimens of 
the Insect which were said to be “attacking fruit trees" at Warrawee in December, 1928. 
Late in October this year specimens were received from Mosman and Turramurra, where 
they were causing pitting in plums, nectarines and peaches. More recently they were 
recorded from peaches at Baulkham Hills. Experimental work on the insect, is now 
proceeding at the Department of Agriculture. The shield bug, Lampromicra aerea Diet. 
(Family Fentatomidae) has recently been recorded attacking peaches at Carlingford. 
The fruit develop an irregular surface, but not the pitting so obvious in the case of 
A. nitida Stfi.1. Likewise, the gum pockets and gummy exudations observed in the case 
of damage by A. nitida St&l have not yet been observed in fruit attacked by this 
species. 


LIST OF PLATES. 

Proceedings, 1948. 

i. — Cytology of the Myrtaceae. 

ii. — Pollen of the Myrtaceae. 
iii-iv.— Cytology of the Epacridaceae. 
v. — Australasian Corat opogonidae, 
vi-xiii. — The Genus Brachycome Case, 
xiv, — Carl Adolph Sussmilch. 

xv-xxi. — Studies on Guignardia citricarpa n.s. 
xxif. — The Genus Ablepharus , 
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